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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


The studies of Greek Poets, now reprinted, appeared in Eng- 
land in two series, published at an interval of three or four 
years. In preparing this edition, I have rearranged the chap- 
ters of both series in theur proper order, and have made certain 
additions, with the vii‘w of rcnderii.g the book more complete 
as a survey of Greek Poetry. Thus 1 have inserted several new 
translations in the chapU^rs on the Lyric Poets and tlie An- 
thology. The criticism of Eurii)idcs lias been enlarged, and 
the concluding chapter has been, in a great measure, r(‘.writ- 
ten. Each chapter has undergone such revision and alteration 
in minor details as might remove unnecessary repetitions and 
bring the whole series of essays into harmony. At tlie same 
time I have judged it inexpedient to introduce radical changes 
into a book which professes to be the reprint of volumes al- 
ready known to the English public. For this reason the chap- 
ters which deal with the Greek Tragedians have been left sub- 
stantially in their original form, and bear upon their face the 
record of their composition as almost independent essays. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE PERIODS OE GREEK LITERA TURK 

Language and Mythology, — The Five Chief Periods of Greek Literature. 
The First Period: Homer — Religion and State of the Homeric Age — 
Achilles and Ulysses. — Second Period : Transition — Breaking-up of the 
Homeric Monarchies — Colonization — the NomotheUe — lonians and Do- 
rians — Development of Elegiac, lambic, Lyric Poetry — Beginning of Phi- 
losophy. — Third PiTiod : Athenian Supremacy — Philosophy at Athens — 
the Fmc Arts — the Drama — History — Sparta and Athens — Pericles and 
Anaxagoras. — ^I^'ornlh Period : Hegemony of Sparta — Enslavement of 
Hellas — Demosthenes — Alexander and Achilles — Aristotle — the Helleni- 
zation of the East — Menander — the Orators. — Fifth Period : Decline and 
Decay — (ireek Influence upon the World — Alexandria — the Sciences — 
Theocritus — the University of Athens — Sophistic Literature — Byzantium 
— Hellas and Christendom. 

The most fascinating; problems of history are veiled as closely 
from our curiosity as the statue of Egyptian Isis. Nothing is 
known for certain about the emergence from primitive barbarism 
of the great races, or about the determination of national charac- 
teristics. Analogies may be adduced from the material world; 
but the mysteries of organized vitality remain impenetrable. 
What made the Jew a Jew, the Greek a Greek, is as unc.\plained 
as what daily causes the germs of an oak and of an ash to pro- 
duce different trees. All we know is that in the vague and in- 
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finitely distant past races were nourished into form and individu- 
ality by the varied operation of those unrcckoned sympathies 
which attach man to nature, his primitive mother. But the laws 
of that rudimentary growth are still unknown; “the abysmal 
deeps of personality ” in nations as in men remain unsounded ; 
we cannot even experimentalize upon the process of ethnical de- 
velopment. 

Those mighty works of art which we call languages, in the con- 
struction of which whole peoples unconsciously co-operated, the 
forms of which were determined not by individual genius, but by 
the instincts of successive generations, acting to one end, inherent 
in the nature of the race — those poems of pure thought and fan- 
cy, cadenced not in words, but in living imagery, fountain-heads of 
inspiration, mirrors of the mind of nascent nations, which we call 
Mythologies — these surely are more marvellous in their infantine 
spontaneity than any more mature production of the races which 
evolved them. Yet we are utterly ignorant of their embryology : 
the true science of Origins is as yet scarcely in its cradle. 

Experimental philologers may analyze what remains of early 
languages, may trace their connections and their points of diver- 
gence, may classify and group them. But the nature of the or- 
gans of humanity which secreted them is unknown, the problem 
of their vital structure is insoluble. Antiquarian theorists may 
persuade us that myths are decayed, disintegrated, dilapidated 
phrases, the meaning of which had been lost to the first ray- 
thopoeists. But they cannot tell us how these splendid fiowers, 
springing upon the rich soil of rotting language, expressed in 
form and color to the mental eye the thoughts and aspirations 
of whole races, and presented a measure of the faculties to be de- 
veloped during long ages of expanding civilization. If the boy is 
father of the man, myths are the parents of philosophies, religions, 
polities. 
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To those unknown artists of the prehistoric age, to the lan- 
guage-builders and myth - makers, architects of cathedrals not 
raised with hands, but with the spirit of man, for humanity to 
dwell therein, poets of the characters of nations, sculptors of the 
substance of the very soul, melodists who improvised the themes 
upon which subsequent centuries have written variations, we ought 
to erect our noblest statues and our grandest temples. The work 
of these first artificers is more astonishing in its unconsciousness, 
more effective in its spontaneity, than arc the deliberate and cal- 
culated arts of sculptor, painter, poet, philosopher, and lawgiver of 
the historic periods. 

Some such reflections as these arc the natural prelude to the 
study of a literature like that of the Greeks. Language and my- 
thology form the vestibules and outer courts to Ilomer, Pheidias, 
Lycurgus. 

It is common to divide the history of Greek literature into 
three chief periods : the first embracing the early growth of poe- 
try and prose before the Jige in which Athens became supreme 
in Hellas — that is, anterior to about 480 ILC. ; the second coin- 
ciding with the brilliant maturity of Greek genius during the 
supremacy of Athens — that is, from the termination of the Per- 
sian war to the age of Alexander ; the third extending over the 
decline and fall of the Greek spirit after Alexander’s death — that 
is, from B.C. 323, and onwards, to the final extinction of Hellenic 
civilization. There is much to be said in favor of this division. 
Indeed, Greek history falls naturally into these three sections. 
But a greater degree of accuracy may be atUiined by breaking up 
the first and last of these divisions, so as to make five periods in- 
stead of three. After having indicated those five periods in out- 
line, we will return to the separate consideration of them in detail 
and in connection with the current of Greek history. 

The first may be termed the Heroic, or Prehistoric, or Legem 
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dary period. It ends with the first Olympiad, B.C. 776, and its 
chief monuments are the epics of Homer and Hesiod. The sec- 
ond is a period of transition from the heroic or epical to that of 
artistic maturity in all the branches of literature. In this stage 
history, properly so called, begins. The Greeks try their strength 
in several branches of composition. Lyrical, satirical, moral, and 
philosophical poetry supplant the epic. Trosc is cultivated. The 
first foundations of the drama are laid. The earliest attempts at 
science emerge from the criticism of old mythologies. The whole 
mind of the race is in a ferment, and, for the moment, effort and 
endeavor are more apparent than mastery and achievement. This 
period extends from B.C. 776 to B.C. 477, the date of the Atheni- 
an league. The third period is that of the Athenian supremacy. 
Whatever is great in Hellas is now concentrated upon Athens. 
Athens, iiftcr her brilliant activity during tlie lV*rsian war, wins 
the confidence and assumes the leadership of (ireece. Athens is 
the richest, grandest, most liberal, most cultivated, most enlight- 
ened state of Hellas. To Athens flock all the poets and histori- 
ans and philosophers. The drama attains maturity in her thea- 
tre. Philosophy takes its true direction from Anaxagoras and 
Socrates. The ideal of history is realized by Thucydides. Ora- 
tory flourishes under the great statesmen and the demag()giie8 of 
the republic. During the brief but splendid ascendency of Ath- 
ens, all the masterpieces of Greek literature are simultaneously 
produced with marvellous rapidity. F'ixing 413 B.C. as the date 
of the commencement of Athenian decline, our fourth period, 
which terminates in B.C. 323 with the death of Alexander, is 
again one of transition. The second period was transitional 
from adolescence to maturity. The fourth is transitional from 
maturity to old age. The creative genius of the Greeks is now 
less active. We have, indeed, the great names of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Demosthenes to give splendor to this stage of national ex- 
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istcnce ; but the sceptre has passed away from the Greek nation 
proper. Their protagonist, Athens, is in slavery. The civiliza- 
tion which they had slowly matured, and which at Athens had 
been redected in the masterpieces of art and literature, is now 
spread abroad and scattered over the earth. Asia and Egypt are 
llellenized. The Greek spirit is less productive than it has been ; 
but it is not less vigorous. It still asserts itself as the greatest 
in the world ; but it docs so relying more upon its past acquire- 
ments than on any seeds of power that remain to be developed in 
the future. The fifth period, the longest of all, is one of decline 
and decay. It extends from B.C. 323 to the final extinction of 
classical civilization. Two chief centres occupy our attention — 
Athens, where the traditions of art and philosophy yet linger, 
where the Stoics and Epicureans and the sages of the New Acad- 
emy still educate the world and prepare a nidus for the ethics of 
Christianity ; and Alexandria, where physical science is cultivated 
under the Ptolemies, where mystical theology fiourislies in the 
scliools of the Neoplatonists, where libraries are formed and the 
labor of litcrar}^ criticism is conducted on a gigantic scale, but 
where nothing new is produced except the single, most beautiful 
flower of idyllic poetry and some few epigrams. In this fifth 
peri{)d, Rome and Byzantium, where the Greek spirit, still vital, 
overlives its natural decay upon a foreign soil, close the scene. 

In these five periods — periods of superb adolescence, early man- 
hood, magnifleent maturity, robust old age, and senility — we can 
trace the genius of the Greeks putting forth its vigor in succes- 
sive works of art and literature, concentrating its energy at first 
upon its own self-culture, then extending its influence in every di- 
rection, and controlling the education of humanity, finally con- 
tenting itself with pondering and poring on its past, with mysti- 
cal metaphysics and pedantic criticism. Yet even in its extreme 
decadence the Hellenic spirit is still potent. It still assimilates. 
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transmutes, and alchemizes \vhat it works upon. Coming into 
eontact with the new and mightier genius of Christianity, it forces 
even that first-born of the Deity to take fonn from itself. One 
dying effort of the Greek intellect, if we may so speak, is to for- 
mulate the dogma of the Trinity and to impress the doctrine of the 
Logos upon the author of the Gospel of St. John. The analogy 
between the history of a race so undisturbed in its development 
as the Greek, and the life of a man, is not altogether fanciful. A 
man like Goethe, beautiful in soul and body, exceedingly strong 
and swift and active and inquisitive in all the movements of his 
spirit, first lives the life of the senses and of physical enjoyment. 
His soul, “ immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world,” has 
scarcely begun to think consciously in tlie first period. Ihit he 
feels the glory of existence, the strivings of inexhaustible energy, 
the desire of infinite expansion. The second period is one of 
Sturm und Drang, New things arc learned : much of the beau- 
tiful physical activity is sacrificed ; he discovers that life involves 
care and responsibility as well as pleasure; he concentrates his 
mental faculty on hard and baffling study, in wljich at first he 
halts and falters. Tlien he goes forth to the world and wins 
great fame, and docs the deeds and thinks the thoughts by which* 
he shall be known to all posterity. His physical and mental fac- 
ulties are now in perfect harmony ; together they offer liim the 
noblest and most enduring pleasures. But after a while his pro- 
ductiveness begins to dwindle. He has put forth his force, has 
fully expressed himself, has matured his principles, has formed his 
theory of the world. Our fourth period corresponds to the early 
old age of such a man’s life. He now applies his principles, prop- 
agates his philosophy, subordinates his fancy, prodmies less, enjoys 
with more sobriety and less exhilaration, bears burdens, suffers dis- 
appointments, yet still, as Solon says, “ learns always as he grows 
in years.” Then comes the fifth stage. He who was so vigorous 
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and splendid now has but little joy in physical life ; his brain is 
dry and withering ; he dwells on his old thoughts, and has no fac- 
ulty for generating new ones ; yet his soul contains deep mines of 
wisdom ; he gives counsel and frames laws for younger genera- 
tions. And so he gradually sinks into the grave. His a<}tB re- 
main ; his life is written. 

Tlie great name of Homer covers the whole of the first period 
of Greek literature.* It is from the Homeric poems alone that 
we can form a picture to our imagination of the state of society 
in prehistoric Hellas. The picture which they present is so live- 
ly in its details, and so consistent in all its parts, that we have no 
reason to suspect that it was drawn from fancy. Its ideal, as dis- 
tinguished from merely realistic, character is obvious. The poet 
professes to sing to us of heroes who were of the seed of gods, 
whose strength exceeded tenfold the strength of actual men, and 
who filled the world with valiant deeds surpassing all that their 
posterity achieved. Yet, in spite of this, the Iliad and the 0dy9- 
Bey may be taken as faithful mirrors of a certain phase of Greek so- 
ciety, just as the Niehelungen lAedy the romances of Charlemagne, 
and the talcs of the Round Table reflect three stages in the histo- 
ry of feudalism. We find that in this earliest period of Greek his- 
tory the nation was governed by monarchs each of whom claimed 
descent from a god. Thus the kings exercised their power over 
the people by divine right ; but at the same time a necessary con- 
dition of their maintaining this supremacy was that they should 
be superior in riches, lands, personal bravery, and wisdom. Their 
subjects obeyed them, not merely because they were Aioyo'cTc, or 
because they were fathers of the people, but also, and chiefly, be- 
cause they were the ablest men, the men fitted by nature to rule, 
the men who could be depended upon in an emergency. The 

* My special debt to EegePs PhUosophy of Hidory in this paragraph ought 
to be acknowledged. 
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king had just so much personal authority as he had ability to ao 
quire or to assert. As soon as this ability failed, the sceptre de- 
parted from him. Thus Laertes overlives his royalty ; and the 
suitors of Penelope, fancying that Ulysses is dead, take no heed 
of Telemachus, who ought to rule in his stead, because Tclema- 
chus is a mere lad ; but as soon as the hero returns, and proves 
his might by stringing the bow, the suitors are slain like sheep. 
Again, Achilles, while acknowledging the sway of Agamemnon, 
quarrels with him openly, proving his equality and right to such 
independence as he can assert for himself. The bond between 
the king in the heroic age and his chieftains was founded on the 
personal superiority of the suzerain, and upon the necessity felt 
for the predominance of one individual in warfare and council. 
The chiefs were grouped around the monarch like the twelve 
peers round Charlemagne, or like the barons whoso turbulence 
Shakespeare has described in Richard IL The relation of the 
Homeric sovereign to his princes was, in fact, a feudal one. 
Olympus repeats the same form of government. There Zeus is 
monarch simply because he wields the thunder, 'V\Tien Her6 
wishes to rebel, Hephaestus adriscs her to submit, because Zeus 
can root up the world, or hurl them all from the crystal parapet 
of lieaven. Such, then, is the society of kings and princes in Ho- 
mer. They stand forth in brilliant relief against the background, 
gray and misty, of the common people. The masses of the na- 
tion, like the chorus in trjigcdy, kneel passive, dcedless, appealing 
to Heaven, trembling at the strokes of fate, watching with anxiety 
the action of the heroes. Meanwhile the heroes enact their drama 
for themselves. They assume responsibility. They do and sufEer 
as their passions sway them. Of these the greatest, the most tm- 
Jy typical, is Achilles. In Achilles, Homer summed up and fixed 
forever the ideal of the Greek character. He presented an im* 
perishable picture of their national youthfulncss, and of their ar* 
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dcBt genius, to the Greeks. The ** beautiful human heroism ” of 
Achilles, his strong personality, his fierce passions controlled and 
tempered by divine wisdom, his intense friendship and love tliat 
passed the love of women, above all, the splendor of his youthful 
life in death made perfect, hovered like a dream above the imag- 
ination of the Greeks, and insensibly determined their subsequent 
development. At a later agc,jthi8 ideal was destined to be real- 
ized in Alexander. The reality fell below the ideal : for rien 
.si })eau que la fable^ si iriste qtie la veritS. But the life of Alex- 
ander is the most convincing proof of the importance of Achilles 
in the history of the Greek race. 

If Achilles be the type of the Hellenic genius — radiant, adoles- 
cent, passionate — as it still dazzles us in its artistic beauty and un- 
rivalled physical energy, Ulysses is no less a true portrait of the 
Greek as known to us in histor}' — stem in action, ruthless in his 
hatrt'd, pitiless In his hostility, subtle, vengeful, cunning ; yet at the 
same time the most adventurous of men, the most persuasive in el- 
oquence, the wisest in counsel, the bravest and coolest in danger. 
The OrcEculus esurims of Juvenal may be sjiid to be the caricature 
in real life of the idealized Ulysses. And what remains to the pres- 
ent day of the Hellenic genius in the so-called Greek nation de- 
scends from Ulysses rather than Achilles. If the Homeric Achil- 
les has the superiority of sculpturesque and dramatic splendor, the 
Homeric Ulysses excels him on the ground of permanence of type. 

Homer, then, was the poet of the heroic age, the poet of Achil- 
les and Ulysses. Of Homer we know nothing, we have heard too 
much. Need we ask ourselves again the question whether he ex- 
isted, or whether he sprang into the full possession of consum- 
mate art .without a predecessor I That he had no predecessors, 
no scattered poems and ballads to build upon, no well-digested 
body of myths to synthesize, is an absurd hypothesis which the 
whole history of literature refutes. That, on the other hand, there 
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never was a Homer — that is to say, that some diaskeuast, acting 
under the orders of Pisistratus, gave its immortal outline to the 
colossus of the T/aacf, and wove the magic web of the Odyssey^ 
but that no supreme and conscious artist working towards a well- 
planned conclusion conceived and shaped these epics to the form 
they bear, appears to the spirit of sound criticism equally unten- 
able. The very statement of this alternative involves a contradic- 
tion in terms; for such a diaskeuast must himself have been a 
supreme and conscious artist. Some Homer did exist Some 
great single poet intervened between the lost chaos of legendary 
material and the cosmos of artistic beauty which we now possess. 
His work may have been tampered wuth in a thousand ways, and 
religiously but inadequately restored. Of his age and date and 
country we may know nothing. But this we do know^ that the 
fire of moulding, fusing, and controlling genius in some one brain 
has made the Iliad and Odyssey what they arc.*^ 

The epic poet merges his personality in his poems, the words 
of which he ascribes to the inspiration of the muse. The indi- 
vidual is nowhere, Is forgotten in the subject and suppressed, while 
the luminous forms of gods and heroes move 8c»xenely across the 
stage, summoned and marshalled by the maidens of Helicon. In 
no other period of Greek literature shall we find the same uncon- 
sciousness of self, the same immersion in the work of art. In 
this respect the poetry of the heroic age answers to the condition 
of prehistoric Hellas, where as yet the elements of the Greek race 
remain still implicit in the general mass and undeveloped. We 
hear in Homer of no abrupt division between Dorians and loni- 
ans. Athens and Sparta have not grown up into prominence as 

* I do not mean by this that one poet must have composed both epics, but 
that each bears upon it the mark of unity in conception and execution. 
Whether the same poet produced both is a different question, and 1 am In* 
clined to accept the Odyssey as a later work. 
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the two leaders of the nation. Argos is the centre of power; 
but Phthiotis, the cradle of the Hellenes, is the home of Achilles. 
Ulysses is an islander. In the same way in Homer the art of the 
Greeks is still a mere potentiality. The artistic sentiment, indeed, 
exists in exquisite perfection; but it is germinal, not organized 
and expanded as it will be. We hear of embroidery for royal 
garments, of goldsmith’s work for shields and breastplates, of 
stained ivory trappings for chariots and horses. Put even here 
the poet’s imagination had probably outrun the fact. What he 
saw with his fancy, could the heroic artisans have fashioned with 
tlieir tools ? Is not the shield of Achilles, like Dante’s pavement 
of the purgatorial staircase, a forecast of the future ? Architect- 
ure and sculpture, at any rate, can scarcely be said to exist, Ulys* 
ses builds his own house. The shitues of the gods are fetiches. 
But, meanwhile, the foundation of the highest Greek art is being 
laid in the cultivation of the human body. The sentiment of 
beauty shows itself in dances and games, in the races of naked 
runners, in rhythmic processions, and the celebration of religious 
rites. This was tlie proper preparation for the after-growth of 
sculpture. The whole race lived out its sculpture and its paint- 
ing, rehearsed, as it were, the great works of Flieidias and Polyg- 
notus in physical exercise before it learned to express itself in 
marble or in color. The public games, which were instituted in 
this firat period, further contributed to the cultivation of the sense 
of beauty whicli was inherent in the Greeks. 

The second period is one of transition — in politics, in literature, 
in the fine arts. Everywhere the old landmarks are being broken 
up, and the new ones are not yet fixed. The heroic monarchies 
yield first of all to oligarchies, and then to tyrannies ; the tyran- 
nies in their turn give place to democracies, or to constitutional 
aristocracies. Argos, the centre of heroic Hellas, is the first to 
change. Between 770 and 730 B.C. Pheidon usurps the sover- 
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cign power, and dies, leaving no dynasty behind him.* Between 
•650 and 500 we find despots springing up in all the chief Greek 
cities. At Corinth the oligarchical family of the Bacchiadse are 
superseded by the tyrants Cypselus and Periander. At Megara 
the despot Theagenes is deposed and exiled. At Sicyon the Or- 
thagoridae terminate in the despot Cleisthenes, whoso reign is 
marked by an attempt to supersede the ancient Doric order of 
government by caste. At Mitylene, Pittacus becomes a constitu- 
tional autocrat, or dictator, for the public safety. At Samos, Po- 
lycrates holds a post of almost Oriental despotism. At Athens 
we find the great family of the Pisistratidas, who supersede the 
dynastic tyranny in commission of the house of l^odrus. What 
is the meaning of these changes? How does the des{>ot differ 
from the heroic monarch, who held, as we liave seen, his power by 
divine right, but who also had to depend for his ascendency on 
personal prowess? Gradually the old respect for the seed of Zeus 
died out. Either the royal families abused their power or became 
extinct, or, as in the case of Athens and Sparta, reUiined hereditar 
ry privileges under limitations. During this decay of the Zeus- 
born dynasties the cities of Greece were a prey to the quarrels of 
great families ; and it often happened that one of these obtained 
supreme power — in which case a monarchy, based not on divine 
right, but on force and fear, was founded ; or else a few of the 
chief houses combined against the State to establish an oligarchy. 
The oligarchies, owing their authority to no true, legal, or relig- 
ious fount of honor, were essentially selfish, and were exposed to 
the encroachments of the more able among their own families. 
The cleverest man in an oligarchy tended to draw the power into 

• The date of Pheidon is in truth unfixed. According to recent calcula- 
tions, he may have celebrated the 28th and not the 8th Olympiad. The in- 
volved alteration in his date would bring him into closer connection with the 
other despota 
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his own hands ; but in this he generally succeeded by first fiatter- 
ing and then intimidating the people. Thus in one way or an- 
other the old type of dynastic government was superseded by des- 
potisms, more or less arbitrary, tending to the tyranny of single 
individuals, or to the coalition of noble houses, and bringing with 
them the vices of greed, craft, and servile cruelty. The political 
ferment caused a vast political excitement. Party strove against 
party ; and when one set gained the upper hand, the other had to 
fly. The cities of Hellas were filled with exiles. Diplomacy and 
criticism o<!cupied the minds of men. Personal cleverness became 
the one essential point in politics. But two permanent advan- 
tages were secured by this anarchy to the Greeks. The one was 
a strong sense of the equality of citizens ; the other, a desire for 
established law, as opposed to the caprice of individuals and to 
the clash of hictions in the State. This, then, is the first point 
which marks the transitional period. The old monarchies break 
up, and give place to oligarchies first, and then to despotism. 
The tynints maintain themselves by violence and by flattering 
the mob. At last they fall, or are displaced, and then the states 
agree to maintain their freedom by the means of constitutions 
and fixed laws. The despots are school-masters, who bring the 
people to Nomos as their lord. 

Three other general features distinguish this period of tninsi- 
tion. The first is colonization. In the political disturbances 
which attend the struggle for power, hundreds of citizens were 
forced to change their residence. So we find the mother cities 
sending settlers to Italy, to Sicily, to Africa, to the Gulf of Lyons, 
to Thrace, and to the islands. In these colonies the real life and 
vigor of Hellas show themselves at this vStage more than in the 
mother states. It is in Sicily, on the coast of Magna GraM.*ia, on 
the seaboard of Asia Minor, in the islands of the /Egean, that the 
first poets and philoso[>hers and historians of Greece appear, 
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Sparta and Athens^ destined to become the protagonists of the 
real drama of Hellas, arc meanwhile silent and apparently inert. 
Secondly, this is the age of the Nomothetae. Thebes receives a 
constitution from the Corinthian lovers and law-givers l^hilolaus 
and Diodes. Lycurgus and Solon fonn the states of Sparta and 
Athens. It is not a little wonderful to think of these three great 
cities, successively the leaders of historic Hellas, submitting to the 
intellect each of its own law-giver, taking shape beneath his hands, 
cheerfully accepting and diligently executing his directions. Last- 
ly, it is in this period that the two chief races of the Greeks — the 
lonians and the Dorians — emerge into distinctness. Not only 
are Athens and Sparta fashioned to the form which they will af- 
terwards maintain ; but also in the colonics two distinct streams 
of thought and feeling begin to How onward side by side, and to 
absorb, each into its own current, those minor rivulets which it 
could best appropriate. 

What happens to literature in this period of metamorphosis, 
expansion, and anarchy ? We have seen that Homer covers the 
whole of the first period of literature ; and in the Homeric poems 
we saw that the interests of the present were subordinated to a 
splendid picture of the ideal past,jLhat the poet was merged in his 
work, that the individual joys and sorrows of the artist remained 
unspoken, and that his words were referred immediately to the 
Muse. All this is now to be altered. But meanwhile, between 
the fii’st and second period, a link is made by Hesiod. In his 
Works and Days lie still preserves the traditiims of the epic. 
But we no longer listen to the deeds of gods and heroes ; and 
though the Muse is invoked, the poet appears before us as a living, 
sentient, suffering man. We descend U) earth. We are instruct- 
ed in the toils and duties of the beings who have to act and en- 
dure upon the prosaic stage of the world, as it exists in the com- 
mon light of the present time. Even in Hesiod there has there- 
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fore been a change. Homer strung his lyre in the halls of princes 
who loved to dwell on the great deeds of their god-descended 
ancestors. Hesiod utters a weaker and more subdued note to the 
tillers of the ground and the watchers of the seasons. In Homer 
we sec the radiant heroes expiring with a smile upon their lips as 
on the .^ginctan pediment. In Hesiod we hear the low, sad out- 
cry of humanity. The inner life, the daily loss and profit, the 
duties and the cares of men arc his concern. Homer, too, was 
never analytical. He described the world without raising a single 
moral or psychological question. Hesiod poses the eternal prob- 
lems : What is the origin and destiny of mankind ? Why should 
we toil painfully upon the upward path of virtue? How came 
the gods to be our tyrants ? What is justice ? How did evil and 
pain and disease begin ? After Hesiod the epical impulse ceases. 
Poets, indeed, go on writing narrative poems in hexameters. But 
the cycle, so called by the Alexandrian critics, produced about 
this time, had not innate life enough to survive the wear and tear 
of centuries. We have lost the whole series, except in the trage- 
dies which w^TC composed from their materials. Literature had 
passed beyond the stage of the heroic epic. The national ear 
demanded other and more varied forms of verse than the hexam- 
eter. Among the lonians of Asia Minor was developed the pa- 
thetic melody of the elegiac metre, which first apparently was 
used to express the emotions of love and sorrow, and jifterwards 
came to be the vehicle of moral sentiment and all strong feeling. 
Callinus and Tyrtieus adapted the elegy to songs of battle. So- 
lon consigned his wisdom to its couplets, and used it as a trumpet 
for awakening the zeal of Athens against her tyrants. Mimncr- 
mus confined the metre to its more plaintive melodics, and made 
it the mouthpiece of lamentations over the fleeting beauty of 
youtli and the evils of old age. In Thcognis the elegy takes 
wider scope. He uses it alike for satire and invective, for pre- 
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ccpt, for antobiograpliic grumblings, for political discourses, and 
for philosophical apophthegms. Side by side with the elegy arose 
the various forms of lyric poetry. The names of Alcmus and 
Sappho, of Aleman, Anacreon, Simonides, Bacchylides, Stcsicbo- 
rus. Avion, instantly suggest themselves. But it must be borne 
in mind that lyric poetry in Greece at a very early period broke 
up into two distinct species. The one kind gave expression to 
strong personal emotion, and became a safety-valve for perilous 
passions ; the other was choric and complex in its form ; designed 
for public festivals and solemn ceremonials, it consisted chiefly of 
odes sung in the honor of gods and great men. To the former, or 
personal species, belong the lyrics of the Ionian and .dik>lian fami- 
lies ; to the latter, or more public species, belong the so-called Do- 
rian odes. Besides the elegy and all the forms of lyric stanza, 
the iambic, if not invented in this period, was now adapted of set 
purpose to personal satire.* Archilochus is said to have preferred 
this metre, as being the closest in its form to common speech, 
and therefore suited to bis unideal practical invective. From the 
lyric dithyrambs of Avion, sung at festivals of Dionysus, and 
from the iambic satires of Archilochus, recited at the feasts of 
Demeter, f was to be developed the metrical structure of the drama 
in the third period. As yet, it is only among the Dorians of Sic- 
ily and of Megara that we hear of any mimetic shows, and these 
of the simplest description. 

In this period the first start in the direction of philosophy was 
made. The morality which had been implicit in Homer, and had 

*.The MargiteB Eiredme^ attributed by the Greeks to Homer, contain pos- 
sibly the earliest fragments of iambic verses. 

f Satire, it is well known, was permitted at some of the festivals of Deme> 
ter ; and the legend* of the maid lambe, who alone could draw a smile from 
Demeter, after she had lost Persephone, seems to symbolize the oonnecdon 
of iambic redtations with the cultus of this goddess. 
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received a partial development in Hesiod, was condensed in pro- 
verbial couplets by Solon, Thcognis, Phocylides, and Simonides. 
These couplets formed the starting-points for discussion. Many 
of Plato’s dialogues turn on sayings of Theognis and Simonides, 
Many of the sublimer flights of meditation in Sophocles are ex- 
pansions of early gnomes. Even the ethics of Aristotle are in- 
debted to their wisdom. The ferment of thought produced by 
the political struggles of this age tended to sharpen the intellect 
and to turn reflection inward. Hence we find that the men who 
rose to greatest eminence in state-craft as tyrants or as law-givers 
are also to l>e reckoned among the primitive philosophers of 
Greece. The aphorisms of the Seven Sages, two of whom were 
Noraotheta}, and several of whom were despots, contain the ker- 
nel of much that is peculiar in Greek thought. It is enough 
to mention these: fiifSiy ayay* fiirftoy apien-oy* yyiUBi atavray* 
icatpdy yyw$t * ayayicp S’ ovSi 8eot fia\pyTai — which are the germs 
of subsequent systems of ethics, metaphysics, and tlieories of art.* 
Solon, as a patriot, a modeller of the Athenian constitution, an 
elegiac poet, one of the Seven Sages, and the representative of 
Greece at the court of Creesus, may be chosen as the one most 
eminent man in a {)eriod when literature and thought and politics 
were, to a remarkable exUmt, combined in single individuals. 

Meanwhile philosophy began to flourish in more definite shape 
among the colonists of Asia Minor, Italy, and Sicily. The criti- 
cism of the Theogony of Hesiod led the Ionian thinkers — Thales, 
Anaximenes, Anaximander, Heraclitus — ^to evolve separate answers 
to the question of the origin of the universe. The problem of 
the physical or starting-point, of the world occupied their 
attention. Some more scientific theory of existence than mythol- 
ogy afforded was imperatively demanded. The same spirit of 

* Nothing overmuch; measure is best; know thyself; know the right mo- 
ment ; against necessity not even gods fight 
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criticism, the same demand for accuracy, gave birth to history. 
The Theogony of Hesiod and tlic Homeric version of the Trojan 
war, together with the genealogies of the heroes, were reduced to 
simple statements of fact, stripped of their artistic trappings, and 
rationalized after a rude and simple fashion by the annalists of 
Asia Minor. This zeal for greater rigor of thought was instru- 
mental in developing a new vehicle of language. The time had 
come at length for separation from poetry, for the creation of a 
prose style which should correspond in accuracy to the logical ne- 
cessity of exact thinking. Prose accordingly was elaborated with 
infinite difficulty by these first speculators from the elements of 
common speech. It was a great epoch in the history of Euro- 
pean culture when men ceased to produce their thoughts in the 
fixed cadences of verse, and consigned them to the more elastic 
periods of prose. Heraclitus of Ephesus was the first who 
achieved a notable success in this new and difficult art. He 
for his pains received the title of b (rkoruros, the obscure — so 
strange and novel did the language of science seem to minds ac- 
customed hitherto to nothing but metre. Yet even after his date 
philosophy of the deepest species was still conveyed in verse. 
The Eleatic metaphysicians Xenophanes and Parmenides — Xe- 
nopliancs, who dared to criticise the anthropomorphism of the 
Greek Pantheon, and Parmenides, who gave utterance to the word 
of Greek ontology, ro Sv, or being, wliich may be significantly 
contrasted with the Hebrew I am — wrote long poems in which they 
invoked the Muse, and dragged the hexameter along the pathway 
of their argument upon the entities, like a pompous sacrificial 
vestment. Empedocles of Agrigentum, to whom we owe the 
rough-and-ready theory of the four elements, cadenced his great 
work on Nature in the same sonorous verse, and interspersed his 
speculations on the cycles of the universe with passages of brill- 
iant eloquence. 
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Thus the second period is marked alike by changes in politics 
and society, and by a revolution in the spirit of literature. The 
old Homeric monarchies arc broken up. Oligarchies and tyran- 
nies take their j)lace. To the anarchy and unrest of transition 
succeeds the demand for constitutional order. The colonies arc 
founded, and contain the very pith of Hellas at this epoch : of 
all the great names we have mentioned, only Solon and Theognis 
belong to Central Greece. The Homeric epos has become obso- 
lete. In its stead we have the greatest possible variety of literary 
forms. The elegiac poetry of morality and war and love ; the 
lyrical poetry of personal feeling and of public ceremonial ; the 
philosophical poetry of metaphysics and mysticism ; the iambic, 
with its satire ; prose, in its adaptation to new science and a more 
accurate historical investigation — are all built up upon the ruins 
of the epic. What is most prominent in tlie spirit of this second 
period is the emergence of private interests and individual activi- 
ties. No dreams of a golden past now occupy the minds of men. 
No gods or heroes fill the canvas of the poet. Man, his daily life, 
his most crying necessities, his deepest problems, his loves and 
sorrow^s, his friendships, his social relations, his civic duties — ^these 
are the theme of poetry. Now for the first time in Europe a man 
tells his own ho{>es and fears, and expects the world to listen. 
Sappho simply sings her love; Archilochus, his hatred; Thcog- 
nis, his wrongs ; Mimnennus, his ennui ; Alcanis, his misfortunes ; 
Anacreon, his pleasure of the hour ; and their songs find an echo 
in all hearts. The individual and the present have triumphed 
over the ideal and the past. Finally, it should be added that the 
chief contributions to the culture of the fine arts in this period 
are architecture, which is carried to perfection ; music, which re- 
ceives elaborate form in the lyTic of the Dorian order ; and sculp- 
ture, which appears as yet btit rudimentary upon the pediments 
of the temples of .<4^ina and Sclinus. 
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Our third period embraces the supremacy of Athens from the 
end of the Persian to the end of the Peloponnesian war. It was 
the struggle with Xerxes which developed all the latent energies 
of the Greeks, which intensified their national existence, and w Inch 
secured for Athens, as the central power on which the scattered 
forces of the race converged, the intellectual dicUitorship of Hel- 
las. No contest equals for interest and for importance this con- 
test of the Greeks with the Persians. Jt was a struggle of spir- 
itual energy against brute force, of liberty against oj)prcssion, of 
intellectual freedom against superstitious ignorance, of ci\'ilization 
against barbarism. The whole fate of humanity hung trembling 
in the scales at Marathon, at Salamis, at Plata^a. On the one side; 
were ranged the hordes of Asia — tribe after tribe, legion upon 
legion, myriad by myriad — under their generals and princes. On 
the other side stood forth a band of athletes, of Greek citizens, 
each one himself a prince and general. The countless masses of 
the herd-like Persian host were opposed to a handful of resolute 
men in whom the force of the spirit of the world was concen- 
trated. The triumph of the Greeks was the triumph of the spirit, 
of the intellect of man, of light-dispersing darkness, of energy re- 
pelling a dead weight of matter. Otlier nations have shown a 
temper as heroic as the Greeks. The Dutch, for instance, in their 
resistance against Philip, or the Swiss in their antagonism to Bur- 
gundy and Austria. But in no other single instance has heroism 
been exerted on so large a scale, in such a fateful contest for the 
benefit of mankind at large. Had the Dutch, for example, been 
quelled by Spain, or the Swiss been crushed by the House of 
Hapsburg, the world could have survived the loss of tliesc athletic 
nations. There were other mighty peoples who held the torch 
of liberty and of the spirit, and who were ready to caiTy it on- 
ward in the race. But if Persia had overwhelmed the Greeks 
upon the plains of Marathon or in the straits of Salamis, that 
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torch of spiritual liberty would have been extinguished. There 
was no runner in the race to catch it up from the dying hands of 
Hellas, and to bear it forward for the future age. No ; this con- 
test of the Greeks with Persia was the one supreme battle of 
history ; and to the triumph of the Greeks we owe whatever is 
most great and glorious in the subsequent achievements of the 
human race. 

Athens rose to her full height in this duel. She bore the brunt 
of Marathon alone. Her generals decided the sea-fight of Sala^ 
mis. For the Spartans it remained to defeat Mardonius at Pla- 
tasa. Consequently the olive-wreath of this more than Olympian 
victor}’ crowned Athens. Athens was recognized as Saviour and 
Queen of Ih^Ilas. And Athens, who had fought the battle of the 
spirit — by spirit we mean the greatness of the soul, liberty, intel- 
ligtmco, civilization, culture — everything which raises men above 
brutes and slaves, and makes them free l)oncath the arch of heaven 
— Athens, who had fought and won this battle of the spirit, be- 
came immediately the recognized impersonation of the spirit it- 
self. Whatever was superb in human nature found its natural 
home and sphere in Athens. We hear no more of the colonies. 
All great works of art and literature now are produced in Athens. 
It is to Athens that the sages come to teach and to be taught. 
Anaxagonis, Socrates, Plato, the three masters of philosophy in 
this third period, arc Athenians. It is, however, noticeable and 
significant that Anaxagoras, who forms a link between the phi- 
losophy of the second and third period, is a native of Clazomenm, 
thougli the thirty years of his active life arc spent at Athens. 
These thinkers introduce into speculation a new element. Instead 
of inquiries into the factors of the physical world or of ontolog- 
ical theorizing, they approach all problems which involve the ac- 
tivities of the human soul — ^the presence in the universe of a con- 
trolling spirit. Anaxagoras issues the famous apophthegm : vovc 

3 
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irarrwy Kpartl, “ intelligence disposes all things in the world.” 
Socrates founds his ethical investigation upon the Delphian pre- 
cept : yywdi treavrov ; or, “ the proper study of mankind is man.” 
Plato, who belongs chronologically to the fourth period, but who 
may here be mentioned in connection with the great men of the 
third, as synthesizing all the previous speculations of the Greeks, 
ascends to the conception of an ideal existence wliich unites truth, 
beauty, and goodness in one scheme of universal order. 

At the same time Greek art rises to its height of full maturity. 
Ictinus designs the Parthenon, and Mnesicles the Propyla?a ; Phei- 
dias completes the development of sculpture in his statue of 
Athene, his pediment and friezes of the Parthenon, his chrysele- 
phantine image of Zeus at Olympia, his marble Nemesis upon the 
plain of Marathon. These were the ultimate, consummate achieve- 
ments of the sculptor’s skill ; the absolute standards of what the 
statuary in Greece could do. Nothing remained to be added. 
Subsequent progression — for a progression there was in the work 
of Praxiteles — was a deflection from the pure and perfect type. 

Poetry, in the same way, receives incomparable treatment at 
the hands of the great dramatists. As the epic of Ilomcr con- 
tained implicitly all forms of poetry, so did the Athenian drama 
consciously unite them in one supreme work of art. The energies 
aroused by the Persian war had made action and the delineation 
of action of prime importance to the Greeks. We no longer find 
the poets giving expression to merely personal feeling, or uttering 
wise saws and moral precepts, as in the second period. Human 
emotion is indeed their theme ; but it is the phases of passion in 
living, acting, and conflicting personalities whicli the drama under- 
takes to depict. Ethical philosophy is more than ever substan- 
tive in verse ; but its lessons are set forth by example and not 
by precept — they animate the conduct of whole trilogies. The 
awakened activity of Hellas at this period produced the first great 
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drama of Europe, as the Reformation in England produced the 
second. The Greek drama being essentially religious, the trage- 
dians ascended to mythology for their materials. Homer is dis- 
membered, and his episodes or allusions, together with the sub- 
stance of tlie Cyclic poems, supply the dramatist with plots. But 
notice the difference between Homer and JEschylus, the epic and 
the drama. In the latter we find no merely external delineation 
of mythical history. The legends arc used as outlines to be filled 
in with living and eternally important details. The heroes are 
not interesting merely as heroes, but as the types and patterns of 
human nature ; as representatives on a gigantic scale of that hu- 
manity which is common to all men in all ages, and as subject to 
the destinies which control all human affairs. Mythology has thus 
become the text-book of life, interprifted by the philosophical 
consciousness. With the names of u/Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, must be coupled that of Aristophanes. His comedy is a pe- 
culiarly Athenian product — the strongest mixture of paradox and 
irony and broad buffoonery and iplendid poetry, designed to serve 
a serious aim, the world has ofer seen. Here the many-sided, 
flashing genius of the Ionian race appears in all its subtlety, va- 
riety, suppleness, and strength# The free spirit of Athens runs 
riot and proclaims its liberty by license in the prodigious satur- 
nalia of the wit of Aristophikhes. 

It remains to be added thut to this period belong the histories 
of Herodotus, the Halicarnissean by birth, who went to Thurii 
as colonist from Athens, and of Thucydides, the Athenian general ; 
the lyrics of Pindar the Tboban, who was made the public guest 
of Athens ; the eloquence of Pericles, and the wit of Aspasia. 
This brief enumeration sdfliccs to show that in the third period of 
Greek literature was codtainod whatever is most splendid in the 
achievements of the geriJus of the (irrecks, and that Jill these tri- 
umphs converged and Were centred upon Athens, 
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The public eveuts of this period are summed up in the struggle 
for supremacy between Athens and Sparta. The race which had 
shown itself capable of united action against the common foe 
now develops within itself two antagonistic and mutually exclu* 
sive principles. The age of the despots is past. The flowering- 
time of the colonies is over. The stone of Tantalus in Persia has 
been removed from Hellas. But it remains for Sparta and Athens 
to fight out the duel of Dorian against Ionian prejudices, of oli- 
garchy against democracy. Both states have received their defi- 
nite stamp, or permanent — Sparta from semi-mythical Lycui^ 

gus ; Athens from Solon, Cleisthenes, and Pericles. Their war is 
the warfare of the powers of the sea with the powers of the land, 
of Conservatives with Liberals, of the rigid principle of established 
order with the expansive spirit of intellectual and artistic freedom. 
What is called the Peloponnesian war — that internecine stm^le 
of the Greeks — ^is the historical outcome of this deep-seated an- 
tagonism. And the greatest historical narrative in the world~ 
that of Thucydides — is its record. To dwell upon the events of 
this war would be superfluous. Athens uniformly exhibits herself 
as a dazzling, brilliant, impatient power, led astray by the desire of 
novelty, and the intoxicating sense of force in freedom. Sparta 
proceeds slowly, coldly, cautiously ; secures her steps ; acts on the 
defensive ; spends no strength in vain ; is timid, tentative, and 
economical of energy ; but at the decisive moment she steps in 
and crushes her antagonist Deluded by the wandering fire of 
the inspiration of Alcibiadcs, the Athenians venture to abandon 
the policy of Pericles and to contemplate the conquest of Syra- 
cuse* A dream of gigantic empire, in harmony with their expan- 
sive spirit, but inconsistent with the very conditions of vitality in 
a Greek state, floated before their imaginations. In attempting 
to execute it, they overreached themselves and fell a prey to Spar- 
ta. With the fall of Athens faded the real beauty and grandeur 
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of Greece. Athens had incarnated that ideal of loveliness and 
sublimity. During her days of prosperity she had expressed it 
in superb works of art and literature, and in the splendid life of 
a free people governed solely by their own intelligence. Sparta 
was strong to destroy this life, to extinguish this light of culture. 
But to do more she had no strength. Stiffened in her narrow 
rules of discipline, she was utterly unable to sustain the spiritual 
vitality of Hellas, or to carry its still vigorous energy into new 
spheres. It remained for aliens to accomplish this. 

Just before passing to the fourth period of comparative decline, 
we may halt a moment to contemplate the man who represents 
this age of full maturity. Pericles, called half in derision by the 
comic poets the Zeus of Athens, called afterwards, with reverence, 
by Plutarch, the Olympian — Pericles expresses in himself the 
spirit of this ^e. He is the typical Athenian who governed 
Athens during the years in which Athens governed Greece, who 
formed the taste of the Athenians at the time when they were 
educating the world by the production of immortal works of 
beauty. We have seen that the conquest of the Persians was the 
triumph of the spirit, and that after the conquest the spirit of 
humanity found itself for the first time absolutely and conscious- 
ly free in Athens. This spirit was, so to speak, incarnated in 
Pericles. The Greek genius was made flesh in him, and dwelt at 
Athens. In obedience to its dictates, he extended the political 
liberties of the Athenians to the utmost, while he controlled those 
liberties with the laws of his own reason. In obedience to the 
same spirit, he expended the treasures of the Ionian League upon 
the public works which formed the subsequent glory of Hellas, 
and made her august even in humiliation. “ That,^’ says Plutarch, 
“ which now is Greece’s only evidence that the power she boasts 
of and her ancient wealth are no romance or idle story was bis 
construction of the public and sacred buildings.” It was, again, 
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by the same inspiration that Pericles divined the true ideal of the 
Athenian commonwealth. In the Fimeral Oration he says ; “ We 
love the beautiful, but without ostentation or extravagance ; we 
philosophize without being seduced into effeminacy ; we are bold 
and daring, but this energy in action does not prevent us from 
giving to ourselves a strict account of what we undertake. Among 
other nations, on the contrary, martial courage has its foundation 
in deficiency of culture. We know best how to distinguish be- 
tween the agreeable and the irksome ; notwithstanding which wc 
do not shrink from perils.” In this panegyric of the national 
character, Pericles has rightly expressed the real spirit of Athens 
as distinguished from Sparta. The courage and activity of the 
Athenians were the result of open-eyed wisdom, and not of mere 
gymnastic training. Athens knew that the arts of life and the 
pleasures of the intellect were superior to merelj" physical exer- 
cises, to drill, and to discipline. 

While fixing our thoughts upon Pericles as the exponent of 
the mature spirit of free Ilcllas, we owe some attention to his 
master, the great Anaxagoras, who first made reason play the 
chief part in the scheme of the universe. Of the relations of 
Anaxagoras to his pupil Pericles, this is what Plutarch tells us : 
“ He that saw most of Pericles, and furnished him nH»st especial- 
ly with a weight and grandeur of sense superior to all arts of 
popularity, and in general gave him his elevation and sublimity of 
purpose and of character, was Anaxagoras of Clazomcnae, whom 
the men of those times called by the name of Nous — ^that is, mind 
or intelligence ; whether in admiration of the great and extraor- 
dinary gift he displayed for the science of nature, or because he 
was the first of the philosophers who did not refer the first order- 
ing of the world to fortune or chance, nor to necessity or com- 
pulsion, but to a pure, unadulterated intelligence, which in all 
other existing mixed and compound things acts as a principle of 
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discrimination^ and of combination of like with like.” Thus we 
may say, without mysticism, that at the very moment in history 
when the intelligence of mankind attained to freedom^ there arose 
a philosopher in Anaxagoras to proclaim the freedom and absolute 
supremacy of intelligence in the universe ; and a ruler in Pericles 
to carry into action the laws of that intelligence, and to govern 
the most uncontrollably free of nations by reason. When Peri- 
cles died, Athens lost her Zeus, her head, her real king. She was 
left a prey to parties, to demagogues, to the cold encroaching 
policy of Sparta. But Pericles had lived long enough to secure 
the immortality of what was greatest in his city — to make of 
Athens in her beauty a joy forever.” 

** If the army of Nicias had not been defeated under the walls 
of Syracuse; if the Athenians had, acquiring Sicily, held the 
balance between Rome and Carthage, sent garrisons to the Greek 
colonies in the south of Italy, Rome might have been all that its 
intellectual condition entitled it to be, a tributary, not the con- 
queror, of Greece; the Macedonian power would never have at- 
tained to tlic dictatorship of the civilized states of the world.” 
Such is the exclamation of Shelley over the fall of Athens. But, 
according to the Greek proverb, to desire impossibilities — in the 
past as in the present — is a sickness of the soul. No Greek state 
could have maintained its while it ruled a foreign empire ; 
nor is the right to govern measured by merely intellectual ca- 
pacity. The work of Greece was essentially spiritual and not 
political. The chief sign of weakness which meets us in the 
fourth period is in the region of politics. After the humiliation 
of Athens, Sparta assumed the leadersliip of Greece. But she 
shamefully misused her power by betraying the Greek cities of 
Asia to the Persians, while her generals and harmosts made use 
of their authority for the indulgence of their private vices. Noth- 
ing in the previous training of the Spartan race fitted them for 
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the control of nations with whose more liberal institutions and 
refined manners they could not sympathise. Their tyranny 
proved insupportable, and was at last reduced to the dust by the 
Thebans under Pelopidas and Epaminondas. But Thebes had 
neither the wealth nor the vigor to administer the government of 
Hellas. Therefore the Greek states fell into a chaos of discord, 
without leadership, without a generous spirit of mutual confi- 
dence and aid ; while at the same time the power of the Mace- 
donian kingdom was rapidly increasing under the control of Phil- 
ip. An occasion offered itself to Philip for interfering in the 
Greek affairs. From that moment forward forever the cities of 
Greece became the fiefs of foreign despots. The occasion in 
question was a great one. The Phocians had plundered the Del- 
phian temple, and none of the Greeks were strong enough to pun- 
ish them. The act of the Phocians was parricidal in its sacrilege, 
suicidal in short-sightedness. Defiling the altar of the ancestral 
god, on whose oracles the states had hitherto depended for coun- 
sel, and destroying, with the sanctity of Delphi, the sacred sym- 
bol of Greek national existence, they abandoned themselves to 
desecration and dishonor. With as little impunity could a king 
of Judah have robbed the temple and invaded the holiest of ho- 
lies. But neither Spartans nor Athenians nor yet Thebans arose 
to avenge the affront offered to their common nationality. The 
whole of Greece proper lay paralyzed, and the foreigner stepped 
in — Philip, whom in their pride they had hitherto called the Bar- 
barian. He took up the cause of Phoebus and punished the chil- 
dren of the Delphian god for their impiety. It was clearly proved 
to the states of Hellas that their independence was at an end. 
They submitted. Greece became the passive spectator of the 
deeds of Macedonia. Hellas, who had been the hero, was now 
the chorus. It was Alexander of Macedon who played the part 
of Achilles in her future drama. 
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One man vindicated the spirit of Greek freedom i^ainst this 
deapotism. The genius of Athens, militant once more, but des- 
tined not to triumph, incarnates itself in Demosthenes. By dint 
of eloquence and weight of character he strives to stem the tide 
of dissolution. But it is in vain. His orations remain as the 
monuments of a valiant but ineffectual resistance. The old in- 
telligence of Athens shines, nay, fulminates, in these tremendous 
periods; but it is no longer intelligence combined with power. 
The sceptre of empire has passed from the hands of the Athe- 
nians. 

Still, though the states of Greece are humiliated, though we 
hear no more of lonians and Dorians, but only of Macedonians, 
yet the real force of the Greek race is by no means exhausted in 
this fourth period. On the contrary, their practical work in the 
world is just beginning. Under the guidance of Alexander, the 
Greek spirit conquers and attempts to civilise the East. The 
parallel between Alexander and Achilles, as before hinted, is more 
than accidental. Trained in the study of Homer as we are in the 
study of the Bible, he compared his destinies with those of the 
great hero, and formed himself upon the type of Pelides. At 
Troy he pays peculiar reveicnce to the tomb of Patroclus. He 
celebrates Hephsestion’s death with Homeric games and pyres up- 
piled to heaven. He carries Homer with him on w ar-marches, 
and consults the Ilkui on occasions of doubt. Alexander's pur- 
pose was to fight out to the end the fight begun by Achilles be- 
tween West and East, and to avenge Greece for the injuries of 
Asia. But it waa not a merely military conquest which he exe- 
cuted* Battles were the means to higher ends. Alexander sought 
to subject the world to the Greek spirit, to stamp the customs, 
the thoughts, the languiq^ and the culture of the Greeks upon 
surrounding nations. Poets and philosophers accompanied hb 
armies* In the deserts of Bactiia and SyriHi and Libya he found* 
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ed Greek cities. During the few years of his short life he not 
only swept those continents, but he effaced the past and inaugu- 
rated a new state of things throughout them ; so that, in subse- 
quent years, when the Romans, themselves refined by contact with 
the Greeks, advanced to take possession of those territories, they 
found their work half done. The alchemizing touch of the Greek 
genius had transformed languages, cities, constitutions, customs, 
nay, religions also, to its own likeness. Tliis fourth period, a 
period of transition from maturity to decay, is the period of 
Alexander. In it the Greek spirit, which had been gathering 
strength through so many generations, poured itself abroad over 
the world. What it lost in intensity and splendor, it gained in 
extension. It was impossible, even for Greeks, while thus im- 
pressing their civilization on the whole earth, to go on increasing 
in the beauty of their life and art at home. 

Some of the greatest names in art, philosophy, and literature 
still belong to this fourth period. The chief of all is Aristotle, 
il maestro di color che sanno^ the absorber of all previous and con- 
temporary knowledge into one coherent system, the legislator for 
the human intellect through eighteen centuries after his death. 
It is worth observing that Aristotle, unlike Socrates and Plato, is 
not a citizen of Athens, but of the small Thracian town Stageira. 
Thus, at the moment when philosophy lost its essentially Hellenic 
character and became cosmopolitan in Aristotle, the mantle de- 
volved upon an alien. Again Aristotle was the tutor of Alexan- 
der. The two greatest men of the fourth period are thus brought 
into the closest relations. In pure literature the most eminent 
productions of this period are the orations of .dEschines, Demos- 
thenes, Isocrates, and the comedies of Menander. It is not a 
little significant that we should have retained no authentic frag- 
ment of the speeches of Pericles — except in so far as we may 
trust Thucydides — while the studied rhetoric of these politically 
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far less important orators should have been so copiously preserved. 
The reign of mere talk was imminent. Oratory was coming to 
be studied as an art, and practised, not as a potent instnimcnt in 
politics, but as an end in itself. Men were beginning to think 
more of how they spoke than of what they might achieve by 
speaking. Besides, the whole Athenian nation, as dikasts and as 
ecclesiasts, were interested in rhetoric. The first masters of elo- 
quence considered as a fine art were therefore idolized. Demos- 
thenes, JEschincs, Isocrates, combined the fire of vehement parti- 
sans and impassioned politicians with the consummate skill of 
professional speech-makers. After their days rhetoric in Greece 
became a matter of frigid display — an aywyitrfjia €c to Trapaxpfj/ia. 
In the comedies of Menander, as far as we may judge of them 
from fragments and critiques, and from their Latin copies, a very 
noticeable change in the spirit of literature is apparent. The sck 
called New Comedy, of which he was the representative, is the 
product of a meditiitive and inactive age. The great concerns of 
the world, and of human life seen in its profoundest depth, which 
formed the staple of Aristophanes, have been abandoned. We 
are brought close to domesticities: the events of common life 
occupy the stage of Menander. The audience of Aristophanes 
listened with avidity to comedies of which politics upon the 
grandest scale were the substance, Menander invited his Athe- 
nians to the intrigues of young men, slaves, and hetairai, at war- 
fai*e with niggardly parents. Athens has ceased to be an em- 
press. She has become a garrulous housewife. She contents 
herself with studious analysis and refined amusements — still splen- 
did with intelligence and dignified with wisdom, but not weighty 
with the consciousness of power, nor throbbing with the pulses 
of superabundant youthfulness and vigor. 

In the fine arts this fourth period was still inventive. Under 
Alexander painting, which had received its Hellenic character 
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from Polygnotus and Zeuxis, continued to flourish with Apelles. 
Indeed, it may be fairly said that while art in the heroic period 
was confined to the perfecting of the human body, in the second 
period it produced architecture, in the third sculpture, and in the 
fourth painting — this being apparently the natural order of pro- 
gression in the evolution of the fine arts. Lysippus, meanwhile, 
worthily represents the craft of the stiituary in Alexander’s age ; 
while the coins and gems of this time sliow that the glyptic and 
numismatic arts were at their zenith of technical perfection. Of 
Greek music, in the absence of all sure information, it is difficult 
to speak. Yet it is probable that the age of Alexander witnessed 
a new and more complex development of orchestral music. We 
hear of vast symphonies performed at the Macedonian court. 
Nor is this inconsistent with what we know about the history of 
art; for music attains independence, ceases to be the handmaid 
of poetry or dancing, only in an age of intellectual reflectiveness. 
When nations have expressed themselves in the more obvious and 
external arts, they seek through harmonies and melodies to give 
form to their emotions. 

The fifth, last, and longest period is one of decline and decay. 
But these words must be used with qualification when we speak 
of a people like the Greeks. What is meant is, tlrnt the Greeks 
never recovered their national vigor or produced men so great as 
those whom we have hitherto been mentioning. The Macedonian 
empire prepared the way for the Roman: Hellenic civilization 
put on the garb of servitude to Rome and to Christianity. Hence- 
forth we must not look to Greece proper for the more eminent 
achievements of the still surviving spirit of the Greeks. Greek 
culture in its decadence has become the heritage of the whole 
world. Syrians, Egyptians, Phrygians, Romans, carry on the trar 
dition inherited from Athens. Hellas is less a nation now than 
an inteU^tual commonwealth, a society of culture holding various 
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races in communion. The spiritual republic established thus by 
the Greek genius prepares the way for Christian brotherhood : 
the liberty of the children of the Muses leads onward to the free- 
dom of the sons of God. 

In this periocb the chief centres arc first Alexandria and Athens, 
then Rome and Byzantium. The real successors of Alexander 
were his generals. But the only dynasty founded by them which 
rises into eminence by its protection of the arts and literature was 
the Ptolemaic. At Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, libraries were 
formed and sciences were studied. Euclid the geometer, Aratus 
the astronomer, Ptolemy the cosmographer, add lustre to the 
golden age of Alexandrian culture. C’allimachus at the same time 
leads a tribe of learned poets and erudite men of hitters. Dramas 
meant to be read, like Lycophron’s Casmtidm ; epics composed 
in the study, like the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, form 
the diversion of the educated world. Meanwhile the whole genus 
of parasitic litthraimrs begin to flourish : grammarians, who set- 
tle and elucidate texts with infinite labor and some skill ; sophists 
and rhetoricians, whose purpose in life it is to adorn imaginary 
subjects and to defend problematical theses with conceits of the 
fancy and ingenious subtleties of reasoning. A young man writ- 
ing to his mistress, a dinner-seeker who has failed to get an invi- 
tation, Tbemistocles at the Persian court, celebraU^ statues, phil- 
osophical puzzles — everything that can be wordily elaborated is 
grist for their mill. The art of writing without having anything 
particular to say, the sister art of quarrying the thoughts of other 
people and setting them in elaborate prolixities of style, are 
brought to ^rfection. At the same time, side by side with these 
literaiy moths and woodlicc, are the more industrious ants — ^the 
collectors of anecdotes, compilers of biographies, recorders of 
quotations, composers of all sorts of commonplace books, students 
of the paste-brush and scissors sort, to whom we owe much for 
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the preservation of scraps of otherwise lost treasures. Into such 
mechanical and frigid channels has the life of literature passed. 
Literature is no longer an integral part of the national existence, 
but a form of polite amusement. The genius of Hellas has noth- 
ing better to do than to potter about like a dilettante among her 
treasures. 

The only true poets of this period are the Sicilian idyllists. 
Over the waning day of Greek poetry Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 
chus cast the sunset hues of their excessive beauty. Genuine and 
exquisite is their inspiration ; pure, sincere, and true is their exe- 
cution. Yet we agree with Shelley, who compares their perfume 
to “ the odor of the tuberose, which overcomes and sickens the 
spirit with excess of sweetness.” In the same way the erotic epi- 
grammatists, though many of them genuine poets, especially the 
exquisite Meleager of Gadara, in the very perfection of their pe- 
culiar quality of genius offer an unmistakable sign of decay. It 
is the fashion among a certain class of modem critics to extol the 
art of decadence, to praise the hectic hues of consumption, and 
even the dull livors of corruption, above the roses and the lilies 
of health. Let them peruse the epigrams of Meleager and of 
Straton. Of beauty in decay sufficient splendors may be found 
there. 

While Alexandria was thus carrying the poetic tradition of 
Hellas to its extremity in the idyl and the epigram — carving 
cherrystones after the sculptor’s mallet had been laid aside — and 
was continuing the criticism which had been set on foot by Aris- 
totle, Athens persisted in her function of educating Europe. She 
remained a sort of university, in which the doctrines of Plato 
and Aristotle were adequately developed, though not in the most 
comprehensive spirit, by a crowd of peripatetic and academic 
sages, and where the founders of the Epicurean and Stoic schools 
gave a new direction to thought. It was during the first vigor 
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of the Epicurean and Stoic teaching that the spirit of Hellas came 
into contact with the spirit of Rome. Hence Lucretius, Cicero, 
the satirists — whatever, in fact, Rome may boast of philosophy, 
retains the tincture of the ethics of her schoolmasters. Rome, as 
Virgil proudly said, was called to govern — not to write poems or 
carve statues, but to quell the proud and spare the abject Still 
she caught, to some extent, the aesthetic manners of her captive. 
Consequently, long after the complete political ascendency of 
Rome was an established fact, and geographical Greece had be- 
come an insignificant province, the Hellenic spirit led the world. 
And some of its latest products are still dazzling in beauty, mar- 
vellous in ingenuity. Titanic in force. A few names selected from 
the list of Grajco-Roman authors will be more impressive than 
much description. Plutarch of Chajronea, in the first century, 
the author of the great biographies ; Lucian, the Syrian, in the 
second century, the master of irony and graceful dialogue and 
delicate description ; Epictetus, the Phrygian slave, in the second 
century, who taught the latest form of Stoicism to the Romans, 
and had for his succeasor Marcus Aurelius ; Philostratus of Lem- 
nos, the rhetorician and author of the life of Apollonius ; Ploti- 
nus, Porphyrins, and Proclus, the revivers of Platonic philosophy 
under a new form of mysticism at Alexandria during the third 
and fourth centuries ; Longinus, the critic, who adorned Palmyra 
in the third century \* Heliodorus of Emesa, Achilles Tatius, Lon- 
gus, Musseus, the erotic novelists and poets of the fourth and fifth 
centuries — these, not to mention the Christian fathers, are a few 
of the great men whom Greece produced in this last period. But 
now notice how miscellaneous in nationality and in pursuit they 
are. One only is a Greek of the old stock — ^Plutarch, the Boeo- 
tian. One is a slave from Phrygia. Another is a Roman emper- 

* Recent criticism renders the age and country of the critic Longinus 
doubtful 
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or. A fourth is a native of the desert city of Tadmor. Two 
are Syrians. One is a Greek of the JEgean. Another is an 
Egyptian. From this we may see how the genius of the Greeks 
had been spread abroad to embrace all lands. No fact better 
illustrates the complete leavening of the world by their spirit 

But considering that this fifth period may be said to cover six 
centuries, from the death of Alexander to about 300 after Christ 
— ^for why should we continue our computation into the dreary 
r^ons of Byzantine dulness? — it must be confessed that it is 
sterile in productiveness and inferior in the quality of its crop to 
any of the previous periods. Subtle and beautiful is the genius 
of Hellas still, because it is Greek ; strong and stem it is in part, 
because it has been grafted on the Roman character ; its fascina- 
tions and compulsions arc powerful enough to bend the meta- 
physics of the Christian faith. Yet, after all, it is but a shadow 
of its own self. 

After the end of the fourth century the iconoclastic zeid and 
piety of the Christians put an end practically to Greek art and 
literature. Christianity was at that time the superior force in the 
world; and though Clement of Alexandria contended for an ami- 
cable treaty of peace between Greek culture and the new creed, 
though the two Gregories and Basil were, to use the words of 
Gibbon, distinguished above all their contemporaries by the rare 
union of profane eloquence and orthodox piety,” though the 
bishops of the Church were selected from the ranks of scholars 
trained by Libanius and other Greek sophists, yet the spirit of 
Christianity proved fatal to the spirit of Greek art Eariy in the 
fifth century the Christian rabble at Alexandria, under the inspi- 
ration of their ferocious despot Cyril, tore in pieces Hypatia, the 
last incarnation of the dying beauty of the Greeks. She had 
turned her eye backward to Homer and to Plato, dreaming that 
haply even yet the gods of Hellas might assert their power and 
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resume the {[government of the world, and that the wisdom of 
Athens might supplant the folly of Jerusalem. But it was a vain 
and idle dream. The genius of Greece was effete. Christianity 
was pregnant with the mediaeval and the modern world. In vio- 
lence and bloodshed the Gospel triumphed. This rending in 
pieces of the past, this breaking-down of temples and withering 
of illusions, was no doubt necessary. New wine cannot be poured 
into old bottles. No cycle succeeds another cycle in human af- 
fairs without convulsions and revolutions that rouse the passions 
of humanity. It is thus that 

God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Yet even in this last dire struggle of the spirit of pagan art with 
the spirit of Christian faith, when beauty had become an abomi- 
nation in the eyes of the Holiest, on the ruins, as it were, of the 
desecrated fanes of Hellas, weeds lovely in their rankness flour- 
ished. While Cyril’s mobs were dismembering Hypatia, the erot- 
ic novelists went on writing about Daphnis, and Musaeus sang 
the lamentable death of Leander. Nonnus was perfecting a new 
and more polished form of the hexameter. These were the last 
notes of Greek poetry. In these faint and too melodious strains 
the Muse took final farewell of her beloved Hellas. And when, 
after the lapse of a thousand years, the world awoke upon the 
ruins of the past, these were among the first melodies which 
caught its ear. One of the three first Greek books issued from 
the Aldine press about the year 1493, and called by Aldus the 
“precursors,” was the poem of Hero and Leander. It was re- 
printed at Paris in 1507 by De Gourmont, at Alcala in Spain in 
1614, and at Cologne in 1617 by Hirschhom. Our Marlowe in 
the sixteenth century translated Musssus. The French Amyot 
translated Longus, and bequeathed to his nation a voluminous 

4 
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literatufi of p$si^rals founded upon the tale of Chloe. Tasso 
and Guarini, in Italy, caught the same strain ; so that the accents 
of the modem Renaissance were an echo of the last utterances 
of dying Greece. The golden age of pastoral innocence, the 
belt etd delP oro^ of which the Alexandrians liad been dreaming 
in the midst of their efEete and decaying civilization, fascinated 
the imagination^^Of our immediate ancestors, when, three centuries 
ago, they found ^e sun of art and beauty sliining in the heavens, 
new worlds to conquer, and indefinite expansions of tlu^ spirit to 
be realized. 
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CHAPTER IL 
MYTHOLOGY, 

The Notion of a Systematic Pantheon. — Ilomcr and Hesiod. — Mythology be- 
fore Homer. — Supposed Conditions of the Mythopmic Age. — Vico. — The 
Childhood of the World. — Goethe’s Boyhood. — Mythology is a Body of 
Rudimentary Thought, Penetrated with the Spirit of the Nation. — Different 
Views of the Greek Myths. — Gi-ote. — Relies of a Primitive Revelation. — 
The Synd>oUc Hypothesis. — Rationalism and Euhemerus. — Fetichism. — 
Poetic Theory. — The Linguistic Theory. — Comparative Philology. — Solar 
Theory. — The Myth of Herakles : its Solar Interpretation — ^its Ethical Sig- 
nilicance. — Summary of the Points Suggested with Regard to Mythology. — 
Mediaeval Myths. — The Action of the Gi'eek Intelligence upon Mythology: 
in Art — in Philosophy. — Persistence of the National Polytheism. — Ho- 
mer Allegorized at Alexandria. — ^Triumph of Christianity. — The Greek 
Pantlieon in the Middle Ages. — Greek Mythology Recovers Poetic and Ar- 
tistic Value in the Renaissance. 

It has been remarked with justice that, when we use the word 
mythology, we are too apt to think of a Pantheon, of a well-de- 
fined hierarchy of gods and demigods and heroes, all fabulous 
indeed, but all arranged in one coherent system. This conception 
of Greek mythology arises partly from the fact that we learn to 
know it in dictionaries, compiled from the works of authors who 
lived long after the age in which m3i;hs were produced, and part- 
ly from the fact that the conditions under which myth-making 
was a possibility are so far removed from us as to be almost unin- 
telligible. Yet there is some truth in what, upon the whole, is an 
erroneous view. Although the Greek myths, in their origin, were 
not a well-digested system, still they formed a complete body of 
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national thought, on whicli the intelligence of the Greek race, in 
its art and its religion, was continually working, until it took the 
final form in which we have it in our dictionaries. What re- 
maned in the Pantheon of Apollodorus and Hyginus, remained 
there by no freak of accident. What was omitted by Homer and 
by Hesiod was omitted by no operation of blind chance. The 
spirit of the Greeks was concerned in the purification and the 
preservation of their myths, and the unity of that spirit consti- 
tutes the unity of their mythology. 

Two great poets gave to Greek mythology the form which it 
maintained in the historic period. Herodotus says that “ Homer 
and Hesiod named the gods, and settled their genealogies for the 
Hellenes.^^ What this means is, that at a certain prehistoric 
epoch, the epoch of epic poetry, mythology had passed from the 
primitive and fluid state, and had become the subject-matter of 
the arts. Between the mythopoeic liberty of creation and tlic 
collections of the grammarians was interposed tlie poetry, the 
sculpture, and the religious ritual of the historic Greeks. Wliat 
we have to deal with at the present moment is, pot mythology as 
it appears in art, but the genesis of the myths conceived as a body 
of Greek thought and fancy in their infantine or rudimentary 
stages. 

What was mythology before Homer ? How did it come into 
existence ? How were the Greeks brought to believe that there 
was a supreme father of gods and men called Zeus, a wise patron- 
ess of arts and sciences called Pallas, a pure and glorious and far- 
darting deity called Phoebus ? There is no one who does not ac- 
knowledge something sublime and beautiful in this part of the 
Greek mythology. Even those who do not care to comprehend 
the growth of these conceptions admit that the genius of the race 
shone with splendor peculiar to itself in their creation. 

To this question most be counterpoised another. What are 
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we to think about the many repulsive, grotesque, and hideous 
elements of Greek mythology — the incest and adultery of Zeus, 
the cannibalism of Kronos, the profligacy of Aphrodite, the cru- 
elty of I^hcebus ? When thought began to be conscious of itself 
in Greece these abominations moved the anger of the philoso- 
phers, Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Pindar, and Plato, 
in succession, recognized that the mythical fables were incom- 
patible with the notion of deity, and rejected them forthwith. 
Modem students have been so disgusted by the same indecencies 
that some of them have abandoned Greek mythology as hopeless, 
while others have taken refuge in the extraordinary paradox that 
myths arc a disease of language. These methods of dealing with 
the problem are alike unphilosophical. It is impossible for the 
historian to reject what formed the groundwork of religious and 
artistic thought in Greece. It is childish to represent the human 
mind as a sort of bound Mazeppa, stretched helpless on the wild 
horse, Language, which carries it away into the wilderness. 

In order to understand the two questions which have been pro- 
pounded, w^e must make a demand upon our imagination, and 
endeavor to return, in thought at least, to the conditions of a 
people in the mythopceic age — the age, that is to say, in which 
not only were myths naturally made, but all the thinking of a 
nation took the form of myths. We must go back to a time 
when there were no written records, when there were no systems 
of thought, when language had not been subjected to analysis of 
any kind, when abstract notions were unknown, when science had 
not begun to exist, when history was impossible, and when the 
whole world was a land of miracles. There was no clieck then 
laid upon fancy, because nothing as yet was conceived as thought, 
but everything existed as sensation. In this infancy the nation 
told itself stories, and believed in tliem. The same faculties of 
the mind which afterwards gave birth to poetry and theology, 
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philosophy and state-craft, science and history, were now so ill- 
defined and merely germinal that they produced but fables. Yet 
these faculties were vigorous and vivid. The fables they pro- 
duced were infinite in number and variety, beautiful, and so preg- 
nant with thought under the guise of fancy that long centuries 
scarcely sufficed for disengaging all that they contained. In deal- 
ing with Greek mythology it must be remembered that the na- 
tion with whose raythopoeic imagination we are concerned was 
the Greek nation.* It had already in itself all Hellas, as the 
seed enfolds the plant. 

A famous passage in Vico’s work Della Metafisica Poetlca may 
here be paraphrased, in order to make the conditions under which 
we must imagine myths to have arisen more intelligible : f “ Po- 
etry, which was the first form of wisdom, began with a system 
of thought, not reasoned or abstract, as ours is now, but felt and 
imagined, as was natural in the case of those primitive human 
beings who had developed no reasoning faculties, but were all 
made up of senses in the highest physical perfection, and of the 
most vigorous imaginations. In their total ignorance of causes 
they wondered at everything; and their poetry was all divine, 
because they ascribed to gods the objects of their wonder, and 
thought that beings like themselves, but greater, could alone have 
caused them. Thus they were like children whom we notice 
taking into their hands inanimate things, and playing and talk- 
ing with them as though they were living persons. When thun- 

* For this reason the analogy of existing barbarous races will not help us 
much, inasmuch as they are not Greeks nor destined to be Greeks. This con- 
sideration ought to weigh with those who, struck by the depth and beauty of 
some Greek myths, theorize a corruption of primitive revelation or pure the- 
ology to explain them. They ought to remember that they are dealing with 
the myths of Greeks— our masters in philosophy and poetry and art. 

f The original is quoted in the Notes to Qrote, vol. I p. 474. 
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der terrified tbeni, they attri!>uted their own nature to the phe- 
nomenon ; and being apt to express their most violent passions 
by howls and roarings, they conceived heaven as a vast body, 
which gave notice of its anger by lightnings and thunderings. 
The whole of nature, in like manner, they imagined to be a vast 
animated body, capable of feeling and passion.” Vico then pro- 
ceeds to point out how difficult it is for us, who, through long 
centuries, have removed ourselves as far as possible from the life 
of the instincts, senses, and imagination, whose language has be- 
come full of abstract terms, whose conception of the universe 
has been formed by science, whose thought is critical and reflec- 
tive, and who have been educated in a rational theology, to com- 
prehend the attitude of primitive humanity in its personifying 
stage of thought. 

In this childhood of the world, when the Greek myths came 
into existence, the sun was called a shepherd, and the clouds were 
his sheep ; or an archer, and the sunbeams were his arrows. It 
was easier then to think of the sea as a husky-voiced and turbu- 
lent old man, whose true form none might clearly know, because 
he changed so often and was so secret in his ways, who shook 
the earth in his anger, and had the white-maned billows of the 
deep for horses, than to form a theory of the tides. The spring 
of the year became a beautiful youth, beloved by the whole earth, 
or beloved, like Ilyacinthus, by the sun, or, like Adonis, by the 
queen of beauty, over whom the fate of death was suspended, 
and for whose loss annual mourning was made. Such tales the 
Greeks told themselves in their youth ; and it would be wrong to 
suppose that deliberate fiction played any part in their creation. 
To conceive of the world thus was natural to the whole race ; and 
the tales that sprang up formed the substance of their intellectual 
activity. Here, then, if anywhere, we watch the process of a peo- 
ple in its entirety contributing to form a body of imaginative 
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thought, projecting itself in a common and unconscious work of 
art. Nor will it avail to demur that behind the Greeks' there 
stretched a dim and distant past, that many of their myths had 
already taken shape, to some extent, before the separation of the 
Aryan families. That is now an ascertained fact, the bearings 
of which will have to be discussed farther on in this chapter. 
For the moment it is enough to reply that not the similarities, 
but the differences, brought to light by the study of comparative 
mythology are important for the historian of each several race. 
The raw material of silk may interest the merchant or the man 
of science ; the artist cares for the manufactured fabric, with its 
curious patterns and refulgent hues. 

In order further to illustrate the conditions of the mythopoeic 
age, a passage from Dkhtung und Wakrheii of Goethe might 
be quoted. If it is not a mere fancy to suppose that the individ- 
ual lives, to some extent at least, in his own self the life of hu- 
manity, and therefore to conclude that the childhood of the world 
can be mirrored in the childhood of a man, a poet like Goethe is 
precisely fitted, by the record of his own boyhood, to throw light 
upon the early operations of the human mind. For, in oiie sense 
of the term, the mythopceic faculty never dies with poets. In 
their own persons they prolong the youth and adolescence of 
the race, retaining the faculty, now lost to nearly all, of looking 
on the universe as living. Goethe, then, relates that when he was 
at school at Frankfort, he used to invent stories about himself 
and the places he frequented, half consciously, and half by a 
spontaneous working of his fancy. These stories he told to his 
school fellows so vividly that they accepted them as fact. ‘^It 
greatly rejoiced them,” he says, “ to know that such wonderful 
things could befall one of their own playmates ; nor was it any 
harm that they did not understand how I could find time and 
space for such adventures, as they must have been, pretty well 
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aware of all my comings and goings, and how I was occupied 
the whole day.” He goes on to recount one of these marvellous 
narratives. The scene of it was laid in Franhfort., in a street fa- 
miliar to his school-fellows. Down this street, which had a long 
blank wall surmounted by trees, he supposed himself to have been 
walking one day, and to have found a door in the wall, not no- 
ticed by him on any previous occasion. His curiosity being 
aroused, he knocked at the door, and, after some delay, was ad- 
mitted. Inside he found a garden full of wonders — fountains 
and fair nymphs, exotic shrubs and quaint old men, magicians, 
knights, sylphs, and all the proper furniture of a romance. Goe- 
the’s comrades, the first time that they heard him describe this 
enchanted pleasure-ground in glowing terms, already more than 
half believed in its existence; “and,” says the poet, “eacJb of 
them visited alone the place, without confiding it to me or to the 
others, and discovered the nut-trees,” but none found the door. 
Still, they did not disbelieve what Gk>ethe told them, but preferred 
to imagine that the magic door had once, at least, been seen by 
him, and opened for him only, though it remained invisible and 
closed for them. And herein they were literally right, for Goethe 
trod an enchanted ground of poetry which few can hope to win. 
The story proved so fascinating that he had to tell it over and 
over again, always repeating the isamc order of events, until, he 
says, “ by the uniformity of the narrative I converted the fable 
into truth in the minds of my hearers.” 

This, then, may be used as an illustration of the mythopoeic 
faculty. All that was needed for the growth of myths was crea- 
tive mind on the one side and receptive and believing mind on 
the other. It did not, probably, require a Goethe to make a myth, 
though we may still believe that the greatest and best myths 
owed their form to the intervention at some period of unknown 
and unacknowledged Goethes. When the logical faculty was in 
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abeyance, when the critical faculty had not been aroused, when 
sympathy was quick, language fertile, fancy exuberant, and belief 
sincere, there was nothing to check mythopoetry. The nation 
had to make the step from boyhood to adolescence before the 
impulse ceased. Nor was there any education from without in a 
fixed body of systematized knowledge to coerce its freedom. 
Forming the first activity of the intellect, it held in solution, as 
it were, the rudiments of religion and morality, of psychological 
reflection, of politics, geography, and histor}\ Had there been 
any one to ask Uie myth-maker : Who told you this strange tale ? 
what is your authority for imposing it upon us ? he would have 
answered : The goddess told me, the divine daughter of inemor}’, 
as I walked alone. And this he would sincerely and conscien- 
tiously have believed ; and those who heard him w ould have 
given credence to his words ; and thus his intuitions became their 
intuitions. Creative faculty and credence, insight and sympathy, 
two forms of the same as yet scarcely divided operation of the 
mind, gave permanence to myths. What the fathers received 
they transmitted to their sons. Successive generations dealt 
freely with them, moulding and remodelling, within the limits 
set upon the genius of the race. Hundreds may have been pro- 
duced simultaneously, and among them must have raged a fierce 
struggle for existence, so that multitudes perished or were hope- 
lessly defaced, just as in the animal and vegetable kingdoms whole 
species disappear or survive only in fragments and fossils. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the power which presided 
over the transmission of the myths was the spirit of the people. 
An inherent selective instinct in the nation determined which of 
them should ultimately survive ; and thus a body of legend, truly 
national, was formed, in which the nation saw itself reflected. 
When, therefore, we say that Greek mythology is Hellenic and 
original, we are admitting this unconscious, silent, steady, irresist' 
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ible faculty of the mind to fashion gods in its own image, to 
come to a knowledge of itself in its divinities, to create a glorified 
likeness of all that it admires in its own nature, to deify its truest 
and its best, and to invest its thought in an imperishable form of 
art. Nor will it here again avail to demur that Zeus w^as original- 
ly the open sky, Pallas the dawn, Phoebus and Artemis the sun 
and moon. The student of the Greeks accepts this information 
placidly and gratefully from the philologer; but he passes im- 
mediately beyond it. For him Zeus, Pallas, Phoebus, Artemis 
are no longer the sky and dawn, the sun and moon. Whatever 
their origin may have been, the very inythopanc process placed 
them in quite a different and more important relation to Greek 
thought when it handed them over to Ilosiod and Homer, to 
Pindar and .t'Eschylus, to Pheidias and Polygnotus. 

To discuss the bearings of the linguistic and solar theories of 
mythology may be reserved for another part of this essay. It is 
enough, at this point, to bear in mind that there was nothing in 
the consciousness of the prehistoric Greeks which did not take 
the form of myth. Consequently their mythology, instead of 
being a compact system of polytheism, is really a whole mass 
of thought, belonging to a particular period of human history, 
when it was impossible to think except by pictures, or to record 
impressions of the world except in stories. That all these tales 
are religious or semi-religious — concerned, that is to say, with 
deities — must be explained by the tendency of mankind at an 
early period of culture to conceive the powers of nature as per- 
sons, and to dignify them with superhuman attributes. To the 
apprehension of infantine humanity everything is a god. View- 
ed even as a Pantheon, reduced to rule and order by subsequent 
refiection, Greek mythology is, therefore, a mass of tlic most het- 
erogeneous materials. Side by side with some of the sublimest 
and most beautiful conceptions which the mind has ever pro* 
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duced, we find in it much that is absurd and trivial and revolting. 
Different ages and conditions of thought have left their products 
embedded in its strange conglomerate. While it contains frag- 
ments of fossilized stories, the meaning of which has cither been 
misunderstood or can only be explained by reference to barbaric 
customs, it also contains, emergent from the rest and towering 
above the rubbish, the serene forms of the Olympians. Those 
furnish the vital and important elements of Greek mythology. 
To perfect them was the work of poets and sculptors in the 
brief, bright blooming time of Hellas. Yet, whpn we pay these 
deities homage in the temple of the human spirit, let us not for- 
get that they first received form in the mythopojic age — the age 
of the disease of language,” as Max Muller whimsically states it. 

In order to comprehend a problem so complex as that which 
is offered by mythology, we must not be satisfied with approach- 
ing it from one point of view, but must sift opinion, submit our 
theory to the crucible in more than one experiment, and, after all 
our labor, l>e content to find that much remains still unexplained. 
Therefore, it will not do to accept without further inquiry the 
general description of the mythopoeic faculty whicli has just been 
advanced. After examining the various methods which may be 
adopted for dealing with the myths, and welcoming the light 
which can be thrown upon the subject from different quarters, it 
will, perhaps, l>e possible to return to the original position with a 
fuller understanding of the problem. If nothing else be gained 
by this process, it is, at least, useful to be reminded that intricate 
historical questions cannot be settled by one answer alone ; that 
a variety of agencies must be admitted ; and that the domination 
of a favorite hypothesis is prejudicial to the end which serious 
inquiry has in view. 

Regarding the Greek myths in their totality as a thickly tufted 
jungle of inexplicable stories, and presupposing the activity of the 
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mythopoBic faculty to be a play of irrational fancy, it is possible 
for the political historian to state them as he finds them, and 
then to pass on and to disregard them. This is, practically speak- 
ing, what Grote has done, though the luminous and exhaustive 
treatment of mythology in his sixteenth chapter proves his com- 
plete mastery of the subject from the philosophic point of view. 
Solely occupied with history, and especially interested in political 
history, when he hiis once recognized “ the uselessness of digging 
for a supposed basis of truth” in legends which relate to “ a past 
which was never present,” he is justified in leaving them alone. 
The strong political bias which concentrates attention upon the 
development of constitutions and the history of states, while it 
throws the lesthetic activity of the race into the background, suf- 
ficiently accounts for this negative relation to the myths. Its 
value for our purpose consists in the recognition that mythology 
must not be confounded with history. 

Another method of dealing with mythology requires a passing 
notice, and a brief dismissal. It has not unfrequently been sug- 
gested at uncritical periods of culture, and by uncritical minds in 
our own age, that the Greek myths are the degradation of prim- 
itive truth revealed to mankind by God. As they are Christians 
who advance this view, the essential dogmas of Christianity are 
sought for in the Greek Pantheon. The three persons of the 
Trinity, the personality of the devil, the Divine RtHleemer, and so 
fortli, arc read into the sagas of Kronos and Prometheus and 
Phoebus. To bring arguments against a theory so visionary, and 
so devoid of real historical imagination, would be superfluous. 
Otherwise, it might be questioned how a primitive revelation, 
after undergoing such coniplc^te disintegration and debasement, 
blossomed forth again into the rosthetical beauty which no one 
can deny to be the special property of the Greek race. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the hypotliesis, a primal truth was first de- 
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graded, so as to lose its spiritual character ; and then, from this 
corruption of decay, arose a polytheism eminently artistic, which 
produced works of beauty in their kind unsurpassable, but in their 
essence diverse from the starting-point of revelation. Moreover, 
the very dogmas which these visionaries detect in Greek mythol- 
ogy had an historical development posterior to the formation of 
the Greek Olympus. It was, for instance, the Greek genius in its 
old age which gave the substantiality of thought to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The only good to be got from the consideration 
of this vain method is the conviction that a problem like that of 
Greek mythology must be studied in itself and for itself. What- 
ever its antecedents may have been, its outgrowth in poetry, phi- 
losophy, and sculpture — in other words, its realized or permanent 
manifestation — is not Christian, and has nothing but general hu- 
man elements in common with Christianity. 

A third hypothesis for the explanation of Greek myths, which 
used to find much favor with the learned, may be stated thus. 
Myths were originally invented by priests and sages, in order to 
convey to the popular mind weighty truths and doctrines which 
could not be communicated in abstract terras to weak intelligences. 
Thus, eacli myth was a dark speech uttered in parables. The first 
fatal objection to this theory is that it docs not fulfil its own con- 
ditions. To extract a body of doctrine from the vast majority of 
the myths is not possible. Moreover, it is an inversion of the 
natural order to assume that priests and sages in a very early age 
of culture should have been able to arrive at profound truth, and 
clever enough to clothe it in parable, and yet that, as the nation 
grew in mental power, the truths should have been forgotten, and 
the symbols which expressed them have been taken as truth in 
and for itself. Without, however, entering into a discussion of 
this hypothesis in detail, it is enough to point out that it implies 
the same incapacity for realizing the early conditions of society 
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which is involved in Locke’s and Adam Smith’s theory of the 
Origin of Language. It presupposes fully developed intelligence, 
whereas we are concerned precisely with the first and germinal 
commencement of intelligence. At the same time there is a cer- 
tain foundation for the symbolic theory. Just in the same way 
as all languijge is unconsciously metaphorical, so all myths are 
parabolical, inasmuch as they involve the operation of thought 
seeking to express itself externally. The mistake lies in main- 
taining that the parabolic form was deliberately used in the pre- 
historic period. Its deliberate employment must rather be con- 
fined to the age of self-conscious thinking. Thus the myths by 
which Plato illustrated his philosophy, the Empedoclean parable 
of Love and Hate, the Choice of Herakles invented by the sophist 
Prodicus, arc purposely symbolical. It is also worth noticing that, 
among genuine myths, those which seem to justify this hypothe- 
sis are of com[>aratively late origin, or are immediately concerned 
witli psychological questions — such, for example, as the myths of 
Cupid and Psyche and of Pandora and Epimetheus. 

A fourth way of dealing with mythology is to rationalize it, by 
assuming that all the marvellous stories told about the gods and 
heroes had historical foundation in the past. Myths, according to 
this method, become the reminiscences of actual facts, the biogra- 
phies of persons, which in course of time have lost their positive 
tnith. In order to recover and reconstitute that truth, it is neces- 
sary to reduce them to prose. Thus Hccatteus, who was one of 
the earliest among the Greeks to attempt this interpretation, de- 
clared that Geryon w^as a king of Epirus, and that Cerberus was a 
serpent haunting the caverns of Cape Taenarus. Herodotus, in 
like manner, explained the sacred black dove of Dodona by saying 
that slie was a woman, who came from Egyptian Thebes, and in- 
troduced a peculiar cult of Zeus into Hellas. After the same 
ffishion, Python, slain by Pheebus, was supposed to have been a 
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troublesome freebooter. ./Eolus was changed into a weatherwise 
seaman, the Centaurs into horsemen, Atlas into an astronomer, 
Herakles into a strong-limbed knight-errant. It was when the old 
feeling for the myths had died out among the learned, when phys- 
ical hypotheses were jidoj)ted for the explanation of the heavens 
and the earth instead of the religious belief in nature-deities, and 
when prose had usurped on poetry, that this theory was worked 
into a system. Euhemerus, the contemporary of the Macedonian 
Cassander, wrote a kind of novel in which lie made out that all 
the gods and heroes had once been men. Ennius translated this 
work into Latin, and the rationalizing method was called Euhem- 
erism. The hold which it has retained upon the minds of suc- 
ceeding ages is sufficient to show that it readily approves itself to 
the understanding. It seems to make everything quite smooth 
and easy. When, for instance, we read the revolting legend of 
Pasiphae we like to fancy that after all she only fell in love with 
a captain called Taurus, and that Dtedalus was an artful go-lu^ 
tween. Unfortunately, however, there is no guide more delusive 
than Euhemerism. It destroys the true value of mythology, con- 
sidered as the expression of primitive thought and fancy, reduc- 
ing it to a mere decayed and weed-grown ruin of prosaic fact. 
Plato was right when he refused to rationalize the myths, and 
when, by his own use of myths, he showed their proper nature as 
the vehicle for thoughts as yet incapable of more exact expres- 
sion. At the same time it would be unphilosophical to deny that 
real persons and actual events have supplied in some cases the 
subject-matter of mythology. Tlie wanderings of Odysseus, the 
Trojan War, the voyage of the Argonauts, the kingdom of Minos, 
the achievements of Herakles, have, all of them, the appearance of 
dimly preserved or poetized history. Yet to seek to reconstruct 
history from them, “to dig for a supposed basis of truth” In 
them, is idle. The real thing to bear in mind is that great men 
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and stirring events must have been remembered even in the myth- 
opeeic age, and that to eliminate them from the national con- 
sciousness would have been impossible. A nucleus of fact may, 
therefore, have formed the basis of certain myths, just as a wire 
immersed in a solution of salts will cause the fluid to condense in 
crystals round it. But, as in the case just used by way of illus- 
tration, we do not see the wire, but the crystals, after the process 
has been finished, so in mythology it is not the fact but the fancy 
which attracts our attention and calls for onr consideration. This 
illustration might be extended so as to apply to any substratum, 
linguistic, solar, symbolical, or other, that may be supposed to 
underlie the fancy-fabric of mythology. The truth to be looked 
for in myths is psychological, not historical, aesthetic rather than 
positive. 

In order to make the relation of actuality to imagination in the 
mythopcpic process still more intelligible, another illustration can 
be drawn from nature. Pearls are said to be the result of a se- 
cretiem effused from the pearl-oyster round a piece of grit or tliorn 
inserted between its flesh and the shell in which it lives. To the 
production of the pearl this extraneous object and the irritation 
which it causes are both necessary ; yet the pearl is something in 
itself quite independent of the stimulating substance. Just so 
the myth, which corresponds to the pearl, is a secretion of the 
national imagination which has been roused into activity by some- 
thing accidental and exterior. 

It is possible to take a fifth line and to refer mythology to feti- 
chism. Strictly speaking, fetichisin can never explain the prob- 
lem of the mythopoeic faculty, except in so far as we may assume 
it to have formed a nt^cessary stage of human development ante- 
rior to polytheism. Greek mythology, together with Greek nat- 
ure-worship, would, according to this fifth method of interpreta- 
tion, have to be regarded as a refinement on the savage dread of 
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fetiches. Beginning with a servile prostration before the powers 
of nature, this attitude of simple awe would have been gradually 
elevated to the height which it attained in Homer and Hesiod. 
In the progressive amelioration of the race myths would thus have 
occupied a middle place between the fetich and the free divinities 
of art. Putting aside all tlie difficulties which involve the ques- 
tion whether fctichisin is rightly regarded tus the first attitude of 
man towards nature, it is clear that the fetichistic hypothesis can- 
not cover the whole field of our inquiry. What it does do is to 
offer an explanation of the origin of nature-worship, and to ac- 
count for the fact that external objects are regarded as living, 
sentient beings in the myths. Long before the philosophers of 
Ionia conjectured that the stars are fiery vapors, peo[)le fancied 
they w^ere gods. It has been well observed that the Greeks never 
speak of a god of the sun, or a goddess of the moon. They wor- 
shipped the sun as a god in Helios, the moon as a goddess in Se- 
lene. This direct reference of the mind to natural things as ob- 
jects of adoration may, possibly, be a purified form of fetichism. 
But, taken by itself alone, fetichism is not adequate to account 
for the many-sided, many-featured product of the mythical im- 
agination, which continued active long after the age of savagery. 
Nor, indeed, have the historians, who attribute great importance 
to this stage of religious feeling, claimed for it so much. 

According to yet a sixth view the myths arc to be considered 
as nothing more or less than poems. This theory is not, at first 
sight, very different from that which is involved in the first ac- 
count given of the mythopadc faculty. It is clear that the stories 
of Galatea, of l^an and Pitys, of Hesperus and Hymenaeus, and, 
in a deeper sense, perhaps, of Prometheus and Pandora, are pure 
poems. That is to say, the power which produced them was 
analogous to the power which we observe in poetic creation at 
itie present day, and which lias continued the mythopmic age into 
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the nineteenth century. Yet we should lose a great deal in exact- 
itude and fulness of conception if we identified mythology with 
poetry. Poetry is conscious of its aim ; it demands a fixed form ; 
it knows itself to be an art, and, as an art, to be different from re- 
ligion and distinguished from history. Now, mythology in its ori- 
gin was antecedent to all such distinctions, and to all the conscious 
adaptations of means to ends. Behind the oldest poetry which we 
possess there looms a background of mythology, substantially ex- 
isting, already expressed in language, nebulous, potential, contain- 
ing in itself the germs of all the several productions of the hunnin 
intellect. The whole intellect is there in embryo ; and behind 
mythology nothing is discoverable but thought and language in 
the same sphere. Therefore we lose rather than gain by a too 
strict adherence to what may be termed the poetical liypothesis, 
although the analogy of poetry, and of poetry alone, phices us at 
the right point of view for comprehending the exercise of the 
myth-making faculty. 

Before completing the circle of incjuiry by a return with fuller 
knowledge to tin* point from which we started, it is necessary to 
discuss a seventh way of dealing with the problem, which profess- 
es to be alone the truly scientific method. It may be called the 
linguistic theory, since it rests upon analysis of language, and 
maintains that mythology is not so much an independent prod- 
uct of the human mind, expressed in words, as a morbid phase of 
language, considered as a thing apart. Max Muller, who has given 
currency to this view in England, states expressly that ‘‘ Mytholo- 
gy, which was the bane of the ancient world, is in truth a disease 
of language. A myth means a word, but a word which, from be- 
ing a name or an attribute, has been allowed to assume a more sub- 
stantial existence and jigain, under mythology “ I include every 
case in which language assumes an independent power and reacts 
on the mind, instead of being, as it was intended to be, the mere 
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realization and outward embodiment of tbe mind.^ The first 
thing which strikes a student accustomed to regard mythology as 
a necessary and important phase in the evolution of thought, when 
he reads these definitions, is the assumption that ftdOoc is synony- 
mous with what wc mean by word, instead of including the wider 
content of a story told in words, lie is thus led to suspect a 
theory which contrives to make the problem of mythology pass 
for a branch of philology. Nor can he comprehend in what 
sense mythology may be called “a disease of language” rather 
than a disease of the mind which uses language. Docs Max 
Muller mean that language suffered, or that the thinking subject 
suffered through the action of the bane ? He probably means the 
former ; but, if so, language must be supposed to live a life apart 
from thought, triumphing over the freedom of the human mind, 
and imposing its figments on the intellect. Such a belief might 
seem due partly to a too exclusive study of language in itself, in 
the course of which tbe philologer comes to regard it as discon- 
nected from thought, and partly to the neglect of the fact that it 
is the same human subject which produces language and myths, 
that language and thought in their origin are inseparable, but that 
when language has once been started, it has to serve the various 
purposes of thought, and lend itself to myth and poem, philosoph- 
ical analysis and religious dogma. Another point to criticise is 
the inevitable corollary that the soul of a great nation, like the 
Greeks, for instance, in the course of its advance to tbe maturity 
of art and freedom, passes through a period of derangement and 
disease, by which its civilization is vitiated, its vitality poisoned 
at the root, and all its subsequent achievements tmnted ; and that 
this spiritual phthisis can be traced to a sickly state of language 
at a very remote historical period when as yet the nation was 
scarcely constituted. Seriously to enterUun this view is tanta- 
mount to maintaining that corruption and disease may be the di« 
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lect efficient canscs of the highest art on which humanity can 
pride itself, since it is indubitable that the poems of Homer and 
the sculptures of Pheidias are the direct outgrowth of that “bane 
of the ancient world” which, to quote another pithy saying of 
Max Mhller, converted wymirm into numina. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out the curious want of faith in the Welt-Oeist (or 
God) which this implies; the unimaginative habit of mind we 
should encourage if we failed to discern the excellence of a civili- 
zation that owed its specific character to mythology ; the unphil- 
osophical conclusions to which we might be brought if we denied 
that the intelligence is free while following the fixed laws of its 
evolution, and that the essential feature in this evolution is the 
advance from rudimentary to more developed thought. Lan- 
guage, however potent in reaction upon thought, is after all the 
vehicle and instrument of thought, and not its master. This 
leads to yet a further criticism : granting that language was “ in- 
tended to be the mere realization and outward embodiment of the 
mind” — though this is a wide begging of the most difficult of 
all questions — it docs not follow that in mythology language is 
not pursuing its appointed function. If the mythological phase 
of thought is less apparent among the Semitic than among the 
Aryan nations, are we to say that this is so because the Semitic 
languages escaped the whooping-cough of mythology, or not far 
rather because the mind of the Aryan races had a greater aptitude 
for mythology, a greater aptitude for art? In the fifth place, the 
definition of mythology is too wide for the special purpose of the 
problem. Bacon long ago pointed out that one of the chief 
sources of error arises from our tendency to mistake words for 
realities. This imperfect adjustment of language to the purposes 
of thought is not peculiar to the mythopoeic age. When we use 
such phrases as “ vital force,” wo are designating the results of 
observation and experience by a word which ought not to be 
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regarded as more than a sign. Yet, because “ vital force ” has 
sometimes been recognized as something positive and substan- 
tially existent, we cannot on that account call it a myth without 
impoverishing the resources of language, and making one word do 
the work of two. The truth, therefore, is, that in the mythopoeic, 
as in every other age, words have done .violence to thought ; nor 
need it be contested that the idola fori were more potent in the 
infancy than in the maturity of intelligence. While concerned 
with this branch of our critique, it is curious to observe the satis- 
faction with which the advocates of the linguistic theory use it 
as the means of rehabilitating the moral character of the ancient 
Greeks, by trying to make out that the tales of (Edipus, Pelops, 
and Kronos owe their repulsive elements to verbal mistakes. To 
the student it is undoubtedly a relief to fancy that the incest of 
Jocasta was originally no more than a figurative way of speaking 
about the alternations of day and night, lie derives, indeed, the 
same sort of contentment by this method as the rationalist who 
explains the legend of l^asiphae upon Euhemeristic principles. 
Yet it is surely a poor way of whitewashing the imagination of 
the ancients to have recourse to a theory which sees in myths 
nothing better than a mange or distemper breaking out in lan- 
guage, and tormenting the human mind for a season. Nor can 
the theory be stretched so far as to exonerate the nation from its 
share of interest in these stories. Tlie people who made the sup- 
posed linguistic mistakes delighted in the grotesque and fantastic 
legends which were produced. Even if words deluded them, their 
wills wore free and their brains at work while under the perni- 
cious. influence. The real way of exculpating the conscience of 
the Greeks, indicated both by philosophy and common-sense, is 
to point out that in the age of reflection the tragic poets moral- 
ized these very myths, and made them the subject-matter of the 
gravest art, while the sages instituted a polemic against, the con^ 
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fusion of fabulous mythology with the pure notion of Godhead 
obtained by rejection. 

The theory of development which seems to underlie the lin- 
guistic doctrine is, that thought in its earliest stage is positive 
and clear and adequate. The first savage who thinks secs the 
sun, for example, and calls it the sun ; but in talking about the 
sun he begins to use figurative language, and so converts his sim- 
ple propositions into myths. At this point, argues the philologer, 
he goes wrong and b(‘comcs the victim of delusions. The fallacy 
in this view appears to lie in attributing to the simple and sensu- 
ous apprehension of the savage the same sort of simplicity as that 
which we have gained by a process of abstraction, and consequent- 
ly inferring that the importation of fancy into the thinking proc- 
ess implies a species of degeneracy. The truth seems rather to 
be quite the contrary. If wo grant, for the sake of argument, 
that the first thoughts arc in a certain sense simple, they have 
nothing in common with the generalizations of the understand'- 
ing. Except in relation to immediate perceptions, their gener- 
ality is empty until it has been filled up with the varied matter 
of the senses and the imagination. Mythology and poetry are, 
therefore, an advance upon the primitive prose of simple appre- 
hension, What was a mere round ball becomes a daedal world ; 
and it is not till the full cycle of the myth-creating fancy has 
been exhausted that the understanding can return upon a higher 
level by abstraction to intellectual simplicity. The same is true 
about theology. The first dim sense of the divine in nature as a 
unity may possibly have been prior to the many deities of polyth- 
eism ; men may have looked upon the open sky and called that 
god. Yet it was not a retrogression, but an advance from that 
first perception to the mythological fulness and variety which 
gave concreteness to the notion of the deity. In this way the 
whole content of human nature — feeling, sense, activity, and so 
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foiih — ^was imported into the original and hollow notion ; or, to 
state the process with greater accuracy, the germ of thought, by 
unfolding its potentiality, showed that what had seemed a barren 
unit was a complicated organism with a multiplicity of parts. It 
remained for a further stage of thought, by reflection and abstrac- 
tion, to return at a higher level to the conception of intellectual 
unity. What we have to guard against is the temptation to at- 
tribute our own abstractedness, the definiteness of positivism, the 
purity of monotheism, to the first stage of thought. Ours is the 
triumph of the understanding in its vigor over bewildering ful- 
ness ; theirs w^as the poverty and nakedness of a first awakening 
of intelligence. The same critique might be applied to the the- 
ory that language starts with universals. Here, again, all turns 
upon the question, WTiat sort of universals? Unless wx are cau- 
tious, we run the risk of ending in a view almost identical with 
the theory of primitive revelation, by following which to its con- 
clusions we arc forced to regard the history of the human race, 
not as a process of development, but as a series of disastrous er- 
rors and of gradual decline. 

What remains the solid outcome of the linguistic theory is that 
in the raythopccic age, when there was no criticism and no reflec- 
tion possible, the idola fori were far more powerful than now, and 
consequently many legends were invented to account for words of 
which the true meaning had been forgotten. Accordingly philol- 
ogy is one of the keys by which the door of mythology may be 
unlocked. At the same time, considering the complex relations 
of thought to language, especially in their commencement, it is 
wrong to concentrate attention upon language. In like manner, 
it will be admitted that the genders of the nouns contributed their 
quota to the personification of female and male deities; but it 
would be wrong to argue that the numina were divided into male 
and female because the Twmina were so distin^i^aished. In order 
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to appreciate the personifying instinct, we must go back in im- 
agination to a point beyond the divergence of thought and lan- 
guage ; and we sliall find that if priority can be assigned to either, 
it will be to thought, as that by which alone the human subject 
can be said to be. Language has sex because sex is a property of 
the talking being. The deities are male and female, not because 
their names have genders, but because the thinking being, for 
whom sex is all-important, thinks its own conditions into the 
world outside it. 

The linguistic theory for the interpretation of mythology is 
based upon comparative philology, which has proved beyond all 
contest that the Aryan races liad not only their grammar, but a 
certain number of their myths in common before tlie separation 
of the Hindoo, Hellenic, and Teutonic stocks. The Vedic litera- 
ture exhibits the mythological material in rudiment, and its style 
approximates to that of poetry. Hence it has been assumed that 
the discovse of language wfis less virulent in the oldest Aryan writ- 
ings than it afterwards became in Hesiod and Homer — the nom- 
iua had not as yet been so utterly dtdorraed and corrupted into 
numirni. The inefiic.iency of arguments like this is that they have 
no value except in relation to a previously adopted view. To the 
opponent of the linguistic Jis the only scientific method for the ex- 
planation of myths, it is left to answer: What you regard as cor- 
ruption of language I regard as development of thought. Wliat 
interests rne in Greek mythology is precisely this : that the Aryan 
poems have passed into complicated stories illustrative of pure 
Hellenic modes of thouglit and feeling, which in their turn will 
give occfision for epics, dramas, statues, and philosophies. In the 
same way, the amount of similarity which comparative mytholo- 
gy has demonstrated in the myths of all the members of the Ary- 
an family is, from the Greek historian's point of view, far less 
important than their differences. The similarity belongs to the 
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stock as it existed in prehistoric times. Tlie difTcrences mark 
the external conditions and internal qualities of the nations as 
they played their part in the world’s history. The “ disease of 
language” which severally afflicted the Hindoos, the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Scandinavians, turns out to be a faitliful mirror 
of their concrete life. Any one, by way of illustration, can work 
out the problem of national psychology offered by the nature-wor- 
ship of the sun in Ormuzd, in Plia^bus, and in Balder. The pale 
and beautiful Balder, who must perish, and whose death involves 
the wwld in w^ailing; the radiant and conquering Phoibus, the 
healing deity, the purifier, the voice of prophecy and poetry and 
music ; Ormuzd, the antagonist of darkness and of evil, the object 
of desire and adoration to the virtuous and pure — these sun-gods 
answer to the races, as their geographical conditions and their 
spirit made them. Nor is this all. The mythology of each na- 
tion has a physiognomy and cliaracter of its own — that of the 
Greeks being clearness and articulation in opposition to the fonn- 
lessness and misty vagueness of the Hindoos. To mistake a 
Greek tale of deity or hero for a Hindoo talc of d<uty or hero is 
impossible. While the student of prehistorical antiquities will, 
therefore, direct attention to the likeness revealed by comparative 
mythology, the historian of nations will rather be attrai'ted by 
those differences which express themselves in mature art, litera- 
ture, and religion.^ 

♦ The dissimilarity between Greek and Roman religion has often been ob- 
served, and will t)e touched upon below. Supposing it Uj be proved that the 
Romans can produce one relic of an Aryan myth in Romulus, we find that 
their most native deities — Satumus, Ops, Bellona, Janus^ Terminus, Concordia, 
Fides, Bonus Eventus, and so forth — are abstractions which have nothing in 
common with Greek or other Aryan legends. They are the eharactenstic 
product of the Roman mind, and indicate its habit of thought. In like man- 
ner it is only by a crasis amounting to confusion that Mcrcurius can be idei> 
tified with Hermes, or Hercules with Herakles. 
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One of the most salient points of similarity between the sever- 
al families of Aryan myths concerns those which are called solar 
legends. In all of these we read of children fated to slay their 
fathers, of strong giants condemned to obey the rule of feeble 
princes, of heroic young men forced to quit their first love for 
another woman. The heroes of these stories are marked out in 
their cradle by miraculous signs and wonders, or are suckled by 
wild beasts in the absence of their parents; in their youth they 
slay serpents sent to destroy them ; in their manhood they shine 
forth as conquerors. Their death is not unfrequently caused by 
slight and unforeseen, tlumgh fated, occurrences — by a weapon 
that strikes the only vulnerable part of their body, in the case of 
Achilles and Siegfried ; by a twig of mistletoe, in the case of 
Balder ; by a thorn, in the cuvse of Isfendiyar ; by an envenomed 
mantle, in the case of Hcrakles. One great mythus fascinated 
the imagination of Norsemen and Hindoos, Greek and Persian, 
German and Roman ; interwove itself with their history ; gave a 
fonu to tlu'ir poetry ; and assumed a prominent place in their re- 
ligion. So far, it may bo sfiid that comparative philology has es- 
tablished sonietliing solid, which is at the same time of vast im- 
portance for the student of prehistorical antiquity. It is also not 
improbable that these legends referred originally to the vicissi- 
tudes of the sun in his yearly and daily journeys through the 
heavens. Thus mucli may be conceded to the solar theorists, re- 
membering always that this primitive astronomical significance, if 
it existed, was forgotten by the races for whom the myths became 
the material of poetry and religion. But, unfortunately, the dis- 
covery has been strained beyond its proper limits by students who 
combine a solar theory with the linguistic in their interpretation 
of mythology. In their hands all the myths are made to refer to 
the sun and the moon, to dawn and evening. “ The difficulty,” 
says Max Muller, “ which I myself have most keenly felt is the 
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monotonous character of the dawn and sun legends. Is every- 
thing the dawn? is everything the sun? This question I had 
asked myself many times before it was addressed me by others.” 
How consistently Professor Max Muller found himself obliged to 
answer this question in the affirmative is known to every student 
of his works, not to mention those of Mr. Cox. The hand-books 
of mythology which are now in vogue in England expound this 
solar theory so persistently that it is probable a race is growing 
up who fancy that the early Greeks talked with most “ damnable 
iteration ” of nothing but the weather, and that their conversation 
on that fruitful topic fell sick of some disease, breeding the tales 
of Thebes and Achilles and Pelops’s line, as a child breeds mea- 
sles. It is therefore necessary to subject it to criticism. 

The first point for notice is that mythology lends itself almost 
as well to meteorological as to solar theories. Kuhn and Schwartz, 
as Professor Muller himself infonns us, arrived at the conclusion 
that “ originally the sun was conceived implicitly as a mere acci- 
dent in the heavenly scenery.” Instead, therefore, of finding the 
sun and the dawn in all the myths, they are always stumbling 
upon clouds and winds and thunder. This differing of the doc- 
tors is, after all, no great matter. Yet it warns us to be careful 
in adopting so exclusively, as is the present fashion, either the so- 
lar or the meteorological hypothesis. A second consideration 
which inclines to caution is the facility of adapting the solar the- 
ory to every story, whether fabulous or historical. In this sense 
the famous tract which proved that Napoleon the Great only ex- 
isted in the mythical imagination may be taken as a reductio ad 
ahmrdum of the method. A third ground for suspension of 
judgment lies in the very elaborate manipulation which the ety- 
mologies of such words as Eros, Erinnys, and the Charites have 
undcigone before they yielded up their solar content. But the 
multiplication of general objections is not to the present purpose. 
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It is enou|);]i to bear in mind that, however important the sun was 
to the ancient Aryans, he could not have been everything: he 
was, after all, but one among many objects of interest ; and what 
requires to be still more remembered, is that the Greeks them- 
selves, in dealing with the tales of Achilles, or of Kephalos and 
Prokris, did not know that they w^cre handling solar stories. It 
is, therefore, misleading to bfise hand-books which serve as intro- 
ductions to Greek literature and art upon speculation about the 
solar groundwork of the myths. In the works of Homer and 
Hesiod, of vEschyliis and Sophocles, the myths were animated 
with spiritual, intellectual, and moral life. To draw the lessons 
from them which those poets drew, to demonstrate the grandeur 
of the imagination which could deal with those primeval tragic 
tales, should be the obje<*t of the educator; not to till his pages 
with extremely doubtful matter about sun and dawn ad infinitum. 
The true relation of the solar theory to a Greek myth may be 
illustrated by the talc of Hcrakles, whom the Greeks themselves 
may perhaps have recognized as a solar deity, since Herodotus 
identified him with a riuenician god.* We arc therefore justi- 
fied in dealing with this hero as a personification of the sun, 
Ilerakles is the child of Zeus. He strangles in his cradle the ser- 
pents of the night. lie loves lole, or the violet-colored clouds of 
dawn. He performs twelve labors, corresponding to the twelve 
months of the solar year. He dies of a poisoned robe amid 
fianies that may be taken for the blood-red sunset clouds. The 
maiden lolc, now evening and not morning, visits him again in 
death ; and he ascends from his funeral pyre of empurpled moun- 
tain peaks to heaven. Let all this be granted. So far the solar 
theory carries us. But is this all ? In other words, is tliis, which 
the current hand-books toll us about Ilerakles, the pith of the 
matter as it appeared to the Greeks ? When we turn to the Phi* 

* ii. 44, 
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lo9ophy of History of Hegel, who worked by another than the 
solar method, and was more anxious to discover thoughts than 
etymologies, we read : “ Hercules is among the Hellenes that spir- 
itual humanity which, by native energy, attains Olympus through 
the twelve far-famed labors ; but the foreign idea that lies at the 
basis is the sun completing its revolution through the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac.” Here we touch the truth. The solar 
foundation of the my thus is wholly valueless and unimportant — 
in other words, is alien to its essence, when compared with the 
moral import it acquired among the Greeks. It is the concep- 
tion of life-long service to duty, of strength combined with pa- 
tience, of glory followed at the cost of case, of godhead acliicved 
by manhood through arduous endeavor — it is this that is really 
vital in the myth of llcraklcs. By right of this the legend en- 
tered the sphere of religion and of art. In this spirit the sophist 
enlarged upon it, when he told how Ilerakles in his youth chose 
virtue with toil rather than pleasure, incorporating thus the high 
morality of Hesiod with the mythical element. If myths like 
these are in any sense diseased words about the sun, we must go 
further and call them immortalized words, words that have attain- 
ed eternal significance by dying of the disease that aflSicted them. 
The same remarks apply to all the solar and lunar stories — to 
Achilles, Endyraion, Kephalos, and all the rest. As solar myths 
these tales had died to the Greeks. As poems, highly capable of 
artistic treatment, in sculpture, or in verse, pregnant with human- 
ity, fit to form the subject of dramatic presentation or ethical de- 
bate, they retained incalculable value. The soul of the nation 
was in them. And that is their value for us. 

To deny the important part which the sun, like the earth or 
the sea, played in early mythology would be absurd. To dispute 
the illumination which comparative philology has thrown not 
only upon the problem of the myths, but also upon the early 
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unity of races iintil recently divided in onr thought, would be still 
more ridiculous. The point at issue is simply this, that in Greek 
mythology there is far more than linguistic and solar theories can 
explain, and that more is precisely the Greek genius. The phi- 
lologer from his point of view is justified in directing attention 
to the verbal liusk of myths ; but the student of art and litera- 
ture must keep steadily in view the kernel of tliought and feel- 
ing which the myths contain. It is only by so doing that the 
poetry and art which sprang from them can be intelligently stud- 
ied. Thus the modern text-books of mythology are misleading, 
in so far as they draw the learner’s mind away from subjects of 
historical importanc(‘ to bare archaeology. 

As the result of analysis, the following propositions may be 
advanced. In the earliest ages the races to wdiom we owe lan- 
guages and literature and ait possessed a faculty which may be 
called the inythopa*ic, now almost wholly extinct, or rather super- 
seded by the exercise of other faculties which it contained in em- 
bryo. The operation of this faculty was analogous to that of the 
poetic ; that is to say, it was guided by the imagination more 
than by the dry light of the understanding, and its creative ener- 
gy varied in proportion to the imaginative vigor of the race which 
exercised it. The distinction here introduced is all-important ; 
for only thus can we explain the very different nature of the 
Greek and Roman religions. The tendency to personification 
which distinguishes mythology was due to the instinct of uncivil- 
ized humanity to impute to external objects a consciousness simi- 
lar to that by which men arc governed — in other words, to regard 
them as living agents with wills and passions like our own. If 
feticliism be the rudimentary phase of this instinct, polytheism 
indicates an advance by which the mind has passed from the 
mere recognition of spiritual power in nature to the invest- 
ment of that power with personal and coiporeal qualities. But 
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just as the imagination varies in degree and force in different 
races, so will this power of carrying the personifying instinct on- 
ward into art be found to vary. The Romans stopped short at 
allegories ; in otlier words, they did not carry their personification 
beyond the first stage. The Greeks created divine personalities. 
Many myths contain moral and philosophical ideas convoyed in 
parables, and some of them have indubitable reference to r(;al 
events and persons. But in no case of a primitive and genuine 
mythus are we to expect deliberate fiction or conscious symbol- 
ism, or, again, to seek for a discoverable substratum of solid fact.. 
Entering the sphere of mythology, facts become cthcrcalized into 
fancies, the actual value of which lies in the expression of the na- 
tional mind, so that mythical and spiritual are in this respect 
synonymous. To use a metaphor, a myth is a Brocken-spectre 
of the thought which produced it, and owes the features by which 
we can distinguish it to the specific character of the people among 
whom it sprang into existence. The analysis of langtiage shows 
that the whole Aryan family held a great number of their myths 
in common, that many legends arc stories told to account for 
words and phrases which had lost their original significance, and 
that in these stories the alternations of night and day and tlu^ pro- 
cession of the seasons played a very important part, l^hilology 
can, however, furnish no more than the prolegomena to mytholo- 
gy. After hearing its report, the student of Greek art and litera- 
ture must take the Greek myths at a Greek valuation — must con- 
sider what they were for the Athenians, for example, and not 
what they had once been. Finally, it may be remembered that 
to hope for a complete elucidation of a problem so far removed 
from observation and experiment would be vain. The conditions 
of the mythopceic age cannot be reconstituted ; and were they to 
reappear through the destruction of civilizations, the reflective un- 
derstanding would not be present to examine and record them 
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The diflSculty which besets the problem of mythology, owing to 
the remote antiquity of the myth-making age, is to some extent 
removed by observing the operation of the mythopoeic faculty in 
the historic period. Given social circumstances similar, if even 
only in a limited degree, to those of the prehistoric age ; given a 
defect of the critical and reflective faculty, an absence of fixed 
records, and a susceptible condition of the popular imagination, 
myths have always sprung up. While it is not, therefore, possi- 
ble to find exact analogies to the conditions under which the 
Greek mythology originated, something may be gained by direct- 
ing attention to medijeval romance. The legends which in Italy 
converted Virgil into a magician, the epic cycles of Charles the 
Great and Arthur, the Lives of the Saints, the fable of Tannhau- 
ser and the Veniisberg, the Spanish tale of Don Juan, and the 
German talc of Faust are essentially mythical. What is instruc- 
tive about medijeval romance for the student of mythology in 
general is that here the mytliopadc imagination has been either 
dealing with dim recollections of past history, or else has been 
constructing for itself a story to express a doctrine. After ex- 
cluding the hypoth(‘sis of c(»nscious working to a prefixed end, we, 
therefore, find in tliese legends an illustration of tiie sense in which 
the symbolical and rationalistic theories can be said to be justi- 
fied. In the case of Virgil, the poetry of Rome’s greatest singer 
never ceased to be studied during the darkest years of the dark 
ages, and his name was familiar even to people who could not 
read his verse, lie was known to have been a pagan, and at the 
same time possessed with what then seemed like superhuman 
knowledge. It followed that he must have been a wizard, and 
have gained his power and wisdom by compelling fiends. Hav- 
ing formed this notion of Virgil, the popular fancy ascribed to 
him all the vast works of archit43cture and engineering which re- 
mained at Rome and Naples, inventing the most curious stories to 
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explain why he liad made them. When we turn to the Carlovin- 
gian cycle, we discover that the great name of the PVankish em- 
peror, the memory of liis wars, and the fame of his generals have 
survived and been connected with the crusading enthusiasm wliich 
pervaded Europe at a later period. Border - warfare between 
France and Spain plays a prominent part in this epic, and gradu- 
ally the figure of lloland usurps upon the more historically impor- 
tant personages. To “dig for a supposed basis of truth” in the 
Carlovingian cycle would be vain ; yet the view is forced upon us 
that without some historical basis the cycle would not have sprung 
into existence, or have formed a framework for the thought and 
feeling of one period of the Middle Ages. The achievements of 
Arthur must be regarded as still more wholly mythological. The 
more we inquire into his personality, the less we find of real his- 
torical subsistence. A Celtic hero, how created it is impossible to 
say, becomes the central figure of the most refined romance which 
occupied the attention of German, French, and British poets in 
the Middle Ages. Round the fictitious incidents of his biography 
gathers all that chivalry, with its high sense of humanity and its 
profound religious mysticism, conceived of purest and most no- 
ble; while, at the same time, certain dark and disagi’eeable de- 
tails, especially the incestuous union from which Mordi*ed sprang, 
remind us of the savage and unmoralized origin of the fable. We 
therefore find in the Arthurian cycle something very much anal- 
ogous to the Tale of Troy. The dim memory of a national 
struggle, an astronomical myth, perchance, and many incidents of 
merely local interest have been blended together and filled with the 
very spirit of the ages and the races that delighted in the story as 
a story. This spiritual content gives its value to the epic. Me- 
diaeval hagiography furnishes abundant examples of the way in 
wliich facts transform themselves into fables and mythological 
material is moulded into shape around some well - remembered 
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name, the rclif^ious consciousness externalizing itself in acts which 
it attributes to its heroes. When we read the Fioretti di San 
Francesco^ we arc well aware that the saint lived — his life is one 
of the chief realities of the thirteenth century ; but we perceive 
that the signs and wonders wrought by him proceed from the 
imagination of disciples ascribing to St. Francis what belongs 
partly to the ideal of his own character and partly to that of mo- 
nastic sanctity in general. In the fable of Tannhauser we meet 
witli another kind of reiainiscence. There is less of fact and 
more of pure invention. The pagan psist, existent as a sort of 
daimonic survival, is localized at Horsel. Tlie interest, however, 
consists liere wholly in the parabolic meaning — whether Tann- 
hauser ever existed does not signify. His legend is a poem of 
the Christian knight ensnared by sin, aroused to a sense of guilt, 
condemned by the*8uprenie tribunal of the Church, and pardoned 
by the grace of God. In like manner, tlie lust for knowledge, for 
power, and for pleasure, withheld by God and nature, fiqds ex- 
pression in the Faust legend ; while inordinate carnal appetite is 
treated tragically in Don Juan, These three legends deserve to 
be called myths rather than poems in the stricter sense of the 
word, because tliey ap[)e-ar at many points and cannot be traced 
up to three definite artistic sources, while it is clear from their 
wide Jicccptancc that they embodied thoughts which were held to 
be of great importance. In them, therefore, we find illustrated 
the theory which explains mythology by the analogy of poetry. 
That the mediajval myths which have been mentioned never at- 
tained the importance of Greek mythology is immediately ac- 
counted for by the fact that they sprang up, as it were, under the 
shadow of philosophy, religion, and history. They belonged to 
the popular consciousness ; and this popular consciousness had no 
need or opportunity of converting its creatures into a body of be- 
liefs, because both science and orthodoxy existed. In the historic 
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period mythology must always occupy this subordinate position ; 
and, perhaps, this fact miglit be reflected back as a further argu- 
ment, if such were needed, against the theories that the Greek 
myths, while leading onward to the Greek Pantheon and Greek 
art, originated as an undergrowth beneath the decaying fabric of 
revealed truth or firmly apprehended philosophical ideas. At all 
events, both the positive and negative circumstances which we 
observe in them confirm the general view of mythology that has 
been advanced. 

The Homeric and Ilesiodic poems were interposed between the 
reflective consciousness of the Greeks in the historic age and the 
mass of myths already existent in Hellas at the time of their com- 
position, and thus mythology passed into the more advanced stage 
of art. It did not, however, cease on that account to retain some 
portion of its original plasticity and fluidity.* It is clear from 
Pindar and the fragments of the minor lyric poets, from the 
works of the dramatists, from Plato, and from other sources, 
that what Herodotus reports about Homer and Hesiod having 
fixed the genealogies of the gods cannot be taken too literally. 
Non-Horaeric and non-llesiodic versions of the same tales were 
current in various parts of Greece. The same deities in different 
places received different attributes and different forms of wor- 
ship; and the same legends were localized in widely separated 
spots. Each division of the Hellenic family selected its own 
patron deities, expressing in their cult and ritual the specific 
chaiucteristics which distinguished Dorian, -^lian, and Ionian 
Hellas. At the same time certain headquarters of worship, like 
the shrine of Delphi and the temple of Olympian Zeus, were 
strictly Panhellenic. In this way it is clear that while Greek 
mythology acquired the consistence of a natural religion, it re- 
tained its free poetic character in a great measure. The nation 
never regarded their myths as a body of fixed dogma, to alter 
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which was impious. Great liberty, consequently, was secured for 
artists ; and it may be said with truth that the Greeks arrived 
through sculpture at a consciousness of their gods. A new 
statue was, in a certain sense, a new deity, although the whole 
aim of the sculptor must, undoubtedly, have been to render vis- 
ible the thoughts contained in myths and purified by poetry, and 
so to pass onward step-wise to a fuller and fuller realization of 
the spiritual type. It is this unity, combined with difference, that 
makes the study of Greek sculpture fascinating in itself, and fruit- 
ful for the understanding of the Greek religion. 

It lies beyond the scope of this chapter to consider how the 
Greek intelligence was first employed upon the articulation of its 
mythology, and next upon its criticism. The tradition of a Ti- 
tanomachy, or contest between nature-powers and deities of rea- 
son, marks the first step in the former process. The cosmogon- 
ical forces personified in the Titans gave place to the presiding 
deities of political life and organized society, in whom the human 
reason recognized itself as superior to mere nature. Olympus 
was reserved for gods of intellectual order, and thus the Greeks 
worshipped what was best and noblest in tliemselves. At the 
same time the cosmogonical divinities were not excluded from 
the Greek Pantheon, and so there grew up a kind of hierarchy 
of greater and lesser deities, Oceanus, Poseidon, l^roteus, the 
Tritons and the Nereids, Amphitrite and Thetis, for example, are 
ail powers of the sea. They arc the sea conceived under differ- 
ent aspects, its divine personality being multitudinously divided 
and delicately characterized in each case to* accord with the 
changes in the element. The same kind of articulation is ob- 
servable in the worship of deities under several attributes. Aph- 
rodite Ourania and Aphrodite Panderaos are one as well as two. 
Eros and Himeros and Pothos are not so much three separate 
loves, 4S love regarded from three different points of view. Here 
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the hierarchy is psychological, and represents an advance made 
in reflection upon moral qualities ; whereas in the former case 
it was based on the observation of external nature. To this in- 
quiry, again, belongs the question of imported myths and foreign 
cults. The worship of Corinthian Aphrodite, for example, was 
originally Asiatic. Yet, on entering Greek thouglit, Mylitta ceased 
to be Oriental and assumed Hellenic form and character. Sen- 
suality was recognized as pertaining to the goddess whose domain 
included love and beauty and the natural desires. 

More than the vaguest outlines of such subjects of interest can- 
not be indicated here. It is enough to have pointed out that as 
Greek mythology was eminently imaginative, fertile in fancy and 
prolific in dramatic incident, so it found its full development in 
poetry and art. Only through art can it be rightly comprehend- 
ed ; and the religion for which it supplied the groundwork was 
itself a kind of art. It is just this artistic quality which distin- 
guished the Greeks from the Romans. As Mommsen well ob- 
serves, “ there was no formation of legend in the strict sense 
in Italy.” The Italian gods were in their origin more matter- 
of-fact than Greek gods. They contained from the first a pro- 
saic clement which they never threw aside ; nor did they give 
occasion to the growth of fable with its varied fabric of hu- 
man action and passion. Thus the legal and political genius 
of the Latin race worshipped its own qualities in these allegor- 
ical beings. 

The process hitherto described lias been the passage of mythol- 
ogy into religion and the expression of religion by art. When 
the Greek intelligence became reflective in the first dawn of phi- 
losophy, it recognized that the notion of divinity, to Qtiov^ was 
independent and in some sense separable from the persons of the 
Pantheon in whom it inhered. This recognition led to a criti- 
cism of the myths by the standard of ideal godhead. Just as the 
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Olympic deities, as representiitivc of pure intellect or spirit, had 
superseded the bare nature-forces, so now the plulosopliers sought 
to distil a refined conception of God from the myths in general. 
Their polemic was directed against Uomer, in whom, like Herod- 
otus, they recognized the founder of the current mythological 
theology. Both Pythagoras and Heraclitus are reported to have 
said that IIoukt ought to be publicly thnist from the assembly 
and scourged. Xenojdianes plainly asserted that the Greek an- 
thropomorphism was nf> better than a w'orship of humanity with 
all its vices, illustrating his critiipie by a<iding that just in the 
same way might lions adore lions and horses horses. His own 
conception (d the deity was monotheistic, to this extent, at least, 
that he abstract(‘d from the universe a notion of divine power 
and wisdom, and jiscribed to it the only reality. Plato, in the 
Republic^ unified tln^se points of view, severely criticising Homer 
for the imnuu'ality of his fictions, and attributing to his own 
demiurgic deity those qualiti(*s of goodness, truth, and beauty 
which are the highest ideals (»f the human spirit. In connection 
with this pt)lemic against [metical theology, we have to notice the 
attempts of physical [)hilost)phers to explain the universe by nat- 
ural causes, and the great saying of Anaxagoras that reason rules 
the wmrld. Thus the s[)eculHtive understanding, following various 
lines of thought and jidopting diverse theories, tended to react 
upon mytlM)logy and to corrode the aiic/uu)t fabric of GrtMik po- 
lytheism. In the course of this disintegrating [)rocess a new and 
higher religii)n was developed, which Plato expressed by saying 
that we ought “ to become like God, m far as this is possible ; 
and to beconu» like him is to become holy and just and wise.” 
At tlie same time those who felt the fonie of the critique, but 
could not [fiaee themselves at the new scientific point of view, 
remained sceptical ; and against this kind of scepticism, wdiich 
implied personal lawlessness, Ari8to{)hanes directed his satire. 
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Whatever may have been the attitude of philosophers in their 
schools, mythology meanwhile retained its hold uj)on the popu- 
lar mind. It was bound up with the political traditions, the gen- 
tile customs, the ritual, and the arts of the whole race. To dis- 
place it by a reasoned system of theology, enforced by nothing 
stronger than the theories of the sages, was impossible. The ex- 
tent to which philosophy permanently affected the creed of thint- 
mg and religious men in Greece by substituting theism for the 
fabulous theology of the poets has been well expressed in Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Pericles, “ So dispassionate a temper,” he ob- 
serves, ** a life so pure and unblemished in authority, might well 
be called Olympian, in accordance with our conceptions of the 
divine beings to whom, as the natural authors of all good and of 
nothing evil, we ascribe the rule and government of the w^orld — 
not as the poets represent, who, while confounding us with their 
ignorant fancies, are themselves confuted by their own poems 
and fictions, and call the place, indeed, where they say the gods 
make their abode, * a secure and quiet seat, untroubled with winds 
or clouds,’ and ‘ equally through all time illumined with a soft 
serenity and a pure light,’ as though such were a home most agree- 
able for a blessed and immortal nature ; and yet, in the mean- 
while, affirm that the gods themselves are full of trouble and en- 
mity and anger, and other passions which no way become or b(*- 
long to even men that have any understanding.” It, is clear that 
when the religious consciousness had reached this point of puri- 
fied clairvoyance the race was ready for a more spiritual theology, 
which philosophers like Marcus Aurelius found in natural religion, 
while the common folk accepted Christianity. 

After flowing side by side for many centuries, the currents of 
mythological belief and of philosophical speculation reunited at 
Alexandria, where a final attempt was made to animate the Ho- 
meric Pantheon with the spirit of metaphysical mysticism. Ho- 
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mer became a priest as well as poet, and the Iliad was made to 
furnish allc^yorics for an age grown old in intellectual subtlety. 
This was the last period of mythology. While Hypatia was 
lecturing on Horner, the Christians were converting the world. 
To keep the gods of Greece alive was no longer possible. Re- 
garded from the beginning as persons with a body corresponding 
to their spiritual substfince, they had in them the certainty of 
dissolution. Though removed ideally beyond the sphere of hu- 
man chance and change, they remained men and women with 
passions like our own. Pure spirit had not been realized in 
them ; and blind fatc^ had from the first been held to be supreme 
above them. Unlike tlie incarnate God of Christianity, they had 
not passed forth from the spiritual world to abide here for a 
season and njturn to it again. Therefore they perished. During 
the domination of mediieval (-hristianity the utmost they could 
do was to haunt the memory like wraiths and phantoms, to linger 
in neglected and unholy places like malignant powers of evil. 
Hut when the forc(! of ascetic Christianity declin(‘d, and the spirit 
of humane culture reawokc in Europe, those old gods reasserted 
their ascendency — no longer as divinities indeed, but as poems 
forming an essential clement of the imagination. The painters 
and sculptors of Italy gave once more in breathing marble and 
fair color fonn to those immortal thoughts. The poets sang the 
old songs of H(‘.llas in new language to new measures. Even the 
Churchmen invoked God from Homan pulpits as Summus Ju- 
piter, and dignified Madonna with the attributes of Artemis and 
Pallas. 

Such is the marvellous vitality of this mythology. Such is its 
indissoluble connection with the art and culture which sprang 
from it, of which it was the first essential phase, and to which 
we owe so much. I^ong after it has died as religion, it lives on 
as poetry, retaining its original quality, though the theology con- 
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tained in it has been forever superseded or absorbed into more 
spiritual creeds. 

Note. — I wish to qualify what I have said upon pp. 67-80 by stating that 
my critique of the linguistic and solar theories is not, as I hope, directed in 
any impertinent spirit against the illustrious teacher to whom, in common 
with most Englishmen, I owe nearly all my knowledge of comparative my- 
thology, but rather against notions which have gained currency through a too 
exclusive attention to the origin of Greek mythology. I want to remind stu- 
dents of Greek literature that, after all they may have learned from Sanscrit, 
they are still upon the threshold of mythology as it was determined by the 
genius of the Greek race. There is a <langcr of diverting the mind from 
questions of thoughts to questions of words, and leading people to fancy that 
etymological solutions arc final 
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CHAPTER III. 

ACHILLES. 

Unity of IHaA . — Character of Achilles. — Structure of the whole Poem. — Com- 
parison with other Ki)ics. — Energy Dividing into Anger and Love. — Per- 
sonality of Achilles. — The Quarrel with Agamemnon. — Pallas Athene. — 
The Emba.ssy. — Achilles’ Foreknowledge of his Death. — The Messuage of 
AntihK'hus. — Interview with Thetis. — The Shouting in the Trench. — The 
Speech of Xanthu.s. — The Pa^an over Hector’s Corpse. — The Ghost of 
Patroclus. — The Funeral Obsecpiies of Patroclus. — Achilles and Priam. — 
Achillea in Ibades. — Achilles (\>nsidcrcd as a Greek Ideal. — Friendship 
among the Greeks. — Heroism and Knighthood : Ancient and Modern 
Chivalry. — The of Aeschylus. — Achilles and Hector. — Alex- 

ander the Great. — The Djcmonic Kature of Achilles. 

It is the sign of a return to healthy criticism that scholars arc 
beginning to at^knowledgc that the Iliad may be one poem — that 
is to say, no mere pjitchwork of ballads and minor epics put to- 
gether by some diaskeuast in the age of Pisistratus, but the work 
of a single poet, who surveyed his creation as an artist, and was 
satisfied with its unity. We arc not bound to pronounce an 
opinion as to whether this poet was named Homer, whether 
Homer ever existed, and, if so, at what period of the world’s his- 
tory he lived. We are not bound to put forward a complete 
view concerning the college of Homerida^, from which the poet 
must have arisen, if he did not found it. Nor, again, need we 
deny that the Iliad itself presents unmistakable signs of having 
been constructed in a great measure out of material already ex- 
isting in songs and romances dear to the Greek nation in their 
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youth, and familiar to the poet The aesthetic critic finds no 
difficulty in conceding:, nay, is eag^cr to claim, a long genealogy 
through antecedent, now forgotten, poems for the Iliad, But 
about this, of one thing, at any rate, he will be sure, after due 
experience of the tests applied by Wolf and his followers, that 
a great artist gave its present form to the Iliad^ tliat he chose 
from the whole Trojan talc a central subject for development, 
and that all the episodes and collateral matter with which he en- 
riched his epic were arranged by him with a view to the effect 
that he had calculated. 

What, then, was this central subject, which gives the unity of 
a true work of art to the Iliad? We answer, the person and the 
character of Achilles. It is not fanciful to say, with the old 
grammarians of Alexandria, that the first line of the poem sets 
forth the whole of its action — 

Sing, goddess, the wrath of Achilles, son of Pelcua. 

The wrath of Achilles, and the consequences of that wTath in 
the misery of the Greeks, left alone to fight without their fated 
hero ; the death of Patroclus, caused by his sullen anger ; the en- 
ergy of Achilles, reawakened by his remorse for his friend’s death ; 
and the consequent slaughter of Hector, form the whole of the 
simple stnicture of the Iliad, This seems clear enough when we 
analyze the conduct of the poem. 

The first book describes the quarrel of Achilles with Agamem- 
non and his secession from the war. The next seven books and 
a half, from the second to the middle of the ninth, are occupied 
with the fortunes of the Greeks and Trojans in the field, the ex- 
ploits of Diomede and Ajax, and Hector’s attack upon the camp. 
In the middle of the ninth book Achilles reappears upon the scene. 
Agamemnon sends Ulysses and Phosnix to entreat him to relax 
his wrath and save the Greeks; but the hero remains obdurate. 
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He Las resolved that his countrymen shall pay the uttermost 
penalty for the offense of their kin^. The poet having foredeter- 
mined that Achilles shall only consent to fight in order to revenge 
Patroclus, is obliged to show the iiicfficacy of the strongest mo- 
tives from without; and this he has effected by the episode of 
the embassy. Th<i tenth book relates the night attack upon the 
camp of the Trojan allies and the theft of the horses of Rhesus. 
The next five books conbiin a further account of the warfare car- 
ried on among the. ships betwe«ui the Achaians and their foes. It 
is in the (jourse of thes(‘ events that Patroclus (*onies into promi- 
nence. We find him attending on the wounded Eurypyliis and 
waniing Achilles of the imminent peril of the tieet. At last, in 
the sixteentli book, when Hector has carried fire to the ship of 
Protesilaus, Achilles commands Patroclus to jissume the armor 
of Peleus and lead his Myrmidons to war. The same book de- 
scribes the repulse of Hect(»r and the death of Patroclus, while 
the seventeenth is taken up with the fight for the body of Achil- 
les’ friend. But from the eighteenth onward the true hero as- 
sumes his nuik Jis protjigimist, making us feel that what has gone 
lK*fore has only been a preface tt> his a<’,tion. His seclusion from 
the war has not only enabled the poet to vary tin' inten'st by dis- 
playing other charac'ters, but has also prt>ved the final intervention 
of Acliilles to be absolut(!ly necessiiry for the success of the Gn‘ek 
army. All the threads (d interest are gathered together and con- 
verge on him. Whatevc*r we have learned conceniing the situa- 
tion of the war, the characU^rs of the clnefs, and the jealousies of 
the gods, now serv'es to dignify his single person and to augment 
the terror lie inspires. With his im»re shout he dislodges the 
Trojans from the camp. Tin? divine arms of Hephaestus are 
fashioned for him, and forth he goes to drive the foe like mice 
before him. Then he contends with Sirnoeis and Scamander, the 
river-gods. Ijjistly, he slays Hector. What follows in the twenty- 
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third and twenty-fourtli books seems to be intended as a repose 
from the vehement action and high-wrought passion of the pre- 
ceding five. Patroclus is buried, and his funeral games arc cele- 
brated. Then, at the very end, Achilles appears before us in the 
interview with Priam, no longer as a petulant spoiled child or fiery 
barbarian chief, but as a hero, capable of sacrificing his still fierce 
passion for revenge to the nobler emotion of reverence for the ago 
and sorrow of the son less king. 

The centralization of interest in the character of Achilles con- 
stitutes the grandeur of the Iliad, It is also by this that the Iliad 
is distinguished from all the narrative epics of the world. In the 
case of all the rest there is one main event, one deed which has 
to be accomplished, one series of actions with a definite beginning 
and ending. In none else are the passions of the hero made the 
main points of the movement. This may be observed at once 
by comparing the Iliad with the chief epical poems of European 
literature. To begin with the Odynsey, The restoration, after 
many Avanderings, of Odysseus to his wife and kingdom fonns 
the subject of this romance. When that has been accomplislied, 
the Odyssey is completed. In the same way the subject of the 
jEneid is the foundation of the Trojan kingdom in Italy. .dSnetis 
is conducted from Troy to Carthage, from Carthage to Ijatium. 
He flies from Dido, because fate has decreed that bis empire 
should not take root in Africa. He conquers Turnus because it 
is destined that he, and not the Latin prince, should be the an- 
cestor of Roman kings. As soon as Turnus has been killed and 
Lavinia has been wedded to ^neas, the action of the poem is 
accomplished and the JErmd is completed. When we pass to 
modem epics, the first that meets us is the Niehelungen Lied, 
Here the action turns upon the murder of Sigfrit by Hagen, and 
the vengeance of his bride, Chriemhilt, As soon as Chriemhilt 
has assembled her husband’s murderers in the halls of King Etzel, 
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and tJierc has compassed their destruction, the subject is complete, 
the Niehelungcn is at an end. The British epic of the Hound 
Table, if we may regard Sir Thomas Mallory’s Mart iV Arthur as 
a poem, centres in the lift^ and predestined death of King Arthur. 
Upon the fate of Arthur hangs the whole complex series of events 
which com])ose the romance. Ilis death is its natural climax, for 
with him expires the Hound Table he had framed to keep the 
pagans in awe. After that event nothing remains for the epic 
poet to relate. Next in date and importance is the Orlando Fu- 
rioso of Ariosto. The action of this poem is bound up with the 
destinies of Huggiero and Bradamante. Their separations and 
wanderings supj»ly the main fabric of the plot. When these are 
finally (Uided, and their marriage has been consummated, nothing 
remains to be rehite<l. The theme of the Gerumlemme Liherata^ 
again, is the conipiest of the Holy (’ity from the Saracens. When 
this has been described, there is nothing left for Tasso to tell. 
The Paradise Lost, in spite of its more stationary character, does 
not differ from this ty[)e. It .sets forth the single event of the 
fall. After Adam and Eve have disobeyed the commands of their 
Maker and have been expelled from Eden, the subject is exhaust- 
ed, the epic is at an end. 

Thus each of these great epic poems has one principal event, 
on which the wliole action hinges and wliicli leaves nothing more 
to be narrated. But with the Iliad it is different. At the end 
of the Iliad we leave Achilles with his fate still unaccomplished, 
the Trojan war still undecided. The Iliad has no one grcjit ex- 
U^rnal event or series of events to narrate. It is an episode in the 
war of Troy, a chapter in the life of Pcleiis’s son. But it does set 
forth, with tlie vivid and absorbing interest that attaches to true 
aesthetic unity, the chanicter of its hero, selecting for that pur- 
pose the group of incidents whicU best display it. 

The Iliad, therefore, has for its whole subject the passion of 
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Achilles — ^that ardent enerj^y or MI1N12) of the hero, which dis- 
played itself first as anger against Agamemnon, and afterwards jis 
love for the lost Patroclus. The truth of this was perceived by 
one of the greatest poets and profoundest critics of the modern 
world, Dante. When Dante, in the Inferno^ wished to describe 
Achilles, he wrote, with characteristic brevity : 

Aoliille, 

Che per amore al fine coiubatteo. 

Achillea, 

Who at the last was brought to fight by love. 

In this pregnant sentence Dante sounded the whole depth of 
the Iliad, The wrath of Achilles against Agamemnon, which [)re- 
vented him at first from fighting ; the love of Achilles, passing the 
love of women, for Patroclus, which induced him to forego his 
anger and to fight at last — iliese are the two poh^s on which the 
Iliad turns. Two passions — heroic anger and measureless love — 
in the breast of the chief actor, are the motive forces of the poem. 
It is this simplicity in the structure of the Iliad which constitutes 
its nobleness. There is no double plot, no attempt to keep our 
interest alive by misunderstandings, or treacheries, or tliwartings 
of the hero in his aims. These subtleties and resources of art the 
poet, whom we will call Homer, for the sake of brevity, discards. 
He trusts to the magnitude of his chief actor, to the sublime 
central figure of Achilles, for the whole effect of his epic. It is 
hardly necessary to insist upon the highly tragic value of this 
i^ubject. The destinies of two great nations hang trembling in 
the balance. Kings on the earth below, gods in the heavens above, 
are moved to turn this way or that the scale of war. Meanwhile 
the whole must wait upon the passions of one man. Nowhere 
else, in any work of art, has the relation of a single heroic charac- 
ter to the history of the world been set forth with more of tragic 
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pomp and splendid incident Across the scene on which gods 
and men arc contending in fierce rivalry moves the lustrous fig- 
ure of Achilles, ever potent, ever young, but with the ash-white 
aureole of coming death around his forehead. He too is in the 
clutch of destiny. As the price of his decisive action, he must 
lay his life down and retire w’ith sorrow to the shades. It is thus 
that in the very dawn of civilization the Greek poet divined the 
pathos and expounded the philosophy of human life, showing 
how the fate of nations may depend upon the passions of a man, 
who in his turn is but the creature of a day, a ripple on the stream 
of time. Nothing need be said by the aesthetic critic about the 
s(»lar theory, which pretends to explain the talc of Troy. The 
mythus of Achilles may possibly in very distant ages have ex- 
pressed some simple astronomical idea. But for a man to think 
of this with the actual Iliad before his eyes would be about as 
bad as botanizing on his mother’s grave, Homer was not think- 
ing of the sun when he coinposc'd the Iliad. lie wove, as in a 
web, all elements of tragic pity and fear, pathos and passion, and 
fateful energy which constitute the dramas of nations and of men. 

In the two passions, anger and love, which form tlic prominent 
features of the cliara('.ter of Achilles, there is nothing small or 
mean. Anger has scarcely less right than ambition to be styled 
the last infirmity of noble minds. And love, when it gives the 
motive force to great action, is sublime. The love of Achilles 
had no softness or effeminacy. Tlio wrath of Achilles never de- 
generated into savagery. Both of these passions, instead of w’cak- 
cning the hero, add force to his activity. Homer has traced the 
outlines of the portrait of Achilles so largely that criticism can 
scarcely avoid dwarfing them. In looking closely at the picture, 
there is a danger lest, while we examine the parts, wc should fail 
to seize the greatness of the whole. It is better to bring together 
m rapid succession those passages of the Iliad which display the 

7 
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character of Achilles under the double aspect of anger and love. 
The first scene (i. 148 - 246 ) shows us Agamemnon surrounded by 
the captains of the Greek host, holding the same position among 
them as Charlcniiigne among his peers, or King John among the 
English barons. They recognize his hcavcii-descendcd right of 
monarchy; but their allegiance holds by a slight thread. They 
are not afraid of bearding him, browbeating him with threats, and 
roundly accusing him of his faults. This turbulent feudal society 
has been admirably sketched by Marlowe in Edward and by 
Shakespeare in Richard IL And it must bo remembered that be- 
tween Agamemnon and the Hellenic /3aflri\fic there wjis not even 
so much as a feudal bond of fealty. Calchas has just told Aga- 
memnon that, in order to avert the plague, Chryseis must be re- 
stored to her father. The king has answered that if he is forced 
to relinquish her, the Greeks must indemnify him richly. Then 
the anger of Achilles boils over : 

‘^Ah, clothed upon with impudence and greedy - soulcd ! How, thmkcst 
thou, can man of the Achaians w'ith glad heart follow at thy word to take the 
field or fight the foe ? Not for the quarrel of the warlike Trojans did I come 
unto these shores, for they had wronged me not. They never drove my cat- 
tle nor my steeds, nor ever, in rich, populous Phthia, did they waste the corn ; 
since far between us lie both shadowy mountains and a sounding sea : but 
following thee, thou shameless king, we came to gladden thee, for Menelaus 
and for thee, thou hound, to win you fame from Troy. Of this thou rcckcst 
not and hast no care. Yea, and behold thou threatencst even from me to 
wrest my guerdon with thy hands, for which I sorely strove, and which the 
sons of the Achaians gave to me. Never, in sooth, do 1 take equally with 
thee, when Achaians sack a well- walled Trojan town. My hands do all the 
work of furious war ; but when division comes, thy guerdon is far greater, 
and I go back with small but welMovcd treasure to the ships, tired out with 
fighting. Now, lo ! lam again for Phthia ; for better far, I ween, it is home- 
ward to sail with beaked ships : nor do I think that if I stay uiihonorcd wilt 
thou get much wealth and gain. 

** Him, then, in answer, Agamemnon, king of men, bespake : 
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“ Away ! fly, if thy soul is set on flying. I beg thee not to stay for me. 
With me are many who will honor me, and most of all, the Counsellor Zeus. 
Most hateful to me of the Zeus-ljorn kings art thou. Forever dost thou love 
strife, warfare, wrangling. If very stout of limb thou art, that did God give 
thee. Go home, then, with thy ships and friends. Go, rule the Mynnidones. 
I care not for thee, nor regard thy wrath, but this will I threaten — since Phm- 
bus robs me of Chrysois, her with my ship and with my followers will I send ; 
but I will take fair-cheeked Briseis, thy own prize, and fetch her from thy 
tent, that thou raaycst know how far thy better I am, and that others too may 
dread to call themselves my e(iunl, and to paragon themselves with me. 

“ So spake he. And Peleides was filled with grief ; and his heart within 
his shaggy bosom wa.s out in twain with thought, whether to draw his sharp 
sword from his thigh, and, breaking through the heroes, kill the king, or to 
stay his anger and refrain his soul. While thus he raged within his heart 
and mind, and from its scabbard w’as in act to draw the mighty sword, came 
Athene from heaven ; for Here, white-armed goddess, sent her forth, loving 
both heroes in her soul, and caring for them. She stood behind, and took 
Pelciiles by the yellow hair, seen by him only, but of the rest none saw her. 
Achilles marvelled, and turned back ; and suddenly he knew Pallas Athene, 
and awful seemed her eyes to him ; and, speaking wipged words, he thus ad- 
dressed her : 

** Why, daughter of a'gis-bcaring 2kMis, art thou come hither ? Say, is it 
to l>chold the violence of Agamemnon, Atreus’s son ? But I will tell to thee, 
what verily I think shall be accomplished, that by his own pride be soon shall 
slay his soul. 

“ Him then the gray-eyed goddess Athene bespake : 

“ 1 came to stay thy might, if thou wilt bear me, from heaven ; for Here, 
white-armed goddess, sent me forth, loving you both alike, and caring for you. 
But come, give up strife, nor draw thy sword ! But, lo, I bid thee taunt him 
with sharp words, as verily shall be. For this I say to thee, and it shall be 
accomplished : the time shall come when thou shalt have thriccfold as many 
splendid gifts because of his violence. Only restrain thyself ; obey me. 

“ To her, in turn, spake swift-footed Achilles : 

“ Needs must I, goddess, keep thy word and hors, though sorely gricveii in 
soul ; for thus is it best. He who obeys the gods, him have they listened to 
in time of need. 

He spake, and on the silver handle pressed a heavy hand, and back iut<i 
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the scabbard thrust the mighty sword, nor swerved from Athene^s iCounsd. 
But she back to Olympus fared, to the house of tegis-bearing Zeus unto the 
other gods. 

“Then Peleides again with bitter words bcspakc Atrides, and not yet 
awhile surceased from wrath ; 

“ Wine-weighted, with a dog’s eyes and a heart of deer ! Never hadst thou 
spirit to harness thee for the battle with the folk, nor yet to join the ambush 
with the best of the Achaians. Thix to thee seems certain death. Far bet- 
ter is it, verily, throughout the broad camp of Achaians to filch gifts when a 
man stands up to speak against thee — thou folk-consuming king, that swayest 
men of nought. Lo, of a sooth, Atrides, now for the last time wilt thou have 
dealt knavishly. But 1 declare unto thee, and will swear thereon a mighty 
oath ; yea, by this sceptre, which shall never put forth leaf nor twig since that 
day that it left the stock upon the mountains, nor again shall bud or bloom, 
for of its leafage and its bark the iron stripped it bare; and sons of the 
Achaians hold it in their palms for judgment, they who guard the laws by 
ordinance of Zeus; and this shall be to thee a mighty oath. Verily, and of 
a truth, the day shall be when sore desire for Achilles shall come upon Achai- 
ans one and all. Then shalt thou, though grieved in soul, have no power to 
help, while in multitudes they fall and die at Hector’s murderous hands ; but 
thou shalt tear thy heart within thy breast for rage, seeing thou honoredst 
not the best of the Achaians aught. 

“ So spake Peleides ; and on the earth cast down the sceptre studded with 
nails of gold ; and he sat down upon his scat.” 

What is chiefly noticeable in this passage is the grand scale 
upon which the anger of Achilles is displayed. lie is not con- 
tent with taunting Agamemnon, but he includes all the princes 
in his scorn — 

^ij/40j3of)oc /3o<nX€vc, Imi ovriSavoinv dvdwHQ. 

We may also notice the interference of Athene. The Athene 
of the Iliad is a different goddess from the Athene of the Par- 
thenon. In strength she is more than a match for Ares. Her 
cunning she subordinates to great and masculine ends, not to the 
arts of beauty or to study. She is the saint of the valiant and 
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wary soldier. While chcckiniy Achilles, she docs not advise him 
to avoid strife in any meek and gentle spirit. She simply re- 
minds him that if he gets to blows w'ith Agamemnon, lie will put 
himself in the wrong ; whereas, by contenting himself with sharp 
words and with secession from the war, he will reduce the haugh- 
ty king to sue him with gifts and submission. Athene in this 
place acts like all the other deiti(‘s in Homer when they come 
into ilirect contact with the heroes. She is exterior to Achilles, 
and at the sjime tiim^ a part of his soul. She is the expression 
of both thought and passion do(‘ply seated in his nature, the force 
of his own character deveb»pe<l by <*ireumstance, the god within 
his breast externaliziMl and reiuha-ed visible to him alone. What 
Athene is to tlie son of P<*leus, Ate is to Agamemnon. 

The next passage in which Aehilles appears in the forefront of 
the scene is in the ninth book (307-429). Worn out with the 
losses of the war, Againeinnon luus at last bumbled his pride, and 
sent the wisest of the chiefs, sih er-tongued (Hlysseus, and Plue- 
nix, the old guardian of the son of Ptleus, to beg Aebillos to 
receive bacik Briseis and to take gr(‘at gifts if only ho will relax 
his wrath. But Achilles remains inflexible. In order to main- 
iiiin the firmness of his character, to justify tlio righteousness of 
his indignation, lIomcT cannot suffer him to abandon liis resent- 
m<‘nt at the first entreaty. Some more potent influence must 
break his resolution than the mere offer to restore Briseis. Ho- 
mer has the death of Patroclus in the background. He means to 
show the iron heart of rdeides at last softened by liis sorrow 
and* his love. Therefore, for the time, he must protract the situa- 
tion in which Achilles is still haughty, still implacable towards 
his repentant injurcr. In this interview w ith the ambassadoi's w^e 
have to observe how confident Achilles abides in the justice of 
his cause and in his own prowes.s. It is lie with his valiant bands 
who has sacked the Trojan cities ; it is he wlio kept Hector from 
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the ships ; and now in his absence the Achaians have had to build 
a wall in self-defence. And for whom has he done this? For 
the sons of Atreus and for Helen. And what has he received as 
guerdon ? Nothing but dishonor. These arguments might seem 
to savor too miu'h of egotism and w'ant of feeling for the dangers 
of the host. But at the end come those great lines upon the 
vanity of gifts and possessions in comparison with life, and upon 
the doom which hangs above the hero : 

“ You may make oxen and sheep your prey ; you may gather togetlier tri- 
pods and the tawny inane of horses ; but none can make the soul of man re- 
turn by theft or craft when once it lias escaped. As for me/’ he rtvsumes, 

my goddess mother, silver-footed Tlictis, warns me that fate lays two paths 
vO bear me death ward. If I abide and fight before the walls of Troy, my a*- 
turn to Hclla.s is undone, but fame imperishable remains for me. If I return 
to my dear country then my good glory dies, but long life awaits me, nor will 
the terra of death ha hastent*d.” 

This foreknowlodgo of Achilles that he has to choose between 
a long, inglorious life and a swift -coming but sphmdid death 
illuminates his ultimate action with a fateful radiance. In tlie 
passage before us it lends dignity to his obstinate and oMuratc 
endurance. He says : I am sick at heart for the insults thrust 
on me. I am wounded in my pride. Toiling for others, I get 
no rew'ard. And behold, if I begin to act again, swift death is 
before me. Shall I, to please Agaiiiemiion, hfistcn on my own 
end? 

When the moment anives for Achilles to be aroused from inac- 
tivity by bis own noblest passion, then, and not till then, does he 
fling aside the thought of death, and trample on a long reposeful 
life. He is conscious that his glory can only be achieved by the 
sacrifice of case and ha[)piness and life itself ; but he holds honor 
dearer than these good things. Yet, at the same time, he is not 
eager to throw away his life for a worthless object, or to buy 
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mere fame l)y an untimely end. It requires another motive — the 
ttlTonpj pressure of sorrow and remorse — to quicken his resolu- 
tion ; but when once quickened, nothing can retard it. Achilles 
at tliis point might be compared to a mfiss of ice and snow hang- 
ing at the jagged edge of a glacier, suspended on a mountain 
brow. We have vseen such avalanches brooding upon Monte 
Rosa, or the Jungfrau, beaten by stonns, loosened, perchance, by 
summer sun, but motionless. In a moment a lightning -flash 
strikes the mass, and it roars crumbling to the deep. 

This lightning-flivsh in the case of Achilles was the death of 
Patroclus (xviii. 15). Patrocliis has gone forth to aid the Achai- 
ans and has fallcui beneath Hector’s sword. Antilochus, sent to 
bear the news to Achilles, finds him standing before the ships, 
already anxir>us about the long delay of his comrade. Antilochus 
does not break the news gently. His tears betray the import of 
his inessjige, and he begins : 

** Woe is me, son of l)rave Pclcus ! Verily thou shalt hear right sorrowful 
tidings — Patix)clus lies slain ; n)und his corpse they are fighting ; stripped it 
lies, but plumed Hi*ctor hath his armor. 

** So he spake. But a black cloinl of woe covered the hero. With both 
hands he t<K>k the dust of ashes and flung them down upon his bead, and dis- 
figured his fair face, and on his fragrant tunic lay the black cinders. But he, 
huge in his hugeness, stretched upon the dust lay, and with his hands he tore 
and ravaged his hair.” 

Thus Achilles receives the first shock of grief. When his 
mother rises from the sea to comfort him, he refuses consola- 
tion, and cries : 

“ My mother, the Olympian hath done all these things ; but of what picas- 
urc is this to me, now that my dear friend is dead, Patroclus, whom above all 
my comrades 1 honored, even as myself V Him have I slain !” 

This is tlie pith and marrow of his anguish. I slew I^atroclus: 
it was I who sent him forth to fight. “ Now,” he resumes a few 
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lines lower down — “ now my soul bids me no longer live or be 
with men, save only I strike Hector first and slay him with my 
spear, and make him pay the fine of Patroclus.” 

Thetis reminds him that if he slay Hector, his own life will 
be short. This only serves to turn his anguish into desperate 
resolve : 

“ Straight let me die, seeing I might not come to the aid of my comrade 
when he was dying. Far from his fatherland he perished. He looked for 
me that I should have been his helper. But now, since never to my home 
shall I return, nor was I a light in trouble to Patroclus, nor to my other com- 
rades who are slain by hundreds by the godlike Hector — while 1 here sit be- 
side the ships, a useless load upon the earth — I who am such as there is none 
else like me among brazen-coated Acliaian.'^ in the war — others may be better 
perchance in council — now let strife perish from among gods and men, with 
anger which stirs up the prudent even to fury.’* 

Thus ho foregoes his wTath, and flings rosontmont from him 
like a mantle. Then he rises roa<ly for the fight. “ If death 
come, let death be welcome. Death came to llerakles. In liis 
due time he comes to me. Meanwhile I thirst to makt‘ Dardan 
ladies widows in the land.” 

When he next appears, his very form and outward semblance 
arc transfigured. He stands alone and unarmed in the trench. 
A fire surrounds his head and flames upon his curls. Ilis voice 
thrills the armies like the blare of a vi(;torious trumpet. This 
is how Homer has described him shouting in the trench (xviii. 
203): 

“But Achilles, dear to Zeus, arose, and around his mighty shoulders Athene 
cast her tasselled aegis ; and about his head the queenly godd(‘ss set a crown 
of golden mist, and from it she nia<le blarx^ a dazzling flame. As when smoke 
rises to the clear sky from a towm, afar from an island which foemen l>elca- 
guer, who all day long contend in grisly war, issuing from their own town; 
but at sundown beacons blaze in rows, and on high the glare goes up, and 
soars for neighboring men to see, if baplv warders -off of woe may come to 
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them with ships — so from the head of Achilles the flame went up to heaven. 
He stood at the trench, away from the wall, nor joined the Achaians ; for he 
honored his mother’s wise command. There he Kt<x>d and shouted ; and be- 
side him Pallas Athene cried ; but among the Trojans he raised infinite tu- 
mult. As when a mighty voice, when the trumpet shrills for the murderous 
focmen that surround a town, so was the mighty voice of the son of .£acus. 
They then, when they hoard the brazen cry of ..Eacides, in the breasts of all 
of them the heart was troiil»ied ; but the fair-maned horses turned the cars 
backward ; for in their heart they knew the sorrow's that were to be. And 
the charioteers were 8tri<*ken when they saw the tireless flame terrible above 
the head of big-hearted I’eleus’.s son blazing. The gray-eyed goddess Athene 
kindled it. Thrice above the trench shouted the godlike Achilles in his 
might ; thrice were tlic Trojans and their noble allies troubled.” 

From this moment ttic fiction of the lUad advances rapidly. 
Achilles takes liis proper place, and occupies the whole stage. 
Tlie body of Patrockis ivS brought home to him ; he mourns over 
it, and proniisivs to bury it wht*n he sluill have slain Hector, 
and slaught<‘r<;tl twelve sons of llu^ Trojans on the pyre. Then 
h<j recoiicih‘.s himself with Agamemnon, and formally renounces 
anger. I^astly, when he hfis put on the divine armor mtide for 
him by lleplnestus, he ascends his ear, iuid hiisteiis into the fight, 
liut again at this point, when Acjhilles is at the very pitch and 
summit of his glory, tlie voice of fate is hciird. It is with the 
promise of the tomb that he enters the battle. Turn to book 
xix. 399. Achilles has just mounted his chariot : 

Fiercely did he clustT the lu»rses of liis sire. Xanthus and Balius, far- 
famed children of Podarge, take other heed, I warn ye, how to save your mas- 
ter, and to bring him to the Danaan host, returning of war satisfied ; nor 
leave him, like Patmclus, dead there on the field. 

“ To him, then, from l>eneath the yoke spake the fleet-footed horse Xan- 
thus, and straightway drooped his head ; and all his mane, escaping from the 
collar by tbe yoke, fell earthward, (loddess Heix‘, of tlie white arms, gave 
him speech ; 

Verily shall we save thee yet this time, fierce Achilles ; but close at band 
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is thy doomsday. Nor of this are we the cause, but great God in heaven and 
resistless fate. For neither was it by our sloth or sluggishness that Trojans 
stripped the arms from Patroclus his shoulders ; but of gods the best, whom 
fair-haired Leto bare, slew him among the foremost, and gave to Hector glory 
of the deed. We, though we should run apace with Zephyr*8 breath, the fleet- 
est, as ’tis said, yet for thee it is decreed to perish by the might of God and 
man. 

“ When he had thus spoken the Erinnyes stayed his voice ; and, high in 
wrath, fleet-foot Achilles answered him : 

“Xanthus! why prophesy my death V Thou hast no call. Right w'cll 
know I, too, that it is niy fate to perish here, far from dear sire and mother ; 
yet for all this will I not surcease before I satiate the Trojans with war. 

“ He spoke, and vanward held his steeds with mighty yell.’* 

This dialogue between Achilles and Xanthu.s is not witliout 
great importance. Homer is about to show the hero rising in 
carnage, exulting over suppliants and slain foes, terrible in liis 
ferocity. It is consistent with the whole character of Achilles, 
who is fiery, of indomitable fury, that he sliould act thus. Stung 
as he is by remorse and by the sorrow for Patroclus, which does 
not unnerve him, but rather kindles his whole spirit to a flame, 
we are prepared to see him fierce even to cruelty. But when 
we know that in the midst of the carnage he is himself moving 
a dying man, when we remember that he is sending his slain foes 
like messengers before his face to Hades, w'hen we keep the wani- 
ing words of Thetis and of Xanthus in our minds, then the grim 
frenzy of Achilles becomes dignified. The world is in a manner 
over for him, and he appears the incarnation of disdainful anger 
and revengeful love, the conscious scourge of Ood and iiistniment 
of destiny. We need not go through the details of the battle^ 
in which Achilles drives the Trojans before him, and is only with- 
held by the direct interf>08ition of the gods from carrying Ilium 
by assault. To borrow a simile from Dante, his foes are like 
frogs scurrj’ing away from the approach of their great foe, the 
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water-snake. Then follow the episode of Lycaon’s slaughter, the 
fip;ht with the rivcr-cjods, and the death of Hector. To the as- 
sembled Greeks Achilles cries (xxii. 386) : 

By the sliips, a corpse, unburied, unbcwailed, lies Patroclus ; but of him 
1 will not be unmindful so lonp; as 1 abide among the living and my knees 
have movement. Nay, should there be oblivion of the dead in Hades, yet I 
even there will remember my lovt^d comrade. But rise, ye youths of Achaia, 
and singing Pa^an, let us hasteii to the ships, and take this slain man with us. 
Great glory have w'e got. Divine Hector have we slain, to wdiom the Trojans 
in their city prayed as to a god.’* 

So the Ptean rinjrs. But Achilles by the sliips, afUir the hate- 
ful banquet, as he calls it in the sorrowful loathing of all com- 
fort, has been finished, lays himself to sleep (xxiii. t59) : 

“ The son of Peleus by the shore of the roaring sea lay, heavily groaning, 
surrounded by his Myrmidons *, on a fair space of sand he lay, where the 
waves lapped the beach. Then slumber took him, loosing the cares of his 
heart, and mantling softly around him ; for sorely wearied were his radiant 
limbs wdth driving Hector on by windy Troy. There to him came the soul 
of poor Patrwlus, in all thiiig.s like himself — in stature, and in the beauty of 
his eyes and voice; and on his form w’as raiment like his own. He stood 
above the hero’s head, and spake to him : 

“ Sleepest thou, and me hast thou forgotten, Achilles ? Not in my life 
wert thou neglectful of me, but in death. Bury rue soon, that 1 may pass the 
gates of Hades. Far off the souls, the shadow's of the dead, repel me, nor 
suffer me to join them on the river-bank ; but, as it is, thus I rojun around 
the wide-doored house of Hades. But stretch to me thy hand, I entreat; for 
never again shall I return from Hades wdien once ye shall have given me the 
meed of funeral fire. Nay, never shall we sit in life apart from our dear 
comrades, and take counsel together. But mo hath hateful fate enveloped 
— fate that was mine at the moment of my birth. And for thyself, divine 
Achilles, it is doomed to die before the noble Trojans* w'all. Another thing I 
will say to thee, and bid thee do it if thou w ilt obey me : Lay not my bones 
apart from thine, Achilles, but lay them together ; for we were brought up 
together in your house, when Menoetius brought me, a child, from Opus to 
your house, because of woful bloodshed on the day in which I slew the son 
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of Amphidamas, myself a child, not willing it, but in anger at our games. Then 
did the horseman, Poleus, take me, and rear me in his house, and cause me to 
be called thy squire. So, then, let one grave also hide the bones of both of 
us, the golden urn thy goddess-mother gave to thee. 

“ Him answered swift-footed Achilles : 

“ Why, dearest and most honored, hast thou hither come, to lay on me this 
thy behest ? All things most certainly will I perform, and bow to what thou 
biddest. But stand thou near: even for one moment let us throw our anns 
upon etich other’s neck, and take our fill of sorrowful wailing. 

“ So spake he, and with his outstretched hands he* clasped, but could not 
seize. The spirit, earthward, like smoke, vanished w ith a shriek. Tlien all 
astonished arose Achillo.s, and beat his palms logetlu‘r, and spoke a piteous 
word : 

“ Heavens ! is there, then, among the dead soul and the shade of life, but 
thought is tlicirs uo more at all ? For through the night the soul of [K)or 
PatrtK'lus st(K>d above ruy head, wailing and sorrowing loud, and bade me do 
his will. It w'as the very semblance of himself. 

“So spake he, and in the hearts of all of them he raised desire of lamenta- 
tion ; and while they were yet mourning, to them appeared l•ose-fingcred dawn 
about the piteous corpse.” 

There is surely iiotliing more thrilling in its pathos throughout 
the whole range of poetry than this .scene, in which the iron- 
hearted conqueror of Hector holds ineffectual communing in 
dreams witli his d(iar, lost, iiever-to-be-forgolt(‘n friend. But now 
the pyre is ready to he heaptitl, and tlie ohst^cpiies of Batroclus 
are on the point of being celebrated. Thereupon Achilles cuts 
his tawny curls, which he wore clustering for Spercheiu.s, and 
places them in the haml of dead J^atrochis. At the sight of tliis 
token that Achilles will return no more to Hellas, but that he 
mu.st die and lie beside his friend, all the people fall to lamenta- 
tion. Agamemnon luis to arouse them to prepare the pyre. A 
hundred feet each way is it built up ; oxen and sheep arc slaugh- 
tered and placed upon the wq>od, with jars of honey and olive-oil. 
Horses, too, and dogs are slain to serve the dead man on his jou^ 
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ney ; and twelve sons of the p*cat-souled Trojans are sacrificed to 
the disconsolate ghost Then Achilles cast fire upon the wood, 
and wailed, and called on his loved friend by name : 

** Hail, Patrochis ! I greet thee even in the tomb : for now I am performing 
all that ^rst I proniised. Twelve valiant sons of the great-souled Trojans 
with thee the fire devours ; but Hwtor, son of Priam, I will give to no fire to 
feed on, Vmt to dogs/’ 

Meanwhile the pyre of Patroclus refused to burn, and Achilles 
summoned the two winds, Boreas and Zephyrus, to help i)im. 
They at this time were feasting in the house of Zephyrus, and 
Iris had to fetch them from their cu]>s. They rose and drove the 
clouds before them, and furrowed up the sea, and passed to fertile 
Troy, and fell upon the pyre, and the great flame crackled, huge- 
ly blazing : 

“ All night thoj’ around the pyre together cast a fiamo, blowing with slirill 
breath, and all night swift Achilles, from a golden bowl, holding a double 
goblet, drew’ wdne, and poured it on the ground, and soaked the earth, calling 
upon the soul of poor PatrcK'Ius. As when a father wails who burns the 
bones of his son unwed, so wailed Achilles, burning his frierufs bones, pacing 
slowly round the fire, and uttering groan on groan. 

** But when the star of dawn came to herald light upon the earth, whom 
following morn, with saffron robe, spread across the 8i*a, then the pyre lan- 
guished and the fiamc was stayed. 

The winds again went homeward, back across the Thracian deep. It 
groaned beneath them, raging witli the l)illow’w swell. But the son of Pelous 
turned from the pyre, and lay down weary, and sweet sleep came upon him.” 

After this manner the burning of Patroclus. And here 
the action of the Iliad may be said to end. What follows in 
the last two books is, however, of the greatest importance in add- 
ing dignity to the character of Achilles, and in producing that 
sense of repose, that pacification of the more violent emotions, 
which we require in the highest works of tragic art. First come 
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the ^amcs around the barrow of Patroclus. Presiding over them 
is Achilles, who opens his treasure-house to the combatants with 
royal generosity, forever mindful that in honoring them he is pay- 
ing honor to the great sad ghost of his dead friend. The bitter- 
ness of his sorrow is past ; his thirst for vengeance is assuaged. 
Radiant and tranquil he appears among the chiefs of the Achai- 
ans ; and to Agamemnon he displays marked courtesy. 

But it is not enough to show us Achilles serene in the accom- 
plishment of his last service to Patroclus. As the crowning scene 
in the whole Iliad Homer has contrived to make us feel that, af- 
ter all, Achilles is a man. The wrathful and revengeful hero, who 
bearded Agamemnon on his throne, and who slew^ the unarmed 
suppliant Lycaon, relents in pity at a father’s prayer. Priam, in 
the tent of Achilles, {)resents one of the most touching pictures to 
be found in poetry. We know the leonine fierceness of Achilles; 
we know how he has cherished the thought of insult to dead 
Hector as a final tribute to his friend : even now he is brooding 
in his lair over the Trojan corpse. Into this lion’s den the old 
king ventures. Instead of springing on him, as we might have 
feared, Achilles is found sublime in generosity of soul. Begging 
Patroclus to forgive him for robbing his ghost of this last satis- 
faction, he relinquishes to Priam the body of his son. Yet here- 
in there is nothing sentimental. Achilles is still the same — swift 
to anger and haughty, but human withal, and tender-hearted to 
the tears of an enemy at his mercy. 

This is the last mention made of Achilles in the Iliad, The 
hero, whom we have seen so noble in his interview with Priam, 
was destined within a few days to die before the walls of Troy, 
slain by the arrow of Paris.* His ashes were mingled with those 
of Patroclus. In their death they were not divided, 

* That the poet of the Iliad in its present form had this legend before 
him is clear from books xxi. 297, xxii. 355-360. 
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Once a^ain in the Homeric poems does Achilles appear. But 
this time he is a ghovst among the pale shadows of Elysium ( Od, 
xi. 466) : 

“ Thereupon came the soul of Achilles, son of Pclcus, and of Patroclus, 
and of brave Antilochus, and of Ajax, who was first in form and stature 
among the Achaians after great Peleidcs. The soul of fleet i£acides knew 
me, and, wailing, he thus spake : 

“ Zeus-born son of LaerUis, wily Ulysses, why in thy heart, unhappy man, 
dost thou design a deed too great for mortals ? How darest thou descend to 
Hades, where dwell the thoughtless dead, the phantoms of men whose life is 
done ? 

“ So h(* spake ; but I in turn addressed him : 

“ Achilles, son of Peleus, greatest by far of Achaians, I am come to learn 
of Teiresias concerning my return to Ithaca. But none of men in elder days, 
or of those to be, is more blessed than thou art, Achilles ; for in life the Ar- 
gives honored thee like a god, and now again in thy greatness thou rulest the 
dea<l here where thou art. Therefore Iw not grieved at death, Achilles. 

“So spake 1, and he straightw’ay made answer: 

“ Console not me in death, noble Odysseus ! Would rather that I were a 
bondsman of the glebe, the servant of a master, of some poor man, whose 
living were but scanty, than thus to* be the king of all the nations of the 
dead.” 

Some apology may be needed for these numerous quotations 
from a poem which is hardly less wddely known and read than 
Shakespeare or the Bible. By no other method, however, w^ould 
it have been possible to bring out into prominence the chief feat- 
ures of the hero whom Iloincr thought suflScient for the subject 
of the greatest epic of the world. For us Achilles has yet anoth- 
er interest. lie, more than any character of fiction, reflects the 
qualities of the Greek race in its heroic age. His vices of passion 
and ungovernable pride, his virtue of splendid human heroism, 
his free individuality asserted in the scorn of fate, are representa- 
tive of that Hellas which afterwards, at Marathon and Salamis, 
was destined to inaugurate a new era of spiritual freedom for 
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mankind. It is impossible for us to sympathize with him wholly, 
or to admire him otherwise than as we admire a supreme work of 
art; so far is he removed from our so-called proprieties of moral 
taste and feeling. But we can study in him tlu^ type of a by -gone, 
infinitely valuable period of the world’s life, of that age in which 
the human spirit was emerging from the confns(‘d piussions and 
sordid needs of barbarism into the higher emotions and more re- 
fined aspirations of civilization. Of this dawn, this boyhood of 
humanity, Achilles is the fierce and fiery hero. He is the ideal 
of a race not essentially moral or political, of a nation which sub- 
ordinated morals to art, and politics to personality ; and even of 
that race he idealizes the youth rather than the manhood. In 
some respects Odysseus is a truer representative* of the delicate 
and subtle spirit which survived all changes in the Orec'ks. But 
Achilles, far more than Odysseus, is an impersonation of the Hel- 
lenic genius, superb in its youthfulness, doomed to immature de- 
cay, yet brilliant at every stage of its brief carecT. 

To exaggerate the importance of Achilles in the education of 
the Greeks, who used the Iliad as their Bible, and were keenly 
sensitive to all artistic influences, would be difficult, lie was the 
incarnation of their chivalry, the fountain of tlnar sense of honor. 
The full development of this subject would require more space 
than I can here give to it. It will be enough to touch upon the 
friendship of Achilles for Patroclus as the central point of Hel- 
lenic chivalry ; and to advert to the rea[)pearHnce of his type of 
character in Alexander at the very moment when the force of 
Hellas seemed to be exhausted. 

Nearly all the historians of Greece have failed to insist upon 
the fact that fraternity in arms played for the Greek race the same 
part as the idealization of women for the knighthood of feudal 
Europe. Greek mythology and history arc full of tales of friend- 
ship, which can only be paralleled by the story of David and 
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Jonathan in our Bible. Th(i lej^ends of llcrakles and Ilylas, of 
Theseus and Peiritlious, of Apollo and Hyacinth, of Orestes and 
Pylades, occur innnediately to tlic mind. Among the noblest 
patriots, tyrannicides, law-givers, and self-devoted heroes in the 
early times of Greece, wo always find the names of friends and 
comrades recorded with peculiar honor, llarmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, will) slew the despot Hipparchus at Athens; Diodes and 
Philolaus, who gave laws to Thebt's; Chariton and Melanippus, 
who resisted tlui sway of Phalaris in Sicily ; Cratinus and Aristo- 
demus, who devot<‘d their lives to propitiate offended deities when 
a [)lague had fallen uj)on Athens — these comrades, stanch to each 
other in their h>v<*, and elevated by friendship to the pitch of no- 
bh‘st enthusiasm, wi‘n* among the favorite saints of Greek legen- 
dary history. In a word, the chivalry of Hellas found its motive 
for<‘e in frieinlship rath<*r than in the love of women; and the 
motive forct* of all chivalry is a generous, soul-exalting, unselfish 
passion. The fruit which friendship bore among the Greeks was 
courage in the face of danger, indifference to life when honor was 
at stake, [>atriotic ardor, the love of liberty, and lion-hearted ri- 
valry in battle. “ Tyrants,” said Plato, “ stand in awe of friends.” 

It may seem at first sight paradoxical to speak at all of Greek 
chivalry, since this word, by its very etymology, is appropriated 
to a mediieval institution, 'i'et when we inquire what chivalry 
mcarivS, we find that it implies a permanent state of personal emo- 
tion, which raises human life above the realities of every-day ex- 
perience, and inspires men with unselfish impulses. Furthermore, 
this passionate condition of the soul in chivalry is connected wdth 
a powerful military enthusiasm, severing the knight from all vile 
things, impelling him to the achievement of great deeds, and 
hreeding in his soul a stdf-rogardlcss temper. Both the ancient 
and the mediieval forms of eliivalry included love and arms. The 
heroes and the knights alike were lovers and warriors. The pas- 

d 
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sion which Plato called madness in the PhcedruSy and which the 
Provencal troubadours knew by the name of Joie^ was excited in 
the heroes by their friends, and in the knights by their ladies. 
But the emotion was substantially the same ; nor, with the tale 
of Patroclus and with the whole of Greek history before us, can 
we allow our modern inaptitude for devoted friendship to blind 
us to the seriousness of this passion among the Greeks. Besides 
war and love, chivalry implies a third enthusiasm. In the case of 
the Greek heroes this was patriotic ; in the case of the raediajval 
knights it was religious. Thus, antique chivalry may be described 
as a compound of military, amatory, and patriotic passions meet- 
ing in one enthusiastic habit of the soul ; mediaival chivalry as a 
compound of military, amatory, and religious passions meeting in 
a similar enthusiastic habit of soul. It is hardly necessary to 
point out the differences between Hellenic heroism and Teutonic 
knighthood, or to show how far the former failed to influence so- 
ciety as favorably as the latter. The Christian chivalry of mercy, 
forgiveness, gentleness, and long-suffering, which claims the title 
of charity in armor, was a post-Hellenic ideal. Greeks could not 
have comprehended the oath which Arthur imposed upon his 
knights, and which ran in the following words : “ He charged 
them never to do outrage nor murder, and alway to flee trejison ; 
also by no means to be cruel, but to give mercy unto him that 
asked mercy, and alway to do ladies, damosels, and gentlewomen 
succor upon pain of death.” The murder of Lycaon by Achilles, 
the butchery of Dolon by Diomedes, and the treacliery practised 
upon Philoctetes by Odysseus are sufficiently at variance with the 
spirit of this oath ; nor do any of the heroic legends tell a tale of 
courtesy towards women. Thus much about the unchivalrous as- 
pects of Greek heroism I have thought it right to say, before re- 
turning to the view which I first stated, that military friendship 
among the Greeks played for Hellenic civilization a part not 
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wholly dissimilar to that of chivalrous love among the nations of 
mcdiicval Europe. Regarded as an institution, with ethics of its 
own, and with peculiar social and political regulations, this Greek 
chivalry was specially Dorian.* Yet it spread through all the 
states of Hellas. In Athens it allied itself with philosophy, as af- 
terwards at Florence did the chivalry of knighthood; and in 
Thebes, during the last struggle for Hellenic freedom, it blazed 
forth in the heroism of the three hundred, who fell together face- 
forward to the Macedonian lances at Ch8eronea.f Meanwhile, 
Achilles remained for all Greece the eponym of passionate friend- 
ship ; and even in the later periods of Greek poetry the most ap- 
propriate title for a pair t>f noble comrades was “ Achilleian.” 
Conceniing the abuse and debasement of such passion among the 
historic Greeks, this is not the place to speak. Achilles and Pa- 
troclua cannot be charged with having sanctioned by example any 
vice, however much posterity may have read its own moods of 
thought and feeling into Homer. 

-dischylus wrote a tragedy entitled the Myrmidones^ in com- 
memoration of the love of Achilles ; and, perhaps, few things 
among the lost treasures of Greek literature are so iiuicli to be re- 
gretted as this play, which would have cast clear light upon the 
most romantic of Greek legends. It may also be mentioned in 
passing that we possess frjigments of a play of Sophocles which 
bears the name 'A^tXAewc tpaarat^ or Zorers of Achilles ; but what 
its subject was, and whether the drama wjus satyric, as seems prob- 
able, or not, we do not know. The beautiful passage in which 
love is compared to a piece of glittering ice h(‘ld in the hand of 
children, has been preserved from it by Stobieus. 

♦ See Muller’s Dorians^ vol ii. pp. 306-S13. 

f Sections 18 and 19 of Plutarch’s Life of Pdophhxs contain the best ac- 
count of the sacred baud, and place the Greek chivalrous sentiment in the 
clearest li|^ht 
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Enough, fortunately, has survived the ruin of time to enable us 
to conjecture how ^Eschylus, in the Myrmidones^ handled the ma- 
terials afforded him by Homer. The play, as was frequent, took 
its name from the chorus who represented the contingent of 
Thessalian warriors led by Peleus’s son against Troy. It opened, 
if we may trust the scholiast to the Frogs of Aristophanes, with a 
reproach uttered by the chorus against Achilles for his inactivity : 

rdSi fikv Xtwaffac, <f>aidtfi' 

SopiXvfidvrov^ AavaCjp 
oDi' . . . tiaut K\iaia£, 

‘‘Seest thou these things, glorious Achilles — the sufferings of 
the Damians beneath victorious spears? AVhom thou within thy 
tent — ” Here the fragment breaks off ; but enough has been said 
to strike the keynote of the tragedy. The next fragment, accord- 
ing to Dindoi’f s arrangement, formed, probably, part of Achilles’ 
defence.* It is written in iambics, and contains the famous sim- 
ile of the eagle stricken to death by an arrow fledged with his 
own feather. Like that eagle, argues the hero, have we Greeks 
been smitten by our own ill-counsel. After the drama has thus 
been opened, the first great incident seems to have been the ar- 
rival of the embassy of Phtenix at Achilles’ tent. One corrupt, 
but precious fragjiient, put by Aristophanes as a quotation into 
the mouth of Euripides in the Frogs, indicates the line of argu- 
ment taken by the ambassadors : 

’Ax«X«v, rt ?ror’ dvdpoddtKTOv okovCjv 
iriKOTTov oh TnXaCitg iv dpioydv ; 

Though the Greek as it stands is untranslatable, the meaning is 
pretty clearly this: Achilles of Phthia,how can you bear to hear 
of these woes nor lend a helping hand? The next fragment 

♦ It may be questioned whether this fragment ought not to be referred to 
the scene with the embassy later on in the play. 
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must be received with caution. It occurs in the Frogs as a quo- 
tation : 

BkpXflK ‘A^iXXcvc Svo Kvput seal rerrapa, 

Achilles has cast two dice, and four. 

On wliich the scholiast makes the followinpr remark: “This is 
from the Myrmidones ; for the poet feigned them playing dice ; 
and it is the custom of gamesters to cry thus : two, four, three, 
five. Dionysus says this to show that ^^schylus has w^on.” An- 
other scholiast puts it in doubt whether the verse be taken from 
the Telephm of Euripides or some other source. The foundation 
is, therefore, too slender to build upon securely ; else we might 
imagine that, after the departure of the ambassadors, and perhaps 
after the equipment of Patroclus for the war, Achilles was repre- 
sented by ^Eschylus as whiling away the time with his compan- 
ions at a game of hazard. Then enters Autilochus, the messenger 
of bad news, lie recites the death of l^itroclus, and lifts up his 
voice in lamentation. Our next fragment brings the whole scene 
vividly before us : 

'AvriXo^ , dTToipia^oif fii tov TiBinjKoTog 
Tov ZfiovTa pdWov. 

The words are spoken undoubtedly by Acliilles: “ Antilochus, 
wail thou for me rather than for the dead — for me who live.” It 
is again from a comedy of Aristophanes, tlie Ecclesiazuscey that 
tliis exclamation comes ; and in passing we may remark that such 
frequent citations from this single play of -^schylus by a comic 
poet prove its popularity at Athens. Between the narration of 
Antilochus and tin* bringing-in of the dead body of Patroclus 
there must have been a solemn pause in the dramatic action, 
which -il^schylus, no doubt, filled up with one of his great choric 
passages. Then followxnl the crowning scone in tlie tragedy. 
Achilles, front to front with the corpse of his friend, uttered a 
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lamentation, which the ancients seem to have regarded as the 
verj ecstasy of grief and love and passionate remembrance. Lu- 
cian, quoting one of the lines of this lament, introduces it with 
words that prove tlie strong impression it produced ; “ Acliillca, 
when he bemoaned Patroclus’s death, in his unhusbanded passion 
burst forth into the very truth.” To quote and comment upon 
the three lines which have been preserved from this unique Thre- 
nos would be here impossible. To understand them at all is diffi- 
cult, and to recompose from them tlic hero’s speech is beyond our 
power. The value of tlie meagre and conflicting citations given 
by Plutiirch, Athena^us, and Lucian lies in the impression they 
convey of the deep effect wrought upon Greek sympathy by the 
passion of the soliloquy. When we call to mind the lamentation 
uttered by Teucer over the corpse of Ajax in the tragedy of Soph- 
ocles, we may imagine how the genius of ^Eschylus rose to the 
height of this occasion in his MtjrmkloneH. In what way the 
drama ended is not known. We may, however, hazard a conject- 
ure that the poet did not leave the hero without some outlook 
into the future, and that the solemn note of reconciliation upon 
which tlie tragedy closed responded to the first querulous interro' 
gation of the chorus at its commencement. The situation was a 
grand one for working out that purification of the passions which 
Greek tragedy required. The sullen and selfish wrath of Achilles 
had brought its bitter consequence of suffering and sorrow for the 
hero, as well as of disaster for the host. Out of that deadly suf- 
fering of Achilles — out of the paroxysm of grief beside the body 
of his friend — has grown a nobler form of anger, which will bring 
salvation to his country at the certain loss of his own life. Can 
we doubt that ^Ischylus availed himself of this so solemn and 
sublime a cadence? The dead march and the funeral lamenta- 
tions for Patroclus mingle with the neighing of war-horses and 
the braying of the trumpets that shall lead the Myrmidons U 
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war. And over and above all sounds of tbe grief that is passed 
and of the triumph that is to follow is heard the voice of fate 
pronouncing the death-doom of the hero, on whose iifiapria the 
tragic movement lias depended. 

Thus, in the prime of Athens, the poet-warrior of Marathon, 
the prophet of the highest Hellenic inspiration, handled a legend 
which was dear to his people, and which to them spoke more, 
perhaps, than it can do to us. Plato, discussing the Myrmidones 
of .tiiscliylus, remarks in the Symposmm that the tragic poet was 
wrong to make Achilles the lover of Patroclus, seeing that Pa- 
troclus was the tdiler of the two, and that Acliilles was the young- 
est and most beautiful of all the Greeks. The fact, however, is 
that Homer himself raises no question in our minds about the re- 
lations of lover and beloved. Achilles and Patroclus are com- 
rades. Their friendship is equal. It w^as only the reflective ac- 
tivity of the Greek mind, working upon the Homeric legend by 
the light of subsequent custom, which introduced these distinc- 
tions. The humanity of Homer was purer, larger, and more sane 
than that of his posterity among the Hellenes. Still, it may be 
worth while suggesting that Homer, perhaps, intended in Hector 
and Achilles to contrast domestic love with the love of comrades. 
The tenderness of Hector for Andromache, side by side with the 
fierce passion of Achilles, seems to account, at least in some meas- 
ure, for the preference felt for Hector in the Middle Ages. Achil- 
les controlled the Greek imagination. Hector attracted the sym- 
pathies of medileval chivalry, and took his place upon the list of 
knightly worthies.^ Masculine love was Hellenic. The love of 
idealized womanhood wiis romantic. Homer, the sovereign poet, 
understood both passions of the human heart, delineating the one 
in Achilles without effeminacy, the other in Hector without sick' 
ly sentiment. At the same time, Hector’s connection with the 
♦See Caxtou’s Preface to the Mort d Arthur, 
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destinies of Rome and his appearance in the JEneid^ if only as a 
ghost, must not be forgotten when we estimate the reasons why 
he eclipsed Achilles in the Middle Ages. 

It is not till we reach Alexander the Great that we find how 
truly Achilles was the type of the Greek people, and to what ex- 
tent he had controlled their growth, Alexander expressed in real 
life that ideal which in Homer’s poetry had been displayed by 
Achilles. Alexander set himself to imitate Achilles. His tutor, 
Lysimachus, found favor in the eyes of the royal family of Mace- 
don, by comparing Philip to Peleus, his son to Achilles, and him- 
self to Pheenix. On all his expeditions Alexander carried with 
him a copy of the Iliads calling it “ a perfect portable treasure of 
military virtue.” It >vas in the spirit of the Homeric age that 
he went forth to conquer Asia. And when he reached the plain 
of Troy, it was to the tomb of Achilles that h(5 paid sj>ecial hom- 
age. Tiierc he poured libations to the mighty ghost, anointed 
his grave, and, as Plutarch says, “ ran naked about his tomb, and 
crowned it w ith garlands, declaring how happy he esteemed him 
in having, whihi he lived, so faithful a friend, and, when he was 
dead, so famous a poet to proclaim Ids actit)ns.” We have seen 
that the two chief passions of Achilles were his anger and his 
love. In both of these Alexander followed him. The passage 
just quoted from Plutarch hints at the envy with which Alexan- 
der regarded the friendship of Achilles and Patroclus. In his 
own life he entertained for Hepha*8tion a like passion. AVhen 
Hephajstion died of fever at Ecbatana, Alexander exaggerated the 
fury and the anguish of tlie son of I^elcus. He went forth and 
slew a whole tribe — the Cosseans — as a sacrifice to the soul of his 
comrade. He threw down the battlemiuits of neighboring cities, 
and forbade all sigiu of merry-making in his camp. Meanwhile 
he refused food and comfort, till an oracle from Ammon ordained 
that divine honors should be paid llephaistion. Then Alexander 
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raised a pyre, like that of Patroclus in the Umd^ except that the 
pyre of Hephsestion cost 10,000 talents, and was adorned with 
all the splendor of Greek art in its prime. Here the Ilomeric 
ceremonies were performed. Games and races took place ; then, 
like Achilles, having paid this homa/ 2 Cc to his friend, of bloodshed, 
costly ^ifts, and obseijuies, Alexander at last rested from his f^rief. 
In this extravfi^ance of love for a friend we see the direct work- 
ing of tlic lUxtd on the mind of the Macedonian king. But the 
realities of life fall far short of the poet’s dream. Neither the 
love nor the sorrow of Alexander for llepha^stion is so touching 
as the love and sorrow of AchilK‘.s for Patroclus. 

In liis wrath, again, Alexander imitated and went beyond his 
model. When he slew (’litus in a drunken brawl, there was no 
Athene at his side to stay his arm and put the sword back in the 
scabbard. Yet his remorse wjis some atonement for his violence. 
“ All that Tiiglit,” says Plutarch, “and the next day he wept bit- 
terly, till, being (piitc spent with lamenting and exclaiming, he 
lay, as it were, speechless, only fetching deep sighs.” It is no- 
ticeable that Alexander, here also like Achilles, con<picror and 
hero though he was, scorned not to show his tears, and to grovel 
on the ground in anguish. Ilis fiery temper added indomitable 
energy to all he did or fc^lt. In a few years he swept Asia, destroy- 
ing kingdoms, and founding cities that still bear his name; and 
though his rage betrayed him now and then into insane acts, he, 
like Achilles, was not wholly without the guidance of Athene. 
In both w\ have the spectacle of a gigantic nature moved by pas- 
sions ; yet both are controlled by reason, not so much by the rc- 
fiective understanding, as by an innate sense of what is great and 
noble. Alexander was Aristotle’s pupil. In his best moments, 
in his fairest and most solid actions, the spirit of Aristotle’s teach- 
ing ruled him and attended him, as Achilles w^as ruled and attend- 
ed by Pallas. Again, in generosity, Alexander recalls Achilles. 
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Ilis treatment of the wife and daughters of Darias reminds us of 
the reception of Priam by the son of Peleus. Grote, indeed, 
points out that good policy prompted him to spare the life of 
the Persian queen. That may be true ; but it would have been 
quite consistent with the Greek standard of honor to treat her 
with indignity while he preserved her life. This Alexander re- 
frained from doing. His entertainment of Stateira wfis not un- 
worthy of a queen ; and if he did not exhibit the refined courte- 
sy of the Black Prince, he came as near to this idofil of modern 
chivalry as a Greek could do. In the last place, Alexander, like 
Achilles, was always young. Like Achilles, he died young, and 
exists for us as an immortal youth. This youthfulncss is one of 
the peculiar attributes of a Greek hero, one of the distinguishing 
features of Greek sculpture — in a word, the special mark of the 
Greek race. “ O Solon ! Solon I” said the priest of Egypt, “ you 
Greeks arc always boys !” Achilles and Alexander, as Hegel has 
most eloquently demonstrated, are forever adolescent. Yet, after 
all is said, Alexander fell far below his prototype in beauty and 
sublimity. He was nothing more than a heroic man. Achilles 
was the creature of a poet’s brain, of a nation’s mythology. The 
one was the ideal in its freshness and its freedom. The other 
was the real, dragged in the mire of the world, and enthralled by 
the necessities of human life. 

It is very diflicult, by any process of criticism, to define the im- 
pression of greatness and of glory which the character of Achilles 
leaves upon the mind. There is in him a kind of magnetic fasci- 
nation, something incommensurable and indescribable, a quality 
like that which Goethe defined as daemonic. They arc not al- 
ways the most noble or the most admirable natures which exert 
this influence over their fellow-creatures. The Emperor Napoleon 
and our own Byron had each, perhaps, a portion of this Achillei- 
an personality. Men of their stamp sway the soul by their pres- 
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tige, by their personal beauty and grandeur, by the concentrated 
intensity of their cliaracter, and by the fatality which seems to 
follow them. To Achilles, to Alexander, to Napoleon, we cannot 
apply the rules of our morality. It is, therefore, impossible for 
us, who must aim first at being good citizens, careful in our gen- 
eration, and subordinate to the laws of society around us, to ad- 
mire them without a reservation. Yet, after all is said, a great 
and terrible glory docs rest upon their heads; and though our 
sentiments of propriety may be offended by some of their ac- 
tions, our sense of wliat is awful and sublime is satisfied by the 
contem})lation of them. No one should delude us into thinking 
that true culture does not come from the impassioned study of 
everything, liowever eccentric and at variance with our own mode 
of life, that is truly great. Greatness, of whatover species it may 
be, is always elevating and spirit-stirring. When wc listen to 
the Eroica Symphony, and remember that that master-work of 
music was produced by the genius of Beethoven, brooding over 
tlie thoughts of Achilh's in the Jliad^ and of Napoleon upon the 
battle-fields of Lombardy, we may f(‘el how abyss cries to al>yss, 
and how all forms of human majesty meet and sustain each other. 
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CHAPTER TV. 

THE WOMEN OF HOMER. 

Helen of Troy — Her Eternal Youth — Variety of Legends connected with her. 

— Steslchorus. — Helen in the IIM , — Helen in thd Odysseif . — The Treat- 
^ , ment of Helen by JKschylus. — Euripidean Handling of her Romance. — 
Helen in Greek Art. — Quintus Smyrnacus. — Af>olloniu8 of Tyana and the 
Ghost of Achilles. — Helen in the Faust liCgend. — Marlowe and Goethe. — 
Penelope — Her Home-love. — Calypso and the Isle Ogygia. — Circe. — The 
Homeric and the Modern Circe. — Naiisicaa — Her Perfect Girlishness. — 
Briseis and Andromache. — ^The Sense of Proportion and of Relative Dis- 
tance in Homer's Pictures. — Andromache and Astyanax. — The Cult of 
Heroes and Heroines in Greece. — Artistic Presentation of Homeric Per- 
sons. — Philostratus. 

For first of all the sphered signs whereby 
Love severs light from darkness, and most high 
In the white front of January there glows 
The rose-red sign of Helen like a rose. 

Prehide to Tristram and Jsmlt, lines 91-94. 

Helen of Tkoy is one of those ideal creatures of the fancy 
over which tinie^ space, and circumstance, and moral probability 
exert no sway. It would bo impossible to conceive of her except 
as inviolably beautiful and young, in spite of all her wanderings 
and all she suffered at the hands of Aphrodite and of men. She 
moves through Greek heroic legend as the desired of all men and 
the possessed of many. Theseus bore her away while yet a girl 
from Sparta. Her brethren. Castor and Polydeukes, recovered 
her from Athens by force, and gave to her .^thra, the mother of 
Theseus, for bondwoman. Then all the youths of Hellas wooed 
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her in the yoiin^ world’s prime. She was at last assigned in wed- 
lock to Menelaus, by whom she conceivtid her only eartlily cliild, 
Hermionc. Paris, by aid of Aphrodite, won licr love and fled 
with her to Egypt and to Troy. In Troy she abode more than 
twenty years, and was the mate of Deiphobus after the death of 
Paris. When the strife raised for her sake was ended, Menelaus 
restored her with honor to his home in Lacediemon. There she 
received Telennudius and saw her daughter mated to Neoptole- 
rnus. But t‘ven after death she resU‘d not from the service of 
love. The great Achilles, Avho in life had h»ved her by hearsay, 
but had never seen her, clasped her among the shades upon the 
island Ixmke, and begat Eu[)horion. Through all these adveut- 
urtis Helen maintiiins an ideal freshness, a mysterious virginity 
of soul. She is not touched by the passion she inspires, or by 
the wreck of empires ruined in her cause. Fate deflours her 
not, nor do years impair the magic of her charm. Like beauty, 
she belongs alike to all and none. She is not judged as wives or 
mothers are, though she is both ; to her belong soul-wounding 
blossoms of inexorable love, as well as pain-healing poppy-heads 
of oblivion ; all eyes are blinded by the jwlorable, incomparable 
gra<!e wliich Aphrodite sheds around her form.* 

Whether Helen was the slave or the beloved of Aphrodite, or 
whether, as Herodotus hinted, she was herself a kind of Aphro- 
dite, wc are hardly told. At one time she appears the willing 
servant of the goddess; at another she groans beneath her bond- 
age. But always and on all occasions she owes everything to the 
Cyprian (pieen. Her very body-gear preserved the powerful charm 
with which she was invested at her birth. When the Phocians 
robbed the Delphian treasure-house, the wife of one of their cap- 

* 1 take this occasion of calling attention to the essay on Helen considered 
as an allegory of Greek Beauty, by Paul de St. Victor in his Honinm et 
Dieux. 
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tains took and wore Helen’s necklace, whereupon she doted on a 
young Epirot soldier and eloped with him. 

Whose daughter was Helen ? The oldest legend calls her the 
child of Leda and of Zeus. We have all read the tale of the 
Swan who was her father amid the rushes of Eurotas — the tale 
which Leonardo and Buonarroti and Correggio thought worthy 
of their loveliest illustration. Another story gives her for the 
offspring of Occanus and Tethys, as though, in fact, she were an 
Aphrodite risen from the waves. In yet a third, Zeus is her sire 
and Nemesis her mother ; and thus the lesson of the tale of Troy 
was allegorized in Helen’s pedigree. She is always god-begotten 
and divinely fair. Was it possible that anything so exquisite 
should have endured rough ravishment and borne the travail of 
the siege of Troy ? This doubt possessed the later poets of the 
legendary age. They spun a myth according to which Helen 
reached the shore of Egypt on the ship of J^aris ; but Paris had 
to leave her there in cedar-scented chambers by the stream of 
Nile, when he went forth to plough the foam, uncomforted save 
by her phantom. And for a phantom the Greeks strove with the 
Trojans on the windy plains of Ilium. For a phantom’s sake 
brave Hector died, and the leonine swiftness of Achilles was 
tamed, and Zeus bewailed Sarpedon, and Priam’s towers were lev- 
elled with the ground. Helen, meanwhile — the beautiful, the in- 
violable — sat all day long among the palm-groves, twining lotus- 
flowers for her hair, and learning how to weave rare Eastern pat- 
terns in the loom. This legend hides a delicate satire upon hu- 
man strife. For wliat do men disquiet themselves in warfare to 
the death, and tossing on sea-waves? Even for a phantom — for 
the shadow of their desire, the which remains secluded in some 
unapproachable, far, sacred land. A wide application may thus 
be given to Augustine’s passionate outcry ; ‘‘ Quo vobis adhuc et 
adhuc ambulare vias difficiles et laboriosas? Non est requies ubi 
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quasritis cam. QusDrito quod quasritis ; sed ibi non est ubi quae- 
ritis. Beatam vitam qua3riti8 in rcgione mortis; non cst illic.” 
Those who spake ill of Helen suffered. Stesichorus had ventured 
in the TXiow Uipcri^ to lay upon her shoulders all the guilt and suf- 
fering of Hellas and of Troy. Whereupon he was smitten with 
blindness, nor could he recover his sight till he had written the 
palinode which begins: 

ovK tar trvfioc Xoyog ovrof, 
ovS‘ tfiag iv vavoiv evakXfioiQt 
oitc’ *iicio rrtpyapa Tpoiag.* 

Even Homer, Jis Plato hints, knew not that blindness had fallen 
on him for like reason. To assail Helen with reproach was not 
less dangerous than to touch the Ark of the Covenant, for with 
the Greeks beauty was a holy thing. How perfectly beautiful 
she was we know from the legend of the cups modelled upon her 
breasts suspended in the shrine of Aphrodite. When Troy was 
taken, and the hungry soldiers of Odysseus roamed through the 
burning palaces of Priam and his sons, their swords fell beneath 
the vision of her loveliness. She had wrought all the ruin, yet 
Menelaus could not touch her, when she sailed foilh, swan-like, 
fluttering white raiment, with the imperturbable sweet smile of a 
goddess on her lips. It remained for a Roman poet to describe 
her vile and shrinking : 

Ilia sibi infestos eversa ob Pergama Teucros, 

£t pa?nas Danato et desert! eonjngis iras 
Permetuens, Troite ct patrioo conununis Erinnys, 

Abdiderat sese atquc aris invisa Bcdebat.f 

* “ Not true is that tale ; nor didst thou Journey in benched ships, or comt 
to towers of Troy.” 

f She, shrinking from the Trojans’ hate, 

Made frantic by their city’s fate, 
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The morality of these lines belongs to a later age of reflection 
upon Greek romance. In Homer there are no such epigrams. 
Between the Helen of the Iliad^ reverenced by the elders in the 
Scsean gate, and the Helen of the Odyssey^ queen-like among her 
Spartan maidens, there has passed no agony of fear. The shame 
which she has truly felt has been tempered to a silent sorrow, 
and she has poured her grief forth beside Andronia(die over the 
corpse of Hector. 

If we would fain see the ideal beauty of the early Greek im- 
agination in a fonii of flesh-and-blood reality, we must follow 
Helen through the Homeric poems. She first appears when Iris 
summons her to watch the duel of Paris and Menelaus. Husband 
and lover are to fight beneath the walls of Troy. She, mean- 
while, is weaving a purple peplus with the deeds of war done and 
the woes endured for her sake far and wide : 

She in a moment round her shoulders flings 
Robe of white lawn, and from the threshold springs, 

Yearning and pale, with many a tender tear. 

Also two women in her train she brings, 

The large-eyed Clymene and -<lCthra fair, 

And at the western gates right speedily they were.* 

English eyes know well how Helen looked as she left her cham- 
ber and hastened to the gate ; for has not Leighton painted her 
with just so much of far-off sorrow in her gaze as may become a 
daughter of tlie gods 1 In the gate sat I'riarn and his elders, and 
as they looked at Helen no angry curses rose to their lips, but 

Nor dreading less the Danaan sword, 

The vengeance of her injured lord : 

She, Troy’s and Argos’ common fiend. 

Sat cowering, by the altar screened. — CuningUm. 

* Worsley’s lliad^ iih 17. The other quotations are from the same vei^ 
sion. 
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reverential admiration filled them, together with an awful sense 
of the dread fate attending her : 

These, seeing Helen at the tower arrive, 

One to another winged words addressed : 

“Well may the Trojans and Achacans strive. 

And a long time hear sorrow and unrest, 

For such a woman, in her cause and quest, 

Who like immortal goddesses in face 
Appeareth ; yet ’twere even thus far best 
In ships to send her hack to her own place, 

Lest a long curse she leave to us and all our race.” 

Tt is thus simply, and by no mythological suggestion of Aphro- 
dite's influence, that Iloiner describes the spirit of beauty which 
protected Helen among the [)eople she had brought to sore 
straits. 

IViam accosts h(‘r tenderly ; not hors the blame that the gods 
scourge him in his ohl age with war. Then he bids her sit be- 
side him and naim* the (ireek heroes as they march beneath. She 
obeys, and points out Againeniuoii, Odysseus, and Ajax, describ- 
ing each, as she knew them of old. Ihit for her twin brothers 
she looks in vain ; and the thought of them touches her with the 
sorrow of her isolation and her shame. In the same hook, after 
Paris has been withdrawn, not w ithout dishoiu>r, from the duel 
by AphrodiU'-, Helen is summoned by her iiegc-mistress to his 
bed Helen w'as standing on the walls, and the goddess, disguised 
as an old spinning-woman, look her by the skirt, bidding her hie 
back to her lover, whom she wouhl find in his bedchamber, not 
as one arrayed for war, but as a fair youth resting haply from the 
dance. Homer gives no hint that Aphrodite is here the personi- 
fied wish of Helen’s own lieart going L)rth to Paris. On the 
contrary, the Cyprian queen appears in the inU'rests of the Phryg- 
ian youth, whom she would fain see comforted. Under her dis* 

9 
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guise Helen recognized Aphrodite, the terrible queen, whose bond* 
woman she was forced to be. For a moment she struggled against 
her fate. “ Art thou come again,” she cried, “ to bear me to some 
son of earth beloved of thee, that I may serve his pleasure to my 
own shame ? Nay, rather, put oft divinity and be thyself his od- 
alisque.” 

“ With him remain, 

Jfim sit with, and from heaven thy feet refrain ; 

Weep, till his wife he make thee, or fond slave. 

I go to him no more, to win new stain. 

And scorn of Trojan women again outbrave, 

Whelmed even now with griefs illimitable wave.’* 

But go she must. Aphrodite is a hard taskmistress, and the 
mysterious bond of beauty which chains Helen to her cannot be 
broken. It is in vain, too, that Helen taunts Paris : he reminds 
her of the first fruition of their love in the island Cranae ; and at 
the last she has to lay her down at his side, not uncomplying, con- 
quered, as it were, by the reflex of the passion she herself excites. 
It is in the chamber of Paris that Hector finds her. She has vain- 
ly striven to send Paris forth to battle ; and the sense of her own 
degradation, condemned to love a man love-worthy only for the 
beauty of his limbs, overcomes her when she secs the noble Hec- 
tor clothed in panoply for war. Her passionate outbreak of self- 
pity and self-reproach is, perhaps, the strongest indication given 
in the Iliad of a moral estimate of Helen’s crime. The most con- 
summate art is shown by the poet in thus quickening the con- 
science of Helen by contact with the nobility of Hector. Like 
Guinevere, she for a moment seems to say : “ Thou art the high- 
est, and most human too !” casting from her as worthless the al- 
lurements of the baser love for whose sake she had left her home. 
In like manner, it was not without the most exquisite artistic in- 
tention that Homer made the parting scene between Andromache 
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and Hector follow immediately upon this meeting. For An- 
dromache in the future there remained only sorrow and servitude. 
Helen was destined to be tossed from man to man, always desira- 
ble and always delicate, like the sea-foam that floats upon the 
crests of waves. But there is no woman who, reading the Iliad^ 
would not choose to weep with Andromache in Hector’s arms, 
rather than to smile like Helen in the laps of lovers for whom slie 
little cared. Helen and Andromache meet together before Hec- 
tor’s corpse, and it is here that we Icam to love best what is 
womanly in Ijoda’s daughter. The mother and the wife have be- 
wailed him in high thrilling threni. Then Helen advances to the 
bier and cries : 

Hector, of brethren dearest to my heart, 

For I in sooth am Alexanders bride, 

Who brought me hither: would I first had died ! 

For ’tis the twentieth year of doom deferred 
Since Troyward from my fatherland I hied ; 

Yet never in those years mine ear hath heard 
From thy most gracious lips one sharp accusing word ; 

Nay, if by other I haply were reviled, 

Brother, or sister fair, or brother’s bride, 

Or mother (for the king was alway mild). 

Thou with kind words the same hast pacified, 

With gentle words, and mien like summer-tide. 

Wherefore I mourn for thee and mine own ill, 

Grieving at heart : for in Troy town so wide 
Friend have I none, nor harborer of good-will, 

But from my touch all shrink with deadly shuddering chill. 

It would have been impossible to enhance more worthily than 
thus the spirit of courtesy and knightly kindness which was in 
Hector — qualities, in truth, which, together with his loyalty to 
Andromfiche, endeared the champion of the Trojans to chivalry, 
and placed Hector upon the list of worthies beside King Arthur 
and Godfrey of Bouillon. 
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The character of Helen loses much of its charm and becomes 
more conventional in the Odyssey, It is difficult to believe that 
the poet who put into her lips the last lines of that threnos could 
have ventured to display the same woman calm and innocent and 
queen-like in the home of Mcnclaus : 

While in his mind he sat revolving this, 

Forth from her fragrant bower came Helen fair, 

Bright as the golden-spindled Artemis. 

Adraste set the couch ; Alcippe there 
The fine-spun carpet spread ; and Phylo bare 
The silver basket which Alcandra gave, 

Consort of Polybus, who dwelt whilcrc 

In Thebes of Egypt, whose great houses save 

Wealth in their walls, large store, and pomp of treasure brave. 

Helen shows her prudence and insight by at once declaring the 
stranger guest to be Telemachus; busy with housewifely kind- 
ness, she prepares for him a comfortable couch at night ; nor docs 
she shrink from telling again the tales of Troy, and the craft 
which helped Odysseus in the Wooden Horse. The blame of her 
elopement with Paris she throws on Aphrodite, who had carried 
her across the sea : 

Leaving my child an orphan far away, 

And couch, and husband who had known no peer. 

First in all grace of soul and beauty shining clear. 

Such words, no doubt, fell with honey-sweet flattery from the 
lips of Helen on the cars of Menelaus. Yet how could he forgot 
the grief of his bereavement, the taunts of Achilles and Thersites, 
and the ten years’ toil at Troy endured for her ? Perliaps he re- 
membered the promise of Proteus, who had said, “ Thee will the 
immortals send to the Elysian plains and farthest verge of earth ; 
where dwells yellow-haired Rhadamanthus, and where the ways 
tt life are easiest for men ; snow falls not there, nor storm, nor 
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any rain, but Ocean ever breathes forth delicate zephyr breezes to 
gladden men ; since thou hast Helen for thine own, and art the 
son-in-law of Zeus.” Such future was full recompense for sorrow 
in the past. Besides, Helen, as Homer tells, had charms to soothe 
the soul and drown the memory of the saddest things. Even at 
this time, wlien thought is troublesome, she mixes Egyptian ne- 
penthe with the wine — nepenthe “ which, w^hoso drinks thereof 
when it is mingled in the bowl, begets for him oblivion of all woe ; 
through a whole day he drops no tear adown his check, not even 
should his sire or mother die, nay, should they slay his brother or 
dear son before bis face, and he behold it with his eyes. Such 
virtuous juices had the child of Zeus, of potent charm, which Poly- 
damna, wife of Thou, gave to her, the Egyptian woman, where 
earth yields many medicines, some of weal and some of bane.” 
This nepenthe was the secret of Ueleirs power. In the fifteenth 
book of the Odyssetj we have yet an<)thcr glimpse of Helen in the 
palace of Meiu'laus. Slu5 interprets an omen in favor of Odys- 
seus, wliich had puzzled Menolaus, and gives to Tolcinachus a cost- 
ly mantle, sUir-bright, the weft of her own loom, produced from 
the very bottom of the chest in w’hich she stored licr treasures. 
The only shadow cast upon Helen in the Odyssey is to be found 
lurking in the ominous name of Megapenthes, Mcnelaus’s son by a 
slave-woman, who was destined after his sire's death to expel her 
from fair Lacedaemon. Wc may remember that it was on the 
occasion of the spousal of this son to Alector’s daughter, and of 
the sending of Ilermione to be the bride of Ncoptolemus, that 
Telemachus first appeared before the eyes of Helen. 

The charm of Helen in the Homeric poems is due in a great 
measure to the naivete of tlie poet’s art. The situations in which 
she appears are never strained, nor is the ethicfd feeling, though 
indicated, suffered to disturb the calm influence of her beauty. 
This is not the case with ^schylus. Already, as before hinted, 
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Stesichoras in liis lyric interludes had ventured to assail the char- 
acter of Helen, applying to her conduct the moral standard which 
Homer kept carefully out of sight, -^chylus goes further. His 
object wa^ to use Hellenic romance as the subject-matter for a 
series of dramatic studies which should set forth his conception 
of the divine government of the world. A genius for tragedy 
which has never been surpassed was subordinated by him to a 
sublime philosophy of human life. It was no longer possible for 
Helen to escape judgment. Her very name supplied the keynote 
of reproach. Rightly was she called Helen — tXtVavc, 
iXiirroXig — “ a hell of ships, hell of men, hell of cities,” she sailed 
forth to Troy, and the heedless Trojans sang marriage-songs in 
her praise, which soon were turned to songs of mourning for her 
sake. She, whom they welcomed as “ a spirit of unruffled calm, 
a gentle ornament of wealth, a darter of soft glances, a soul- 
wounding love-blossom,” was found to be no less a source of mis- 
chief than is a young lion nurtured in the palace for the ruin of 
its heirs. Soon had the Trojans reason to revile her as a “ Fury 
bringing woe on wives.” The choruses of the Agamenimm are 
weighted with the burden of her sin. “’Iw cw irapdpovfj 'EXeVa,” 
it breaks forth : “ thine is the blood-guilt of those many, many 
souls slain beneath Troy walls !” She is incarnate Ate, the soul- 
seducing, crime -engendering, woe -begetting curse of two great 
nations. Zeus, through her sin, wrought ruin for the house of 
Priam, wanton in its wealth. In the dark came blinded Paris 
and stole her forth, and she went lightly through her husband^s 
doors, and dared a hateful deed. Mcnelaus, mcanwliilc, gazed on 
the desecrated marriage-bed, and seemed to see her floating through 
his halls; and the sight of beauteous statues grew distasteful to 
his eyes, and he yearned for her across the sea in dreams. Naught 
was left, when morning came, but vain forth-stretchings of eager 
hands after the shapes that follow on the paths of sleep. Then 
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war awoke, and Ares, who barters the bodies of men for gold, 
kept sending honu* to Hellas from Troy a little white dust stored 
in brazen urns. It is thus that Ht]schylus j)laces in tlie foreground, 
not the witchery of Helen and the charms of Aphrodite, but her 
lightness and her sin, the woe it wrought for her husband, and the 
heavy griefs that through her fell on Troy and Hellas. It would 
be impossible to moralize the consequences of the woman’s crime 
with greater sternness. 

Unfortunately we have no means of stating how Soplioclcs 
dealt with the romance of Helen. Judging by analogy, however, 
wc may feel sure that in this, jis in other instances, he advanced 
beyond the etliical standpoint of ./Eschylus, by treating the child 
of Leda, no longer as jin incarnation of djeinonic Ate, but as a 
woman whose character deserved the most profound analysis. 
Euripides, as usual, wont a step further. Tlie bloom of uncon- 
scious innocence had been brushed by ^Eschylus from the flower 
of Greek romance. It was impossible for any subsequent drama- 
tist to avoid in some way moralizing the character of Helen. The 
way selected by Eurijndes wiis to bring her down to the level of 
common life. The scene in the Troades in which Helen stands 
U{) to plead for her life against Hecuba before the angry Menc- 
laus is one of the most complete instances of the Euripidean 
sophistiy. The tragic circumstances of Troy in ruins and of in- 
jured husband face to face with guilty wife are all forgotten, 
while Helen develops a very clever defence of her conduct in a 
long rhetorical oration. The theatre is turned into a law-court, 
and forensic eloquence is substituted for dramatic poetry. Hec- 
uba replies with an elaborate description of the lewdness, vanity, 
and guile of Helen, which we may take to be a fair statement of 
the poet’s own conception of her character, since in the Orestes 
he puts similar charges into the mouth of Agamemnon’s daughter. 
There is no doubt that Hecuba has the best of the argument. 
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She paints the beauty of her son Paris and the barbaric pomp 
which he displayed at Sparta. Then turning to Helen— 

o <roc viv vovq £iroir)9ri icvirpig * 

rd, pCipa yap navr lariv 'A^po^trij (.ipoTotg, 

Kai Tovvop,* op&uic diffpoavvtiq dpx^i Oedg.* 

Sententious epigrams like this, by which the myths were phi- 
losophized to suit the occa'^ions of daily life, exjictly suited the 
temper of the Athenian audience in the age of Euripides. But 
Hecuba proceeds: “You played your husband off against your 
lover, and your lover against your husband, hoping always to keep 
the one or the other by your artifice; and when Troy fell, no one 
found you tying the halter or sharpening tlK‘ knife against your 
own throat, as any decent woman in your position would have 
done.” At the end of licr spcecli she seems to have convinced 
Menelaiis, wdio orders the attendants to carry off Ilel(*n to the 
ships, in order that she may be taken U> Argos and killed there. 
Ilccuba begs him not to embark her on the same boat with him- 
self. “ Why ?“ he asks. “ Is she heavier than she used to be ?” 
The answer is significant : 

oifK tar* ipa<rrr)g oarig ovk dii ^cXeT. 

“Once a lover, always a lover.” And so it turns out; for, at the 
opening of the Orestes^ Helen arrives in comfort at the suh? of 
Menclaus. He now is afraid lest she should be seized and stoned 
by the Argives, whose children had been slain for her sake in 
Troy. Nor is the fear vain. Orestes and Pyladcs lay hold of 
her, and already the knife is at her throat, when Pheebus de- 
scends and declares that Helen has been caught up to heaven to 
reign with her brothers Castor and I^olydeukes. A more unethi- 

♦ “ Thy own soul, gazing at him, became Kupris ; for Aphrodite, as her 
name denotes, is all the folly of mortals.” 
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cal termination to her adventures can hardly be imagined ; for 
Euripides, following hitherto upon the lines of the Homeric story, 
has been at great pains to analyze her legend into a common tale 
of adultery and female fascination. lie now suddenly shifts his 
ground and deifies the woman he had sedulously vilified before. 
His true feeling about Helen is expressed in the lines spoken by 
Klectra to (Jlytcinnestra {Electray 1062) : 

ru fiiv yap alvov ^Lpn 

Ti leai nov, ^vo d* t<pvTt ffvyyovutf 
paraiijj Karrropo^ r ovk a£iu>. 

7) fiiv yap apnarr^da tKovn ajrutXeTOy 
oi) dy^p’ dpiffroy 'EKXdcot; diutXBoai;. 

‘*You and your sister are a proper pair, and your beauty has 
brought you the credit you deserve: both arc light women and 
unworthy of Castor; for Helen allowed herself to be ravished 
and undone, while you killed the best man in Greece.” Further 
illustrations of tin* Euripid(*an conception of Helen as a worthless 
woman, who liad the art. to reconquer a weak husband’s affection, 
might be drawn from the tirade of Peleus Jigainst Menehius in 
the Andromache (590, etc.).^ 

This Euripidean reading of the character of Helen was natural 
to a sceptical and sophistical age, when the dimly moralized myths 
of ancient Hellas had become the raw material for a poet’s casu- 
istry. Yet, in the heart of tlio Greek people, Homer had still a 
deeper, firmer place than even Euripides; and the thought of 
Helen, ever beautiful and ever young, survived the rude analysis 
of the Athenian drama. Her romance recovered from the prosaic 
rationalism to which it had been subjected — thanks, no doubt, to 

* Quite another view of Helen’s character is developed in tlie where 

Euripides has followed the Stesiehorean version of her lep;eud with singular 
disregard for consistency. Much might be said on this point al)out the li- 
cense in handling mythical inuteriul the Attic dramatists allowed themselves. 
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tlie many sculptors and painters who immortalized her beauty, 
without suggesting the woes that she had brought upon the 
world. Tliose very woes, perhaps, may have added pathos to her 
charm ; for had not she too suffered in the strife of men ? How 
the artists dealt with the myth of Helen we only know by scat- 
tered hints and fragments. One bass-relief, engraved by Millingen, 
reveals her standing calm beneath the sword of Mcnelaus. That 
sword is lifted, but it will not fall. Beauty, breathed around her 
like a spell, creates a magic atmosphere through which no steel 
can pierce. In another bass-relief, from tln^ Campana Museum, 
she is entering Sparta on a chariot, side by side with Mcnelaus, 
not like a ca[)tive, hut with liead erect and haughty iniiui, and 
proud hand phw;ed uf)on the liorse’s reins. Philostratus, in his 
Lives of the Sophists^ describes an exceedingly beautiful young 
philosopher, whose mother bore a close resemblance to tin* j)ictur(s 
of Helen by Eumelus. If tlie lineaments of the mother were re- 
peated in the youth, the eyes of Helen in her picture must have 
been large and vHiluptuous, her hair curled in clusters, and her 
teetli of dazzling whiteness. It is probable that the later artists, 
in their illustrations of the romance of Helen, used the poeuKs of 
Lesches and Arctinus, now lost, but of which the Posthomerica of 
Quintus Smyrnfcus preserve to us a feeble reflection. This jK)et 
of the fourth century after Christ does all in his power to reha- 
bilitate tlie character of Helen by laying the fault of her crime 
on Paris, and by describing at length the charm which Venus shed 
around her sacred person. It was only by thus insisting upon 
the diemonic influence which controlled the fate of Helen tliat 
the conclusions reached by the rationalizing process of the drama- 
tists could be avoided. The Cyclic poems thus preserved the 
heroic character of Helen and her husband at the expense of 
Aphrodite, while Euripides had said plainly : “ What you call 
Aphrodite is your own Itist.” Mcnelaus, in the Posthomericaj 
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finds Helen hidden in the palace of Deiphobus; astonishment 
takes possession of his soul before the shining of her beauty, so 
that he stands immovable, like a dead tree, which neither north 
nor south wind shakes. When the Greek heroes leave Troy town, 
Agamemnon leads Cassandra captive, Ncoptolemus is followed by 
Andromache, and Hecuba weeps torrents of tears in the strong 
grasp of Odysseus. A crowd of Trojan women fill the air with 
shrill laments, tt^aring their tresses and strewing dust upon their 
heads. Meanwhile, Helen is delayed by no desire to wail or 
weep; but a comely shame sits on her black eyes and glowing 
cheeks. Her heart leaps, and her whole form is as lovely as Aph- 
rodite was when the gods discovered her with Ares in the net of 
Heplnestus. Dow'ii to the ships she comes with Menelaus hand 
in hand ; and the people, “ gazing on the glory and the winning 
gnice of the faultless woman, were astonished; nor could they 
dare by whispers or aloud to Iminble her w ith insults ; but gladly 
they saw in her a goddess, for she seemed to all what each de- 
sired.” Tiiis is the a[)otheosis of Helen ; and this reading of her 
romance is far more true to the general current of Greek feeling 
than that suggested by Euripides. Theocritus, in his exquisite 
marriage-song of Helen, has not a word to say by hint or innuendo 
that she will bring a curse upon her husband. Like dawn is the 
beauty of her Lice ; like the moon in the heaven of night, or the 
spring when winter is ended, or like a cypress in the meadow, so 
is Helen among Spartan maids. Wlien Apollonius of Tyana, the 
most famous medium of antiquity, evoked the spirit of Achilles 
by the pillar on his barrow in the Troad, the great ghost consent- 
ed to answer five questions. One of these concerned Helen : Did 
she really go to Troy ? Achilles indignantly repudiated the no- 
tion. She remained in Egypt; and this the heroes of Achaia 
soon knew well ; “ but we fought for fame and Priam’s wealth.” 

It is curious at the point of transition in the Roman world from 
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paganism to Christianity to find the name of Helen prominent; 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, was famous with the early 
Church as a pilgrim to Jerusalem, where she discovered the true 
cross, and destroyed the temple of Venus. For one Helen, East 
and West had warred together on the plains of Troy. Following 
the steps of anotlier Helen, West and East now disputed the pos* 
session of the Holy S(*pulchre. Such historical parallels are, how- 
ever, little better than puns. It is far more to the purpose to 
notice how the romance of Helen of Troy, after lying dormant 
during the Middle Ages, shone forth again in the pregnant myth 
of Faustus. The final achievement of Faust’s magic was to evoke 
Helen from the dead and hold her Jis his paramour. To the 
beauty of Greek art the mediaeval spirit stretched forth with 
yearning and begot the modem world. Marlowe, than whom no 
poet of the North throbbed more mightily with the passion of 
the Renaissance, makes his Faust exclaim : 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium y 
Sweet Helen make me immortal witli a kiss ! 

Her lips suck forth my soul: see where it flies! 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

1 will be Paris, and, for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy shall Wertenberg be sacked ; 

And I will combat with weak Menclaus, 

And wear thy colors on my plumed crest; 

Yea, 1 will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ; 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
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In wanton Arcthusa's azured arms; 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour. 

Marlowe, as was natural, contented himself with an external 
handling of the Faust legend. Goethe allegorized the whole, and 
turned the episode of Helen into a parable of modem poetry. 
When Lynkeus, the warder, is reprimanded for not having duly 
asked Helen into the feudal castle, he defends himself thus : 

Harrend auf dcs Morgens Wonne, 

Oestlich spahend ihren Lauf, 

Ging auf cinmal rair die Sonne 
Wunderbar tm Suden auf. 

Zog den Blick nach jencr Scite, 

Statt dcr Sehluchten, statt der HohX 
Statt dcr Erd- und Himraclswcitc, 

Sic, die Einzige, zu spahu.* 

The new light that rose upon the Middle Ages came i^t from 
the East, but from the South, no longer from Galilee, but from 
Greece. 

Thus, after living her long life in Hellas as the ideal of beauty, 
unqualified by moral attributes, Helen passed into modem mythol- 
ogy as the ideal of the beauty of the pagan world. True to her 
old character, she arrives to us across the waters of obliWon with 
the cestus of the goddess round her waist, and the divine smile 
upon her lips. Age has not impaired her charm, nor has she 

Eastward was my g!ancc directed, 

Watching for the sun’s first rays ; 

In the south— oh, sight of wonder! 

Rose the bright orb’s sudden blaze. 

Thither was my eye attracted ; 

Vanished bay and mountain height, 

Earth and heaven unseen and all things, 

All but that enchanted light — AnUer, 
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learned the lesson of the Fall. Ever virginal and ever fair, she 
is still the slave of Aphrodite. In Helen wc welcome the inde- 
strnctible Hellenic spirit. 

Penelope is the exact opposite to Helen. The central point 
in her character is intense love of her home, an almost cat-like at- 
tachment to the house where she first enjoyed her husband’s love, 
and which is still full of all the things that make her life worth 
having. Therefore, when at last she thinks that she will have 
to yield to the suitors and leave it, these words arc always on her 
lips: 

ddfia 

Kovpi^iov fidXa xaXbv ivivXuov fiioToiOy 
Tov TTon fiifiPt/ffitrOai dtofiat ivwtp bvtipip.* 

We can scarcely think of Penelope except in the palace of Ithaca, 
so firmly has this home-loving instinct been embedded in her by 
her maker. Were it not that the passion for her home is con- 
trolled and determined by a higher and more sacred feeling, this 
Haushaltcrisclincss of Penelope would be prosaic. Not only, 
however, has Homer made it evident in the Odyssey that the love 
of Ithaca is subordinate in her soul to the love of Odysseus, but 
a beautiful Greek legend teaches how in girlhood she sacrificed 
the dearest tics that can bind a woman to her love for the hero 
who had wooed and won her. Pausanias says that when Odys- 
seus was carrying her upon his chariot forth to his own land, her 
father, Icarius, followed in their path and besought her to stay 
with him. The young man was ready busked for the long jour- 
ney. The old man pointed to the hearth she had known from 
childhood. Penelope between them answ^ered not a word, but 
covered her face with her veil. This action Odysseus interpreted 
rightly, and led his bride away, willing to go where he would go, 

♦ ** The home of my wedded years, exceeding fair, filled with all the goods 
of life, which even in dreams methinks I shall remember.’’ 
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yet unwilling to abandon what she dearly loved. No second 
Odysseus could cross the woman’s path. Among the suitors 
there was not one like him. Therefore she clung to her house- 
tree in Ithaca, the olive around which Odysseus had built the 
nuptial chamber; and none, till he appeared, by force or guile 
might win her thence. It is precisely this tenacity in the charac- 
ter of Penelope which distinguishes her from Helen, the daughter 
of adventure and the child of change, to whom migration w^as no 
less natural than to the swan that gave her life. Another charac- 
teristic. of Penelope is her prudence. Having to deal with the 
uproarious suitors camped in her son’s halls, she deceives them 
with fair words, and promises to choose a luisband from their 
number when she has woven a winding-sheet for Laertes. Three 
years pass, and tlie work is still not finished. At last a maiden 
tells the suitors that every night Penelope undoes by lamplight 
what she had woven in the diiytime. This ruse of the defenceless 
woman has passed into a proverb ; and has become so familiar 
that we forget, perhaps, how true a parable it is of those who, in 
their weakness, do and undo daily what they would fain never do 
at all, trifling and procrastinating with tyrannous passions which 
they are unable to expel from the palace of their souls. The pni- 
dence of Penelope sometimes assumes a form which reminds us 
of the heroines of Hebrew story ; as when, for example, she spoils 
the suitors of rich gifts by subtle promises and engagements care- 
fully guarded. Odysseus, seated in disguise near the hall-door, 
watches her success and secretly approves. The same quality of 
mind makes her cautious in tlie reception of the husband she has 
waited for in widowhood through twenty years. The dog Argus 
has no doubt. He sees his master through the beggar’s rags, and 
dies of joy. The handmaid Euryclcia is convinced as soon as 
she has touched the wound upon the hero’s foot and felt the well- 
rcmcmbcrcd scar. Not so Penelope. Though the great bow has 
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been bent and the suitors have been slain, and though Eurycleia 
comes to tell her the whole truth, the queen has yet the heart to 
seat herself opposite Odysseus by the fire, and to prove him with 
cunningly devised tests. There is something provocative of anger 
against Penelope in this cross-questioning. But our anger is dis- 
solved in tears, when at last, feeling sure that her husband and 
none other is there verily before her eyes, she flings her arms 
ai'ound him in that long and close embrace. Homer even in this 
supreme moment has sustained her character l»y a trait which, 
however delicate, can hardly escape notice. Her lord is weary 
and w^ould fain seek tlic solace of his couch. ]>ut he lias dropped 
a hint that still more labors arc in store for him. Thi n Penelope 
replica that his couch is ready at all times and whensoever lie 
may need ; no hurry about that. Meanwhile, she would like to 
liear the prophecy of Tciresias. Helen, the bondwoman of dame 
Aphrodite, would not have w^aited thus upon the edge of love’s 
delight, long looked for with strained widow’s eyes. Yet it 
would be unfair to Penelope to dwell only on tliis prudent and 
somewhat frigid aspect of her character. She is, perliaps, most 
amiable when she descends among the .suitors and prays Pheinius 
to cease from singing of the heroes who r(‘tumed from 'IVoy. 
It is more than she can bear to sit weaving in the silent cham- 
ber mid her damsels, listening to the shrill sound of the lyre and 
hearing how other men have reached their homes, while on the 
waves Odysseus still w^anders, and none know%s whether he be 
alive or dead. It may be noticed that just as Helen is a mate 
meet for easily persuaded Menelaus and luxurious Paris, so Pe- 
nelope matches the temper of the astute, enduring, persevering 
Odysseus. As a creature of the fancy, she is far less fascinating 
than Helen ; and this the poet seems to have felt, for side by side 
with Penelope in the Odyssey he has placed the attractive fonns 
of Circe, Calypso, and Nausicaa. The gain is double. Not only 
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are the hearers of the romance gladdened by the contrast of these 
graceful women with the somewhat elegiac figure of Penelope, 
but the character of Odysseus for constancy is greatly enhanced. 
How fervent must the love of home have been in the man who 
could quit Calypso, after seven years’ sojourn, for the sake of a 
wife grown gray with twenty widowed years ! Odysseus tells 
Calypso to her face that she is far fairer than his wife : 

oiha cat avrbe 

Tcavra /loX', oljvfica aiio lliyvtXoireta 

tJSoc dKiSppriptjt piyt9d^ r\ tif dppa iBioOat.* 

“ As far as looks go, Penelope is nothing beside thee.” But 
what Odysseus leaves unsaid — the grace of the first woman who 
possessed his soul — constrains him with a deeper, tenderer power 
than any of Calypso’s charms. Penelope, meanwliile, is pleading 
that her beauty iu the absence of her lord has perished : 

i/rot ptv tpifp dptrrfp n dipag re 
tpXtaap dOdparoi ort 'IXtop khapifiaipov 
'Apytloi-t 

These two meet at last together, he after his long wanderings, 
ami she having suffered the insistance of the suitors in her pal- 
ace ; and this is the pathos of the Od^ifsey, The woman, in spite 
of her withered youth and tearful years of widowhood, is still 
expectant of Ijcr lord. He, uncom|uered by the pleasures cast 
acToss his path, unterrified by all the dangers he endures, clings 
in thought to the bride whom he led forth, a blushing maiden, 
from her father’s ludls. O just, subtle, and mighty Homer! 

* know well that Penelope is inferior to thee in form and stature, to the 
eyes of men.” 

f ” Of a truth my goodliness and beauty of person the gods destroyed what 
time the Argives went up into Troy town.” 

10 
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There is nothing of Greek here more than of Hebrew, or of 
Latin, or of German. It is pure humanity. 

Calypso is not a woman, but a goddess. Slie feeds upon am* 
brosia and nectar, while her maidens spread before Odysseus the 
food of mortals. Between her and Ileriiies there is recognition 
at first sight ; for god knows god, however far apart their paths 
may lie. Yet the love that Calypso bears Odysseus brings this 
daughter of Atlas down to earth ; and we may reckon her among 
the women of Homer. Ilow’^ mysteriems, as the Greek genius 
apprehended mystery, is her cavern, hidden far away in the isle 
Ogygia, with the grove of forest-trees before it and tlie thick vine 
flourishing around its mouth. Meadows of snow-flake and close- 
flow^ering selinus gird it round; and on the branches brood all 
kinds of birds. It is an island such as the Italian j)ainters bring 
before us in their rarest moments of artistic divination, where the 
blue-green of the twilight mingles with the gri‘en-blue sea and 
the overarcliing verdure of deep empurpled fon^st-shadc*. Under 
those tre(*s, giizing across the ocean, in the still light of the even- 
ing-star, Odysseus wept for his far-distant home. Then, heavy 
at heart, he gathered up his raiment, and climbed into Calypso’s 
bed at night : 

oifKiri yv^avB 

ttXX’ i)toi vvKTaq ftiv iavtaxiv Kai dvdyKy 
iv cmaot yXa^vpoiffi nap* ovk i9i\iov iOtkovtry.* 

To him the message of Hermes recalling him to labor on the 
waves was joy ; but to the nymph herself it brought mere bitter- 
ness : ‘‘ Hard arc ye, gods, and envious ab<»ve all, w ho grudge 
that goddesses should couch thus openly with mortal men, if 
one should make a dear bedfellow for herself. For so tlie rosy- 

♦ “ For the nymph pleased him no longer. Nathless, as need was, he slept 
the night in hollow caverns, beside her loving him who loved her not.*’ 
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fingered morning chose Orion, till ye gods that lead an easy life 
grew jealous, and^in Ogygia him the goldeu-throned maid Arte- 
mis slew with her kind arrows.” This wail of the immortal 
nymph Calypso for her roving spouse of seven short years has 
a strange pathos in it. It seems to pass across the sea like a sigh 
of winds awakened, none knows how, in summer midnight, that 
swells and dies far off upon moon-silvered waves. The clear hu- 
man activity of Odysseus cuts the everlasting calm of Caly})so 
like a knife, shredding the veil that hides her from the eyes of 
mortals. Then he fares onward to resume the toils of real exist- 
ence in a land whereof she nothing knows. There is a fragment 
of his hist sj)ecch to Penelope, which sounds like an echo of Ca- 
lypso’s lamentation. “ Death,” he says, “ shall some day rise for 
me, tranquil from the tranquil deep, and I shall die in delicate 
old age.” We seem to feel that in his last trance Odysseus 
might have heard the far-off divine sweet voice of Calypso call- 
ing him and have hastened to her cry. 

Circe is by no moans so mysterious a.s Calypso. Yet she be- 
longs to one of the most interesting families in Greek romance. 
Her mother was l\*rse, daughter of Oceanus ; her father was 
Helios ; she is own sister, therefore, to the (’olchian .^tes, and 
aunt of th(» redoubtable Medea. She lives in the isle of .d^sea, 
not, like CJalypso, <leep embowered in groves, but in a fair open 
valley sweeping downward to the sea, whence her hearth-smoke 
may be clearly descried. Nor is lier home an ivy-curtained cav- 
em of the rocks, but a house well built of polished stone, pro- 
tected from the sea-winds by oak-woods. Here she dwells in 
grand style, with nymphs of the streams and forests to attend 
upon her, and lienis of wild beasts, human - hearted, roaming 
through her park. Odysseus always speaks of her with respect 
as ircJmo Kif}Kri . . . Biatav . . . tv7r\6k’a/xo€ Setyr) Ofoc 
Like C’alypso, she has a fair shrill voice that goes 
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across the waters, and as her lingers ply the shuttle, she keeps 
singing through the summer air. By virtue of her birtliright, as 
a daughter of the sun, she understands the properties of plant 
and drug. Poppy and henbane and mandragora — all herbs of 
subtle juice that draw soul-quelling poison from the fat eartli and 
the burning sun — are hers to use as she thinks fit. And the use 
she makes of them is malicious ; for, fairy-like and wanton, she 
will have the men wlio visit her across the seas submit their rea- 
son to her lure. Therefore she turns them to swine ; and the 
lions and wolves of the mountain she tames in like manner, so 
that they fawn and curl their long tails and have no heart to 
ravin any more. This is how she treats the comrades of Odys- 
seus: “ She drew them in and set them on benches and on chairs, 
and put before them cheese and meat and yellow honey, mixing 
therewith Pramnian wine; but whh the food she mingled baleful 
drugs, to make them quite forget their fatherland. But wlien 
she had given them thereof and they had drunk, straightway she 
smote them with a rod and shut them up in sties. Of swine 
they had the head, the voice, the form, the bristles ; but their 
mind stayed firm as it had been before. So they then were 
penned up, weeping bitter tears; but Circe threw before them 
acorns of the oak and ilex and cornel - berries, food that the 
forest-ranging swine are wont to eat.” What is admirable in 
this description is its gravity. Circe is not made out particu- 
larly wicked or malignant She is acting only after her kind, 
like some beautiful but baleful plant — a wreath, for instance, of 
red briony-berries, whereof if children eat, they perish. Nor, 
again, is there a touch of the burlesque in the narration. There- 
fore, in the charming picture which Riviere has painted of Circe, 
we trace a vein of modem feeling. Clasping her knees with girl- 
ish glee, she sits upon the ground beneath a tangle of wild-vine, 
and watches the clumsy hogs that tumble with half-comic, half- 
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pathetic humanity expressed in their pink eyes and grunting 
snouts before her. So, too, the solemn picture by Burne Jones, 
a masterpiece of coloring, adds something mediaival to the Ho- 
meric Circe. The tall sunflowers that remind us of her father, 
the cringing panthers, black and lithe, the bending figure of the 
saffron-vested witch, the jars of potent juices, and the distant 
glimpse of sea and shore, suggest more of malignant intention 
than belongs to the irorrta the KipKTj Tro\v<papfiaKO£ of Ho- 

mer’s tale. It was inevitable that modern art should infuse a 
deeper meaning into the allegory. The world has lived long and 
suffered much and grown greatly since the age of Homer. We 
cannot be so naif and childlike any longer. Yet the true charm 
of Circe in the Odyssey^ the spirit tliat distinguishes her fn>m 
Tannhaiiser’s Venus and Orlando’s Fata Morgana and Ruggiero’s 
Alcina and Tancred’s Armida, lies just in this, that the poet has 
passed so lightly over all the dark and perilous places of his sub- 
ject. This delicacy of touch can never be regained by art. It 
belonged to the conditions of the first Hellenic bloom of fancy, 
to suggest without insistance and to realize without emphasis. 
Impatient readers may complain of want of depth and character. 
They would fain see the Circe of the Odyssey as strongly moral- 
ized as the Medea of Euripides. But in Homer only wliat is hu- 
man attains to real intensity. Tlie marvellous falls off and shades 
away into soft air-tints and delightful dreams. Still, it requires 
tlie interposition of the gods to save Odysseus from the charms 
of the malicious maid. As Hermes came to Priam on the path 
between Troy town and the Achaian ships, so now he meets the 
hero : 

vnjfvly avSpi loucutQ 
TpCtrov vmipfiry * rovwip 

* ** Like to a young man when his beard has just begun to grow, whoso 

bloom \$ then most lovely.’’ 
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A plant of moly is in his hand ; and this will be the antidote 
to Circe’s philter, Odysseus’s sword and strong will must do tlie 
rest. When Circe has once found her match, we are astonished 
at the bonhomie which slie displays. The game is over. There 
remains nothing but graceful hospitality on her part — elegant 
banquets, delicious baths, soft beds, the restoration of the ship’s 
crew to their proper shape, and a store of useful advice for the 
future. There all the days, for a whole year, we sat feasting 
and drinking honeyed wine ; but when the year was full, and the 
seasons had gone round, moon waning after moon, and the long 
days were finished, my dear comrades called on me by name, and 
spake once more of home.” 

One more female figure from the Odyssey remains as yet un- 
touched ; and this is the most beautiful of all. Nausicaa has no 
legendary charm ; she is neither mystic goddess nor weird wom- 
an, nor is hers the dignity of wifehood. She is simply the most 
perfect maiden, the purest, freshest, lightest-hearted girl of Greek 
romance. Odysseus passes straight from the solitary island of 
Og} gia, where elm and poplar and cypress oversliadow Calypso’s 
cavern, into the company of this real woman. It is like coining 
from a land of dreams into a dewy garden when the sun has risen : 
the waves through which he has fared upon his raft have wrought 
for him, as it were, a rough reincarnation into the realities of 
human life. For tlie sea-brine is the source of vigor; and into 
the deep he has cast, together with Calypso’s raiment, all memory 
of her. 

Nausicaa was asleep in her Phaeacian chamber when Athene, 
mindful of Odysseus’s need, came down and warned her in a 
dream that she should bestir herself and wash her clothes against 
her marriage-day. When the damsel woke, she went straight to 
her father, Alcinous, and begged him to provide a hoi^e and 
mules. Like a prudent girl, she said nothing of her marriage, 
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but spoke of the cares of the household. Her five brotliers, she 
said, the two wedded and tlie other three in the bloom of youth, 
want shinint^ raiment for the dance, and her duty it is to see that 
the clothes are always ready. Alcinous knew in his heart what 
slie really meant, but he answered lier with no unseemly jest. 
Only he promised a cart and a pair of inules ; and her mother 
gave her food to eat, and wiiui in a skin, and a golden cruse of 
oil, that she and her maidens might spend a pleasant morning 
by the sea-b(*ach, and bathe and anoint themselves, when their 
clotlies-washing wtis finished. 

A prettier picture cannot be conceived than that drawn by 
Homer of Nausicaa with her handmaidens thronging together 
in tlie cart, which jogs downward through the olive-gardens to 
the sea. The princess holds the whip and drives ; and when she 
reaches the stream's mouth by the beach, she loosens the mules 
from the shafts, and turns them out to graze in the deep meadow. 
Then the clothes are washed, and the luncheon is taken from the 
ba-sket, and the game of ball begins. How the ball flew aside 
and fell into the water, and how the shrill cries of the damsels 
woke Odysseus from his sleep, every one remembers. The girls 
ari^ fluttered by the sight of the great naked man, rugged with 
brine and bruised with shipwreck. Nausictui alone, as becomes 
a princess, stands her ground and (juestions him. The simple 
di^licacy with which this situation is treated makes the whole 
episode one of the most charming in Homer. Nothing can be 
prettier than the change from pity to admiration, expressed by 
the damsel, when Odysseus has bathed in running water, and 
rubbed himself witli oil and put on goodly raiment given him 
by the girls. Pallas sheds treble grace upon his form, and makes 
his hair to fall in clusters like hyacinth-blossoms, so that an artist 
who moulds figures of gilt silver could not shape a comelier statue. 
The princess, with yesternight’s dream still in her soul, wishes he 
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would stay aud be her husband. The girlish simplicity of Nau- 
sicaa is all the more attra(!tive because the Ph^eacians are the 
most luxurious race described by Homer. The palace in which 
she dwells with her father is all of bronze and silver and gold ; it 
shines like the sun, and a blue line marks the brazen cornice of 
the walls. Dogs of silver and gold, Ilephajstus’s work, which 
never can grow old through length of days, protect the entrance. 
Richly woven robes are cast upon the couches in the hall, and 
light is shed upon the banquet-tables from blazing torches in the 
hands of golden boys. Outside the palace grows the garden with 
well-divided orchard-rows, where pears and figs and ponH‘granates 
and burnished apples and olives flourish all the year long. The 
seasons change not in Pha3acian land for winter or for summer. 
The west wind is always blowing. Pear follows after pear, and 
apple after apple, and grape-bunch after grape-bunch, in a never- 
ending autumn dance. Vintage, too, is there ; and there are the 
trim flower-beds ; and through the garden flow two fountains. 
The whole pleasure-ground seems to have been laid out with geo- 
metrical Greek taste. It is a paradise of neatness, sunbright, clear 
to take in at a glance. In this delightful palace dwells Alcinous, 
a kind old man, among his sons ; and much delight they take in 
dance and song and games of strength. The young men, whose 
beards are but just growing, leap in rhythmic movement to the 
flute ; the elder and more muscular run or wrestle, and much con- 
tempt do these goodly fellows, like English lads, reserve for men 
who are not athletes. Odysseus has to rebuke one of them, Eu- 
ryalus, by reminding him that faultlessly fair bodies are not al- 
ways the temples of a godlike soul. Zeus gives not all of his 
good gifts to all ; for some men owe grace and favor to eloquence, 
others to beauty, and a man may be like to the immortals in face 
and form, and yet a fool. Alcinous well describes the temper of 
his people when he says : “ We are not faultless boxers, nor yet 
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wrestlers ; but with our feet we race swiftly, and none can beat 
us in rowing ; and we aye love the banquet, and the lyre, and 
dancing, and gay raiment, and warm baths, and joys of Jove.” It 
is tliereforc not without propriety that Demodocus, their blind 
bard, “ wliom the Muse loved much, and gave him good and evil — 
for she reft him of his sight and gave him honeyed song” — sings 
of Aphrodite tangled with Ares in the net of Ilephajstiis. From 
this soft, luxurious, comely, pleasure-loving folk Nausicaa springs 
up like a pure blossom — anemone or lily of the mountains. She 
has Jill the sweetness of temper which distinguishes Alcinous ; but 
the voluptuous living of her people has not spoiled her. The 
maidenly reserve which she displays in her first reception of 
Odysseus, her prudent avoidance of being seen with him in the 
streets of the town while he is yet a stranger, and the care she 
tiikes that he shall suffer nothing by not coming with her to the 
palace, complete the portrait of a girl who is as free from coquet- 
ry as she is from prudishness. I'erhaps she strikes our fancy with 
most clearness when, after bathing and dressing, Odysseus passes 
luT on his way through the hall to the banquet. She leaned 
against the pillar of the roof and gazed upon Odysseus, and said : 
“ Hail, guest, and be thou mindful of me when perchance thou art 
in thine own land again, for to me the first thou dost owe the 
price of life.” This is the last word spoken by Nausicaa in tlie 
Odyssey, She is not mentioned among the Plueacians who took 
leave of the hero the day he passed to Ithaca. 

Before quitting the w'omcn of Homer, we must return to the 
Iliad ; for without Briseis and Andromache their company would 
be incomplete. As the figures in a bass-relief are variously 
wrought, some projecting like independent statues in sharj^ light 
and shadow, while others arc but half detJiched, and a third sort 
offer mere outlined profiles scarcely cmWssed upon the marble 
background : even so the poet has obeyed a law of relative pro- 
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portion in his treatment of character. The subordinate heroes, 
for example, in the Iliad fall away from the central figure of 
Achilles into more or less of slightness. This does not mean that 
we can trace the least indecision in Homer’s touch, or tliat he has 
slurred his work by haste or incapacity. On the contrary, there 
is no poet from whom deeper lessons in the art of subordinating 
accessories to the main subject without impairing their real value 
can be learned. A sculptor like Pheidias knows how to give sig- 
nificance to the lejust indication of a form which he lias placed 
upon the second plane in his bass-relief. Just so Homer inspires 
his minor characters with personality. To detach tins personality 
in each case is the task of the critic; yet his labor is no light 
one; for the Homeric characters draw their life from incidents, 
motives, action. To the singer’s fancy they appeared, not as 
products of the self-conscious imagination, but as living creatures ; 
and to separate them from their environment of circumstance is 
almost to destroy them. This is the specific beauty of the art of 
Homer. In its origin it must have been the outcome, not of re- 
flection, but of inspired instinct ; for in the Homeric age psycho- 
logical analysis was unknown, and the very nomenclature of crit- 
icism had yet to be invented. We can draw inexhaustible lessons 
in practical wisdom from the Homeric poems; but we cannot 
with impunity subject those delicate creations to the critical cru- 
cible. They delight both intellect and senses with a many-toned 
harmony of exquisitely modulated parts ; but the instant we be- 
gin to dissect and theorize, wc run a risk of attributing far more 
method and deliberation than was natural to a poet in the early 
age of Hellas. It is almost impossible to set forth the persons of 
Homer except in his own way, and in close connection with the 
incidents through which they are revealed; whereas the charac- 
ters of a more self-conscious artist — the Medea, for example, or 
the Phaedra of Euripides — can be described without much repeti- 
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tion of their speeches or reconstruction of the dramas in which 
they play tlieir parts. 

Andromache offers a not inapt illustration to these remarks. 
She is beautiful, as all heroic women are ; and Homer tells us she 
is “ white-armed.” Wc know no more about her person than 
this; and her character is exhibited only in the famous parting 
scene and in the two lamcnbitions which she pours forth for her 
hus!)and. Yet who has read the Iliad without carrying away a 
distinct conception of this, the most lovable among the women 
of Homer ? She owes her character far less to what she does and 
what she says than to how she looks in that ideal picture painted 
on our memory by Homer’s verse. The affection of Hector for 
liis wife, no less distinguished th/in the passion of Achilles for his 
friend, has ma<lc the Trojan prince rather than his Greek rival the 
liero of modern romance. When lie leaves Ilion to enter on the 
long combat which ends in the death of Hatroclus, the last thought 
of Hector is for Andromache. He finds her, not in their home, 
but on the wall, attended by her nurse, who carries in her arms his 
only son; 

'ExTopiSriv ayarrriTbv dXiyKiov dtrrkpi icaXy.* 

Her first words, after she has wept and chisped him, arc : 
“ Love, thy stout heart will be tliy death, nor hast thou pity of thy 
child or me, who soon sliall be a widow. My fatlier and my 
mother and my brotliers are all slain ; but, Hector, tlioii art father 
to me and mother and brother, and thou too art tlie husband of 
my youth. Have pity, then, and stay here in the tower, lest thy 
son be orphaned and thy wife a widow.” The answer is wortliy 
of the hero. “ Full well,” he says, “ know 1 that Troy will fall, 
and I foresee the sorrow of my brethren and the king; but for 
these I grieve not : to think of thee, a slave in Argos, unmans me 
almost ; yet even so I will not flinch or shirk the fight. My duty 
^ Hector's only sou, like unto a fair star. 
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calls, and I must away.” He stretches out his mailed arms to 
Astyanax, but the child is frightened by his nodding plumes. So 
he lays aside his helmet, and takes the baby to his breast, and 
prays for him. Andromache smiles through her tears, and down 
the clanging causeway strides the prince. Poor Andromache has 
nothing left to do but to return home and raise the dirge for a 
husband as good as dead. When we see her again in the 22d 
Iliad^ she is weaving, and her damsels are heating a bath against 
Hector’s return from the fight. Then suddenly the cry of Hecu- 
ba’s anguish thrills her cars. Shuttle and thread drop from her 
hands ; she gathers up her skirts, and like a Mamad flies forth to 
the wall. She arrives in time to see her husband’s body dragged 
through dust at Achilles’ chariot-wheels away from Troy. She 
faints, and when she wakes it is to utter the most piteous lament 
in Homer — not, however, for Hector so much, or for herself, as for 
Astyanax. He who was reared upon a father’s knees and fed 
with marrow and the fat of lambs, and, when play tired him, slept 
in soft beds among nursing- women, will now roam, an orphan, 
wronged and unbefriended, hunted from the company of happier 
men, or fed by charity witli scanty 8cra[)s. Tlie picture of an or- 
phan’s misery among cold friends and hard oppressors is wrought 
with the pathos of exquisite simplicity. And to the same theme 
Andromache returns in the vocero which she pours forth over the 
body of Hector. “ I shall be a widow and a slave, and Astyanax 
will either be slaughtered by Hreek soldiers or set to base service 
in like bondage.” Then the sight of the corpse reminds her that 
the last words of her sorrow must be paid to Hector himself. 
What touches her most deeply is the thought of death in battle : 

ov yap pot OvfjOKiov \€xcci>v U ope^ac * 

ovde ri poi tlnti ttvkivov tiroc, ovri Kfv oiVt 
pepvviprjv vvKrag rt Kai ypara Saicpvxiovffa.* 

♦ " For, dying, thou didst not reach to me thy hand from the bed, nor say 
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As far as studied delineation of character goes, Briseis is still more 
a silhouette than Andromaclic. We know her Jis the fair-cheeked 
damsel who was fain to stay with Achilles, and who loved Patro- 
clus because he kept for her a soothing word. In her threnos for 
IMroclus she exclaims, “ IIow one woe after another takes me ! 
I saw ray husband slain before our city, and my three brethren ; 
but you, Patroclus, then comforted me, and said I should be 
Achilles’ wife: you were ever gentle.” This is really all we 
know about her. Yet Briseis lives in our memory by virtue of 
the great passions gathered round her, and the weighty actions in 
which she plays her part. 

In course of years the heroes of the Homeric romances came 
to be worshipped, not exactly like gods with dvtriat^ but like the 
more than mortal dead with ti ayiV/iara. They had their chapels 
and their hearths, distinct from the temples and the altars of the 
deities. These were generally raised upon the suj)posed spot of 
their sepulture, or in places which owed them special rtwcrcnce as 
(ukists or as ancestors. In the case of CEdipus, the translation of 
the hero to the comj)any of g<^ds secured for him a (mltus in 
Colonos. It was supposed tliat lieroes exorcised a kindly influ- 
ence over the people among whom they dw^elt; haunting the 
neighborhood in .semi - corporeal visitations, conferring benefits 
upon the folk, and t‘xhibiting signs of anger when neglected. 
Thus Philostratus remarks that Protesilaus had a fane in Thessa- 
ly, “ and many humane and favorable dealing.s doth he show the 
men of Thessaly, y(^a, and angerly also if he be neglected,” * The 
same Philostratus, whos(^ works ase a trcjisurc-house of informa- 
tion respecting the latest torms of Hellenic paganism, reports the 
actual form of prayer used by Appollonius of Tyana at the tomb 

to me words of wisdom, the which I might have aye remembered night and 
day with tears.’’ 

* 680 . 
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of Palamedes,* and makes the ghost of Achilles complain : “ Tlie 
Thessalians for a long time have remitted my offerings ; still 1 am 
not yet minded to display my wrath against them/’ Aclulles, 
who has been evoked above his tomb in the Troad by the prayers 
of Apollonius, proceeds to remark that even the Trojans revere 
him more than his own people, but that he cannot restore the 
town of Troy to its old prosperity. He hints, however, pretty 
broadly, that if the Thessalians do not pay him more attention, 
he will reduce them to the same state of misery as the Trojans. 
The dieinon, it may be said in passing, vanishes, like a mediieval 
ghost, at cockcrow. f 

This cultus of the Homeric heroes was, of course, inseparable 
from a corresponding growth of artistic associations ; and here it 
is not a little curious to compare our owm indefinite conceptions 
of the outward form of the heroic personages with the very con- 
crete incarnation they received from Greek sculptors and j)aintcrs. 
The first memorable attempt to express the heroes of Homer in 
marble was upon the pediment at il^gina; the first elaborate pic- 
torial representation was that of l\>lygnotus on the walls of the 
Lesche at Delphi. A Greek Lenche was not unlike an Italian or 
Oriental cafe, extended to suffice for the recpiirements of a whole 
city. What has been discovered at Pompeii, in addition to the 
full description of the Delphian Lesche by Pausanias, inclines us 
to believe that the walls of these public places of resort were not 
unfrequently decorated with Homeric pictures. The beautiful' 
frescos of Achilles among the daughters of Lycomedes, of Achil- 
les bathed by Thetis in the Styx, of Briseis led forth by Patroclus 
into the company of the Achaian chiefs, and of Penelope ques- 
tioning the disguised Odysseus about her husband, wliich have 
been discovered in various parts of Pompeii, sufficiently illustrate 
to modern minds the style of this wall-painting. The treatise 

♦ Life of Apolhtdus^ 160 . f Jbidf. 163 , 164 . 
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snrnamcd Ei*:ovfc of Pliilostratiis is an elaborate critical catalogue 
of a picture-gallery of this sort ; and from many indications con- 
tained in it we learn how thoroughly the heroes of lloiner had ac- 
quired a fixed corporeal personality. In describing, for example, 
a picture of the lamentation for Antilochus, he says : “ These things 
are Homer’s paintings, but the painter’s action.” Then he goes 
on to point out the chief persons: “ You can distinguish Odysseus 
at once by his severe and wideawake appearance, Menehius by his 
genth*ness, Agamemnon by his inspired look ; while Tydeus is in- 
dicated by his freedom, tlui Telamonian Ajax by his grimness, and 
the Liocrian by his activity.”* In another })laee he tells us that 
Patroclus was (d an olive-pale complexion with black 

eyes and ratluu* thick eyebrows; his head wjis ert‘ct upon the 
neck, like that of a man who excels in athletic exercises, his nose 
straight, with wide nostrils, like an eager lu)rse. These descrip- 
tions occur in the Heroic Dinlogue, They are supposed to have 
been communicated by the diemon Protesilaus to a vino-dresser 
who fn*(|uented his tomb. Achilles, on the other hand, had abun- 
dant hair, more pleasant to the sight in hue than gold, with a nose 
inclining to the a<|uiline, angry brows, and eyes so bright and 
lively that the soul seemed leaping from them in fire. Hector, 
again, had a terribh? look about him, and scorned to dr(‘ss his hair, 
and his ears w^re crushes!, not indeed by wn^stling, for barbarians 
do not wrt*stlo, but by the habit of struggling for mastery with 
wild bulls.f 

Some of the women of Homeric story, Helen for example, and 
Iphigenia, rt'ceived divine lionors, together with suitable artistic 
personification. But women were not clos(^ly connected with the 

♦ Ei’jCfWct H20. (By Kuysor, Zurich, 2d ed.) 

f 'HptuViEoc, 736, 733, 722. For tlie curious detail about licctor’s ears com- 
pare Theocr. 22, 45, where athletes arc described TtOXayfihoi ovara irvy/ialf. 
Statues of Hercules show this. 
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genealogical and gentile foundations of the Greek cnltus ; only a 
few, therefore, were thus distinguished. What has here been said 
about the superstition that gave form and distinctness to the creat- 
ures of Homeric fancy may be taken as applying in general to 
the attitude assumed by ancient art. The [)ersons of a poem or 
a mythus were not subjected to critical analysis as we dissect the 
characters of Hamlet or of Faust, But tlu‘y were not on that 
account the less vividl}" apprehended. They temded more and 
more to become external realities — beings with a definite form 
and a fixed (*haracter. In a word, through sculpture, painting, 
and superstition, they underwent the same personifying process as 
the saints of media3val Ibily. To what extent the Attic drama 
exercised a disturbing influence arnl interrupted this process has 
been touched upon with reference to the Eiiripidean Helen. 
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CHATOER V. 

HESIOD, 

The Difference between the Homeric and the Hcsiodic Spirit. — The Person- 
ality of Hesiod more Distinct than that of Iloiuer. — What we Know 
about his Life. — Perses. — The Ilesiodic Rhapsodes. — Thcogony and 
UurX*« and Days. — Didactic Poetry. — The Story of Prometheus. — Greek 
and Hebrew Myths of the Fall. — The Allef^orical Element in the Pit)nie- 
thean L<‘jrend. — The Titans. — The Canto of the Four Ages. — Hesiodic 
Ethie.«. — The (iolden Age. — FIa.xman’s Hlu.strations. — Justice and Vir- 
tue. — Labor. — Uourgeois Tone of Hesiod. — Marriage and Women. — The 
Gnomic Importance of Hesiod for the Early Greeks. 

IIk 8I()T), though he belongs to tlie first age of Greek literature, 
and ranks among the (‘Jirliesi of lf(‘llenic poets, marks the transi- 
tion from the heroic period to tliat of the despots, when ethical 
imiuiry began ii\ (ireece. Like Homer, Hesi(»d is inspired by the 
Muses; ah)ne, upon Mount Helicon, he received from them the 
gift of inspiration. Hut the mesi-uige winch he communicates to 
men does not concern the deeds of demigods and warriors. It 
offers no material for tragedies upon the theme of 

Thebes or Pelops’ line, 

Or the talc of Troy divine. 

On the contrary, Hesiod introduces us to the domestic life of 
shepherds, husbandmen, and merchants. Homely precepts for 
the conduct of affairs and proverbs on the utility of virtue re- 
place the glittering pictures of human passions and heroic strife 
which the Homeric poems present. A new element is introduced 

11 
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into literature, the element of man reflcctinir on himself, question- 
ing the divine laws under which he is obliged to live, and deter- 
mining the balance of good and evil which the days of youth and 
age bring wdth them in his earthly course. The individual is now 
occupied with his own cares and sr>rrows and brief joys. Living 
in the present, and perforce accommodating his imagination to 
the prose of human existence, he has forgotten to dream any 
longer of the past, or to reconstruct in fancy the poetic charm of 
visionary lieroism. It was just this difference between Homer 
and Hesiod whi(*h led the aristocratic Greeks of a later age to 
despise the poet of Ascra. Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, chief 
of that proud military oligarchy which had controlled the desti- 
nies of decaying Hellas, is reported by Plutarch to have said that, 
while Ilomcr was the bard of warriors and noble men, Hesiod was 
the singer of the Helots. In this saying the contemj)t of the mar- 
tial class for the peaceable w'orkers of the world is forcibly ex- 
pressed. It is an epigram which endears Hesiod to democratic 
critics of the modern age. They can trace in its brief utterance 
the contempt which has been felt in all j>eriods — especially among 
the historic Greeks, who regarded labor as ignoble, and among the 
feudal races, with whom martial prowess was the main-stay of so- 
ciety — for the unrecorded and unhonored earners of the bread 
whereby the brilliant and the well-born live. 

Ilcsiod, therefore, may be taken as tlic type and first expression 
of a spirit in Greek literature alien from that which Homer rep- 
resents. The wrath and love of Achilles, the cliarm of Helen and 
the constancy of Penelope, the councils of the gods, the pathos of 
the death of Hector, the sorrows of King Priam and the labors of 
Odysseus, are exchanged for dim and doleful ponderings upon the 
destiny of man, for the sliadowy mythus of IVometlHum and the 
vision of the ages ever growing worse as they advance in time. 
All the rich and manifold arras -work of suffering and action 
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which the Odymy and the Iliad display yields U> such sombre 
meditation as a sad soul in the childhood of the world may pour 
forth, brooding on its own wrongs and on the woes of men around. 
The climax of the whole, after the justice of God hfis been quer- 
ulously arraigned, and the violence of princes has been appealed 
against with pitiful vain itei-ation, is a series of practical rules for 
daily conduct, and a calendar of simple ethics. 

Very little is known about Hesiod himself ; nor can the date 
at which the [>ooins ascribed to him were composed be fixed with 
any certainty. Something of the same semi-mythical obscurity 
which surrounds Homer enveh)ps Hesiod. Just as Homer was 
the eponymous herd of the school of epic poets in Asia Minor 
and the islands, so Hesiod may be regarded as the titular presi- 
dent of a rival school of poets localized near Mount Helicon in 
Bojotia. That is to say, it is probable that the llesiodic, like the 
Homeric, poems did not emanate from their supposed author as 
we read them now; but we may assume that they underwent 
changes and received additions from followers who imbibed his 
spirit and attempted to preserve his style. And, further, the po- 
ems ascribed to Hesiod became, as years went by, a receptacle for 
gnomic verses dear to the (ireeks. Like the elegies of Thcognis, 
the ethical hexameters of Hesiotl wen% practically^ an anthology 
of anonymous compositions. Still Hesiod luis a more distinct his- 
toric personality than Homer. In the first jilace, the majority of 
ancient critics regarded him as laWr in date and more removed 
from the heroic age. Then again, he speaks in his own person, 
recording many details of his life, and mentioning his fathet and 
his brother. Homer remains forever lost, like Shakespeiire, in the 
creatures of his own imagination. InsU^ad of the man Homer, 
wc have the Achilles and Odysseus whom he made immortal. 
Hesiod tells us much about himself. A vein of p(*rsonal reflec- 
tion, a certain tone of peevish melancholy, peculiar to the individ- 
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ual, runs through his poems. He is far less the mouthpiece of 
the heavenly Muse than a man like ourselves, touching his lyre at 
times with a divine grace, and then again sweeping the chords 
with a fretfulness that draws some jarring notes. 

We learn from the hexameters of Hesiod that he was bom at 
Ascra in Bceotia (Works and Days^ line 640). His father was an 
emigrant from .^olian Kume, whence he came to Ascra in search 
of better fortune, “ forsfiking not plenty nor yet wealth and happi- 
ness, but evil poverty which Zeus gives to men : near Helicon he 
dwelt in a sorry village, Ascra, bad in winter, rigorous in summer 
heat, at no time genial.” From the exordium of the Theogony 
(line 23) it appears that Hesiod kept sheep upon the slopes of 
Helicon ; for it was there that the Muse descended to visit him, 
and, after rebuking the shepherds for their idleness and grossness, 
gave him her sacred laurel-branch and taught him song. On this 
spot, fis he tells us in the Works and Days (line 656), he offered 
the first prize of victory which he obtained at (Jhalkis. It would 
seem clear from these passages that poetry had been recognized 
as an inspiration, cultivated as an art, and encouraged by public 
contests long before the date of Hesiod. 

Husbandry was despised in Bmotia, and the pastoral poet led a 
monotonous and depressing life. The great event which changed 
its even tenor was a lawsuit between himself and his brother Per- 
ses concerning the division of their inheritance.* Perses, who 
was an idle fellow, after spending his own patrimony, tried to get 
that of Hesiod into his hands, and took his cause before judges 
whom he bribed. Hesiod was forced to relinquish liis property, 
whereupon he retired from Ascra to Orchomcnos. At Orchom- 
enos he probably passed the remainder of his days. This inci- 
dent explains why Hesiod dwelt so much upon the subject of 
justice in his poem of the Works and Days^ addressed to Perses. 

♦ W<yrks and 219, 261, 687. 
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Mcya Wpffjj he always calls this brother, as though, while 
heaping the coals of good counsel upon his head, he wished to 
humble his oppressor by the parade of moral and intellectual su- 
periority. Some of Hesiod’s finest passages, his most intense and 
passionate utterances, are wrung from him by the Injustice he had 
suffered ; so true is the famous saying that poets 

Lean) in suffering what they teach in song. 

One parable will for the moment serve as a specimen of the po- 
etry which the wrong-dealing of IVrses drew from him. “ Thus 
spake the hawk to the nightingale of changeful throat, as he bore 
her far aloft among the clouds, the ]>rey of his talons : she, poor 
wretch, wailed piteously in the grip of his crooked claws ; but ho 
insultingly addressed her: ‘ Wretch, why criest thou? Thou art 
now the prey of one that is the stronger ; and thi)u shall go whith- 
er I choose to take thee, song-bird as thou art. Y ea, if I see fit, 
I will make my supper of thee, or else let thee go. A fool is he 
who kicks {igairist liis betters : of victory is he robbed, and suffers 
injury as well as insult.’ ” Hesiod himself is, of course, meant by 
the nightingale, and the hawk stands for violence triumphing over 
justice. 

In verse and dialect the Hesiodic poems arc not dissimilar from 
the Homeric, which, supposing their date to have been later, proves 
that the /iiad had detennined the style and standard of epic com- 
position, or, supposing a contemporary origin, would show that the 
Greeks of the so-called heroic age had agreed upon a common lit- 
erary language. We may refer the Theogony and the Works and 
DaySj after the deduction of numerous interpolations, to Hesiod, 
but only in the same sense and with the same reservation as we 
assign the Iliad and the Odyssey to Homer.* Unlike the heroic 

* There are probably few scholars who would now venture to maintain con- 
fidently that the Hiad and the Odymy were composed by one and the same 
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epos, they were recited, not to the accompaniment of the cithara, 
but by the poet standing with a laurel staff, called pa/3^oc or 
rpov, in his hand. Ib'siod, at the opening of tlie Theogony^ tells 
us how he had received a staff of this kind from the Muse upon 
Mount Helicon. Either, then, the laurel had already been 

recognized in that part of Greece as the symbol of the poet’s of- 
fice, or else, from the respect which the followers of Hesiod paid 
to the details of his poem, they adopted it as their badge. 

Of the two poems ascribed to Hesiod, the Theogony and the 
Works and Bays, the former — though its genuineness as a Hesi- 
odic production seems to have been disputed from a very early 
period — was, perhaps, on the whole, of greater value than the lat- 
ter to the Greeks. It contained an authorized version of the gen- 
ealogy of their gods and heroes, an inspired dictionary of rnythol-* 
ogy, from which to deviate was hazardous. Just as families in 
England try to prove their Norman descent by an af>[)eal to the 
Roll of Battle Abbey, so the canon of the Theogony decided the 
claims of god or demigod to rank among celestials. In this sense 
Herodotus should be interpreted when he says that Hesiod joined 
with Homer in making their Thcogonia for the Greeks. But 
though this poem had thus a unique value ft>r the ancients, it is 
hardly so interesting in the light of modem criticism as the Works 
and Bays, The Works and Bays, while for all practical purj)ose8 
we may regard it as contemporaneous with the lUad, marks the 
transition from the heroic epic to the moral poetry of the suc- 
ceeding age, and forms the basis of direct ethical philosophy in 
Hellas. Hesiod is thus not only the mouthpiece of obscure hand- 
workers in the earliest centuries of Greek history, the poet of their 
daily labors, sufferings, and wTongs, the singer of their doubts and 
infantine reflections on the world in which they had to toil ; he 
poet. The name Homer must be used like the x of algebra for an unknown 
power. 
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is also the immediate parent of c^nomic verse, and the ancestor of 
those deep thinkers who speculated in the Attic age upon the 
mysteries of human life. 

The first ten verses of the Works arid Days arc spurious — bor- 
rowed, probably, from some Orphic hymn to Zeus, and recognized 
as not the work of Uesiod by critics as ancient as Pausanias. The 
poem begins with these words : “ Not, as I thought, is there only 
one kind of strife ; but on the earth there are two, the one praise- 
worthy, the other to be blamed.” It has been conjectured that 
Hesiod is referring to that passage of the Theogony^*^ in which 
Eris, daughter of Night, is said to have had no sister. We are, 
therefore, justified in assuming that much of his mythology is 
consciously etymological *, and this should be borne in mind while 
dealing with the legend of Prometheus. The strife whereof he 
speaks in his exordium is what we should now call competition. 
It rouses the idle man to labor; it stirs up envy in the heart 
of the poor man, making him eager to possess the advant^es 
of wealth ; it sets neighbor against neighboi*, craftsman against 
craftsman, in commendable emulation. Very different, says the 
poet, is this sort iff strife from that which sways the law-courts; 
and at this point he begins to address his brother Parses, who had 
litigiously deprived him of his heritage. The form of didactic 
poetry, as it has since been practised by the followers of Hesiod, 
was fixed by the appeal to Perses. Empedocles, it will be remem- 
bered, addressed his poem on Nature to the physician Pausanias ; 
Lucretius invoked the attention of Memmius, and Virgil that of 
Ma3cenas ; the gnomes of Theognis were uttered to the Megari* 
an Cynuis ; Poliziano dedicated his Slhhi to Lorenzo dc’ Medici^ 
Vida his Poetics to the Dauphin, Fracastorio his medical poem to 
Benibo, and Pope the Essay on Man to Bolingbrokc. After this 
preface on competition as the inducement to labor, and on strife 

♦rincm. 
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as the basis of injustice, the poet proceeds to the inythus of Pro- 
metheus, which is so artificially introduced as to justify the opin' 
ion that it may be an inter];)olation by some later craftsman of 
the Hesiodic school. Work, he says, is necessary for men, be- 
cause Zeus has concealed and hidden far away our means of live- 
lihood ; so that we are forced to toil and suffer in the search for 
sustenance. This grude^e Zens owed mankind because of the sin 
of Prometheus. Tn the Works and Days tlic account pven of 
the trick played upon Zens is brief; Hesiod only says, “seeing 
that Prometheus of crooked counsel deceived him.” We may, 
however, supplement the story from the Theogony* In old days 
the human race had fire, and offered burnt sacrifice to heaven ; 
but Prometheus by his craft deceived the gods of their just por- 
tion of the victims, making Zeus take the bones and fat for Ids 
share. Whereupon Zeus deprived men of the use of fire. Pro- 
metheus then stole fire from heaven and gave it back to men. 
“ Then,” says Hesiod, “ was cloud-gathering ZeiKs full wroth of 
heart, and he devised a great woe for all mankind.” He deter- 
mined to punish the whole race by giving them IVindora. He 
bade Hephaestus mix earth and water, and infuse into the plastic 
form a human voice and human powers, and liken it in all points 
to a heavenly goddess. Athene was told to teach the woman, 
thus made, household work and skill in weaving. Aphrodite 
poured upon her head the charm of beauty, with t(UTible desire, 
and flesh - consuming thoughts of love. Hut Zeus commanded 
Hermes to give to her the mind of a dog and wily temper. Af- 
ter this fashion was tlie making of Pandora. And when she had 
been shaped, Athene girded and adorned her; the (J races and di- 
vine Persuasion hung golden chains about her flesh, and the 
Hours crowned her with spring blossoms. Zeus calh^d her Pan- 
dora, because each dweller on Olympus had bestowed on her a 

* Jane 636. 
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gift. Then Pandora was sent under the charge of Hermes to 
E[>imethous, who remembered not his brother’s words, how he 
had said : “ lieceive no gift from Zeus, but send it back again, 
lest evil should befall the race of men.” But as soon as Epime- 
theus had housed her he recognized his error. Before this time 
men had lived upon the earth apart from evils, apart from painful 
toil, and weariful diseases wliich bring death on mortals. The 
woman with her hands lifted the lid of the great jar where all 
these bad things were shut up, and let them loose into the air. 
Hope alone remained behind — for tlie lot of humanity is hope- 
less ; but a hundred thousand w<»es abode at large to plague the 
race of men. Earth is full of tlumi ; the sea is full ; and sickness 
roams abroad by niglit and day, where it listeth, bearing ills to 
mortals in silence, for Zeus in his deep craft took away its voice 
that men might have no warning. Thus not in any way is it pos- 
sible to avoid tile will of God. 

Such is the mytlius of the Fall, as imagined by the early 
Greeks. Man in rebellion against heaven, pitted in his weakness 
at a game of mutual deception against almiglity force, is beaten 
and is punish(*d. Woman, the instrument of his chastisement, is 
thrust upon him by offended and malignant deity ; the folly of 
man receives her, and repents too late. * Both his wisdom and his 
foolishness conspire, to man’s undoing — wisdom which he cannot 
use aright, and foolishness which makes him fall into the trap 
prepared for him. We are irresistibly led to compare this legend 
with the Hebrew tradition of the Fall. In both there is an act of 
transgression on the part of man. Woman in both brings woe 
into the world. That is to say, the conscience of the Greeks and 
Jews, intent on solving the mystery of pain and death, convicted 
them alike of sin ; while the social prejudices of both races made 
them throw the blame upon the weaker but more fascinating sex, 
by whom they felt their sterner nature softened and their pas- 
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sions quickened to work foolishness. So far the two myths have 
strong points of g^reement. But in that of the Greeks there is 
no Manich^ism. The sin of Prometheus is not, like the sin of 
Adam, the error of weak human beings tempted by the power of 
evil to transgress the law of good. It is rather a knavish trick 
played off upon the sire of gods and men by a wily gamester ; 
and herein it seems to symbolize that tendency to overreach 
which formed a marked characteristic of the Hellenes in all ages. 
The Greek of Hesiod’s time conceived of the relations between 
man and god as involving mutual mistrust and guile; his ideal of 
intellectual superiority, both in Prometheus and in Zeus, implied 
capacity for getting the upperhand by craft. Again, the Greek 
god takes a diabolical revenge, punishing the whole human race, 
with laughter on his lips and self-congratulation for superior cun- 
ning in his heart. We lack the solemn moment when God calls 
Adam at the close of day, and tells him of the curse, but also 
promises a Saviour. The legend of Prometheus has, for its part 
also, the prophecy of a redeemer ; but the redeemer of men from 
the anger of God does not proceed from the mercy of the deity 
himself, who has been wronged, but from the iron will of Fate, 
who stands above both god and man, and from the invincible for- 
titude of the soul which first had sinned, now stiffening itself 
against the might of Zeus, refusing his promises, rejecting his 
offers of reconciliation, biding in pain and patience till Herakles 
appears and cuts the Gordian knot. This is the spectacle pre- 
sented by .^chylus in his Prometheus Bound, To deny its gran- 
deur would be ridiculous ; to contend that it offers some features 
of sublimity superior to anything contained in the Hebrew le- 
gend would be no difficult task. In the person of Prometheus, 
chained on Caucasus, pierced by fiery arrows in the noonday and 
by frosty arrows in the night, humanity wavers not, but endures 
with scorn and patience and stoical acceptance. Unfortunately 
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the outlines of this pjreat tragic allegory have been blurred by 
time and travestied by feeble copyists. What we know about 
the tale of Prometheus is but a faint echo of the mythus appre- 
hended by the Greeks anterior to llcjsiod, and handled afterwards 
by -^schyliis. Enough, however, remains to make it certain that 
it was the creation of a race profoundly convinced of present in- 
justice in the divine government of the world. If the soul of 
man is raised by the attribution of stern heroism, God is lowered 
to the infamy of a tyrant. But neither is the Hebrew legend on 
its side theologically flawless. Greek and Jew fail alike to offer 
a satisfactory solution of the origin of evil. While m the Greek 
mythus Ztuis plays witli mankind like a cat with a mouse, the 
Hebrew story does not explain the justice of that omnipotent 
Being who created man with capacity for error, and exposed him 
to temptation. The true critiejue of the second and third chap- 
ters of Genesis lias been admirably expressed by Omar Khayyam 
in the following stanzas ; 

0 Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road 1 was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with predestination round 
Enmesh me, and impute my fall to sin ? 

0 Thou, who man of baser earth didst make, 

And who w ith Eden didst devise the snake, 

For all the sin wdierewith the face of man 
la blackened, mairs forgiveness give — and take! 

Both tales are but crude and early attempts to set forth the prim- 
itive mystery of conscience, and to account for the prevalence of 
pain and death. The msthetic superiority of the Hebrew con- 
ception lies in its idealization of the deity at all costs. God is at 
least grand and consistent, justified by his own august counsels ; 
and at the very moment of punishing his creatures, he promises 
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deliverance through their own seed. Moreover, a vast antago- 
nistic agency of evil is brought into the field to account for the 
fall of man ; and we are not precluded from even extending our 
compassion to the deity, who has been thwarted in his schemes 
for good. 

Before quitting the discussion of this ancient tale of human 
sufEering and sin, it would be well to notice that Hesiod identi- 
fies Prometheus with the human race. His hero is the son of 
the Titan lapotus by Olymene, daughter of the Titan Oceanus; 
and his brethren are Atlas, Menoitios, and Epimetheus. These 
names are significant. Just as Prometheus signifies the fore- 
casting reason of humanity,* so Epimetheus indicates the over- 
hasty judgment foredoomed to be wise too late. These are 
intellectual qualities. Atlas, in like manner, typifies the endur- 
ance of man, who bears all to the very end, and holds upon his 
back the bulk of heaven. In Menoitios is shadowed forth the in- 
solence and rebellious spirit for which a penalty of pain and death 
is meted. These, then, are moral qualities. In the children of 
lapctus and Clymene we consequently tnu^e the first rude attempt 
at psychological analysis. The scientific import of the myth us 
was never wholly forgotten by the Greeks. Pindar calls Propha- 
sis, or excuse, the daughter of Epimetheus, or back-thought as op- 
posed to fore-thought. Plato makes the folly of Epimetheus to 
have consisted in his giving away the natural powers of self-pres- 
ervation to the beasts ; whereupon Prometheus was driven to sup- 
plement with fire the unprotected impotence of man. Lucian, 
again, says of Epimetheus that repentance is his business; while 
Synesius adds that he provides not for the future, but deplores 
the past. The Titans, it should further be remarked, are demi- 
urgic powers— •elemental forces of air, fire, earth, water— •condi- 

* That Prometheus was PramarUhaSy the firedighting stick, has been a8oe^ 
tained by modem philology, but was not known by Hesiod. 
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tions of existence implied by space and time— distributors of 
darkness and of light — parents, lastly, of the human race. Though 
some later Greek authors identified Prometheus with the Titans, 
and made him the benefactor of humanity, this was not the 
conception of Hesiod. I’romcthcus is stated, both in the The- 
agony and the Works and Days^ to have been the son of Titans, 
the protagonist of men, who strove in vain to cope with Zeus. 
Zeus liimself belongs in like manner to a secondary order of ex- 
istences. Begotten by the Titan Kronos, he seems to typify the 
reason as distinguished from the brute powers of the universe, 
mind emergent from matter, and overcoming it by contest. Pro- 
metheus is connected, by his parentage, with the old material order 
of the world; but he represents that portion of it which is hu- 
man, and which, qua human, has aftlnity to Zeus. Herein we 
trace the mystery of the divine in man, though man has l)een 
placed in antagonism to the deity. The same notion is further 
symbolized by the theft of fire, and by the fiction of Prometheus 
breathing a particle of the divine spirit into the clay figures 
whereof he made men. In the decaying age of Greek mythology 
this aspect of tlic legend absorbed attention to the exclusion of 
the elder llcsiodic romance, as students of Horace will remember, 
and as appears abundantly from Grajco-Roraan bass-reliefs. To 
reconcile man and Zeus, cognate in their origin, yet hostile owing 
to their ancient feud, it wiis needful that a deliverer, Herakles, 
should be bom of god and woman, of Zeus and Alcmene, who 
sets free the elementary principle of humanity typified in Pro- 
metheus, and for the first time establishes a harmony between the 
children of earth and the dwellers on Olympus. So far I have 
remained within the limits of the Hesiodic legend, only hinting 
at such divergences as were adopted by the later handlers of the 
tale. The new aspect given to the whole myth by -dSschylus de- 
serves separate consideration in connection with the tragedy of 
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Prometheus, It is to be regretted that we only possess so impor- 
tant a reliquc of Greek religious speculation in fragments ; and these 
fragments are so tantalizingly incomplete that it is impossible to 
say exactly how much may be the debris of original tradition, or 
where the free fancy of later poets has been remoulding and rccastr 
ing the material of the antique myth to suit more modem allegory. 

The tale of Prometheus may be called the first canto of the 
Works and Days, The second consists of the vision of the four 
ages of man. Hesiod, in common with all early poets, imagined 
a state of primeval bliss, which he called the Age of Gold. Then 
Kronos reigned upon the earth, and men lived without care or 
pain or old age. Their death was like the coining on of sleep, 
and the soil bore them fruits untilled. When this race came to 
an end, Zeus made them genii of good-will, haunting the world 
and protecting mortals. Theirs it is to watch the decrees of jus- 
tice, and to mark wrong-doing, wrapped around with mist, going 
up and down upon the earth, the givers of wealth ; such is the 
royal honor which is theirs. The next age he calls the Silver, for 
it w’as inferior to the first ; and Zeus speedily swept it away, see- 
ing that the men of this generation waxed insolent, and paid no 
honor to the gods. The third age is the Brazen. A terrible and 
mighty brood of men possessed the land, who delighted in naught 
but violence and warfare. They first ate flesh. Their houses 
and their armor and their mattocks were of brass. In strife they 
slew themselves, and perished without a name. After them came 
the heroes of romance, whom Zeus made most just and worthy. 
They fell fighting before seven-gated Thebes and Troy ; but after 
death Father Zeus transferred them to the utmost limits of the 
world, where they live without care in islands of the blest, by ocean 
waves, blest heroes, for whom thrice yearly the soil bears bloom- 
ing fruitage honey-sweet. Then cries Hesiod, and the cry is 
wrenched from him with agony, Would that I had never been 
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bom in the fifth generation of men, but rather that I had died 
before or had lived afterwards ; for now the age is of iron ! On 
the face of the world there is naught but violence and wrong; 
division is set between father and son, brother and brother, friend 
and friend ; there is no fear of Ood, no sense of justice, no fidel- 
ity, no truth ; the better man is subject to the worse, and jealousy 
corrupts the world. Soon, very soon, will wing their way to 
heaven again — leaving the earth with her broad ways, robed in 
white raiment, joining the immortal choir, deserting men — both 
modest shame and righteous indignation. But dismal woes will 
sUiy and harbor here, and against evil there shall be no aid. This 
ends the second canto of the Works and DaySy and brings us 
down to the two hundredth line of the poem. The remainder 
consists for the most part of precepts adapted to the doleful state 
in whicli mortals of the present have to suffer. 

What iriay be called the third canto is occupied with justice, 
the advantages of which, from a purely utilitarian point of view, 
as well as jcsthetically conceived, are urged in verse. It begins 
with the apologue of the hawk and nightingale already quoted. 
Then the condition of a city where justice is honored, where the 
people multiply in peace, and there is fulness and prosperity, 
where pestilence and calamity keep far away, is contrasted with 
the plagues, wars, famines, wasting away of population, and per- 
petual discomforts that beset the unjust nation. For the inno- 
cent and righteous folk, says the poet, the earth bears plenty, and 
in the mountains the oak-tree at the top yields acorns, and in the 
middle bees, and the woolly sheep arc weighed down with their 
fleeces. The women give birth to children like their fathers. 
With blessings do men always flourish, nor need they tempt the 
sea in ships, but earth abundantly supplies their wants. 

It is worth while to pause for a moment and contemplate the 
pastoral ideal of perfect happiness and pure simplicity which, 
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first set forth by Hesiod in these passages, found afterwards an 
echo in Plato, in Empedocles, in Lucretius, in Virgil, in Poliziano, 
and in Tasso ; all of whom have lingered lovingly upon the helV 
eta deir oro. The Hesiodic conception of felicity is neither stir- 
ring nor heroic. Like the early Christian notion of heaven, ex- 
pressed by the pathetic iteration of in pace on the sepulchral 
tablets of the catacombs, it owes its beauty to a sense of contrast 
between tranquillity imagined and woe and w^arfare actually ex- 
perienced. We comprehend why the Spartan king called Hesiod 
the poet of the Helots, when, in the age that idealized Achilles 
and Odysseus, the all-daring, all-affronting heroes of a radiant ro- 
mance, we find that his sole aspiration was to live in peace, dec- 
orously fulfilling social duties, and growing old in the routine of 
moderate labor. It is a commonplace, and what the French 
would call a bourgeois^ aspiration. Just this lot in life Achilles 
rejected with disdain, in exchange for the dazzling prospect of 
victory and death, that fascinated the noblest of the Greeks, and 
produced their Alexander. Still we must remember that Hesiod 
was not, like Homer, singing in the halls of fiery and high-fed 
chieftains, who stood above the laws. Jlis plaintive note was ut- 
tered to the watchers of the seasons and the tillers of the soil, 
whose very livelihood depended on the wdll and pleasure of Iwpo- 
fftayoi liatriXelg. In the semi-barbarous state of society which Ho- 
mer and Hesiod represent from different points of view, when 
violence prevails, and when life and property alike arc insecure, 
justice may well be selected as the prime of virtues, and peace be 
idealized as heaven on earth. In one sense, as the Greek philoso- 
phers argued, justice does include all the excellences of a social 
being* The man who is perfectly just will be unimpeachable in 
all his conduct; and the simpler the state of society, the more 
outrageous the wrongs inflicted by one man on another, the more 
apparent will this be* 
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Putting aside, however, for further consideration, the ethical 
aspect of Hesiod’s ideal, we find in it an exquisite and perma- 
nently attractive aesthetic beauty. Compared with the fierce 
heroism of Achilles, the calm happiness of Hesiod’s pastoral f4>ik 
soothes our fancy, like the rising of the moon in twilight above 
harvest sheaves at the end of a long intolerable day. Therefore 
great poets and artists, through all the resonant and gorgeous 
ages of the world, have turned their eyes with sympathy and 
yearning to these lines ; and the best that either Virgil or Poli- 
ziano could achieve wfis to catch an echo of Hesiod’s melody, to 
reproduue a portion of his charm. Perhaps the most complete 
homage to the poetry of Hesiod on this point has been rendered 
by Flaxman. Nature, so prodigal to the English race in men of 
genius untutored, singular, and solitary, has given us but few seers 
who, in the (juality of prolific invention, can be compared with 
Flaxman. For pure conceptive faculty, controlled by unerring 
sense of beauty, we have to think of Pheidias or Raphael before 
we find his equal. His powers were often employed on uncon- 
genial subjects ; nor had he, j)erhaps, a tnie notion of the limita- 
tions of his art, else he would not have attempted to give sculpt- 
uresque form, even in outline, to many scenes from the Divine 
Comedy. The conditions, again, of modern life were adverse to 
his working out his thought in marble, and precluded him from 
gaining a complete mastery over the material of sculpture. It 
may also be conceded that, to a large extent, his imagination, 
like a parasite flower, was obliged to bloom upon the branches 
of Greek art. What Flaxman would have been without the bass- 
reliefs, the vases, and the hand-mirrors of the ancients, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive. Herein, however, he did no more than obey 
the law which has constrained the greatest modern minds by in- 
dissoluble bond^o to the service of the Greek spirit. Allowing 
for all this, the fact remains that within a certain circle, the radios 

12 
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of which exceeds tlie farthest reach of many fur in on* fre<|uently 
belauded artists, Flaxmau was supreme. Whatever i‘oiihi be ex> 
pressed according to the laws of bass-relief, embossed in metal, or 
hewn out of stone, or indicated in pure outline, he conveyed with 
a truth to nature, a grace of feeling, and an originality of concep- 
tion absolutely incomparable. Moreover, in this kind his genius 
was inexhaustible. Nowhere are tlie fruits of his creative skill 
so charming as in the illustrations of the Works and Days, The 
ninth plate, in which the Age of Gold is symbolized by a mother 
stretching out her infant to receive his father’s kiss, might be 
selected as a perfect idyl, conveyed within the strictest and se- 
verest bounds of sculptural relief. The man and his girl-wife are 
beautiful and young. Age, we feel, will never touch them, by 
whitening her forehead or spoiling his smooth chin with hair. 
Both are naked, seated on the ground ; their outstretched arms 
enfold, as in a living cradle, the robust and laughing boy. On 
one side shoots a heavy sheaf of barley ; on the other stands an 
altar, smoking with bloodless offerings to heaven ; above, the 
strong vine hangs its clusters and its w(‘alth of lusty leavers. 
More elaborate, but scarcely more beautiful — like a double rose 
beside a wilding blossom from the hedge of June — is the seven- 
teenth plate, which sets forth the felicity of god-fearing folk who 
honor justice. These, too, are seated on the ground, young men 
and girls, with comely children, pledges of their joy. One child 
is suckled at her mother’s breast ; another lies folded in his fa- 
ther’s anns ; a girl and boy are kissing on their parents’ knees ; 
while a beardless youth pipes ditties on the double reed. Above; 
the group vine-branches flouri.sh, and the veiled Hours, givers of 
all goodly things, weave choric dance with song, scattering from 
their immortal fingers flowers upon tlie men beneath. In order 
to comprehend the purity of Flaxman’s inspiration, the deep and 
mbom sympatliy that made him in this nineteenth century a 
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Greek, wc ought to compare these illustrations with the picture 
of the Golden Age by Ingres. For perfection of scientific draw- 
ing from tlie nude, this masterpiece of the great French painter 
has never been excelled. It is a treasure-house of varied attitude 
and rhythmically studied line. Yet the whole resembles a theat- 
rical tableau vivauty which an enlightened choreograph, in combi- 
nation with an enterprising mamiger, might design to represent 
the Garden of Eden on a grand scale. The power displayed by 
Flaxman is of a very different order. There is no effort, no mise 
en no [larade of science, no suggestion of voluptuousness, 

llis outlines are as simple and as pure as Hesiod’s verse. We 
feel that, whereas Ingres is using the old vision as a schema for 
the exhibition of his skill, Flaxman has felt its poetry and given 
form to its imagination. This is not the occasion to linger over 
these illustrations ; yet, before closing the volume that contains 
them, I cannot forbear from turning a ])fige, and pointing to the 
pictures of the Pleiads. Seven beautiful interwoven female shapes 
are rising, in the one plate, like a wreath of light or vapor mould- 
ed into human form, above the reapers ; in the other are descend- 
ing, with equal grace of now inverted movement, over the plough- 
man at his toil. 15y no other artist’s hand have the constellations 
elsewhere been converted, with so much feeling for their form, 
into the melodies of rhythmically moving human sliapes. Flax- 
man’s outlines of the Pleiads might be described as a new celes- 
tial imagery, a hitherto unapprehended Jistronomical mythology. 

Continuing what 1 have called the third canto of the Works 
and Days, Hesiod addresses himself in the next place to the 
Basileis, or judges of the people : “ Kings in judgment, do ye 
also ponder this divine justice ; for the immortals, dwelling near 
and among men, behold who waste their fellows by^ wrong judg- 
ment, scorning the wrath of God. Verily, upon earth are thrice 
ten thousand immortals of the host of Zeus, guardians of mortal 
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man. They watch both justice and injustice, robed in mist, roam< 
ing abroad upon the earth.” Again he reminds them that Jus- 
tice, virgin child of Zeus, is ever ready with ear open to observe 
the injury to riglit and fair dealing done against her honor. She 
complains of the wrongful judge ; but it is the people who suffer 
for his sin. Therefore let the princes so greedy of bribes take 
heed, forego their crooked sentences, and bear in mind that the 
man who works evil for another, works it for himself, that bad 
intentions harm those who have conceived them, and that Zeus 
sees all and knows all. This period is concluded with a bitterly 
ironical repudiation of the poet’s own precepts : May neither I nor 
my son be just ; for now the wrongful man has by far the best of 
it upon the earth ! It will be observed that Zeus throughout this 
tirade on justice is a different being from the Zeus in the mythus 
of Prometheus. The dramatic personage of the legend, whose 
guile inflicts so much misery on men, has been supplanted by a 
moral idea personified. It is not that a new mythology has been 
superinduced upon the old one, or that we are now in the track 
of esoteric religious teaching : the poet is only expressing his in- 
ternal certainty that though fraud and violence prevail on earth, 
yet somewhere in the eternal and ideal world justice still abides. 
It is not a little singular, considering his querulous and hopeless 
tone in other passages, that Hesiod should here assert the cog- 
nizance which Zeus takes of unfair dealing, and the continued 
action of protective and retributive da?mon8. We could scarcely 
find stronger faith in the superiority of justice among the mor- 
al writings of the Jews. Furthermore, Hesiod reminds Perses 
that justice is human, violence bestial, and that in the long run 
honesty will be found to be the best policy. Then follows the 
sublimest passage of the whole poem — one of great celebrity 
among the Greeks, who quoted it, and worked it up in poems, 
parables, and essays : Behold, thou mayest choose badness eash 
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ly, even in heaps ; for the path is plain, and she dwells very near. 
But before excellence the immortal j^ods have placed toil and la- 
bor : afar and steep is the road that leads to her, and rough it is 
at first ; but when you reach the height, then truly is it easy, 
though so hard before.” * 

The subject of Justice being now exhausted, Hesiod passes, in 
the fourth canto of the Works and Days^ to the cuh)gy of labor, 
regarded as the source of all good. The unheroic nature of his 
life-philosophy is very apparent in this section. He thinks and 
speaks like a peasant, whose one idea it is to add pence to pence, 
and to cut a good figure in his parish. A man must work in or- 
der to avoid hunger and grow rich: gods and men hate the idle, 
who are like drones in the hive : if you work, you will get flocks 
and herds, and folk will envy you : to grow rich from dishonest 
gains brings no profit, for they are unlucky : the great aim for 
a good man is to live a respectable life, to work soberly, to fulfil 
righteousness, to be punctual in paying homage to the gods — to 
go to church, in fact — with this end in view, that he may buy the 
estates of his neighbor, instead of having to sell his own. Such 
is the bathos of Hesiod’s ethical ideal : Do right and abstain 
from wrong, in order that you may be richer than the tenant of 
the adjacent farm. Many other precepts of like tenor might be 
quoted : Call your friend to your banquet, and leave your enemy 
alone : invite him most who lives nearest, for he will be most use- 
ful in time of need : love him who loves you, and cleave to him 
who cleaves to you : give to him who gives, and give not to him 
who gives not, for to a giver gifts are given, but to him who gives 
not no man hath given. Of such sort are the ilesiodic rules of 
conduct. They reveal the spirit of a prudent clown, the practical 
and calculating selfishness which the doleful conditions of the 
early age of Hellenic civilization intensified. The social life of 
♦ Works afid Days^ 280. 
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great political centres and the patriotism of the Persian war help- 
ed at a later period to raise the Greeks above these low and sor- 
did aims in life. It was only in a century when justice could be 
bought and penury meant starving, unheeded or derided, by the 
roadside, that a poet of Hesiod’s temper could write,* Money is a 
man’s soul — 

Xpfifiara yap TriXerai deCKoiai Pporoiat. 

In criticising the Solonian reforms at Athens, we should never 
forget the dismal picture of IJellenic; misery revealed to us by 
Hesiod. 

Thus ends the first part of the Works and Days, The second 
half of the poem consists of rules for husbandry. Hesiod goes 
through the seasons of the year, detailing the operations of the 
several months, and adorning his liomely subject with sober but 
graceful poetry. It is an elegant farmer’s calendar, upon which 
Virgil founded his Georgies^ translating into Augustan Latin the 
rude phrases of tlie bard of Ascra, and turning all he touched to 
gold. Scattered among precepts relating to the proper seasons 
and successions of agricultural labor are descriptive })assages and 
moral reflections. One picture of winter is so long and elaborate 
as to justify the notion that it is a separate interpolated poem. 
The episode upon procrastination (line 408) and the rules for the 
choice of a wife (line 093) might be selected as offering special 
topics for comment. The latter passage deserves particular at- 
tention ; since, if the condition of the working-man was wretched 
in this early age of Greece, far more miserable, may we argue, was 
that of his hel])mate. A man, according to Hesiod, ought to be 
about thirty when he marries, and his wife about nineteen. He 

* Works and Days^ CSC. It must here again be repeated that though it is 
convenient to talk of Hesiod as a poet and a person, the miscellaneous ethical 
precepts of the Works and Days are derived from a variety of sources. 
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should be very careful in choosiupf her, to insure that she will not 
bring him into contempt among his neighbors ; and he must re- 
member that if a good wife be a prize, it is not possible to get a 
worse phigue than a bad one. What his general notion about 
women was, we gather from the long invective against the female 
sex in the Theogony,* Pfindora was the greatest curse imagina- 
ble to the human race, for from her sprang women ; and now, if a 
man refrains from marriage, he must endure a wretched old age, 
and leave his money to indifferent kindred ; or if he marries and 
gets a good wife, curses and blessings are mingled in his lot ; if 
his wife be of the bad sort, his whole life is ruined. 8o utterly 
impossible is it to avoid the misery devised for the human race 
by Zeus. 

The whole argument of Hesiod in this passage, taken in con- 
nection with his few lines on the choice of a wite in the Works 
aiid Days^ and with his grim silence upon the subject of women 
as the conn)anions of men, proves that he regarded them as a 
necessary deduction from the happiness of life — the rift within 
the lute tliat spiuls its music — the plague invented by the malice 
of an all- wise god in vengeance for a man’s deceit. This appre- 
ciation of women is substantially consistent with the curious 
poem by Simonides of Amorgos; with the treatment of the fe- 
male sex at Athens ; with the opinion of Pindar and Plato that 
to be a wH)man-lover as compared with a boy -lover was sensual 
and vile ; with tin* disdainful silence of Thucydides ; with the 
caricatures of society presented by the comic poets ; with the fa- 
mous epigram of Pericles ; with the portrait of Xanthippe ; and 
with the remarkable description of female habits in Lucian’s 
Amoves, Thus, running through the whole literature of the 
Greeks, we can trace a vein of contempt for women, which may 
fairly be indicated as the greatest social blot upon their brilliant 
♦ Lines 587-612, 
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but imperfect civilization. Exceptions can, of course, be found. 
In the age of the despots women rose into far more importance 
than they afterwards enjoyed in democratic Athens. At Sparta 
their right to engross property (severely criticised by Aristotle) 
gave them a social status which they had in no other Greek state. 
At Lesbos, during the brief blooming period of -d^olian culture, 
in freedom of action and in mental training they were at least the 
equals of the male sex. The fact, however, remains that in Athens, 
the real centre of Hellenic life, women occupied a distinctly in- 
ferior rank. It is significant that in the Lives of Plutarch, where- 
as we read of many noble Lacedsemonian ladies, comparatively 
little account is taken of the wives or mothers of Athenian wor- 
thies. 

Some scattered proverbs about the conduct of the tongue and 
the choice of friends, followed by an enumeration of lucky and 
unlucky days, and by a list of truly rustic rules of personal behav- 
ior, conclude the poem of the Works and Days. IIow far these 
saws and maxims belong to the original work of Hesiod it is quite 
impossible to say. The book became popular in education, and 
consequently suffered, like the gnomes of Theognis and Phocyli- 
des, from frequent interpolations at a later period. As it stands, 
the whole is chiefly valuable for the concrete picture which it of- 
fers of early peasant life in Hellas. As the epics of Homer pre- 
sent us with the ideal towards which the princes and great nobles 
raised their souls amid the plenty and the splendor of their pal- 
aces, so in the lines of Hesiod we learn how the Thetes, whom 
Achilles envied in Elysium, toiled and suffered in their struggle 
for their only source of comfort, gold. 
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CHAPTER VL 
PARMENIDES. 

Greek Philosophical Poetry. — The Emergence of Philosophy from Mythology. 
— The Ionian Sages. — The Pythagoreans. — Anaxagoras. — Democritus. — 
The Eleatics. — Heraclitus. — Xenophanes of Colophon. — His Critique of 
the Myths. — Assertion of Monotheism. — Fragments of his Poem on Nat- 
ure. — Parmenides of Elea. — Ilis Political Importance. — Parmenides in 
the Dialogues of Plato. — His Mctaphysic of Being. — Ilis Natural Philos- 
ophy. — The Logic Deduced from him by Zeno and Melissus. — Translation 
of the Fragments o[ his Poem. — ^Thc Dualism of Truth and Opinion. — 
Impossibility of Obtaining Absolute Knowledge. 

It might well be questioned whether the founders of the Ele~ 
atic School deserve to rank among Greek poets; for though they 
wrote hexameters, composing what tlic Greeks call tirrf, yet it is 
clear that they did this with no artistic impulse, but only because 
in the dawn of thought it was easier to use verse than prose for 
fixed and meditated exposition. The moment in the development 
of human thought when abstractions were being wrung for the 
first time with toil from language, and when as yet the vehicle of 
rhythmic utterance seemed indispcnsjible, is so interesting that a 
point in favor of Xenophanes and Parmenides may be fairly 
stretched, and a place may be given them between Hesiod, the 
creator of didactic poetry, and Empedocles, the inspired prede- 
cessor of Lucretius. 

The problem which lay before the earliest philosophers of 
Greece was how to emerge from mythological conceptions con- 
cerning the* origin and nature of the world into a region of more 
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exact and abstract thought. They had their list of demiurgic 
agencies, Titans and deities, some of them dramatically personified 
in the poems of Homer and the legends of Olympus, others but 
vaguely indicated by the names of Earth and Ocean, Heaven and 
Time, The polytheistic and mythologizing instincts of the race 
at large tended to individualize these primal powers with more 
and more distinctness, collecting legends around the more popu- 
lar among them, and attributing moral sympathies and passions to 
those who were supposed to have relations with humanity. But 
there remained a background of dimly descried and cloudy forces 
upon which the mythopoeic imagination had taken little hold; 
and these supplied a starting-point for scientific speculation. It 
was in this field that the logical faculty of the Greek mind, no 
less powerful and active than its poetic fancy, came first into play. 
Thus we find Thales brooding in thought upon the mythus of 
Oceanus, and arriving at the conception of water as the element- 
ary principle of the universe; while Gaia, or Earth, in like manner 
is said to have stimulated Pherccydes. Anaximenes is reported 
to have chosen air as the groundwork of his cosmogony, and 
Heraclitus developed the material world from fire. 

It must not be supposed that any of these early speculators in- 
vented a complete hypothesis for deducing phenomena from earth, 
air, fire, or water as apprehended by the senses. Their elements, 
or ofrxph rather to be regarded in the light of symbols — meta- 
phors adopted from experience for shadowing forth an extremely 
subtle and pervasive substance, a material of supersensible fluid- 
ity and elasticity, capable of infinite modification by rarefaction 
and condensation. At the same time they were seeking after 
intellectual abstractions ; but the problems of philosophy as yet 
presented themselves in crude and concrete form to their intel- 
lects. 

A further step in the direction of the abstract was taken bv 
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Anaximander, the Milesian astronomer, who is reported to hav<# 
made a sundial, to have calculated the recurrence of the equinoxes 
and the solstices, and to have projected geographical charts for 
the first time in Greece. This practical mathematician derived 
the universe from the unlimited, to hurling thought thus 

at a venture, as it were, into the realm of metaphysical concep- 
tions. It would appear from the dim and hazy tradition which 
we have received about Anaximander, that lie instituted a polemic 
against the so-called physicists, arguing that to the elements of 
fire or water there can be attributed a beginning and an ending, 
but that the abstract indefinite, as uncreatc and indestructible, 
takes precedence of all else, llis thought, however, though fruit- 
ful of future consequences, was in itself barren ; nor have we any 
reason to conclude that by the awttp<tv he meant more than a pri- 
mordial substance, or Grumly without cjuality and without liniita- 
i\on — a void and hollow form containing in itsi‘lf potentialities of 
all things. It is characteristic of this early age of Greek specula- 
tion that Simplicius found it necessary to criticise even Anaxi- 
mander for using poetic phraseol(»gy, Tronyrtewrcpeic ovo^amv. In 
his polcTiiie, however, he started one of the great puzzles, the con- 
trast between birth Jind death, and the difficulty of discovering an 
clement subject to neither, which agitated the schools of Greece 
throughout their long activity. 

While the thinkers of Ionia were endeavoring to discover terms 
of infinite subtlety, through which to symbolize the uniform and 
unchangeable substance underlying the multiplicity of phenom- 
ena, the Pythagoreans in Italy turned their attention to the al>- 
stract relations of which numbers are the simplest expression. 
Numbers, they saw, are both thoughts and also at the same time 
universally applicable to things of sense. There is nothing tan- 
gible which can escape the formula) of arithmetic. Mistaking a 
power of the mind for a power inherent in the universe, they im- 
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agined that the figures of the multiplication-table were the essen- 
tial realities of things, the authentic inner essence of the sensible 
world ; and to number they attributed a mystic potency. Specu- 
lation was still so immature that they failed to observe the steril- 
ity of the conception. This much, however, they effected : by 
resting upon the essentially mental conception of quantity, and 
by apprehending the whole universe as number, they took the first 
important step in the direction of pure metaphysic. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenai, following another path, pronounced 
that the really efficient agency in the universe is Mind. For this 
utterance he has been justly eulogized by the metaphysicians of 
all succeeding centuries. It was, in fact, the starting-point of 
what in German phraseology is called Begriffsphilosophie. Anax- 
agoras insisted on a point which had been neglected by his con- 
temporaries — ^the form-giving activity of mind, as known to us 
immediately in the human reason — and asserted the impossibility 
of leaving this out of the account of the universe. But, as vSocra- 
tes complained, he stopped here, and diverged into material ex- 
planations, talking about attraction and repulsion and homogene- 
ous particles, without attempting to connect them with the action 
of his Nouc* 

Democritus of Abdera, a little later in time than the thinkers 
who have hitherto been mentioned, was so attracted by tlie indefi- 
nite divisibility of matter that he exfdained the universe by the 
theory of a void in which an infinity of atoms moved and met in 
varied combination. It is well known that this hypothesis, the 
parent of the Epicurean and the Lucretian systems, has been the 
main-stay of materialism in all ages, and tliat it has lately been re- 
ceived into favor by some of the most advanced physicists. Yet 
it must not be imagined that the Atoruism of Democritus was in 
any true sense scientific according to our acceptation of the term. 
Like the Infinite of Anaximander, the Mind of Anaxagoras, the 
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Numbers of Pythagoras, the Fire of Heraclitus, his Plenum and 
Vacuum was a conjectural hypothesis founded upon no experiment 
or observation properly so called. All these early systems were 
freaks of fancy, shrewd guesses, poetic thoughts, in which abstrac- 
tions from language, elementjiry refinements upon mythology, to- 
gether with crude speculations about natural objects, were made 
the groundwork of dogmatism. At the same time thought at 
this period was both active and creative ; nearly all the permanent 
problems which occur to human ignorance — the antitheses of a 
beginning and an ending, of being and not being, of rest and mo- 
tion, of the continuous and the discrete, of the one and the many 
— the criterion of knowledge and opinion, the antagonism of the 
senses and the reason, the relation t)f the vital j»rinciple to inani- 
mate existence — were posed in the course of animated controversy. 
Logui had not been formulated as a method, i Philosophical ter- 
minology had not as yet been settled. But the logical faculty was 
working in full vigor, and language was being made to yield ab- 
stractions hitherto unapprehended. 

This brief survey of the origin of Greek philosophy will enable 
us to understand the position of the Eleatics. Regarded collect- 
ively, and as a school developing a body of doctrine, they ad- 
vanced in abstraction beyond any of their predecessors or contem- 
poraries. Whereas other philosophers had sought for the abstract 
in phenomenal elements, the Eleatics went straight through lan- 
guage to the notion of pure being : even the numbers of Pythag- 
oras were not sufficient for the exigencies of their logic. The 
unity of being, as the one reality, and tlie absolute impossibility 
of not-bcing, revealed by the consciousness and demonstrate<l by 
language in the copula cor/, forms the groundwork of their dog- 
matism. How important was the principle thus introduced into 
the fabric of European thought, is evident to ev(*ry student of the 
history of philosophy. It is enough in this place to point out to 
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what extent it has influenced our language through such words as 
entity, existence, essence. The Eleatics may claim as their own 
coinage the title of all metaphysics — Ontology, or the Science of 
Being. 

In order to make the attitude of these earliest Greek thinkers 
still more clear, wo must return for a moment to Heraclitus, who 
instituted a polemic against the Eleatic doctrine of Being. He as- 
serted that Being is no more than not-Bcing. Regarded in itself 
as an abstraction, Being turns out to be identical with nothing. 
The relation of Being to not-Being in Becoming formed the cen- 
tral point of his metaphysic, and was enunciated in the axiom. 
All is flowing, navra pel. Though the Hcraclitean polemic was 
directed against the school at large, it would be in the last degree 
inaccurate to treat the Eleatic doctrine, as maintained by Xenoph- 
anes, Pannenides, Zeno, and Melissus, from the point of view of 
one consistent system. By so doing not only would the truth of 
history be violated, but one of the most valuable examples of the 
growth of thouglit in Greece would be lost. 

Xenophanes, who is regarded as the founder of the school, was 
a native of Colophon. He left his fatherland, and spent the 
greater portion of his life in Sicily and Magna Gnecia. We hear 
of him first at Messana, then at Oatana ; and there is good reason 
to believe that he visited the Phocaean colony of Elea (afterwards 
Velia) on the western coast of Calabria, a little to the south of 
Psestum. At all events, antiquity spoke of him as the father of 
philosophy at Elea, and Diogenes Laertius mentions a poem of 
two thousand hexameters wluch he composed in joint praise of 
this city and Colophon. Xenophanes lived to a great age. In a 
couplet preserved from one of his elegies he speaks of having 
wandered, absorbed in thought and contemplation, for sixty-seven 
years through Hellas, and fixes twenty-five years as the age at 
which be began bis travels. He was celebrated, like his fellow- 
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countryman, Mimncnnus, for his elegiac poetry, some fragments 
of wliich arc among the most valuable relics we possess of that 
species of composition. About 538 B.C, is the date usually as- 
signed to him. 

The starting-point of philosophy for Xenophanes was found in 
theology. “ Looking up to universal heaven,” says Aristotle, ‘‘ he 
[)roclaimed that unity is God.” The largest fragment of his met- 
aphysical poem consists of a [)olemic against polytheism, both as re- 
gards the anthropomorphic conception of deity prevalent in Greece, 
and also as regards tln^ immorality attributed by Homer and He- 
siod to the gods. His own god is a high abstraction of mind, one 
and indivisible, without motion, without beginning or ending, in 
no way like to man. To the divine unity he attributed thought 
and volition ; but he docs not appcjir to have attempted to con- 
nect God with the universe. Like the other speculators of his 
age and nation, he theoretically deduced the world from simple 
elements, choosing earth and water, as we gather from some frag^ 
ments of his poem, for the primordial constituents. At tlie same 
time he held a doctrine which afterwards became the central point 
of Elcatic science. This was a disbelief in the evidence of tlie 
senses, a despair of empirical knowledge, which contnists singu- 
larly with his own vehement dogmatism upon tlie nature of the 
Divine Being. Thus the originality of Xenophanes consisted in 
his pronouncing, without proof, that the universe must be regard- 
ed as a unity, and that this unity is the Divine Existence, all hu- 
man mythology being but dreams and delusions. Of his philo- 
sophical poem only inconsiderable portions have been preserved. 
These, however, are sufficient to make clear the line he took, both 
in his assertion of monotheism and his polemic against the an- 
tliropomorphic theology of the Greeks, Such as they arc, I have 
translated them as follows 

♦ In my translations of the fragments of Xenophanes and Parmenides, I 
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** One god there among gods and men the greatest, neither in body like 

to mortals, nor in mind. 

“ With the whole of him he sees, with the whole of him he thinks, with the 
chole of him he hears. 

“ Without exertion, by energy of mind he sways the universe of tilings. 

“That he abides forever in the same state, without movement, or change 
Irom place to place, is evident. 

“ But mortals fancy that gods come into being like themselves, and have 
their senses, voice, and body. But, of a truth, if oxen or lions had hands, and 
eould draw with their hands, and make what men make, then horses like unto 
horses, and oxen like unto oxen, would both paint the images of gods, and 
shape their bodie.s also after the similitude of their own limbs. 

“ Homer and Hesiod attributed to gods everything that is disgraceful and 
blameworthy among men, and very many lawless deeds of gods they recorded 
— theft, adultery, and mutual deceit.” 

Another set of scattered fragments, small in number and mea* 
gre in their infonnation, from the poem by Xenophanes on 
show that he held the views afterwards d(‘veloped by Parmenides 
concerning the uncertainty of human opinion, and that the ele- 
mental substances which he favored in his cosinogonidal theory 
were eartli and water. These also I have translaU^d: 

“ For all of us from earth and water sprang. 

“ Earth and water are all things that come into being and have birth. 

“ The spring of water is the sea, 

“ This upper surface of the earth beneath our feet is open to the sight, and 
borders on the air ; but the lower parts reach down into infinity. 

“ What we call Iris, that also is a cloud, purple-dark, scarlet-bright, yellow- 
pale to look upon. 

“The very truth itself no man who hath been or will be can know concern- 

have followed the text of their most recent editor, W. A. Mullach, not without 
reference, however, to that of Karsten, some of whose emendations seem al- 
most necessary to the sense. The meaning of many Parmenidean sentences 
may, however, be fairly said to be now irrecoverable, owing to the uncertainty 
of readings and the lack of context 
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ing gods and all whereof 1 speak ; for though he publish the most absolute, 
yet even so he does not know : opinion is supreme o*er all things. 

“These things arc matters of opinion, shadows of the truth. 

“ Not from the beginning did gods reveal all things to mortals ; but in 
course of time by seeking they make progress in discovery.” 

The essential weakness of the Elcatic way of thinking was not 
glaringly apparent, though implicit, in the utterance of Xenoph- 
anes. This consisted in the unreconciled antithesis between the 
world of unity, of true being, of rational thought, and the world 
of multiplicity, of plicnomenal appearance, of opinion. By push- 
ing the tenets of his ma.ster to their logical conclusions, and by 
exchanging theological for metaphysical phraseology, Parmen- 
ides, the greatest teacher of the school, exposed the fatal insuffi- 
ciency of Elcatic dualism. At the same time he achieved an ever- 
memorable triumph in philosophy by forcing the problem of es- 
sential reality upon the earliest (ireck speculators, and by defining 
the battle-ground of future ontological controversy. 

Parmenides, a native of Elea, who flourished about the year 
503 B.C., enjoyed a reputation in his native city scarcely inferior 
to that of Pythagoras at Crotona, of Empedocles at Acragas, or 
of Solon at Athens. Speusippus, quoted by Diogenes Laertius, as- 
serts that the magistrates of Elea were yearly sworn to observe 
the laws enacted by l^armenides. Cebes talks about a “ Pytha- 
gorean or Pannenidean mode of life,” as if the austere ascesis of 
the Samian philosopher had been adopted or imitated by the 
Elcatic. Indeed, there is good reason to suppose that Parmeni- 
des held intercourse with members of the Pythagorean sect, his 
neighbors in the south of Italy. Diogenes Laertius relates that 
he was united in the bonds of closest friendship to Ameinias and 
Diochaetes, two Pythagoreans. Of these the latter was a poor 
man, but excellent in breeding and in character ; Parmenides so 
l^ved him and respected him that, when he died, he dedicated a 

la 
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hero’s chapel to his memory. The philosophers of this period in 
Greece, as might be proved abundantly, were no mere students, 
but men of action and political importance. Their reputation 
for superior wisdom caused them to be consulted in affairs of 
state, and to be deferred to in matters of constitutional legisla- 
tion. Some of them, like Thales, Anaximander, and Empedocles, 
were employed on works of public utility. Others, like Pythag- 
oras, remodelled the society of cities, or, like Anaxagoras, tlirough 
their influence with public men like Pericles, raised the tone of 
politics around them. All of them devoted a large portion of 
their time and attention to the study of public questions. It was 
this kind of prestige, we may conjecture, which, in the next phase 
of Greek thought, threw so much power into the hands of soph- 
ists, and which finally encouraged Plato in his thc(.>ry that those 
states would be best governed where the sages were the rulers. 

Of Parmenides himself some precious notices have been pre- 
served by Plato. It appears that the great Elcatic teacher visit- 
ed Athens in his old age. Socrates was a young man at the pe- 
riod of this visit; and Plato, whether inventing an occasion for 
their meeting or relying on actual tradition, brings them into con- 
versation. In the prelude to the dialogue Parmenides., we read 

“ He told us that Pythodorus had described to him the appearance of Par- 
menidcs and Zeno ; they came to Athens, he said, at the great Panathen;ea ; 
the former was, at the time of his visit, about sixty-five years old, very white 
with age, but well-favored. Zeno was nearly forty years of age, of a noble 
figure and fair aspect ; and in the days of his youth he was reported to have 
been beloved of Parmenides. lie said that they lodged with Pythodorus in 
the Ceramicus, outside the wall, whither Socrates and others came to sec 
them ; they wanted to hear some writings of Zeno, which had fKJen brought 
to Athens by them for the first time. He said that Socrates was then very 
young, and that Zeno read them to him in the absence of Parmenides, and 


This and the two following translations from Plato are Professor Jewett’s. 
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had nearly finished when Pythodorus entered, and with him Parmenides and 
Aristoteles, who was afterwards one of the Thirty ; there was not much more 
to hear, and Pythodorus had heard Zeno repeat them before/^ 

The ThecBtetus contains another allusion to ParmcnidcvS, which 
proves in what reverence the old philosopher was held by Soc- 
rates : 

“ My reason is that I have a kind of reverence, not so much for Mclissus 
and the others, who say that ‘ all is one and at rest,’ as for the great leader 
himself, Pannenidcs, venerable and awful, as in Homeric language he may be 
called — him I should be ashamed to approach in a 8])irit unworthy of him. I 
met him when he was an old man and I was a mere youth, and he appeared 
to me to have a glorious depth of mind. And I am afraid that we may not 
understand his language, and may fall short even more of his meaning.” 

Finally, in the Sophistes a passing allusion to the same event is 
put into the mouth of Socrates : “ 1 remember hearing Parmeni- 
des use the latter of the two methods, when 1 was a young man 
and he was far advanced in years, in a very noble discussion.” 
These notices of the Eleatic sage, we feci, an* not in any sense 
accidental. Plato has introduced them in iiii|)<.)rtaut moments of 
his three most studied dialogues upon those very points which oc- 
cupied the mind of Parmenides, and by the elaboration of which 
he made his greatest contribution to philosophy. The problems 
of knowledge and of the relation of the {)honomcnal universe to 
real existence were for the first time methodically treated in the 
school of Elea. Their solution in the theory of Ideas was the 
main object of Plato’s philosopliical Jictivity. 

The unity asserted by Xenophanes gave its motto to the Ele- 
atic school ; tv ra wavra became their watchword. Parmenides, 
however, abstracted from tliis unity all theological attributes. 
Plain existence, obtained apparently by divesting thought of all 
qualifications derived from sensation and imagination, and regard- 
ing it in primitive and abstract nakedness or nothingness, was tlio 
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only positive condition which he left to the principle of Being; 
and though he seems to have identified this Being with Thought, 
we must be careful not to be misled by modem analogies into 
fancying tliat his apxv involved a purely intellectual idealism. 
Nor, again, can we regard it as the totality of things presented to 
the senses ; the most earnest polemic of the philosopher is direct- 
ed against this view. The Unity, the Being, of rarmenidcs, was 
in truth the barest metaphysical abstraction, deduced, we are 
tempted to believe, in the fii*st instance from a simple observa- 
tion of language, and yet, when formed, not wholly purged from 
corporeity. Being is proved by the word itnL The singular 
number indicates the unity of the subject ; the present tense 
proves its eternity, for it neither asserts a has hem nor a will he^ 
but an everlasting is. Its antithesis not-Being is impossible and 
inconceivable; ovic itnL Completing his conception of Being as 
the sole reality, and carrying out the arguments attributed by Ar- 
istotle to his master,^ Parmenides shows that the eternal One is 
indivisible, immovable, continuous, homogeneous, absolutely self- 
identical, beyond the reach of birth, or change, or dissolution. 
Furthermore, it is finite and spheroid. In rounding and com- 
pleting his notion of the Unity of Being, Pannenidcs seems at 
this point to have passed into the region of geometrical abstrac- 
tions. The sphere of mathematics requires to be circumscribed 
by a superficies equidistant at all points from the centre. These 
conditions of perfection Parmenides attributed to Being, forget- 
ting that the finite sphere thus conceived by him implied, by a 
necessity of human thought, a beyond against which it should be 
defined. At the same time, this geometrical analogy prevents 
us from assuming that the further identification of Being with 
Thought excluded a concrete and almost material conception of 
the Ens. 

♦ See the treatise De Xetwpham^ Zenonty et Qorgia, 
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As opposed to this unique universal reality, 

which can only be apprehended by the reason, and which is eter- 
nally and continuously One, Parmenides places the totality of 
phenomena, multiplex, diverse, subject to birth, change, division, 
dissolution, motion. These, he asserts, arc non-existent, the illu- 
sions of the senses, mere names, the vague and unreal dream- 
worhl of impotent mortals. Not having advanced in his analysis 
of thought beyond the first category of Being, he felt obliged to 
abandon the multiplicity of things as hopeless and unthinkable. 
Yet he cannot deny their phenomenal existence ; there they are, 
deceiving the sago and the simple man alike : experience asserts 
the!!! ; language and the opinion of humanity take them for grant- 
ed as realities. Parmenides feels bound to offer an explanation 
of this cosmos of illusion, this many-formed and many-colored 
mirage. His teaching consequently contains a paradox deeply 
embedded in its very 8\ibstance. Having first expounded the law 
of absolute truth, he [)rocccds to render a grave and meditated 
account of error. Having demonstrated the sole existence of ab- 
stract Being, he turns a page and begins to discourse, like any 
j>hysicist of his age in (Jreece, conceniing Light and Night, Hot 
and Cold, Fire and Earth, Active and I’assive, Male and Female, 
Rare and Dense. By a singuhir irony of fate it was precisely for 
this portion of his teaching that he received the praise of Bacon 
in the Novum Organum. To connect the doctrine of Being, ra 
TTpoc aX^dciai', and the doctrine of Appearance, ra Trpoc Saccos was 
beyond his power. It was what Plato afterwards attempted in 
his theory of ideas, and Aristotle in the theory of forms and 
matter, ciSiy and vXi/. l^anticnidcs himself seems to have regard- 
ed man as a part of the cosmos, subject to its phantasmagoric 
changes and illusions, yet capable of comprehending that, while 
the substratum of Being is alone immutable, real, and one, all else 
is shifting, non-existent, and many. Neglect, he says, the object 
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of sense, the plnrality of things obedient to cliangc, and you will 
arrive at the object of reason, the unity that alters not and can be 
only apprehended by thought Yet, while on the one hand he 
did not disdain to theorize the universe of sense, so, on the other 
hand, as already hinted, he had not arrived at the point of ab- 
stracting corporeity from Being. To do this from his point of 
view was indeed impossible. Having posited pure Being as the 
sole reality, he was obliged to form a figurative prescntition of it 
to his own mind. A new stage had to be accomplished by hu- 
man thought before the intellect could fairly grapple with the 
problems nakedly and paradoxically propounded by the sage of 
Elea. 

From the immense importance attached by Parmenides to the 
verb €<rri, and from his assertion that men deal with names and 
not with realities, it followed that to his metaphysical teaching a 
logical set of corollaries had to be appended. To construct these 
was the task of Zeno, his beloved pupil and authorized successor. 
Zeno undertook to maintain the Parmenidean Unity, both against 
the vulgar evidence of the senses and also against philosophers 
who, like Heraclitus, directed their attention to the flux and mul- 
tiplicity of things. Ilis method was, not to prove the necessity 
of unity at rest, but to demonstrate the contradictions involved 
in the ideas of plurality and motion. The intellectual diflScultics 
implied in the divisibility of time and space and matter were de- 
veloped by 2^no with a force and subtlety that justified Aristotle 
in calling him the founder of dialectic. His logic, however, was 
bat the expansion of positions implicit in Xenophanes and clearly 
indicated by Parmenides. IIow the Elcatic Jirguments, as further 
handled by Melissus, helped the Sophists, and influenced the school 
of Megara, who went so far as to refuse any but identical propo- 
sitions, are matters that belong to another chapter of Greek histo- 
ry. So, too, is Platons attempt to resolve the antinomies revealed 
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in human thought by the polemic of his predecessors. Enough 
has now been said to serve as preface to the following version of 
the fragments of Parmenides. 

llis poem — for, strange as it must always seem, Parmenides 
committed the exposition of his austerely abstract and argumen- 
tative doctrine to liexanicters — begins with an epical allegory, 
lie feigns to have been drawn by horses on a chariot to the 
house of Truth : the horses may, perhaps, be taken, as in Plato’s 
vision of the Pherdrus^ to symbolize faculties of the soul; and the 
gates of Truth open upon two roads — one called the way of night, 
or error; the other, of light, or real knowledge. The goddess 
who dwells here, divine Sophhi, instructs him equally in the lore 
of truth <and of opinion, and makes no attempt, as will be seen 
from her own words, to conceal the futility of the second part of 
her discourse. From a literary point of view the poem has no 
merit. Even the exordium is stiff and tame. It begins thus : 

“ The steeds which hoar me, and have brought me to the bounds of my 
desire, since they drew and carried me into the way renowned of her who 
leads the wise man to all knowledge*-~-on that road 1 journeyed, on that road 
they bore me, those; steeds of thought that whirl the car along. But maidens 
showed the way, sun-born maids, who left the halls of gloom and brought us 
to the light, withdrawing with their fingers from their brows the veils. And 
the axle in the siHjkct made a whistling sound, glowing as by two round 
wheels on cither side it ran, while the steeds drove the car swiftly on. There 
arc tlic gates which open on the paths of Night and Day. A lintel shuts 
them in above, and a floor of stone beneath ; but the airy space they close is 
fastened with huge doors, which Justice the avenger locks or unlocks by the 
key she holds. Her did the maidens sue with gentle words, and wisely won 
her to draw for them the bolted barrier from the gates. The gates flew 
open, and the doors yawned wide, back rolling in the sockets their brazen 
hinges wrought with clasps and nails. Straight through the portal drove the 
maidens car and horses on the broad highw'ay. And me the goddess gra- 
ciously received ; she took my right hand in her hand, and spoke these words, 
addressing mo : * Cliild of man, corapantou of immortal charioteers, that comest 
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drawn by horses to our home, welcome ! for thee no evil fate sent forth to trav- 
el on this path — far from the track of men indeed it lies — but Right and Jus- 
tice were thy guides. Thy lot it is all things to learn ; both the sure heart 
of truth that wins assent, and the vain fancies of mortals which have no real 
ground of faith. Yet these, too, shalt thou learn, since it behooves thee to 
know all opinions, testing them, and travelling every field of thought.* ” 

Here the exordium, as wc possess it, ends, and we start upon tlio 
fragments of the lecture addressed by divine Sophia to the mor- 
tal sage. The order and the connection of tliese fragnients ari‘ 
more than doubtful. So much, however, is clear, that they fall 
into two sections — the first treating of scientific truth, the second 
of popular opinion. Tlie instrument of knowledge in the one 
case is the reason ; in the other the senses bear confused and un- 
trustworthy witness to phenomena 

“Come now, for I will tell, and do thou hear and keep my words, what arc 
the only ways of inquiry that lead to knowledge. The one which cortilicH 
that being is, and that not- being is not, is the pathway of persuasion, for 
truth follows it. The other, which declares that being is not, and that not- 
being must be, th.at I affirm is wholly unpersuasive ; for neither couldst thou 
know not-being, since it cannot be got at, nor couldst thou utter it in words, 
seeing that thought and being are the same. 

“To me it is indifferent where I begin, for again to the same point I 
shall return. It must be that speech and thought arc being, for being is, 
and that not-being is nothing: which things I bid thee ponder. First, keep 
thy mind from that path of inquiry, then, too, from that on wdiich mortals 
who know nothing wander in doubt ; helplessness sways in their breasts the 
erring mind ; hither and thither are they borne, deaf, yea, and blind, in won- 
derment, confused crowds who fancy being and not-being arc the same and 
not the same ; the way of all of them leads backwards.'* 

Some light is throw n upon these fragments by a passage in the 
Sophistes of IMato, wl)cre the Elcatic stranger is made to say : In 
the days when I was a boy, tlic great Parmenides protested against 
this (t.e., against asserting the existence of not-being), and to the 
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end of his life he continued 'to inculcate the same lesson — always 
n'peating, both in verse and out of verse, Keej) your mind from 
this way of inquiry, for never will you show that not-being isP 
The frajj;inent which iniinediately follows, if we are right in as- 
suming the continuity and order of its verses, forms the longest 
portion of the poem extant. 

“ Novel* do thou learn to fancy that things that are not, are ; but keep thy 
mind from this path of impury ; nor let custom force thee to pursue that 
I KM ten way, to use blind eyes and sounding ear and tongue, but judge by rea- 
son the kn(»tt> argument wlueh 1 declare. One only way of reasoning is left 
-that being is. Wherein an* many signs that it is unereate and imlestruc- 
tible, whole in itself, uni<iue in kind, immovable and everlasting. It never 
was, nor w ill be, since it exi.sts as a simultaneous present, a continuous unity. 
What origin shall we seek of it? Where and how did it grow? That it 
arose from not-being 1 will not suflfer thee to say or think, for it cannot be 
thought or said that being is not. Then, too, what necessity could have 
forced it to the birth at an earlier or laUn* moment? for neither birth nor 
bi'ginning belongs to being. Wherefore either to l*e or not to be is the un- 
conditioned alternative. Nor will the might of pnx>f allow us to believe that 
anytliing can spring from Ix'ing but itself. Therefore the law of truth per- 
mits no birth oi dis.solution in it, no remission of its chains, but holds it hnn. 
This, then, the pi»int for di*cision : it is, or it is not. Now we have settled, 
as necessity obliged, to leave the one path, inconecivablo, unnamed, for it is 
not the true way ; but to aflirm, as sure, that being is. How Iben could being 
luive a future t»r a past? If it began to bi*, or if it is going to be, then it is 
not: wherefore birth and death are alike put aside as ineoneeivable. Nor is 
it ill visible, since it is all homogeneous, in no part more itself than in anoth- 
t'l*, which would prevent its coherence, nor in any part less ; but all is full of 
being. Wherefore it is one continuous whole, for being draw's to being. Im- 
movable within tile bounds of its great chains it is, without beginning, with- 
out end, since birth and dissolution have moved far away, whom certainty re- 
pelled. Eternally the same, in the same state, for and by itself, it abides ; 
thus fixed and firm it stays, for strong necessity holds it in the chain.s of limit 
and clinches it around. Wherefore being cannot bo infinite, smug it lacks 
nothing ; and if it were, it would luck all. 

‘‘ Look now at things which, though absent, are present to the mind. For 
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never shall being from being be sundered so as to lose its continuity by dis- 
persion or recombination. 

“ Thought and the object of thought are the samc^ for without being, in 
which is affirmation, thou wilt not find thought. For nothing is or will be 
besides being, since fate hath bound it to remain alone and unmoved, which 
is named the universe — all things that mortal men held fixed, believing in their 
truth — birth and death, to be and not to be, change of place, and variety of 
color. 

“ Now since the extreme limit of being is defined, the wKble is like a well- 
rounded sphere, of equal radius in all directions, for it may not be less or 
greater in one part or another. For neitlicr is there not-being to prevent its 
attaining to equality, noi‘ is it possibh* that luung should in one place be more 
and in another le.ss than being, since all is inviolably one. For this is certain, 
that it abides, an equal whole all round, within its limits. 

“ Here, then, I conclude ray true discourse and meditation upon Truth. 
Turn now and learn the opinions of men listening to the deceptive order of 
ray words.’’ 

The divine Sophia calls the spcccli which she is about to utter 
deceptive (dTrariyXor), because it has to do no longer witli the 
immutable and imperturbable laws of entity, but only with the 
delusions to which the human mind is exposed by the evidence 
of the senses. If Parmenides had been in any true sense of the 
word a poet, he would not have subjected Sophia to the ridicule 
of condemning her own observations, when he might have invent- 
ed some other raacliinery for the conveyance of his physical liy- 
pothesis. Nothing, in fact, can be more artistically monstrous 
than to put lies into the mouth of Truth personified. The frag- 
ments of this portion of his poem may, in spite of tlieir scientific 
worthlessness, be translated, if only for the sake of completeness. 
We must sup})osc, therefore, that Wisdom has resumed her par- 
able, and is speaking as follows : 

Two forms have they determined by tlieir minds to name, for those are 
wrong who take but one of these. Corporeally and by signs they have dis- 
tinguished them, setting on the one side fire, ethereal, gentle, very subtle, 
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everywhere identical, but different from the other element. That, too, is self- 
identical, diverse from fire, dark night, a thick and weighty body. Of these I 
will reveal to you the whole disposition, as it appears, so that no thought of 
mortals may ever elude you. 

“ Now, seeing that all things are called by the name of light and night, and 
the qualities that severally pertain to them, the universe is full of light and 
murky night, rivals equally balanced, since neither partakes of the other. 

“ For the narrower spheres have been fashioned of impure fire ; those next 
of night, interpenetrated by a portion of flame ; and in the midst of all is the 
goddess who controls the whole. For everywhere she is the cause of dire 
parturition and procreation, making female mix with male, and male with fe- 
male.” 

At this point in the murky exposition there sliines forth a sin- 
gle line, which, seized upon by poets and poetic souls in after- 
years, traverses the dismal waste of false physics and imperfect 
metaphysics like a streak of inspiration — “ fair as a star when 
only one is shining in the sky.” 

“ Love, first of all the gods, she formed.” 

“ Thou, too, shalt know the nature of ether, and in ether all the signs, and 
the hidden acts of the bright sun’s pure lamp, and whence they sprang ; and 
thou shalt learn the revolutions of the rouud-oycHl moon, and whence she is ; 
and thou shalt understand the all-surrounding heaven, whence it arose, and 
how fate ruling it bound it to keep the limits of the stars. 

** How earth and sun and moon and ether shared by all, and the galaxy and 
farthest Olympus, and the hot might of stara sprang into being. 

** Another light that shines in revolution round the earth by night 

“ Forever gazing at the radiant sun. 

“ For as the elements are mixed in the jointed framework of our limbs, so 
are the minds of men made up. For the nature of the members is the same 
as that which thinks in the case of all and each ; it is mind that rules. 

“ From the right side boys, from the left girls. 

“ Thus, according to opinion, were bom and now are these things ; and 
afterwards, when they have grown to the full, will perish ; whereto men have 
affixed unto each a name.” 

It is only by a complete translation of the extant fragments of 
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Parmenides tliat any notion can be formed of tlie hiatus between 
what he chose to call tnith and what he termed opinion. As a 
thinker, he revealed both the weakness of his metaphysical sys- 
tem and the sincerity of his intention by proclaiming this abrupt 
division between the realm of the pure reason and tlie field of the 
senses, without attempting a synthesis. No other speculator has 
betrayed the vanity of dogmatism about the absolute rnon* con- 
clusively by the simultaneous presentation of lame guesses in the 
region of the relative. The impartial student of his verse is 
forced to the conclusion that the titles ra 7r^>oc aXyOeiav and ra 
irpoQ Sofai', which have been given to the two departments of his 
exposition, are both arbitrary ; for what waiTant have we that his 
intuitions into the nature of pure being are more certain than his 
guesses about the conditions of phenomenal existence ? Parmen- 
ides might, indeed, be selected as a parable of the human mind 
pretending to a knowledge of the unconditioned truth, and, after 
all, arriving at nothing more cogent than opinion. The innumer- 
able ontological assertions which in the pride of the speculative 
reason have been made by men are ; and the epigram point- 
ed by Parmenides against the common folk is equally a])plicabie 
to his own sect — 

Kw^oi ofjiutg TV<p\oi rt, r€0ij7r(5rff, uKpira <ltv\a. 

As soon as men begin to dogmatize, whether tlie supposed tnith 
to which they pin their faith be the barest metaphysical abstrac- 
tion or some assumed intuition into the divine nature, they create 
a schism between tlie multiplicity of the universe and the unity 
which they proclaim. In other words, they distinguish, like Par- 
menides, between what they arbitrarily denote as truth and what 
they cannot account for as phenomena. To quit the sphete of 
our own mind is impossible ; and, therefore, nothing can be dis- 
covered which is not some mode of the mind. The utmost the 
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metaphysician can do is to describe the operations of the human 
intellect without explaining its existence, and all systematized 
knowledge is but a classification of tlie categories of conscious- 
ness. Thus the sophistic position that man is for man the meas- 
ure of all things is irrefutable. But when he attempts to hypos- 
tasize his own thouglits as realities, to argue outward from his 
conceptions to the universe, this is the sjime as taking a leap 
in the dark across an undefined abyss from the only ascertained 
sUinding-ground to a hypothetical beyond. 

During th(‘ two-and-twenty centuries which have elapsed since 
the days of Parmenides, the philosophers have learned wisdom. 
They are now too wary to parade the tlistinction between two 
kinds of opinion, and to construct one system of truth, another 
(d illusion. They either content themselves with omitting what 
they regard as the iusolubh*, or they endeavH)r to invent an all- 
embracing scliema, which shall superstide the cruder distinctions 
between subject and object, mind and nature, ego and non-ego. 
Yet nothing in the realm of absolute knowledge has been gained 
in all this space of time. 

The owl of Minerva, to quote one of Ilegers most luminous 
epigrams, still starts upon its flight when the evening twilight, 
succeeding the day of work, has fallen. Mctaphysic goes on 
shaping from th(‘ human consciousness a fabric which it calls 
reality. Sciei»ce h^us magnified and multiplied phenomena until, 
instead of one, we have in every case a million problems to em- 
ploy intelligence. Social conditions grow more complex, and more 
and more is {isccrtained about the inner life of man. But the 
fact remains that, while theologian, logician, physicist, and moral- 
ist, each from his own standing-point, may cry “ Eureka !” we can 
know notliing in itself. The most complicated system, created 
by the x\ristotle of the modern world, involves at the outset an 
assumption. From reflection on the laws of human thought, on 
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the varied acquisitions of the human mind, and on the successive 
phases of human history, it carries over the synthetic statement 
of its conclusions to the account of the universe. In other words, 
it postulates the identity of the human and the divine mind, and 
ends by asserting that thought is the only reality. Does not a 
fallacy lie in this, that while the mind possesses the faculty of 
reflecting upon itself, everything which it knows is of necessity 
expressed in terms of itself, and therefore in pretending to give 
an account of the universe it is only giving an account of its own 
operations? The philosophy of the Idee is thus a way of look- 
ing at things ; to explain them or deduce them is beyond its 
reach. How, for example, except by exercise of faith, by dogma- 
tism and initial begging of the question, can we be assured that 
an intelligence differently constituted from the human mind 
should not cognize a different Koafioc votiro^y or intelligible world, 
and be equally justified in claiming to have arrived at truth ? It 
is comparatively easy to acquire encyclopaedic knowledge, to con- 
struct a system, to call the keystone of the system the Idhy and 
to assert that the Idee is God. But is all this of any value except 
as a machine for arranging and formulating thoughts and opin- 
ions ? At the end of philosophies one feels tempted to exclaim : 

I heard what was said of the universe^ 

Heard it and heard it of several thousand years : 

It is middling well as far as it goes, — But is that all f 
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CHAPTER VIl. 

EMPEDOCLES. 

The Grandeur of his Fame. — Ills Versatility of Genius. — His Mysticism. — His 
Supposed Miracles. — Legends about his Death. — His Political Action. — 
His Poems. — Kstimation in which the Ancients held them. — Their Pro- 
phetic Fervor. — Belief in Metempsychosis. — Purifying Rites. — Contempt 
for the Knowledge of the Senses. — Physical Theories. — The Poem on 
Nature. — The Four Elements. — The Spha'rus. — Love and Discord. — The 
Eclecticism of Empedocles. 

The figure of Empedocles of Agrigctitrum, when seen across the 
twenty*threc centuries whicli sc^parjitc us from him, presents per- 
haps a more romantic appearance than that of any other Greek 
philosopher. This is owing, in a great measure, to the fables 
which invest his life and death with mystery, to his reputation 
for magical power, and to the wild sublimity of some of his poetic 
utterances. Yet, even in his lifetime, and among contemporary 
Greeks, he swept the stage of life like a great tragic actor, and 
left to posterity the fame of genius as a poet, a physician, a pa- 
triot, and a philosopher. The well-known verses of Lucretius arc 
enough to prove that tlie glory of Empedocles increased with age, 
and bore the test of time. Reading them, wc cannot but regret 
that poems which so stirred tlic reverent enthusiasm of Rome’s 
greatest singer have been scattered to the winds, and that what 
wc now possess of their remains affords but a poor sample of 
their unimpaired magnificence* 

Nothing is more remarkable about Empedocles than his ver- 
satility and comprcheusiveiiess. Other men of bis age were as 
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nobly born, as great in philosopliic power, as distinguished for 
the part they bore in politics, as celebrated for poetic genius, as 
versed in mystic lore, in medicine, and in magic arts. But l*ar- 
menides, Pythagoras, Pausanias, and Epimenides could claim lion- 
or in but one, or two at most, of these departments. Empedocles 
united all, and that too, if we may judge by the temper of his 
genius and the few legends handed down to us about his life, in 
no ordinary degree, lie seems to have possessed a warmth and 
richness of nature which inclined him to mysticism and poetry, 
and gave a tone of peculiar solemnity to everything he did (►r 
thought or said. At the same time, he was attracted by the 
acuteness of his intellect to the metaphysical inquiries which were 
agitating the western colonics of Greece, while his rare powers of 
observation enabled him to make discoveries in the then almost 
unexplored region of natural science. The age in which he lived 
had not yet thrown off the form of poetry in philosophical com- 
position. Even IWmenides liad committed his austere theories 
to hexameter verse. Therefore, the sage of Agrigentum was easily 
led to concentrate his splendid powers on the production of one 
great work, and made himself a poet among philosophers, and a 
philosopher among poets, without thereby impairing his claims to 
rank highly both as a poet and also as a thinker among the most 
distinguished men of Greece. But Empedocles had not only 
deeply studied metaphysics, nature, and the arts of verse ; what- 
ever was mysterious in the world around him, in the guesses of 
past ages, and in the forebodings of his own heart, possessed a 
powerful attraction for the man who thought himself inspired of 
God. Having embraced the Pythagorean theories, he maintain- 
ed the fallen state of men, and implored his fellow-creatures to 
purge away the guilt by which they had been disinherited and 
exiled from the joys of heaven. Thus he appeared before his 
countrymen not only as a poet and philosopher, but also as a 
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priest and purifier. Bom of a wealthy and illustrious house, he 
did not expend his substance merely on horse-racing and chariots, 
by which means of display his ancestors had gained a princely 
fame in Sicily ; but, not less proud than they had been, he shod 
himself with golden sandals, set the laurel crown upon his hciid, 
and, trailing robes of Tyrian purple through the streets of Agri- 
gentum, went attended by a crowd of serving-men and revf^ront 
admirers. He claimed to bo a favorite of Phoebus, and rose at 
length to the pretension of divinity. His own w^ords show this, 
gi’avely spoken, with no vain assumption, but with a certainty of 
honor well deserved : 

“ Friends who dwell in the great city hard by the yellow stream of Acragas, 
who live on the Acrofiolis, intent on honorable cares, harbors revered of stran- 
gers, ignorant of what is vile, welcome ; but I appear before you an immortal 
god, having overpassed the limits of mortality, and w’alk with honor among 
all, as is my due, crowned with long fillets and luxuriant garlands. No sooner 
tio I entoi- their j^roud prosi»erous cities than men and women pay me rever- 
<‘1100, who follow me in thousands, asking the way to profit, some desiring 
oraeles, and cithers racked by long and cruel torments, hanging on my lips to 
liear the spells that pacify disease of every kind.” 

We can hardly wonder that st^me of the fellow-citizens of Em- 
pedocles were j<*aloiis of his pretensions, and regarded him with 
siisjiicious envy and dislike, when we read such linos of lofty self- 
exaltation. Indeed, it is difficult for men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to understand how a great and wise philosopher could lay 
claim to divine honors in his own lifetime. This arrogance we 
have been ac<nistomed to associate with the names of a Caligula 
and a Claudius. Yet when we consider the circumstances in 
wliich Empedocles was placed, and the nature of his theories, our 
astonishment diminishes. The line of demarcation between this 
world and the supernatural was then but vjjgue and undetermined. 
Popular theology abounded in legends of gods who bad held fa- 

14 
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miliar intercourse with men, and of men who had been raised by 
prowess or wisdom to divinity. The pedigrees of all distinguish- 
ed families ended in a god at no great distance. Nor was it then 
a mere figure of speech when bards and priests claimed special 
revelations from Apollo, or physicians styled themselves the chil- 
dren of Asclepius. Heaven lay around the first Greeks in their 
infancy of art and science ; it was long before the vision died 
away and faded into the sober daylight of Aristotelian philoso- 
phy. Thus when Empedocles proclaimed himself a god, he only 
stretched beyond the usual limit a most common pretension of 
all men learned in arts and sciences, llis own speculations gave 
him further warrant for the assumption of the style of deity ; for 
he held the belief that all living souls had once been daemons or 
divine spirits, who had lost their heavenly birthright for some 
crime of impurity or violence, and yet were able to restore them- 
selves to pristine splendor by the rigorous exercise of abstinence 
and expiatory rites. These rites he thought he had discovered. 
He had prayed and fasted ; he had held communion with Phm- 
bus the purifier, and received the special favor of that god, by 
being made a master in the arts of song and magic and healing 
and priestcraft. Was he not, therefore, justified in saying that 
he had won again his rights divine, and transfoniied himself 
into a god on earth ? His own words tell the history of his fall : 

“Woe to me that 1 did not fall a prey to death before I took the cursed 
food within my lips ! . . . From what glory, from what immeasurable bliss, 
have I now sunk to roam with mortals on this earth V” 

Again, he says : 

“ For I have been in by-gone times a youth, a maiden, and a flowering shrub, 
a bird, yea, and a fish that swims in silence the deep sca.^’ 

From this degraded state the spirit gradually emerges. Of the 
noblest souls be says : 
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** Among beasts they become lions dwelling in caverns of the earth upon 
the hills, and laurels among leafy trees, . . . and at last prophets and bards 
and physicians and chiefs among the men of earth, from whence they rise to 
be gods supreme in honor, . . . sitting at banquets with immortal comrades, 
in their feasts unvisited by human cares, beyond the reach of fate and wear- 
ing age.** 

Empedocles, by dint of ponderinf? on nature, by long penance, 
by the illumination of his intellect and the coercion of his senses, 
had been raised before the natural term of life to that high lionor, 
and been made the fellow of immortal gods. Ilis language upon 
this topic is one of the points in which we can trace an indistinct 
resemblance between lum and some of the Indian mystics. There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that Asiatic thought had any 
marked or direct influence on (ireck j)hilosophy. It is better to 
refer such similarities to the working of the same tendencies in 
the Greek and Hindoo minds. 

To those who disbelieved his words he showed the mighty 
works which he had wrought. Empedocles, during his lifetime, 
was known to have achieved marvels, such as only supernatural 
powers could compass. More than common sagacity and inge- 
nuity in the treatment of natural diseases, or in the removal of 
obstacles to national prosperity, were easily regarded by the sim- 
ple people of those times as the evidence of divine authority. 
Empedocles had devised means for protecting the citizens of 
Agrigentum from tlie fury of destructive winds. What these 
means were, we do not know ; but he received in consequence tlie 
title of i:u»Xvcrav£/iac, or warder-off of winds. Again, he resusci- 
tated, from the very jaws of death, a woman who lay senseless 
and unable to breathe, long after all physicians had despaired of 
curing her. This entitled him to be regarded as a master of the 
keys of life and death ; nor did he fail to attribute his own pow- 
er to the virtue of supernatural spells. But the greatest of his 
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achievements was the deliverance which he wronglit for the peo- 
ple of Selinus from a ^ievous pestilence. It seems that, some 
exhalations from a marsh having caused tliis plague, Empedocles, 
at his own cost, cut a channel for two rivers through the fen, and 
purged away the fetid vapors. A short, time after the cessation 
of the sickness, Empedocles, attired in tragic state, appeared be- 
fore the Selinuntians at a banquet. Ilis tall and stately figure 
wore the priestly robe ; his brazen sandals rang upon the marble 
as he slowly moved with front benign and solemn eyes ; beneath 
the sacrificial chaplet flowed his long Phoibcan locks, and in his 
hand he bore a branch of bay. The nobles of Selinus rose; the 
banquet ceased ; all did him reverence, and hailed him as a god, 
deliverer of their city, friend of Phoebus, intercessor between an- 
gry heaven and suffering men. 

Closely connected with his claim to divinity was the position 
which Empedocles assumed as an enchanter. Gorgias, his pupil, 
asserts that he often saw him at the magic rites. Nor are we to 
suppose that this wizardry was a popular misinterpretation of his 
real power as a physician and philosopher. It is far more proba- 
ble that Empedocles himself believed in the potency of incanta- 
tions, and delighted in the ceremonies and mysterious songs by 
which the dead were recalled from Hades, and secrets of the oth- 
er world wrung from unwilling fate. We can form to ourselves 
a picture of this stately and magnificent enchanter, convinced of 
his own supernatural ascendency, and animated by the wild en- 
thusiasm of his ardent nature, alone among the mountains of Gir- 
genti, or by the sea-shore, invoking the elemental deities to aid 
his incantations, and ascribing the forebodings of his own poetic 
spirit to external inspiration or the voice of gods. In solitarv 
meditations he had wrought out a theory of the world, and had 
conceived the notion of a spiritual God, one and unseen, pure in- 
tellect, an everlasting omnipresent power, to whom might be re- 
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ferred those natural remedies that stopped the plague, or cured 
the sick, or found new channels for the streams. The early Greek 
philosophers were fond of attributing to some “common wis- 
dom” of the world, some animating soul or universal intellect, 
the arts and intuitions to which they had themselves attained. 
Therefore, with this belief predominating in liis mind, it is not 
strange that he should have trusted to the divine efficacy of his 
own spells, and have regarded the results of observation as a kind 
of supernatural wisdom. To his friend Pausanias the physician 
he makes these lofty promises, “Thou shalt learn every kind of 
medicines that avert diseases and the evils of old age. Thou too 
shalt curb the fury of untiring winds, and when it pleases thee 
thou shalt reverse thy charms and loose avenging storms. Thou 
shalt replace black rain-clouds with the timely drought that men 
desire, and when the summer’s arid heat prevails, thou shalt re- 
fresh the trees with showers that rustle in the thirsty corn. And 
thou shalt bring again from Hades the life of a departed man.” 
Like the Pythagoreans whom he followed, he seems to have em- 
ployed the fascination of music in effecting cures : it is recorded 
of him that he once arrested tlie hand of a young man about to 
slay his father, by chanting to the lyre a solemn soul-subduing 
stmin. The strong belief in himself which Empedocles possessed 
inspired him with immense personal influence, so that his looks 
and words and tones went further than the force of other men. 
He compelled them to follow and confide in him, like Orpheus, 
or like those lofty natures which in every age have had the power 
of leading and controlling others by innate supremacy. That 
Empedocles tried to exhibit this superiority, and to heighten its 
effect by gorgeous raiment and profuse expenditure, by public 
ceremonies and mysterious modes of life, we need not doubt. 
There was much of the spirit of Paracelsus in Empedocles, and 
vanity impaired the simple grandeur of his genius. In every age 
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of the world’s history there have been some such men — men in 
whom the highest intellectual gifts are blended with weakness in- 
clining them to superstitious juggleries. Not content with their 
philosophical pretensions, or with poetical renown, they seek a 
more mysterious fame, and mix the pure gold of their reason with 
the dross of idle fancy. Their very weakness adds a glow of 
color, which we miss in the whiter light of more purely scientific 
intellects. They arc men in whom two natures cross — the poet 
and the philosopher, the mountebank and the seer, the divine and 
the fortune-teller, the rigorous analyst and the retailer of old wives’ 
tales. But none have equalled Empedocles, in whose capacious 
idiosyncrasy the most opposite qualities found ample room for co- 
existence, who sincerely claimed the supernatural faculties which 
Paracelsus must have only half believed, and who lived at a time 
w’hen poetry and fact were indistinguishably mingled, and when 
the world was still absorbed in dreams of a past golden age, and 
in rich foreshadowings of a boundless future. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to read the fantastic legends 
wliich involve liis death in a mystery. Whatever ground of fact 
they may possess, they arc wholly consistent with the picture we 
have formed to ourselves of the philosoplicr, and prove at least 
the superstition which had gathered round his name. One of 
these legends has served all ages as a moral for the futility of hu- 
man designs, and for the just reward of inordinate vanity. Every 
one who knows the name of Empedocles lias heard that, having 
jumped into Etna in order to conceal the time and manner of his 
death, and thus to establish his divinity, fate frustrated his schemes 
by casting up his brazen slippers on the crater’s edge. According 
to another legend, which resembles that of the death of Romulus, 
of (Edipus, and other divinized heroes, Empedocles is related to 
have formed one of a party of eighty men who assembled to 
celebrate by sacrifice his restoration of the dying woman. After 
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their banquet they retired to sleep. But Empedocles remained 
in his scat at table. When morning broke, Empedocles was no- 
where to be found. In reply to the question of his friends, some 
one asserted that he had heard a loud voice calling on Empedocles 
at midnight, and that, starting up, he saw a light from heaven and 
burning torches. Pausanias, who was present at the sacrificial 
feast, sent far and wide to inquire for his friend, wishing to test 
the truth of tliis repoi*t. But piety restrained his search, and he 
was secretly informed by heavenly messengers tliat Empedocles 
had won what he had sought, and that divine honors should be 
paid to him. This story rests on the authority of Ileraclides 
Ponticus, who professed to have obtained it from Pausanias. The 
one h'gend we may regard as the coinage of his foes, the other as 
a mytli created by the superstitious fidmiration of his friends. 

We have hitheilo regarded Empedocles more in his private and 
priestly character than as a citizen. Yet it was not to be expect- 
ed that a man so nobly born, and so remarkable for intellectual 
power, should play no public part in his native state. A Greek 
could hardly avoid meddling with politics, even if he wislied to do 
so, and Empedocles was not one to hide his genius in the com- 
parative obscurity of private life. While he was still a young 
man, Theron, the wise tyrant of Agrigentum, died, and a powerful 
aristocracy endeavored to enslave the state. Empedocles manfully 
resisted them, supporting the liberal cause with vehemence, and 
winning so much popular applause that he is even reported to 
have received and refused the offer of the kingly power. By 
these means he made himself many foes among the nobility of 
Agrigentum ; it is also probable that suspicion attached to him 
f<»r trying to establish in his native city the Pythagorean com- 
monwealth, which had been extiipatcd in South Italy. That he 
loved spiritual dominion we have seen ; and this he might have 
hoped to acquire more easily by taking the intellectual lead 
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among citizens of equal rights than by throwing in his lot with 
the aristocratic party, or by exposing himself to the dangers and 
absorbing cares of a Greek tyrant. At any rate, it is recoinied 
that he impeached and procured the execution of the leaders of 
the aristocracy ; thus rescuing the liberty of his nation at the ex- 
pense of his own security. After a visit to Peloponnesus, Emped- 
ocles returned to Agrigentnm, but was soon obliged to quit his 
home again by the animosity of his political enemies. Where he 
spent the last years of his life, and died, remains uncertain. 

It remains to estimate the poetical and philosophical renown 
of Empedocles. That his genius was highly valued among the 
ancients appears manifest from the panegyric of Lucretius. Nor 
did he fail to exhibit the versatility of his powers in every branch 
of poetical composition. Diogenes Diertius affirms that forty- 
three tragedies bearing his name were know^n to Hieronymus, 
from whom he drew materials for the life of Empedocles. Wheth- 
er these tragedies were really written by tlie philosoplier or by 
another Sicilian of the same name admits of doubt. But there 
is no reason why an author possessed of such vari(‘d and distin- 
guished talents as Empedocles should not have tried this species 
of composition. Xenophanes is said to have composed tragedies ; 
and Plato’s youthful efforts would, we fondly imagine, have af- 
forded the world fresh proofs of his commanding genius, had they 
escaped the flames to which they were condemned by his rnaturer 
judgment. No fragments of the tragedi(?s of Em])cdocles survive ; 
they probably belonged to the class of semi-dithyrambic composi- 
tions which prevailed at Athens before the days of ^]8cbylus, 
and which continued to be cultivated in Sicily. Some of the lyri- 
cal plays of the Italians — such, for instance, as the Orfeo of Po- 
liziano — may enable us to form an idea of these simple dramas. 
After the tragedies, Diogenes makes mention of political poems. 
These may be referred to the period of the early manhood of Em- 
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pcdocles, when he was engaged in combat with the domineering 
aristocracy, and when he might have sought to spread his Jibcral 
principles tlirougli the medium of gnomic elegies, like those of 
Solon or Theogiiis. Tlie fragments of the Kadaftfioi^ or poem on 
lustral rites, sufficiently display his style of earnest and imperi<jus 
exhortiition to make us believe that at a time of political conten- 
tion he would not spare this powerful instrument of persuasion 
and attack. In the next place, wi* hear of an i*pi(*, poem on the 
invasion of (Ireece by Xerx(‘s, whi(^h Empedocles is said to have 
left unfinislied, and whi(ih his sister or his daughter burned with 
other papers at his death. The great defeat of the Modes took 
place while Empedocles was still a youth. All Hellas had hui^g 
with bn'athli'ss ijxpet'tation on the event of Marathon and Salamis. 
Tin*, fall of Xerxes hrought freedom and relief from ti‘rrible fuixi- 
ety, not only t<» the towns of Attica and the l\‘loponiiesus, fuit 
alsf) to the shore.s ()f Sicily and Italy. It is not, thereb»re, un- 
likely that the triumph which excited Simonides and -Esehylus 
to the [production of mHster|>ieces may have stirred the s[pirit of 
tlic ytputhful [patriot of Agrigentum. Another eom[Position of 
Empedocles which [>erished under his sister's hands w{is a Proo- 
mium to Apfplltp. The loss of this poem is dee[ply t(p he regretted. 
Empedochis regarded himself Jis sjpeeially protected b}’ the god 
of s(png and medicine and [pro[pbetic insight. His genius would 
thereftpre naturally take its highest flight in singing praises to this 
mighty [patnpii. The hymn to Zeus, which has been ascribed to 
Oleanthes, and some of the pseudiP-Orphic deelainaticpus, nuiy give 
us an idea of the gravity and eiithu.siasm which Ein[)edocIes wtpuld 
have dis[played in treating so stirring a tlieim*. Of his remaining 
works wc possess fragments. The great [poeiii on Nature, the 
Lustral Precepts, and tlic Discourse, on Medicine wore all cele- 
brated among the ancients. Fortunately, the inducticnis to the 
first and second of these have been preserved, and some lines ad- 
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dressed to Pausanias may be regarded as forming the commence* 
inent of the third. It i^ from these fragments, amounting in all 
to about 470 lines, that we must fonn our judgment of Empedo- 
cles, the poet and the sage. 

That Empedocles was a poet of the didactic order is clear from 
the nature of his subjects. Even as early as the time of Aristotle, 
critics disputed as to whether poems written for the purpose of 
scientific instruction dcservx'd the name of poetry. In the Poetics^ 
Aristotle says, ovBey he Koit'ov etrrtv icai *EfX7rehot:\t7 TrXiyv 

TO fjierpoy ’ Sid Toy fxey iroiTin)y Sitcaioy i:a\e7yy Toy oe ipvoioXoyoy 
fidXKoy ij TToiriTijy* The title (ftvowXoyoQ^ or philosopher of nat- 
ure, was of course generic, and might have been claimed by Her- 
aclitus, on the strength of his prose writings, no less than by Em- 
pedocles. Lucretius, in the exordium to his poem, argues for the 
utility of disguising scientific precepts under the more attractive 
form of art; as we sweeten the lips of the vessel that contains 
bitter medicine, in order to induce the child to take it readily. 
And not only had Empedocles this reason in his favor for the use 
of verse, but also, at the age in which he lived, it was still a nov- 
elty to write prose at all ; nor would it have been consistent with 
his theories of inspiration, and with the mysticism he professed, 
to abandon the poetic form of utterance. He therefore thought 
and wrote hexameters as naturally as the scientific men of the 
present day think and write their sentences and paragraphs, until 
the discourse is formed into a perfect whole. Allowing, then, 
for the subject of his poem, Empedocles was regarded by antiqui- 
ty as first among the Greek didactic singers, though he competed 
with Parmenides for this distinction, and was placed upon a level 
with Lucretius. Lactantius mentions them both together, in his 

♦ Between Homer and Empedocles there is nothing in common except 
their metre : therefore it is right to call the former a poet, the latter a natu- 
ral philosopher rather than a poet. 
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definition of this kind of poetry. And Aristotle, in another trea- 
tise, now lost, but quoted by Diogenes, praises the artistic genius 
of the philosopher in these words; Kai ^OfirjptKoc o 
Kol Seiyoc Trepl rifu fpamy yiyove fitratpopiKog re wy icai toIq aWoig 
TTipi rrtv TTotririKtiy tTririvypatn ’)(patfiEyog,* The epithet ^OfiripiKog 
is very just ; for not only is it clear that Empedocles had studied 
the poems of Homer with care, and had imbibed their phraseolo- 
gy, i>ut he also possessed a genius akin to that of Homer in love 
of simplicity, in fidelity to nature, in unimpeded onward flow of 
energetic verse. 

The simile of the girl playing with a water-clock, whereby Em- 
pedocles illustrates his theory of respiration, and that of the lan- 
tern, which serves to explain his notion of the structure of the 
eye, are both of them Homeric in their unadorned simplicity and 
vigor. Again, such epithets as these, noXvai/jiaroy (full-blooded) 
for tlic liver, iXaupa (gentle) for the moon, v'ivlieXftg (quick-dart- 
ing) for the sun, 7roXv«rr€0ai'oc (crowned) for majesty, OEfjLtpwTrtg 
(gravc-visaged) for harmony, and the constant repetition of deal 
^oXf)(aiwy€g nfiptn tjUpierrot (the long-aged gods in honor fore- 
most), liave the true Homeric ring. Like Homer, he often chooses 
an epithet specific of the object which he wishes to describe, but 
not especially suited to the matter of his argument. Thus ttoXw- 
icXavraty yvyatKwy (women given to tears) occurs where there is 
no paiticiihir reason to fix the mind upon the tearfulness of wom- 
en. But the poetic value of the passage is increased by the mind 
being thus carried away from the logical order of ideas to a gen- 
erality on which it can repose. At other times, when this is nec- 
essary, the epithets arc as accurately descriptive as those of a 
botanist or zoologist; ly Koy^aim QaXatfooyofioig fiapvyutroig (in 

* Empedocles again was Homeric iu style, and clever in his use of phrase, 
for he inclitiod to metaphor, and employed the other admirable instruments 
of the poetic art. 
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whelks that inhabit the sea with heavy backs) . . . XiQoppiviav re 
X^XiMiywy (stony-coated tortoises), for example. Again, Empedo- 
cles gives rein to his imagination by creating bold metaphors ; he 
calls the flesh trapKuy robe of flesh), and birds Trepo^a- 

fxoyaQ Kvfifiac (boats that move with wings). Referring to his 
four elements, he thus personifies their attributes : “ Fiery Zeus, 
and Here, source of vital breath, .and Aidoneus, and Nestis, with 
her tears,” At another time he speaks of “ earth, and ocean with 
his countless waves, and liquid air, the sun-god and ether girdling 
round the universe in its embrace.” 

The passage, too, in which he describes the misery of earth 
rises to a sublime height. It may well have served as the original 
of Virgil’s celebrated lines in the sixth -<^neid : 

“ I lifted up my voice, I wept and wailed, when I beheld the unfamiliar 
shore. A hideous shore, on which dwell murder, envy, and the troop of bale- 
ful destinies, wasting corruption, and disease. Through Ate’s meadow they 
go wandering up and down in gloom. There was the queen of darkness, and 
Heliope with her far-searching eyes, and bloody strife, and mild-eyed peace, 
beauty and ugliness, swiftness and sloth, and lovely truth, and insincerity 
with darkling brows. Birth too and death, slumber and wakefulness, motion 
and immobility, crowned majesty and squalid filth, discordant clamor and the 
voice of gods.” 

We can understand by these passages how Empedocles not only 
wa.s compared with Homer by Aristotle, but also with Thucydides 
and .^schylus by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who speaks of his 
“austere hannony ” (avoriypav apfwviay). The conciseness of his 
argumentative passages, the breadth of his treatment, and the dry- 
ness of his coloring, to quote the terms of painting, resemble the 
style of Thucydides, while his bold figures and gloomy grandeur 
are Itke those of ^schylus. Plutarch, in the treatise on the gen- 
ius of Socrates, speaks of the style of Empedocles at large, both 
as regards his poems and his theories, as “ inspired with ditby- 
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iambic ecstasy” (/laXa This seems a contradic- 

tion to the “ austere harmony ” of Dionysius. But there are pas- 
sages which justify the title. This exordium, for instance, savors 
of prophetic fury ; 

“ It stands decreed by fate, an ancient ordinance of the immortal gods, es- 
tablished from everlasting, ratified by ampkl oaths, that, when a spirit of that 
race, which has inheritiKl the length of years divine, sinfully stains his linibs 
with blood, he must go forth to wander thrice ton thousand years from heaven, 
passing from birth to birth through every form of mortal mutability, chang- 
ing the toilsome paths of life without repose, even as 1 now roam, exiled from 
God, an outcast on this world, the bondman of insensate strife. 

“ Alas, ill-fated race of mortals, thrice accursed! from what dire struggles 
and what groans have ye been born ! The air in its anger drives them to the 
sea, and ocean spues them forth upon the solid land, earth tosses them into 
tlie flames of the untiring sun, he flings them back again into the whirlwinds 
of the air; from one to the other are they cast, and all abhor them.’’ 

And the following adjuration has a frantic energy, to modem 
readers almost laughable but for its indubitable gravity : 

Wretches, thrice wretches, keep your hands fiom beans ! 
or, again, with reference to the abomination of animal food: 

“ The father drags along his dear son changed in form, and slays him, 
pouring prayers upon his head. Hut the son goes begging mercy from his 
maniac sire. The father heeds him not, but goads him on, and, having 
slaughtered him, prepares a curseil meal. In like manner sons take their 
fatliers, and children their mothers, and tearing ont the life devour the kin- 
dred flesh. Will ye not put an end to this accursed slaughter ? Will ye not 
see that ye consume each other in blind ignorance of soul ?” 

It is not strange tliat the poems of Empedocles were pilfered by 
oracle-mongers in after-ages. 

Besides tliese passages, there are some of a milder beauty 
which deserve high praise for their admirable power of suggt'.st- 
ing the picture that the poet wishes to convey. Tbe following 
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lines describe the p^olden age of old, to which Empedocles looked 
back with melancholy longing : 

“ There every animal was tame and familiar with men, both beasts and 
birds, and mutual love prevailed. Trees Bourished with perpetual leaves and 
fruits, and ample crops adorned their boughs through all the year. Nor had 
these happy people any Arcs or^ad Uproar for their god ; nor was their 
monarch Zeus, or Kronos, or Poseidon, but Queen Cypria. Her favor they b€»- 
sought with pious symbols and with images, and fragrant essences, and cen- 
sers of pure myrrh, and frankincense, and with brown honey poured upon 
the ground. The altars did not reek with bullocks’ gore.” 

It may sound ridiculous to say so, yet Empedocles resembles 
Shelley in the quality of his imagination and in many of his ut- 
terances. The lines just quoted, the belief in a beneficent uni- 
versal soul of nature, the hatred of animal food, the love of all 
things moving or growing on the face of earth, the sense of an- 
cient misery and present evil, arc all, allowing for the difference 
of centuries and race and education, points by which the Greek 
and the liinglish poets meet in a community of nature. Two 
more passages illustrative of the poetical genius of Empedocles 
may be quoted. In the first he describes the nature of God, in- 
visible and omnipresent. In the second he asserts the existence* 
of a universal law. They are both remarkable for simplicity and 
force, and elevation of style : 

Blessed is the man who hath obtained the riches of the wisdom of God; 
wretche<l is he who liath a false opinion about things divine. 

“He (God) may not be approached, nor can we reach him with our eyes or 
touch him with our hands. No human head is placed upon his limbs, nor 
branching arms ; he has no feet to carry him apace, nor other parts of man ; 
but he is all pure mind, holy, and infinite, darting with swift thought through 
the universe from end to end.” 

“ This law binds all alike, and none are free from it : the common ordi- 
nance which all obey prevails through the vast spaces of wide-ruling air and 
the illimitable fields of light in endless continuity.” 
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The quotations wliich have served to illustrate the poetical 
genius of Empedocles have also exhibited one aspect of his phi- 
losophy — that wlicrcin he was connected with the Pythagoreans. 
It is quite consistent with the whole temper of his intellect that 
he should have been attracted to 'the semi-Oriental mysticism 
which then was widely spread tlirough Grecian Italy and Sicily. 
After the dissolution of the monastic commonwealth founded by 
Pythagoras, it is probable that refugees imbued with his social 
and political theories scattered themselves over the adjacent cit- 
ies, and from some of these men Empedocles may have imbibed 
in early youth the dream-like doctrines of an antenatal life, of 
future immortality, of j)ast transgression and the need of expia- 
tion, of abstinence, and of the bond of fellowship which bound 
man to his kindred sufferers upon the earth. It is even asserted 
in one legend that the philosopher of Agrigentum belonged to 
the l^ythagorean Society, and was expelled from it for having 
been the first to divulge its secrets. In later life these theories 
were developed by Empedocles fiftcr his own fashion, and received 
a peculiar glow of poetic coloring from his genius. There is no 
need to su})i)Ose that he visited the East and learned the secrets 
of Gymnosophists. A few l*ythagorean seeds sown in his fruit- 
ful soil sprang up and bore a hundred-fold. Referring to the 
exordium of his poem on Nature, and to the lines in which he 
describes the unapproachable Deity, we find that Empedocles be- 
lieved in a pristine state of happiness, when the “ Dasmons,” or 
“ gods, long of life, supreme in honor,” dwelt together, enjoying 
a society of bliss. Yet this state was not perfect, for some of 
these immortals stained their hands with blood, and some spoke 
perjury, and so sin entered in and tainted heaven. After such 
offence the erring spirit, by the fateful, irrevocable, and perennial 
law of the divine commonwealth, had to relinquisli liis heavenly 
throne and wander ‘‘ tliirty thousand seasons ” apart from his 
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comrades. In this period of exile he passed tlirongh all the 
changes of metempsychosis. According to the rigorous and 
gloomy conception of Empedocles, tliis change was caused by tlie 
hatred of the elements : earth, air, fire, and water refusing to re- 
tain the criminal, and tossing him about from one to the other 
without intermission. Thus, he might be a plant, a bird, a fish, 
a beast, or a human being in succession. Ihit the transmigration 
did not depend upon mere chance. If the tortured sj>irit, envi- 
roned, as he was, by the conflicting sha{)es and contradictory 
principles and baleful destinies which crowded earth — “ the over- 
vaulted cave,” the “ gloomy meadow of discord,” as Empedocles 
in his despair described our globe — could yet discover some faint 
glimmering of the tnitli, seize and hold fast some portion of the 
heavenly clue, then he miglit hope to rcascend to bliss. Instead 
of abiding among birds and unclean beasts and common plants, 
his soul passed into the bodies of noble lions and mystic bay- 
trees, or became a bard, a prophet, a ruler among men, arid lastly 
rose again to the enjoyment of undying bliss. Throughout these 
wanderings death was impossible. Ernpedochis laughe<l at the 
notion of birth and death ; he .seems to have believed in a fixed 
number of immortal souls, capable of any transformation, but in- 
capable of perishing. Therefore, when his spirits, falling earth- 
ward, howled at the doleful aspect of the hideous land, the very 
poignancy of their grief consisted in that bitter thought of Dan- 
te’s, “questi non hanno speranza di itjorte” — in that thought 
which makes the Buddhist welcome annihilation. It has be(ui 
already hinted, that although the soul by its forced exih^ lost not 
only happiness but also knowledge, yet the one might be in part 
retrieved, and the other toilsomely built up ^ain in some degree 
by patient observation, prayer, and magic rites. On this point 
hinges the philosophy of Empedocles, It is here that his mysti- 
cism and his science are united into one system. In like manner, 
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Plato’s philosophy rests upon the doctrine of Anamnesis, and is 
connected witli the vision of a past beatitude, the tradition of a 
miserable fall, and the prospect of a possible restoration. Em- 
pedocles, like l^armenides and Xenophanes in their disrpiisitions 
on the eternal Being, like Plato in his references to the Supreme 
Idea, seems to have imagined that the final Essence of the uni- 
verse was unapproacliable, and to have drawn a broad distinction 
bctwetui tlie rational an<l sensual orders, between the world as 
cognizable by pure intellect, and the world as known through the 
medium of human sense. The lines of Empedocles upon God, 
which have been already <juoted, arc similar to those of Xe- 
nophanes : both philosophers assert the existence of an unknown 
Deity pavilioned in dense inscrutability, yet not the less to be re- 
garded as supreme and omnipresent and omnipotent — as God of 
gods, as life of life. How to connect this intuition with the 
physical speculations of Empedocles is difficult. The best way 
seems to be to refrain from identifying his elocjuent description 
of the unknown (iod with the Spluerus of his scientific theories, 
and to believe that he regardt'd the same universe from different 
points of view at different times, as if in moments of high exalta- 
tion he obtained a glimpse of the illiTiiitablc Being by a process 
of ecstatic illumination, wliile in more ordinary hours of medita- 
tion his understanding and his senses helped him to obtain a 
knowledge of the actual phenomena of this terrestrial globe. 
His own language confirms this view of the case : 

Weak and narrow,’* he says, “ are the powers implanted in the limbs of 
men ; many the woes that fall on them and blunt the edge of thought ; short 
is the measure of the life in death through which they toil ; then are they 
borne away, like smoke they vanish into air, and what they dream they know 
is but the little each hath stumbled on in wandering about tlie world ; yet 
boast they all that they have learned the whole — vain fools ! for what tlmt is, 
no eye hath seen, no ear bath heard, nor con it be conceived by mind of man. 

15 
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Thou^ then, since thou hast fallen to this place, shalt know no more than hu- 
man wisdom may attain. 

“ But, O ye gods, avert the madness of those babblers from my tongue, 
and cause the stream of holy words to issue from my hallowed lips. And 
thou, great Muse of Memory, maiden with the milk-white arms, I pray to thee 
to teach me things that creatures of a day may hear. Come from the House 
of Holiness, and bring to me her harnessed car.” 

Here wc sec plainly set forth the impossibility of mortal, fallen 
intellects attaining to a perfect knowledge of the Universe, the 
impiety of seeking such knowledge, or pretending to have found 
it ; and, at the same time, the limitations under which true sci- 
ence remains within the reach of human beings. How this i^ciencc 
may be reached, he tells us in some memorable lines, probably 
supposed to issue from the lips of the Muse whom he invokes : 
“But come, search diligently, and discover what is clear in every 
realm of sense, . . . check the conviction of thy senses, and judge 
by reason what is evident in every case.” 

Thus the senses, although feeble and erring guides, arc, after all, 
the gates to knowledge ; and their reports, when tested by the 
light of reason, form the data for human speculation. The senses, 
resident in the limbs, arc composed in certain proportions of the 
four elements, which also constitute the earth. Therefore, be- 
tween the frame of man and the world outside him, there is a 
community of substance, whereby he is enabled to know. ''O/ioia 
6/xoioic yiyvwmctrai (likes are known by likes) is the foundation of 
our philosopher’s theory of knowledge. The rational soul, being 
that immortal part of man whereon depends his personal identity, 
whether he take the shape of plant or animal, receives and judges 
the results of sensation. This theory, it will be observed, has a 
kind of general similarity to that of Parmenides. Empedocles 
draAvs a marked difference between the province of the senses and 
of the reason, and inveighs against the impotence of the former, 
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Aj]jain, he speaks of the real being of the world as pure and per- 
fect intellect ; and at the same time elaborately describes the uni- 
verse as it appears to human sense and understanding. But here 
the likeness ends. Parmenides has no mysticism, and indulges in 
no theology. He believes in the actual truth of his rational on- 
tology, and sneers at the senses. “ Thy fate it is,” he says, “ all 
mysteries to learn, both the unswerving mind of truth that wins a 
sure assent, and the vain thoughts of men, in which no certainty 
abides. But, baseless as they arc, these also shalt thou learn ; 
since thou must traverse every field of knowledge,' and discern the 
fabric of the dreams of men.” Ilis ontology is just as elaborate 
as his physics, and he evidently considers its barren propositions 
of more value than any observations on astronomy or physiology. 
Empedocles, on the other hand, despaired of ontology, and gave 
all his mind to explanations of the physical universe — how it came 
to be, and what laws governed its alternations — believing all along 
that there was a higher region of pure intellect beyond the reach 
of his degraded soul. “ Here we see in a glass darkly, but then 
face to face.” In this respect he resembled Xenophanes more 
than Parmenides. Xenophanes had said, “ No man hath been, 
nor will ever be, who knows for certain all about the gods, and 
everything of which I speak ; for should one publish the most 
sure and settled truth, yet even he cannot be said to know : opin- 
ion is supreme in all things.” Empedocles belonged more to the 
age behind him than to that which followed ; and Iiis extensive 
knowledge of nature was a part of his artistic rather than his sci- 
entific temperament. 

Yet, allowing for the march of human progress during twenty- 
three centuries, we are bound to hold much the same language as 
Empedocles regarding the limitations of knowledge. We have, 
indeed, infinitely extended our observation of phenomena ; we 
have gained fuller conceptions of the Deity and of the destinies 
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of man. But the plummet which he threw into the bottomless 
abyss of science has as yet found no bottom, and the circle which 
it made by striking on the surface of the illimitable ocean has 
grown and grown, but yet has touched no shore on any side. Like 
him, we still speak of an unapproachable God, utterly beyond the 
reach of human sense and intellect; like him, we still content our- 
selves with receiving the reports of our senses, comparing and 
combining them by means of our understanding, and thus obtain- 
ing some conception of the universe in which we live. If we re- 
ject the light of Christianity, the guesses which we form about a 
future world are less vague than those of Empedocles, but found- 
ed on no surer scientific basis; the God wc worship still remains 
enveloped in symbols; wc still ascribe to him, if not a liumaTi 
form, at least the reason, partialities, and passions of mankintl. 
Indeed, in this respect, the sage of Agrigentum stood unconscious- 
ly u[)on the platform which only our pro foil ndest tbinkers have 
attained. lie felt the awe of the Unseen — he believed in the in- 
finite Being; but he refused to dogmatize about his attributes, 
confining his own reason to the phenomenal universe which he 
strove in every way to understand, and to employ for the good of 
his race. Empedocles was greater than most of his contempora- 
ries, for he neither believed it possible to explain the whole mys- 
tery of the world, nor did he yet reject the notion of there being 
a profound mystery. lie steered clear between the Parmenides 
and Ilcrnocritus of his own day — between the Spinoza and the 
materialist of modem speculation. Herein the union of philoso- 
phy and poetry, of thought and feeling, in his nature, gave the 
tone to all his theoricvS. We must not, ho.yever, in our praise for- 
get that all these problems appeared in a far more simple fomi to 
the Greeks of that age than to ourselves, and were therefore more 
liastily and lightly answered. Between the ontology of Parmen- 
ides and that of Hegel what a step there is ! What meagre asso- 
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ciations gather round the one ; what many-sided knowledge gives 
substance to the other ! 

Remembering, therefore, in what light Empedocles regarded his 
own physical speculations, wc may proceed to discuss them more 
in detail. Wc shall find that he deserved a large portion of that 
praise which Biicon rather whimsically lavish(;d on the pre-So- 
cratic philosophers, to the disadvantage of the mightier names of 
PlaU) and Aristotle. 

The poem on Nature is addressed to Pausanias the physician, 
who was a son of Anchitus of Agrigciitum, and a special friend 
of Empedocles. To Pausanias the philoso]>her begins his instruc- 
tion with these words : “ First learn what are the four chief roots 
of everything that is : fiery Zeus, and Here, source of vital breath, 
and Aidonciis, and Nestis with her tears, who is the fount of 
moisture in the world.’’ Thus Empedocles, after the fashion of 
tlie T*ytliagorearis, all(‘gorized his four eloinonts. In other pas- 
sages he calls them “ tire, water, earth, and air’s immeasurable 
lieight;” or, “earth, and ocean with his countless waves, and liquid 
air, the sun-god, aiid ether girdling the universe in its embrace or 
again, “ ne})hjestiis, rain, and radiant ether;” or lastly, “light, 
earth, heaven, and ocean.” It will be seen that he d(\signated his 
elements sometimes by mythological titles, sometimes by abstract 
terms, aTid sometimes by selecting one or other natural object — 
such as the sun, the air, the ocean — in which they were most man- 
ifest. It is w'ell known tliat Empedocles was the first philosopher 
to adopt the four elements, wdiich, since his day, continued to rule 
supreme over natural science, until modern analysis revealed far 
simpler and broader bases. Other speculators of the Ionian sect 
had maintained each of these four elements — Thales the water, 
Anaximenes the air, Heraclitus the fire, and perhaps (but this 
rests on no sure evidence), I’herecydcs the earth. Xenoplianes 
had said, “ Of earth and water are all things that come into exist* 
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ence.” Parmenides had spoken of dark and light, thick and sub- 
tile, substances. Each of these fundamental principles is probably 
to be regarded not as pure fire, or pure water, or pure air, but as 
a universal element differing in rarity, and typified according to 
the analogical necessities of language, by means of some familiar 
object. The four elements of Empedocles appear to have been 
suggested to him, partly by his familiarity with contemporary 
speculation, and partly by his observation of Nature. They held 
their ground so long in scientific theory, because they answered so 
exactly to a superficial view of the world. Earth with everything 
of a solid quality, water including every kind of fluid, fire that 
burns or emits light, air that can be breathed, appear to constitute 
an exhaustive division of the universe. Of the eternity of these 
four primal substances, according to the Ernpedoclean theory, 
there is no doubt. The philosopher frequently reiterates his be- 
lief in the impossibility of an absolute beginning or ending, though 
he acquiesces in the popular use of these terms to express the sci- 
entific conceptions of dissolution and recombination. 

These elements, then, were the material part of the world ac- 
cording to Empedocles. But inherent in them, as a tendency is 
inherent in an organism, and yet separable in thought from them, 
as the soul is separable from the body, were two conflicting prin- 
ciples of equal ])ower, love and discord. Love and discord by 
their operation wrought infinite changes in the universe: for it 
was the purpose of love to bind the elements together into a 
compact, smooth, motionless globe; and of discord to separate 
them one from anotlier, and to keep them distinct in a state of 
mutual hostility. When, therefore, cither love or discord got the 
upper-hand, the phenomenal universe could not be said to exist, 
but in the intermediate state was a perpetual order of growth 
and decay, composition and dissolution, whereby the world, as wc 
behold it, came into existence. This intermediate state, dew Wer- 
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dendt^ to yiyvofxtvov Kai aTroWv fjifpov (the Becoming, that which 
comes into existence and passes ont of it again by dissolution), 
was 0u(Tcc, or Nature. Tlic conflicting energies of love and dis- 
cord formed the pulses of its mighty heart, the systole and dias- 
tole of its being, the one power tending to life, the other power 
to death, the one pushing all the elements forward to a perfect 
unity of composition, the other rending them apart. To the uni- 
verse when governed by love in supremacy Empedocles gave the 
name of ffipalpoQ (perfect globe), which he also called a god. This 
tripaipog answered to the Eleatic tv, while the disjointed elements 
subservient to the force of strife corresponded to the Eleatic 
TToXXa. Thus the old Greek antagonism of Good and Evil, One 
and Many, Love and Hatred, Being and Not-bcing, were inter- 
preted by Empedocles, lie looked on all that is, das Werdende^ 
as transitory between two opposite and contradictt)ry existences. 

Again, according to his system, the alternate reigns of love and 
discord succeeded one another at fixed intervals of time ; so that, 
from one point of view, the world was ceaselessly sliifting, and 
from another ]:H>int of view, was governed by eternal and unalter- 
able Law. Thus lie reconciled the Heraclitean flux and the Par- 
menidean immobility by a middle terra. Each of the elements 
possessed a separate province, had separate functions, and was 
capable of standing by itself. To lire it would seem that the 
philosopher assigned a more active influence than to any of the 
other elements; therefore a kind of dualism may be recognized 
in his Universe between this ruling principle and the more passive 
ingredients of air, earth, and water. The influence of love and 
hannony kept them joined and interpenetrated, and so mingled 
as to bring the different objects which we see around us into be- 
ing. Em])edocles professed to understand the j>roportions of 
tliese mixtures, and measured them by Pythagorean rules of 
arithmetic. Thus everything subsists by means of transforma- 
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tion and mixture; absolute beginning and ending are impos- 
sible. 

Such, briefly stated, is the theory of Empedocles. The follow- 
ing passage may be quoted to show how the phenomenal Universe 
comes into being under the influence of love : 

“ When strife has reached the very bottom of the scetliing mass, and love 
assumes her station in the centre of the ball, then everything begins to come 
together, and to form one whole — ^not instanUneously, but different sub- 
stances come forth, according to a steady prwess of development. Now, 
when these elements are mingling, countless kinds of things issue from their 
union. Much, however, remains unmixed, in opposition to the mingling ele- 
ments, and these malignant strife still holds within his grasp. For he has 
not yet withdrawn himself altogether to the extremities of the globe; but 
part of his limbs still remain within its bounds, and part have passed beyond. 
As strife, however, step by step, retreats, mild and innocent love pursiies him 
with her force divine ; things which had been immortal instantly assume 
mortality ; the simple elements l>ecomc confused by interchange of influence. 
When these arc mingled, then the countless kinds of mortal beings issue 
forth, furnished with every sort of form — a sight of wonder.” 

In another passage this development is compared to the opera- 
tion of a painter mixing his colors, and forming with them a 
picture of various objects. Discord is said to hav(* made the ele- 
ments immortal, because he kept them apart, and would willingly 
have preserved their separate qualities; whereas love mixes them 
together, breaks up their continuity, and confuses their kinds. 
What Empedocles exactly meant by S})luerus is hard to under- 
stand ; nor do we know how far he intended Chance to operate 
in the formation of the Universe, lie often uses such expres- 
sions as these, “ So they chanced to come tog(!ther,” and de- 
scribes the amorphous condition of the first organisms in a way 
that makes one think he fancied a perfectly cliaotic origin. Yet 
“ the art of Aphrodite,” “ so Cypris ordained their form,” are as- 
sertions of designing intelligence. In fact, we may well believe 
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that Empedocles, in the infancy of speculation, was led astray by 
his double nomenclature. When talking of Aphrodite, he natu- 
rally thought of a person ruling creation ; when using the term 
Love,” he naturally conceived an innate tendency, which might 
have been the sport of chance in a great measure. It also ap- 
pears probable that, when Empedocles spoke of “ Chance ” and 
“ Necessity,” he referred to some inherent quality in tlie elements 
themselves, whereby they grew together under certain laws, and 
that the harmony and discord which ruled them in turn were re- 
garded by him as forces aiding and pn^venting their union. 

To understand the order of creation, w e may begin by imagin- 
ing the sphere, which, in the words of Empedocles, “ by the hid- 
den bond of harmony is stablished, and rejoices in unbroken 
rest ... in perfect equipoise, of infinite extent, it stays a full- 
orbed sphere rejoicing in unbroken rest.” Love now is omnipo- 
tent; she has knit all tlie elements into one whole; Discord has 
retreated, and abides beyond the globe. But soon his turn be- 
gins: he enters the sphere, and “all the limbs of the god begin 
to tremble.” Now the elements are divided one from the other 
— ether first, then fire, then earth, then water from the eaith. 
Still the elements are chaotic ; but wandering about the spaces of 
the world, and “ permeating each the other’s realm,” they form 
alliances and tend to union. Love is busy no less than Discord. 
The various tribes of plants and animals appear at first in a rudi- 
mentary and monstrous condition ; “ many heads sprouted up 
without necks, and naked arms went wandering forlorn of shoul- 
ders, and solitary eyes were straying destitute of foreheads.” 
Still the process of seething and intermingling continued ; “when 
element with element more fully mixed, these members fell to- 
gether by hap-hazard . . . many came forth with double faces and 
two breasts, some shaped like oxen with a human front, others, 
again, of human race with a bull’s head ; and some were mixed 
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of male and female parts.” Unfortunately, the lines in which he 
describes the further progress of development have been lost, and 
we do not know how the interval between chaos and onler was 
bridged over in his system. Only with reference to human be- 
ings he asserts that in the earliest stage they were produced in 
amorphous masses, containing the essence, as it were, of both 
male and female ; and that after the separation of these masses 
into two parts, each part yearned to join its tally. And there- 
from sprang the passion of desire in human hearts. This theory 
has been worked out by Plato artistically in the St/mjmhun. 
Also with reference to the accretion of the plienomenal universe, 
he says that earth formed the basis of all hard and solid sub- 
stances preponderating in the sliclls of fish, and so on. Bones 
were wrought of earth and fire and water, ‘‘ marvelhmsly jointed 
by the bonds of Harmony.” It is needless to follow Empedocles 
through all his scattered fancies, to show that he knew that the 
night was caused by the earth intercepting the sun’s rays, or that 
he thought the sun reflected heaven’s fire like a mirror, (U* that he 
placed the intellect in the blood, and explained respiration by a 
theory of pores, and the eyesight by imagining a fire shut up 
within the pupil. The fragments we possess are too scanty to 
allow of our obtaining a perfect view of Ids physical theory ; all 
we gather from them is that Empedocles possessed more acquired 
and original knowledge than any of his contemporaries. 

It may appear from what has been said about his system that 
Empedocles was at best a great eclectic. But this is not entirely 
the case. If he deserves the name of eclectic, he deserves it in 
the same sense as Plato, though it need not be said liow infinite- 
ly inferior, as an original thinker, he is to Plato. Empedocles 
was deeply versed in all the theories, metaphysical, cosmogonical, 
mystical, and physiological, of his age. lie viewed from a high 
station all the problems, intellectual, social, and moral, which 
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then vexed Greece. But lie did nf)t pass his days in a study 
or a lecture-room, nor did lie content himself with expounding 
or developing the theories of any one master, lie went abroad, 
examined nature for himself, cured the sick, tliought his own 
thoughts, and left an impress on the constitution of his native 
state. In his comprehensive mind all the learning he had ac- 
quired from men, from books, from the world, and from reflec- 
tion, was consolidated into one system, to which his double in- 
terest for mysticism and pliysics gave a double aspect. He was 
the first in Greece to reconcile Eleatic and Ilcraclitcan specula- 
tions, the puzzle of plurality and unity, the antagonism of good 
and evil, in one theory, and to connect it with another which re- 
vealed a solemn view of human obligations and destinies, and re- 
quired a life of social purity and self-restraint. The misfortune 
of Empedocles as a philosopher consisted in this — that he suc- 
ceeded only in resuming the results of contemporary speculation, 
and of individual research, in a philosophy of indisputable origi- 
nality, without anticipating the new direction which w'as about to 
be given to human thought by Socrates and IMato. He closed 
one period — the period of poetry and physical theories and mys- 
ticism. The period of prose, of logic, and of ethics was about to 
begin, lie was tlu* last of the great colonial sages of Greece. 
The Hellenic intellect was destined hencefiirth to centre itself at 
Athens. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GKOMIC POETS. 

Definition of the Term Gnomic. — The Elegiac Metre. — The Age of the Des- 
pots in Greece. — Three Periods in Elegiac Poetry : tl»e Martial, tlie Erotic, 
the Gnomic. — Callimis. — Tyrtaeus. — Mimnerinus. — His Epicurean Philos- 
ophy of Life. — Solon. — The Salaminian Verses. — Doctrine of Hereditary 
Guilt. — Greek Melancholy. — Phoeylides. — His Bourgeois Intellect. — Xe- 
nophanes. — Theognis. — The Politics of Megara. — Cyrnus. — Precepts 
upon Education and Conduct in Public and Pr ivate Life. — The Biography 
of Theognis. — Dorian Clubs. — Lamentations over the Decay of Youth 
and Beauty. 

The term Gnomic, when applied to a certain number of Greek 
poets, is arbitrary. There is no definite })rincij)hi for rejectin|^ 
some and including;; others in the clavs.s. It lias, however, been 
usual to apply this name to Solon, I*hocylides, Theognis, and Si- 
monides of Ceo.s. Yet there seems no reason to exclude some 
portions of Callinus, TyrUeus, Mimncrraiis, and Xenophanes. 
These poets, it will be observed, are all writers of the elegy. 
Some of the lyric poets, however, and iambographers, such as 
Simonides of Araorgos and Archilochu.s, have strong claims for 
admission into the list. For, as the derivation of the name im- 
plies, gnomic poets are simply those who embody yrw/iai, or sen- 
tentious maxims on life and morals, in their verse ; and though 
we find tliat the most celebrated masters of this style composed 
elegies, we yet may trace the thread of gnomic thought in almost 
all the writers of their time. Conversely, the most genuine au- 
thors of elegiac gnomes trespassed upon the domain of lyric 
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poetry, and sang of love and wine and personal experience no 
less than of morality. In fact, the gnomic poets represent a pe- 
riod of Greek literature during which the old and simple forms of 
narrative poetry were giving way to lyrical composition on the 
one hand, and to meditative writing on the other ; when the 
epical impulse had become extinct, and when the Greeks were 
beginning to think definitely. The elegy, which seems to have 
originated in Asia Minor, and to have been used almost exclusive- 
ly by poets of the Ionian race for the expression of emotional and 
reflective sentiments, lent itself to this movement in the develop- 
ment of the Greek genius, and formed a sort of midway stage 
between the impassioned epic of the Homeric age and the no less 
impassioned poetry and prose of the Athenian age of gold. 

Viewed in this light, the gnomic poets mark a transition from 
Homer and Hesiod to the dramatists and moralists of Attica. 
The etliical precepts inherent in the epos received from them a 
more direct and proverbial treatment; while they in turn pre- 
pared for the sophists, the orators, and Socrates. 

This transitional period in the history of Greek literature, cor- 
responding, as it does, to similar transitions in politics, religion, 
and morality, offers many points of interest. Before Homer, po- 
etry had no historical past ; but after the age of the epic, a long 
time elapsed before the vehicle of verse was exchatiged for that 
of prose, Xenophanes, Harmenides, and Empedocles wTote poems 
upon nature in hexameters. Solon and Theognis committed their 
state-craft and ethics to elegiac couplets. Yet at the same time 
Heraclitus and the seven sages were developing the germs of 
prose, and preparing the way for Attic historians and philoso- 
phers. 

Again, whereas Ilomer introduces us to a Hclhis small in its 
extent, and scarcely scj)arated from surrounding tribes, we find 
in the transitional period that the strength and splendor of the 
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Greek race are dissipated over distant colonies, Hellenic civiliza- 
tion standing out in definite relief against adjacent barbarism. 
The first lyrical and elegiac poets come from the islands of the 
Archipelago, or from the shores of Asia Minor. The first dram- 
atists of note are Sicilian. Italy and Sicily ajfford a home to the 
metaphysical poets, while the philosophers of the Ionian sect 
flourish at Ephesus and Miletus. 

Corresponding to this change in the distribution of the race, a 
change was taking place in the governments of the states. The 
hereditary monarchies of Homer’s age have disappeared, and, af- 
ter passing through a period of oligarchical supremacy, have given 
place to tyrannies. The tyrants of Miletus and of Agrigentum, 
rising from the aristocracy itself ; those of Corinth, Athens, and 
Megara, owing their power to popular favor ; others, like Cylon, 
flourishing awhile by force of mere audacity and skill ; others, 
again, like Pittacus of Mitylene, using the rights of their dictator- 
ship for the public benefit, had this one point in common — it 
was tlie interest of all of them to destroy the traditional preju- 
dices of the race, to gather a powerful and splendid court around 
them, to patronize art, to cultivate diplomacy, and to attach men 
of ability to their persons. As the barons of feudalism encour- 
aged the romances of the Niebelungen, Carlovingian, and Arthuri- 
an cycles, so the hereditary monarchies had caused the cyclical 
epos to flourish. It was not for the interest of the tyrants to re- 
vive Homeric legends, but rather to banish from the State all traces 
of the chivalrous past. With this view Cleistbencs of Sicyon put 
down the worship of Adrastus, and parodied the heroic names of 
the three tribes. Poetry, thus separated from the fabulous past, 
sought its subjects in the present — in personal experience, in pleas- 
ure, in politics, in questions of diplomacy, in epigrammatic mo- 
rality. 

Such, then, was the period during which the gnomic poets 
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flourished — a period of courts and tyrannies, of colonial pros- 
perity, of political animation, of social intrigue, of intellectual de- 
velopment, of religious transformation, of change and uncertainty 
in every department. Behind them lay primitive Homeric Hel- 
las ; before them, at no great distance, was the time when the 
Greek genius would find its home in Athens. Poetry and sci- 
ence were then to be distinguished ; the philosophers, historians, 
and orators were to make a subtle and splendid instrument of 
Greek prose ; the dramatists were to develop the choric and dia- 
lectic beauty of the Greek language to its highest possible perfec- 
tion ; tyrannies were to be abolished, and the political energies of 
Hellas to be absorbed in the one great straggle between the Do- 
rian and Ionian families. But in the age of gnomic poetry these 
changes were still future ; and though the mutations of Greek 
history were Jiccomplished with iinparalleled rapidity, we yet may 
draw certain linos and say, Here was a breathing-time of indeci- 
sion and suspense ; this period was the eve before a mighty revo- 
lution. I propose, therefore, to consider the gnomic poets as the 
representatives, to some extent, of such an age, and as exponents 
of the rudimentary, social, and political philosophy of Greece be- 
fore Socrates. 

Three periods may be marked in the development of the early 
Greek elegiac poetry — the Martial, the Erotic, and the Gnomic. 
Callinus and Tyrtjcus are the two great names by which the first 
is distinguished. Mimnermus gave a new direction to this style 
of composition, fitting the couplet, which had formerly been used 
for military and patriotic purposes, to amatory and convivial 
strains.* In after-years it never lost the impress of his genius ; 

♦ This seems to have been recognized by the ancients, as is proved by the 
lines quoted from Hermesianax in AihejKvtin, xiii. 597, where the epithet /mi- 
Xaxoc, assigned to bis pentameter, is meant to be emphatic. Minmennus 
gave it a luxurious and tender quality. 
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so that Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius may be regarded as the 
lineal descendants of the Colophonian bard. Solon at a later 
date applied the elegiac measure to severer subjects. Ho was 
the first, perhaps, to use it for purely gnomic purposes, maintain* 
ing, however, the martial spirit in his Salaminian verses, and imi- 
tating the example of Mimnermus in his lighter compositions. 
Phocylides, to judge by the scanty fragments which we possess 
of his poems, was almost wholly gnomic in his character. But 
Thcognis, who is the latest and most important of the elegiac 
writers of this period, combined the political, didactic, and erotic 
qualities to a remarkable degree. As a poet, Simonides was 
greater than any of those whom I have named; but his claims 
to rank among the sententious philosopliers rest more upon the 
fragments of his lyrics than upon the elegiac epitaphs for which 
he was so justly famed. 

These are the poets of whom I intend to speak in detail. 
Taken together with Homer and Hesiod, their works formed 
the body of a Greek youth’s education at the time when Gor- 
gias and llippias were lecturing at Athens. From them the 
contemporaries of Pericles, when boys, had learned the rules of 
good society, of gentlemanly breeding, of practical morality, of 
worldly wisdom. Their saws and precepts were on the lips of 
the learned and the vulgar ; wise men used them as tlie theses 
for subtle arguments or the texts for oratorical discoumes. Ihib- 
lic speakers quoted them as Scripture might be quoted in a syn- 
od of the clergy. They pointed remarks in after-dinner conver- 
sation or upon the market-place. Polcraarchus, for instance, in 
Plato’s RepuhliCy starts the dialogue on Justice by a maxim of 
Simonides. Isocrates, the Rhetor, alludes to them as being “the 
best counsellors in respect of human affairs;” and Xenophon 
terms the gnomes of Thcognis “a comprehensive treatise con- 
cerning men.” Having been used so commonly and largely bv 
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tlie inatnictors of youth, and by men of all conditions, it was nat- 
ural that these elegies should be collected into one compendious 
form, and that passfigcs of a gnomic tendency should be extract- 
ed from larger poems on different subjects. In this way a body 
of sententious poetry grew up and received the traditional author- 
ity of Solon, Phocylides, Simonides, and Theognis. But in the 
process of compilation confusion and mistakes of all kinds oc- 
curred, so that the same couplets were often attributed to several 
authors. To bear this in mind at the outset is a matter of some 
moment ; for at this distance of time it is no longer possible to 
decide the canon of the st^veral elegists with accuracy. In deal- 
ing with them, we must, tlierefore, not forget that we are hand- 
ling masses of heterogeneous materials roughly assigned to a few 
great names. 

The earliest elegiac poet was Oallinus, a native of Ephesus, be- 
tween the years 730 and 678 B.C. II is poems consist almost 
exclusively of exhortations to bravery in battle. “ How long will 
ye lie idle he exclaims ; “ put on your valor ; up to the %ht, 
for war is in the land lie discourses in a bold and manly 
strain upon the certainty of death, and the glory of facing it in 
defence of liorne and country, winding ii}) with this noble senti- 
ment : **The whole people mourns and sorrows for the death of 
a brave-hearted man ; and wliile he lives he is the peer of demi- 
gods.” The lines of Tyrtams, whose prominent part during the 
second Messenian war is the subject of a well-known legend, em- 
body the same martial and patriotic sentiments in even more 
masculine verse. 

It would be alien from my purpose to dwell long upon these 
military poems, since the only gnomic character which they dis- 
play is the encouragement of a heightened honor, unselfishness, 
indifference to gain, devotion to the State, and love of public 
fame. Yet the moment in the history of Hellas represented by 

10 
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Tyrt®us, the leader whose voice in the battle-field was like a 
clarion to his manly Spartans, and in the council-chamber was a 
whisper of Athene quelling strife, is so interesting that I cannot 
omit him in this place. “ Never,” to use the w^ords of Muller, 
was the duty and the honor of bravery impressed on the youth 
of a nation with so much beauty and force of language, by such 
natural and touching motives.” If of a truth it be, as Milton 
says, the function of the poet “ to inbreed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of virtue and public civility,” then Tyrta^us, l(*ss 
by his specific maxims than by the spirit that his vei-ses breathe, 
deserves an honored place among the bards wljoin Aristotle 
would have classed as ryfiiK^raroi, most serviceable for the for- 
mation of a virile and powerful temperament, most suited for 
the education of Greek youth. The following translation stands 
as Thomas Campbell made it from a martial elegy ascribed to the 
bard of Lacedaemon 

How glorious fall the valiant, sword in hand, 

In front of battle for their native land ! 

But oh ! what ills await the wretch that yields, 

A recreant outcast from his country’s fields ! 

The mother whom he loves shall quit her home, 

An aged father at his side shall roam ; 

His little ones shall weeping with him go, 

And a young wife participate his woe ; 

While scorned and scowled ufwn by every face. 

They pine for food, and beg from place to place. 

Stain of his breed ! dishonoring manhood’s form, 

All ills shall cleave to him : affliction’s storm 

♦ Without attempting to discuss the vexed question whether Tyrtajus was 
a native Spartan, or, according to the ancient tale, an Athenian naturalized in 
Sparta, his self-identification with the people he inspired justifies the phrase 
that I have used above. 
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Shall blind him wandering in the vale of years, 

Till, lost to all but ignominious fears, 

He shall not blush to leave a recrcant^s name. 

And children, like himself, inured to shame. 

But we will combat for our fathers’ land, 

And we will drain the life-blood where we stand. 

To save our children : — fight ye side by side, 

And serried close, ye men of youthful pride. 

Disdaining fear, and deeming light the cost 
Of life itself in glorious battle lost. 

Leave not our sires to stem the unequal fight, 

W hose limbs are nerved no more with buoyant might ; 
Nor, lagging backward, let the younger breast 
Permit the man of age (a sight unblest) 

To welter in the combat’s foremost thrust. 

His hoary head disheveU’d in the dust. 

And venerable bosom bleeding bare. 

But youth’s fair form, though fallen, is ever fair. 

And l>eautiful in death the boy appears, 

The hero boy, that dies iii blooming years : 

}n man’s regret he lives, and woman’s tears ; 

More sacred than in life, and lovelier far, 

For having perished in the front of war.* 


♦ The sentiment of these last lines is not only ethically spirited, but it is also 
singularly, exquisitely Greek. The msthetic tact of the Greek race felt the 
plastic charm of a youth’s form dead upon the battle-field. Like a statue 
marbled by the frost of death he lies, the perfection of life-moulded clay ; 
and his red wounds arc the lips of everlasting praise. Not so the elder man. 
Nakedness and mutilation bring no honor to him ; he has no loveliness of 
shape to be revealed and heightened by the injuries of war ; for him the flowing 
beard and the robes of reverend eld are a majestic covering, to be withdrawn 
by no hand seeking to unveil secluded beauties. His lot is cast no longer 
in those fields, intense and passionate of art and love, where death, cropping 
the bloom unset, confers a crown of immortality. Of. lUad^ xxii. 71. An 
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Strangely different are the elegies of Miinnermus, the poet of 
Colophon, who flourished towards the end of the seventh century 
B.C. His name has passed into a proverb for luxurious verse, 
saddened by reflections on the fleeting joys of youth, and on 
the sure and steady progress of old age and death. Tyrtajus, 
though a native of Attica, wrote for Spartans at war with a 
strong nation ; Mimnermus was bom and lived among Ionian 
Greeks emasculated by barbarian control and by contact with 
the soft Lydians. It was of these Colophonians that Xenophanes, 
a native poet, said, “ Instructed in vain luxury by the Lydians, 
they trailed their robes of purple through the streets, with haugh- 
ty looks, proud of their flowing locks bedewed with curious es- 
sences and oils.” For such a people the exquisitely soft and 
musical verses of Mimnermus, pervaded by a tone of lingering 
regret, were exactly suited. They breathe the air of sunny gar- 
dens and cool banquet-rooms, in which we picture to ourselves 
the poet lingering out a pensive life, endeavoring to crowd liis 
hours with pleasures of all kinds, yet ever haunted and iinide 
fretful among his roses by the thought of wrinkles and death. 
“ When your youth is gone,” he says, “ liowcver beautiful you 
may have been, you lose the reverence of your children and 
the regard of your friends.” “ More hideous is old ago than 
death. It reduces the handsome and the plain man to one level 
— cares attend it — ^the senses and the intellects get deadened — a 
man is forgotten and put out of the way.” The Greek sentiment 
of hatred for old age is well expressed in one epithet which Mim- 

echo of this Greek feeling for the beautiful young dead may be traced in 
David’s picture of the drummer-boy at Avignon, in Walt Whitman, and in 
Lord Albemarle’s “Recollections of Waterloo.” 

♦ The birthplace of Mimnermus is not very certain. Fragment 9 in Bergk’s 
Collection would seem to justify the opinion that be was a native of Smyrna 
colonized from Colophon. 
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nermns employs — dfioptpoy^ formless. The Greeks detested the 
ugliness and loss of grace which declining years bring with them 
almost more than weakened powers or tlie approach of death. 
Nay, “ when the flower of youtli is past,” says Mirnnermus, “ it 
is best to die at once.” Men arc like herbs, wliich flourish for a 
while in sunshine — then comes the winter of old age, with pov- 
erty or disease, or hick of children, llis feeling for the charm of 
youth was intense ; he expressed it in language that reminds us 
of the fervency of Sappho : “ Down my flesh the sweat runs in 
rivers, and I tremble when 1 see the flower of ray equals in age 
gladsome and beautiful.” 

This tender and regretful strain is repeated by Minmemius 
with a monotonous, almost pathetic persistency, as if the one 
thought of inevitable age oppressed him like a nightmare day 
and night. His delight in the goodliness of youth and manhood 
is so acute, and his enjoyment of existence is so exquisite, tliat 
lie shrinks with loathing from the doom imposed on all things 
mortal to decline and wither. “May I complete my life without 
disease or cares, and may death strike me at my sixtieth y(‘ar!” 
Such is the prayer he utters, feeling, probably, that up to sixty 
the senses may still afford him some enjoyment, and that, after 
they are blunted, there is nothing left for man worth living fo/. 
In all this, Mirnnermus wjis true to one type of the Greek char- 
acter. T shall have occasion farther on to revert to this subject, 
and to dwell again u[)on the fascination which tlie flower of youth 
possessed for the Greeks, and the horror with which the ugliness 
of age inspired them.* Tliat some escaped this kind of despair, 
which to us appears unmanly, may be gathered from the beau- 
tiful discourse upon old age witli which the Republic of riato 
opens. Mimnerimis, however, belonged to a class of men differ- 

* Notice particularly the couplets of ThLH>gui8 bogiuning w/iot tywy 
and dfj>povt^ dvSputrroi^ Hergk, vol. ii. pp 420, 550. 
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ent from Cephalus : nowhere in the whole ransje of literature can 
be found a more perfect specimen of unmitigated ennui* In his 
verse we trace the prostrate tone of the Oriental, combined with 
Greek delicacy of intellect and artistic expression. The follow- 
ing passage may be cited Jis at once illustrative of his peculiar 
lamentation, and also of his poetical merits : 

What’s life or pleasure wanting Aphrodite ? 

When to the gold-haired goddess cold am 1, 

When love and love’s soft gifts no moi*e delight me, 

Nor stolen dalliance, then I fain would die ! 

Ah ! fair and lovely bl<K)m the flowers of youth ; 

On men and maids they beautifully smile : 

But soon comes doleful eld, who, void of ruth. 

Indifferently afflicts the fair and vile : 

Then -cares wear out the heart ; old eyes forlorn 
Scarce reck the very sunshine to behold — 

Unloved by youths, of every maid the scorn — 

So hard a lot God lays upon the old.f 

We are not surprised to hear that tlie fragments of Mimner- 
mus belonged to a series of elegies addressed to a flute-player 
called Nanno.J They are worthy of such a subject. Nanno, ac- 
cording to one account, did not return the passion of the poet. 

In Mimnermus, however luxurious he may have been, we yet 
observe a vein of meditation upon life and destiny which pre- 

♦ Fragment 9 in Bergk’s Collection might seem to express a manlier spir- 
it, if we could suppose that it referred to personal exploits of the jjoet. It 
forms, however, part of a description of the early colonization of Hmyrna 
from Pylos ; when Mimnermus alludes to martial deeds, he does so with a 
tone of regret, as one who has no share in them, and lives his own life in po- 
litical stagnation. 

f JdueeUanieSj by the late John Addington Symonds, M.D. (Macmillan it 
Co., 1871), p. 410. 

I Strabo quotes the Nanno ’’ as Athemeus quotes ** the Leontion ** of Her- 
mesianax, another Colophonian amourist. 
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pares us for the more distinctly gnomic poets. Considered in 
the liglit of Greelv philosopliy, Miinncrmiis anticipates the ethical 
teaching of the Hedonists and Epicureans. In other words, he 
repres(*nts a genuine view of life adopted by the Greeks. Horace 
refers to him as an authority in these well-known lines : 

Si, Miinnemiufl uti censet, sine amore jocisque 

Nil est jucundutn, vivas in amore jocisque;* 

on which the scholiast observed that the elegiac poet agreed 
with the sect of the Epicureans.” 

Next to Miinnerinus in point of time is Solon. Perhaps the 
verses of this great man were among his least important produc- 
tions. Vet their value, in illustrating the history of Athens, would 
have been inestimable, hatl they been preserved to us in a more 
perfect state. “ There is hardly anything,” says Grote, “ more to 
be deplored, amidst the lost treasures of the Grecian mind, than 
the poems of Solon ; for we see by the remaining fragments that 
they contained notices of the public and social phenomena before 
him, which he was compelled attentively to study, blended with 
the touching expression of his own personal feelings, in the post, 
alike honorable and difficult, to which the confidence of his coun- 
trymen had exalted him.” The interest of Solon as a gnomic 
poet is derived chiefly from the fact that he was reckoned one of 
the seven wise men of Greece, that he was one of the two most 
distinguished Nomothetai of Hellas, that he is said to have con- 
versed familiarly with the great Lydian monarch, and that he en- 
deavored at Athens to resist the growing tyranny of Pisistratus. 
Thus Solon bore a prominent part in all the most important af- 
fairs of the period to which the gnomic poetry belongs. Its pol- 
itics, diplomacy, and social theories, its constitutional systems and 

* EputUes^ bk. i. 6. Translated thus by Conington : ** If, as Mimnernms tells 
you, life is flat with naught to love, devote yourself to that.” 
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philosophy, were perfectly familiar to him, and received a strong 
impress from his vigorous mind. It is thought that his poems 
belong to an early period of his life ; yet they embody the same 
sentiments as those which Herodotus refers to his old age, and 
express in the looser form of elegiac verse the gist of apothegms 
ascribed to him as one of the seven sages. 

Literature and politics w^cre cultivated together at tliis period 
among the Greeks ; philosophy was gained in actual life and by 
commerce with men of all descriptions. The part which Tyrtae- 
us, Alcams, Pythagoras, Parmenid(‘s, Empedocles, and Archilochus 
played in the history of their stat<*s need not be more tliau al- 
luded to. Simonides of Amorgos foundt‘d a cidony ; Theognis 
represented a large and important party. But Solon, in a truer 
sense than any of these men, coinbirujd d(*cisive action in public 
life with letters. Nor is it, perhaps, necessary to agree with (irote 
in depreciating the poetical value of his verses. Some of them 
are very fine and forcible. The descri[>tion, for example, of the 
storm which sw’eeps away the clouds, and leaves a sunny sky 
(Frag. 1 3, ed. Bergk), is full of noble imagery. 

The first three fragments of Solon’s elegies form part of the 
ode recited by him in the market-pla(;e of Ath(*ns, when he braved 
the penalty of death, and urged his fellow-citizens to rist* and 
fight for the sw^cet isle of Salamis.” These lines are followed by 
a considerable fragment of gri*at importance, describing the mis- 
ery of ill-govenied and seditious Athens. Among the sayings 
attributed to Solon (Diog. Laer., i. 03) is one tliat gives the key- 
note to this poem. When asked what made an orderly and well* 
constituted state, he ansvve,red, “.When the people obey the rulers, 
and the rulers obey tlie law.s.” The paraphrase which T subjoin 
exhibits in strong contrast the ditference between Dysnomia and 
Eiinoraia, as conceived by the Athenian lawgiver. Demosthenes, 
who used the name of Solon on all occasions with imposing rh^ 
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torical effect, quotes these lines in a celebrated passage of the 
speech De Fals. Leg.^ 254: “The citizens seek to overthrow the 
state by love of money, by following indulgent and self-seeking 
demagogues, who neglect religion and pervert the riches of the 
temples. Yet justice, silent but all-seeing, will in time bring ven- 
geance on them for these things. War, want, civil discord, slav- 
ery, arc at our gates ; and all these evils threaten Athens because 
of her lawlessness. Whereas good laws and government set all 
the state in order, chain the hands of evil-doers, make rough 
places plain, subdue insolence, and blast the budding flowers of 
Ate, set stnaight the crooked ways of tortuous law, root out sedi- 
tion, quell the rage of strife ; under their good influence all things 
arc fair and wise with men.” Thus (^arly and emphatically was 
the notion (»f just balance enunciated among the Greeks. It 
formed the ruling principle of their philosophy as well as of 
their politics; for the fujSc'i' ayav (nothing over-much) of Solon 
corresponded to the /juTfxw (measure) of the Tonic speculators, 
and contained within itself the germ of Aristotle’s ethical sys- 
tem, no less than of the {)olitictil philosophy of l^lato’s Mepublic. 

In the fifth and sixth fragments Solon describes the amount of 
power he would wish to see intrusted to the Athenian Demus ; in 
the ninth, lie prophesies the advent of a despot : “ PYom storm- 
clouds descend furious snow and hail, and thunder is born of 
bright lightning; so great men produce the overthrow of states, 
and into the bondfigc of a despot’s power the people fall unwit- 
tingly. Easy it is to raise the storm, but hard to curb the wdiirl- 
wind; yet must we now take thought of all these things.” PVag- 
ment the second contains a further warning on the subject of 
impending tyranny. The power of Pisistratus wjis growing to a 
head, and Solon told the Atlieiiians that if he proved despotic, 
they would have no one but themselves to blame for it. 

The remaining fragments of Solonian poetry are more purely 
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meditative. “ Bright daughters of Memory and Olympian Zens,” 
he begins, “ Pierian Muses ! hear my prayer. Grant me wealth 
from the blessed gods, and from all men a good name. May I 
be sweet to my friend and bitter to my foe ; revered by the one 
and dreaded by the other. Money I desire, but no ilhgotton gain : 
for the wealth that the gods give lasts, and fleets not away ; but 
the fruits of insolence and crime bring vengeance — sure, though 
slow. Zeus secth all things, and like a wind scattering the clouds, 
which shakes the deep places of the sea and rages over the corn- 
land, and comes at last to heaven, the seat of gods, and makes a 
clear sky to be seen, whereupon the sun breaks out in- glory, and 
the clouds are gone — so is the vengeance of Zeus. lie may scern 
to forget, but sooner or later he strikes; perchance the guilty 
man escapes, yet his blameless children or remote posterity pay 
the penalty.” Two points arc noticeable in this passage — first, 
the dread of ill-gotten gain; and secondly, the conc(‘ption of 
implacable justice. There was nothing which the Greeks more 
dreaded and detested than wealth procured by fraud. They were 
so sensitive upon this point that even Plato and Aristotle regard- 
ed usury as criminal, unnatural, and sure to bring calamity upon 
the money-lender. Thus Chilon, the Lacedaemonian sage, is re- 
ported to have said, “ Choose loss rather than dishonorable gain ; 
for the one will hurt you for the moment, the other will never 
cease to be a curse.” There are few of the seven sages who have 
not at least one maxim bearing on this point. It would seem as 
if the conscience of humanity were touched at a very early period 
by superstitious scruples of this kind. The Jewish law contains 
warnings similar to those of Solon ; and among our own people 
it has been commonly believed that wealth unlawfully acfpiired, 
money taken from the devil, or property wrested from the Church, 
is disastrous to its owner, and incapable of being long retained in 
the possession of his family. Theognis expresses nearly the same 
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Rcntiments as Solon in the following verses: “He who gets 
wealth from Zeus by just means, and with hands unstained, will 
not lose it; but if he acquire it wrongfully, covetously, or by 
false swearing, though it may seem at first to bring him gain, at 
last it turns to calamity, and the mind of Heaven prevails. But 
these things deceive men, for the blessed gods do not always 
take vengeance on crime at the moment of its being committed ; 
but one man in his person pays for a bad deed, another leaves 
disaster hanging over his own children, a third avoids justice by 
death.” 

Bc»th Solon and Thcognis, it will be observed, express emphat- 
ically their belief in a vengeance of Heaven falling upon the chil- 
dren, and the children’s children, of offenders. This conception 
of doom received its most splendid illustration at the hands of the 
tragic poets, and led philosophers like Empedocles to devise sys- 
tems of expiation and purification, by means of which ancestral 
guilt might be purged away, and the soul be restored to its pris- 
tine blamelessness. Tlieognis in another fragment (731-752) dis- 
cusses the doctrim*, and calls in question its justice. He takes it 
for granted, as a thing too obvious to be disputed, that children 
suffer for their father s sin, and argues with Zeus about the ab- 
stract right and policy of this law, suggesting that its severity is 
enough to make men withdraw their allegiance from such unjust 
governors. The inc<piality of tlie divine rule had appeared in the 
same light to Hesiod and Homer (see Iliady xiii. 631 ; Hesiod, 
Op, et Dies^ 270). But it is in the gnomic poets that we first 
discover a tendency to return and reason upon such questions: 
the wedge of philosophical scepticism was being inserted into the 
old beliefs of the Greek race. In some respects these gnomic po- 
ets present even a more gloomy view of human destinies than the 
epic poets. Solon says, “ It is fate that bringeth good and bad to 
men ; nor can the gifts of the immortals be refused and in The* 
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ognis we find, “ No man is either wealthy or poor, mean or noble, 
without the help of the gods.” . . . Pray to the gods ; naught 
happens to man of good or ill without the gods.” . . . “ No one, 
Cyrnus, is himself the cause of loss and gain ; but of both these 
the gods are givers.” * It would be easy to multiply passages 
where the siime conception of the divine government as that for 
which Plato {Rep.., p. 379) blamed Homer is set forth ; but the 
gnomic poets go beyond this simple view. They seem to regard 
Heaven as a jealous power, and supcrstitioiisly believe all changes 
of fortune to be produced by the operation of a god anxious to 
delude human expectations. This theology lies at the base of the 
Solonian maxim, that you ought not to judge of a man’s happi- 
ness until his death ; “ for,” in the language of Herodotus, “ there 
arc many to, whom God has first displayed good- fortune, and 
whom he afterwards has rooted up and overthrown.” 

Thus Solon moralizes in his elegies upon the vicissitudes of 
life : “ Danger lies everywhere, nor can a man say where he will 
end when he begins ; for he who thinks to do well, without fore- 
thought, comes to grief; and often w^hen a man is doing ill. Heav- 
en sends him good-luck, and he ends prosperously.” It must, 
however, be observed that Solon in no passage of his (*legiac 
poems alludes distinctly to the intervention of a jealous or mali- 
cious destiny. He is rather deeply impressed with the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs — an uncertainty which the events of his 
own life amply illustrated, and which he saw displayed in every 
town about him. Simonides repeats the same strain of despond- 
ency, dwelling (Frag. 2, ed. Gaisford) upon the mutabilities of life, 

* The well-known passage in the Uiad (xxiv. 527) which descrilHJs the two 
casks at the threshold of the house of Zeus contains the gemi of this belief. 
But after Homer there arose a darker sense of the jealousy of the gods, ao- 
ooropanied in speculative minds by a tendency to call the principles of the 
divine rule in question. 
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and exclaiming with a kind of horror : “ One hideous Charybdis 
swallows all things — wealth and mighty virtue.” 

At this period in Greece tlie old simplicity of life was passing 
away, and philosophy liad not yet revealed her broader horizons, 
her loftier aims, and her rational sources of content. We have 
seen how Miinnermus bemoaned the woes of old age. Solon, 
wliose manliness contrasts in every other respect with the effemi- 
nacy and languor of the Colophonian poet, gave way to the same 
kind of melanclioly when he cried, “ No mortal man is truly bless- 
ed ; but all are wretched whom the sun beholds.” What can be 
more despairing than the lamenUitions of Simonides ? — “ Few and 
evil are our days of life ; but everlasting is the sleep wliich we 
must sleep beneath the earth.” . . . “ Small is the strength of man, 
and invincible are his sorrows; grief treads upon the heels of 
grief through his short life; and death, which no man shuns, 
hangs over him at last: to this bourn come the good and bad 
alike.” In the midst of this uncertainty and gloom Theognis 
cannot find a rule of right conduct. ** Nothing,” he says, “ is 
defined by Heaven for mortals, nor any way by which a man may 
walk and please immortal powers.” Nor can we point to any 
more profoundly wretched expression of misery than the follow- 
ing elegy of the same poet ; “ It is best of all things for the sons 
of earth not to be boni, nor to see the bright rays of the sun, or 
else aftiT birth to pass as soon as possible the gates of death, and 
to lie deep down beneath a weight of earth.” This sentiment 
is repeated by Bacchylides, and every student of Greek tragedy 
knows wliat splendid use has been made of it by Sophocles in 
one of the choruses of (Ediptis Coloneus. Afterwards it passed 
into a commonplace. Two Euripidean frs^ments embody it in 
words not very different from those of Theognis, and Cicero is 
said to have translated it. When we consider the uneasy and 
uncertain view of human life expressed in these passages, it seems 
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wonderful that men, conscious of utter ignorance, and believing 
themselves, like Herodotus, to be the sport of almost malignant 
deities, could have grown so nobly and maintained so high a 
moral standard as that of the Greek race.* 

The remaining fragments of Solon contain the celebrated lines 
upon the Life of Man, which he divided into ten periods of seven 
years. He rebuked Mimnerrnus for wishing to make sixty the 
term of human life, and bade him add another decade. We also 
possess some amorous verses of questionable character, supposed 
to have been written in his early youth. The prudes of antiquity 
were scandalized at Solon, a lawgiver and sage, for having penned 
these couplets. The libertines rejoiced to plact' so respc(ttable a 
name upon their list of worthies. To the student of history they 
afford, in a compact form, some insight into the pursuits and ob- 
jects of an Athenian man of pleasure. Plato quotes one couplet 
in the Lysis, and the author of the dialogue irtpi iftofrtoy (On Loves), 
attributed to Lucian, makes use of the same verses to prove tliat 
Solon was not exempt from the passion for which he is apologiz- 
ing. Apuleius mentions another as “ lascivissimus ille versus.*’ 
It should be added that the most considerable of these elegies has 
also been ascribed to Thcognis. The doubt of authorship which 
hangs over all the gnomic fragments warns us, therefore, ti) be 
cautious in ascribing them to Solon. At the same time there is 
no strong external or internal argument against their authenticity. 
Solon displays no asceticism in his poetry, or in anything that is 
recorded of his life or sayings.f It is probable that he lived as a 

* This subject will be resumed in the introduction .to my chapter on 
Euripides, where I attempt to show how the Herodotean notion of divine 
jealousy was moralized at the time of the Persian war into the idea of Nem- 
esis. 

f See the passage quoted from PhUenuni by Athenajus, xiii. 669, where the 
institution of public Iwpamria is ascribed to Solon, 
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Greok among Greeks, and was not ashamed of any of their social 
customs. 

Passing from Solon to Phocylides, we find a somewhat different 
tone of social philosophy, l^hocylides was a native of Miletus 
who lived between 550 and 490 B.C. If Miinnennus represents 
the effeminacy of the Asiatic Greeks, I^hocylides displays a kind 
))f prosaic worldly wisdom, for which the lonians were celebrated, 
lie is thoroughly Itourgeois^ to use a modern phrase ; contented 
with material felicity, shrewd, safe in his opinions, and gifted with 
great common-sense. Here are some of his maxims : “ First get 
your living, and then think of getting virtue.” . . . “ What is the 
advantage of noble birth, if favor follow not the speech and coun- 
sel of a man?” . . . ‘‘The middle classes are in many ways best 
off ; I wish to be of middle rank in the State.” Aristotle (Po/., 
iv. 9, 7) quotes the last of these sayings with approbation. It is 
a tlioroughly Ionian sentiment. Two of his genuine fragments 
contain the germ of Greek idcjis afterwards destined to be widely 
developed and applied by the greatest thinkers of Greece. One 
of these des<;ribes the (ireek conception of a perfect State : “ A 
small city, set upon a rock, and well governed, is better than all 
foolish Nineveh.” We here recognize the practical wisdom and 
thorough solidity of Greek good-sense. Wealth, size, and splen- 
dor they regarded as stumbling-blocks and sources of weakness. 
To be compact and well governed expressed their ideal of social 
felicity. Plato in the RepuhUc, and Aristotle in the Politics^ car- 
ry the thought expressed in this couplet of Phocylides to its ut- 
most logical consequences. Again lie wiys, “ In justice the whole 
of virtue exists entire.” This verse, which has also been incor- 
porated into the elegies of Theognis, wjis probably the common 
property of many early moralists. Aristotle quotes it in the fifth 
book of the EthieSy with the preface, koi wafxufuaiofxevoi 0a- 
pci' (wherefore in a proverb too we say). It might be placed as 
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a motto on the first page of Plato’s Republic, for justice is the 
architectonic virtue which maintains the health and safety of the 
State. 

Phocylides enjoyed a high reputation among the ancients. 
Though few genuine fragments of his sayings liave been handed 
down to us, there is a long and obviously spurious poem which 
bears his name. Some moralist of the C'liristian period has en- 
deavored to claim for his half-Jewish precepts the sanction of a 
great and antique autliority. The greater number of those which 
we may with safety accept as genuine are prefaced by the words 
Kai Toye ^utkvXtcetj (and this too of Phocylides), forming an in- 
tegral pail of a hexameter. Phocylides w^as author of an epi- 
gram in imitation of one ascribed to Dcmodocus, which is chiefly 
interesting as having furnished I^orson with the model of his wxll- 
known lines on Hermann. He also composed an epigrammatic 
. satire on women, in which he compares them to four animals, a 
dog, a bee, a pig, and a horse, in the style of the poem by Simoni- 
des of Amorgos. 

Xenophanes, a native of Colophon, and the founder of the 
Eleatic school of philosophy, has left some elegies of a gnomic 
character, which illustrate another point in the Ionian intellect. 
While Phocylides celebrated the superiority of comfort and the 
solid goods of life, Xenophanes endeavored to break down the 
prejudice in favor of mere physical advantages, and to assert the 
absolute pre-eminence of intellectual power. In his second frag- 
ment (ed. Bergk) he says, “ You give all kinds of honors — prece- 
dence at festivals, pensions, and public maintenance — to runners, 
boxers, pentathletes, wrestlers, pancratists, and charioteers, who 
bear away the prize at Olympia ; yet these men are not so worthy 
of reward as I am ; for better than the strength of men or horses 
is our wisdom. What is the use of all this muscular develop 
inent? It will not improve the constitution of the State or in- 
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crease the revenue.”* In this paraphrase, I liavc, for the sake of 
brevity, modernized the lani^uaji^e of Xenophanes, while seeking 
to preserve the meaning of an elegy which admirably illustrates 
the principles of the Ionian race, and of Athens in particular, as 
contrasted with tliose of the Dorians. Plato, Aristotle, and all 
the political moralists of Greece blatiied S[)arta and Thebes for 
training mere soldiers and gymnasts, to the exclusion of intel- 
lectual culture ; thus retarding the growth of their constitutions 
an<l forcing them to depend in all crncrgiujcics upon brute force. 
Had all lonians been like Solon and Xenophanes, had there been 
nothing of Mimnermus or l*bocylides in their character, then the 
Athenians might have avoided the contrary (‘harge of effeminacy 
and ignobility of purpose and merely lesthetical superiority with 
which the}' liave been taxed. 

Contemporary with Phocylides was Theognis, a poet of whose 
gnomic elegies nearly fourteen hundred lines are still extant. 
Some of these are identical with verses of Solon, and of other 
writers ; yet we need not suppose that Theognis was himself an 
imitator. It is far more pr<»bable that all the gnomic poets bor- 
rowed from the same sources, or embodied in their couplets max- 
ims of common and proverbial wisdom. That Aristotle so re- 
garded one of their most iinj)ortant aphorisms on the architecto- 
nic supremacy of justice, we have already seen. Besides, it is not 
certain on what principle the elegies which bear tlic names of 
different poets were assigned to them. Theognis covers more 
ground than any of his predecessors, and embraces a greater va- 
riety of subjects. It has never been imagined that the fragments 
we possess formed part of an elaborate and continuous poem. 
They rather seem to have been written as occasion served, in or- 

* We may compare with this fragment a j)assagc preserved from the Ati- 
iofyeua of Euripides, translated by me below in the chapter on the Fragments 
of JBSflchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 

17 
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der to express the thoughts of the moment ; while not a few in^ 
eluded in the canon of Theognis belong probably to other poets. 
Many of them contain maxims of political wisdom, and rules for 
private conduct in the choice of friends; others seem to have 
been composed for the lyre, in praise of good society, or wine, or 
beauty; again we find discussions of moral questions, and pray- 
ers to tb.e gods, mixed up with lamentations on the miseries of 
.exile and poverty ; a few throw light upon the personal history 
of Theognis ; in all cases the majority arc addressed to one per- 
son, called Cyrnus.* 

Theognis was a noble, born at Megara about the middle of the 
sixth century B.C. His city, though traditionally subject to tlu' 
yoke of Corinth, had under the influence of its aristocracy a(‘- 
quired independence. In course of time Theagenes, a demagogue, 
gained for himself despotical supremacy, and exiled the members 
of the old nobility from Megara. He, too, succumbed to p()j)ular 
force, and for many years a struggle was maintained b(‘tween the 
democratic party, whom Theognis persistently styles KaKo\ and 
liiXoi (bad and cowardly), and the aristocracy, whom h(‘ calls aya- 
Ooi and itrBXoi (good and stanch). Theognis himself, as far a.s we 

* A very ingenious attempt was made by Mr. Hcmkham Frere to recon- 
struct the life of Theognis fix)ni his elegies. It would be t(K) much to as.^ert 
that his conjectures arc always successful. Indeed, he often introduces for- 
eign matter and modem sentiment, wliile he neglects the peculiarly (Jreek re- 
lations of the poet to his friend. Those who are curious about such works 
of hypercriticism would do well to study his 77ief)ffnis Resiitutus. (Frere's 
Works, vol. ii.) In doing so, they must, however, bear in mind, as already 
observed above, that a great many of the couplets and short poems ascribed 
to Theognis by the later Greeks were not really his own. Theognis, like He- 
siod, Solon, and Phocylidcs, was credited with more proverbial wisdom than 
he can be held responsible for. Contradictory utterances arc therefore not 
unfrequent in his elegies, and this fact renders a trustworthy restoration of 
his biography and body of opinion almost impossible. 
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can gather from the fragments, spent a long portion of his life 
in exile from Megara; but before the period of his banishment 
he occupied the position of friend and counsellor to Cyrnus, who, 
though clearly younger than himself, seems to have been in some 
sense leader of the Megarian aristocracy. A large number of the 
maxims of Theognis on State-government are specially addressed 
to him. 

Before proceeding to examine these elegies in detail, we may 
touch upon the subject of the friendship of Theognis for Cyrnus, 
which has been much misunderstood. It must be remembered 
that Theognis was the only Doric poet of the gnomic class — all 
those who have been hitherto mentioned belonging without ex- 
ception to the Ionian family of the Greek race. We are not, 
therefore, surprised to find s<une purely Dorian (jualities in the 
poetry of Theognis. Such, for instance, are the invocations to 
Phoebus and Artemis, with which our collection of fragments 
opens; but such, in a far more characteristic sense, is the whole 
relation of the pt)et to his friend. From time immemorial it had 
been the custom among the Dorian tribes for men distinguished 
in war or State-craft to select among the youths one comrade, who 
stood to them in the light of pupil and s(juire. In Crete this j)roc- 
css of election wjis attended with rites of peculiar solemnity, and 
at Sparta the names of and or “ inbreather'’ and 

“ listener,” were given to the pair. They grew up together, the 
elder teaching the younger all he knew, and expecting to receive 
from him in return obedience and affection. In manhood they 
were not separated, but fought and sat in the asscmbl} side by 
side, and were regarded in all points as each other’s representa- 
tives. Thus a kind of chivalry was formed, which, like the mod- 
ern chivalry of love and arms, as long as it remained within due 
limits, gave birth to nothing but honorable deeds and noble friend- 
ships, but which in more degenerate days became the curse and 
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reproach of Hellas. There is every reason to believe that Theog^ 
nis was united to Cyrnus in the purest bonds of Doric chivalry ; 
and it is interesting to observe the .kind of education which he 
gives his friend (sec 1049-1054, Theogn., ed. Bergk). Boys in 
the Doric States were so soon separated from their home, and 
from the training of the family, that some substitute for the pa- 
rental discipline and cai’e was requisite. This the institution to 
which I liave briefly alluded seems to have to some extent sup- 
plied. A Spartan or Cretan settlement resembled a large public 
school, in which the elder boys choose their ffigs, and teach them 
and protect them, in return for duty, service, and companionshij). 

Lines 87-100 describe the sincere and perfect affection, the 
truthfulness and forbearance, which the poet requires from Cyr- 
nus. In another passage (1259-1270) he .complains of the 
changeable character of the youth, and compares him to a skit- 
tish horse. One of his longest, and, in point of poetry, most 
beautiful elegies, celebrates the immortality which his songs will 
confer on Cymus (237-254). lie tells his friend that he has 
given him wings to fly with over land and sea, that fair young 
men at festivals will sing of him to sweetly sounding pipes, and 
that even Hades shall not prevent him from wandering on wings 
of fame about the isles and land of Hellas so long as earth and 
sun endure. The lofty enthusiasm and confidence of these prom- 
ises remind us of Shakespear’s most pompous sonnets. Again, 
he bewails the difficulties and dangers of this kind of friendship 
(1353 and 1369), or entreats Cyrnus not to let malicious slanders 
interrupt their intimacy. In some cases we cannot acquit The- 
ognis any more than Solon of licentiousness in the expression of 
his love. But the general tone of his language addressed to Cyr- 
nus is so dignified and sober that wc arc inclined to think his 
looser verses may refer to another and more scandalous attach- 
ment. 
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The first elegy of great importance (43-69) describes the state 
of Megara when under tlie control of a democracy. It expresses 
the bitter hatred and contempt which the Greek nobles in a Do- 
rian state felt for the Perioeci, or farmers of the neighboring 
country, whom they strove to keep beneath them, and to exclude 
from all political rights : “ Cyrnus, this city is still a city, but the 
people arc all changed, who some time since knew neither law nor 
justice, but wore goatskins, and dwelt like deer beyond the walls. 
Now they are noble, son of Polypas ; and the brave of heretofore 
arc base. Who can endure to look upon these things?” Again 
he says (1109-1114), “ The nobles of old days arc now made 
base, and the base arc noble, ... a man of birth takes his bride 
from a low man’s house.” In another place he complains that 
the rabble rule the State with monstrous laws, that the sense of 
shame lias perished, and that impudence and insolence lord it 
over the land (289-292). In those perilous times he compares 
the State to a ship managed by incompetent and unruly mariners: 
the waves arc breaking over her, but the sailors prevent the good 
pilot from guiding her helm, while they make pillage of the com- 
mon good (607-082). Tliis simile bcjirs a striking resemblance 
to the passage of the Republic in which Plato compares a state 
possc'ssed by demagogues and tlie mob to an ill-governed sliip. 
ijastly, says Thcognis, “ Porters nile, and the nobles are subject 
to the base.” In this state of disorder the very principles of Do- 
rian society arc neglected. Money is regarded as the charter of 
nobility, and no attempts are made to maintain a generous breed 
of citizens. “ Wc arc careful,” he says (183-196), “to select the 
best race of horses and the like, but a noble man doubts not about 
marrying a mean woman if she bring him money; nor does a 
.woman reject the suit of a mean man if he be rich. Wealth is 
honored; wealth lias confused our blood.” This passage has 
great interest, both as showing the old prejudices of the Dorian ' 
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aristocracy, and also as proving that a new order of things was 
beginning in Greece. Even the Dorian States could not resist 
the progress of commerce and republican institutions ; and little 
Megara, situated between mercantile Corinth and democratic Ath- 
ens, had but small strength to stem the tide. But the party of 
Theognis were not always out of power. Wljen Cyrnus and hi'^ 
friends held sway in Megara, he gives them this advice (847-850) : 
“Trample on the empty-headed rabble; strike them with the 
stinging goad ; and put a galling yoke upon their neck ; for never 
shall yon find so despot - loving a demus in the whole earth.’’ 
That he had frequent cause to apprehend the rising of sonic ty- 
rant from the body of the people may be noticed in the frag- 
ments. Among the earliest of these in our arrangement (39-42) 
occurs this elegy : “ Cyrnus, this city is pregnant ; but 1 fear that 
it will bring forth a man to chastise our evil violence.” He then 
proceeds to lay down the axioms of the oligarchical State theory : 
the nobility, he says, never ruined a city ; it is only when base 
leaders get the upper-hand, and wrest justice in order to indulge 
the populace and make their own gain, that civil dissension and 
ruin ensue. Tyrants were as hateful to the true oligarchs as a 
democracy, and Theognis in one place actually advises tyranni- 
cide ; “ To lay low a despot who consumes the peoph* is no sin, 
and will not be punished by the gods” (1181), This sentiment 
corresponds with the couplet of Simonides on Jlarmodius and 
Aristogeiton, and with the apothegms of several of the sages. 

Theognis, seeing Cyrnus environed with political difficulties, 
thought fit to furnish him with rules of conduct. He was very 
particular about the choice of proper friends. One elegy (31-38), 
in which he discourses on the desirability of consorting with none 
but the best company, and of avoiding the contagion of low com- 
rades, attained a wide celebrity among the Greeks. So much of 
their life was spent in public, and so much of their education do- 
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^K'lided on society, that the question of social intercourse was one 
of paramount importance. Plato in the Xenophon in his 

Memorabiliay and Aristotle in the ninth book of the Ethics^ all 
make use of these verses: “Come not into the company of bad 
men, but clinj^ always to the tifood ; cat and drink with them ; sit 
with them, and seek to please those who have ^reat power. For 
from the noble you will learn wliat is noble ; but if you mix with 
base men you will lose the vits you have.” It must always be 
lK»rnti in mind that by tcrOXot and ayaOol Thcognis meant the men 
of his own party. The “ i^ood ” and “ noble ” were men of birth, 
wciilth, breedin^jT, and power, on whom, by j)rejudice and habit, he 
confen*ed these moral titlcvs. In course of time, however, as the 
words acquired a more ethical sigiufi<*ance, the philosophers were 
able to appropriate maxims of worldly prudence to their own 
inorci elevated pur[>oscs; nor were they even in the times of The- 
o^nis other than ambiii^uous, for the identification of aristocratic 
position and moral worth was so conventionally complete that 
words whicli were intended to be taken in the one sense had an 
equal a[iplicati<ui in the other. In another clejjy (305-308) The- 
o^nis repeats this jidvice, when he observes that no one is bom 
utterly bad by nature, but that he contracts habits of depravity 
from his associates. Here it is t)bvious how^ miuih <.»f ethical 
lueanini^ the words “ejood” luid “bad” involved, even in the 
times of the Me^arian poet, and how vastly important he consid- 
ered tile society of well-bred companions to be in the formation 
<.>f character. A different, view of moral habits seems to be taken 
in another fragment (420- 4 3S), where Thcognis attributes more 
influence to nature than to traininj^ : “ To beget and rear a child,” 
he says, “ is easier than to instil good principles* No one ever 
devised means for making fools wusc, or bad men good. If 
Heaven had given to the sons of .Kseulapius the gift of healing 
wickedness and folly, great fees would they have earned. If you 
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could fashion or insert what minds you liked, good men would 
never have bad sons. But no amount of teaching will make a 
bad man good.” These verses are quoted both by Plato and 
Aristotle, with whose inquiries on the subject of Education versus 
Nature, of rpofri as opposed to they had, of course, consid- 
erable correspondence. 

In connection with this subject of moral habits and compan- 
ionship, Theognis thought fit to give his pupil advice about his 
deportment at the public dinners of the Dorians. At those social 
meetings there was ample scope for political intrigue ; and lienee 
it followed that a public man was forced to be particular about 
his associates. The poet devotes a series of couplets (61-82) to 
this point, recommending Cyrnus to be reticent, and not to com- 
municate the whole of his plans even to his friends, lie warns 
him how difficult it is to get a faithful friend. You could not 
find, he says (83-86), one shipload of really tnistworthy and in- 
corniptible men upon the faiic of th<^ world. Moreover, nothing 
requires more skill than to discover the insincerity of a hypocrite 
(117—128). You may test gold and silver, but there are no means 
of getting at the thoughts of men. This sentiment, together with 
the metaphor of pinchbeck metal, is used by Euripides in Metha 
(line 515). Aristotle also quotes the passjige in his Eudemian 
Ethics (vii. 2). Time, however, says Theognis (963-970), and 
experience and calamity are the true tests of friendship. If a 
man will bear misfortune with you, or will help you in a serious 
undertaking, you may then, but not till then, rely upon his ex- 
pressions of attachment. This suspicious temper recalls the so- 
cial philosophy of Machiavelli ; indeed, Greek politics in no re- 
spect resembled those of modern Italy more closely than in the 
diplomatic footing upon which all the relations of society were 
placed. There are two very curious passages (213-218 and 
1071-1074) in which Theognis bids his friend be as much as 
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possible all thinj^s to all men. “Turn a different side of your 
character,” he says, to different men, and mix part of their tem- 
per with your own. Get the nature of the cuttlefish, which looks 
exactly like the rock it clin^ to : be versatile, and show a variety 
of complexions.” Again, he boasts that “ among madmen I am 
exceeding mad ; but among the just no man is more just than 
1 am.” Nor is this subtlety to be confined to friendly relations 
merely. In one most Jesuitical couplet (303) Theognis urges his 
friend ‘‘ to beguile his foe with fair words ; but when he has him 
in his f)ower, to take full vengeance and to spare not.” As to the 
actual events of the life of Cyrnus, we know nothing except what 
is told us in one of the elegies (805-810), that he went as a the- 
orus to the shrine of Ikjlphi. We may gather from some expres- 
sions of the poet that he was of a rash and haughty and uncon- 
ciliatory temper. 

Passing now to the p(Tsonal history of Theognis, we are struck 
with his frequent lamentations over poverty and the wretched- 
ness of exile. “Miserable poverty!” he cries, “go elsewhere; 
prithee stay not with a host that hates tlioe,” “ Poverty breaks 
the spirit of a noble man more than anything, more even than 
age or ague. The j>oor man is gagged and bound; he cannot 
speak or act. . . . Petvorty comes not to the market or the law- 
suits; everywhere she is lauglu‘d and scoffed at, and hated by ail 
men, . . . mother she is of helplessness ; she breaks the spirit of a 
man within his brea.st, so that he suffers shame and WTong in si- 
lence, and learns to lie and cheat and do the sin his soul abhors. 
. . . Wretched want, why, seated on my shoulders, dost thou 
debase body and mind alike” (‘267, 351, 385, 173-182, 649). 
Wealth, on the other hand, lie cries with bitterness, is omnipotent 
(1117): “ O wealth 1 of gods the fairest and most full of charm ! 
with thy help, though 1 am a* mean man, 1 am made noble.” 
“ Every one honors a rich man and slights a poor man : the whole 
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world agrees upon this point.” But the finest and most satirical 
of all his poems on this subject is one (699-718) in which he 
says : “ Most men have but one virtue, and that is wealth ; it 
would do you no good if you had the self-control of Rhadaman- 
thus himself, or if you knew more wiles than Sisyphus, or if you 
could turn falsehood into truth with the tongue of a Nestor, or if 
you were more fleet of foot than the children of Boreas. You 
must fix your mind on wealth — wealth alone. Wealth is al- 
might 3 \” It was poverty that gave its bitterness to exile. My 
friends, he says, pass me by ; “ no one is tlie friend or faithful 
comrade of an exile. This is the sting of exile.” “ I have suf- 
fered what is as bad as death, and worse than anything besides. 
My friends have refused me the assistance which they owed, and 
I am forced to try my foes” (811-814). Hope, which has al- 
ways been the food and sustenance of exiles, alone remained to 
him. There is one beautiful elegy (1135-1150) in >\hich he im- 
itates Hesiod, singing how faith and temperance and tluj graces 
have left the earth, how oaths arc broken and religion is neglect- 
ed, how holiness hath passed awjiy ; yet, if a pious n»an remain, let 
him wait on Hope, to Hope pray always, to Hope sacrifice first 
and last. 

Verses 825-830 and 1197-1202 describe his condition while 
living as a poor man, stripped of his patenial farms, in Mcgara. 
The voice of the harvest-bird brings him sorrow, for he knows 
that other men will reap his fields. How can he pipe or sing, 
when from the market-place he sees his own land made the prey 
of revellers? The same sense of the res angusta domi is ex- 
pressed in the welcome to Clearistus. We gather from another 
elegy (261-266) that Theognis had lost not only his land, but 
also a girl to whom he was betrothed. Her parents gave her in 
maniage to a man less noble and less worthy than himself. Nor 
do we fail to get some insight into his domestic circumstances. 
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Mr. Frero explains one fra^ent (271-278), full of Lear’s indig- 
nation, by conjecturing that Theognis had left a wife and cliildreii 
behind him at Megara during his wanderings, and had returned 
to find them estranged and thankless. Ue translates the frag- 
ment thus : 

One sinf'le evil, more severe and rude 
Than age or sickness or decrepitude, 

Is dealt unec|ually, for him tliat rears 
A thanklovss offspring; in his latter years, 

Ungratefully requited for his pains, 

A parsimonious life and thrifty gains, 

With toil and care acH|uired for their l)ehoof ; 

And no return ! hut insolent reprtK>f ; 

Such as might scare a beggar from the gate, 

A wretch unknown, poor and importunate 1 
To be reviled, avoided, hated, curst ; 

This is the last of evils, and the worst 1 

The same kind of ingenious conjecture supplies us with a plausi- 
ble explanation of some obscure couplets (1211-1216), in which 
it appears that Theognis, having been taunted by a female slave, 
replied by making most sarcastic remarks on the servile physiog- 
nomy, and by l)(»asting that among all his miseries he had re- 
mained a free man and a noble-minded gentleman. He often 
bids his soul be strong and bear bad fortune, like Ulysses when 
he cried, rirXaOt tepadirf Kal KvtTepoy dWo nor Nor does 

he fail to eavse his heart by praying for vengeance, and indulging 
the hope that he may live to drink the blood of his foes (849), 
and to divide their property among his friends (562). Tliat he 
was kindly entertained in the various states he visited, he tells us ; 
and it is thought that he received the citizenship of Hybhean Me- 
gara. Sicily, Eubcea, and Sparta (783-788) are specially men- 

♦ “ Be stout, () heart of mine ; ere now thou hast endured even more grim- 
ly grief than this.^’ 
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tioned by him as his homes in exile. Wherever he went he car- 
ried with him fame, and found a welcome. “ Yet,” says the poet, 
“ no joy of those fair lands entered my soul, so far was anything 
from seeming dearer than my native land.” 

Among the elegies of general interest attributed to Thcognis, 
none is more beautiful than the following hymn to the goddc^sscs 
of Song and Beauty, which has been very elegantly rendered into 
English verse : 


Muses and Graces ! daughters of high Jove, 

When erst you left your glorious seats above 
To bless the bridal of that wondrous pair, 

Cadmus and Ilarmonia fair, 

Ye chanted forth a divine air: 

“ What is good and fair 
Shall ever be our care.” 

Thus the burden of it rang : 

That shall never be our care 
Which is neither good nor fair.” 

Such were the w(»rd.s your Ups iiranortal sang.* 

The very essence of the (ireek feeling for tlie beautiful is ex- 
pressed in these simple lines. Beauty, goodness, and truth were 
to the Greeks almost convertible terms; atul the nearest ajiproach 
which Plato made to the conception of a metaphysical deity was 
called by him the lUa rov Ka\ov, Not less Greek is the senti- 
ment expres.sed in the following lines (1027) : “ Easy among men 
is the practice of wickedness, but hard, friend Oyrnus, is the 
method of goodness.” Theognis here expresses very prosaically 
what Hesiod and Simonides have both enunciated in noble verse 
(Op, et 285-290, and Simonide.s, Frag. 15, ed. Gaisford). It 
is noticeable that in his couplet to ayaBov is used instead of aper//. 
The thought, however, is the same ; nor does it differ widely from 
* Mmettanm^ by the late John Addington Symonds, M.D., p, 411, 
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that which is contained in the Aristotelian “ Hymn to Virtue,” 
where we see that what the Greeks meant by this word included 
not only moral rectitude, but also the labor of a Hercules, and all 
noble or patriotic deeds which implied self-devotion to a great 
cause. 

Tlic occasions for which the elegies of this class were composed 
by Theognis seem to liavc been chiefly banquets and drinking-par- 
ties. In the Dorian States of Greece it was customary for men to 
form select clubs, which met together after the public meals for 
the purpose of drinking, conversing, and enjoying music. These 
friendly societies formed an appendix tt) the national ^ccetrm, or 
public tables, (ireat care was tjikcn in the selection of members, 
who were admitted by ballot; and in time the clubs acquired po- 
litical importance. Periander is said (Arls. Po/., v. 9, 2) to have 
abolished them in Corinth because they proved favorable to aris- 
tocnicy — no doubt by keeping up the old Doric traditions which 
he took pains to break down. In the verses of Thec>gnis we are 
introduced to many members of his club by name — Onomacritus, 
Clearistus, Demonax, Democles, Tiiuagoras, and doubtless Cymus. 
Of course these customs were not confined to Doric cities ; on the 
contrary, the Symposia and Erani of the Athenians are more cele- 
brated for their wit and humor, while readers of Thucydides re- 
member how large a part the clubs played in the history of the 
8th book. I>ut the custom was systematized, like everything 
else, with greater rigor among Dorians. It appears that, after 
having eaten, the cups were filled and libations were made to the 
Doric patron PlKubus (cf. Theogn., Frag. 1) ; tlien came the Co- 
ra us, or drinking-bout: flute-players entered the room, and some 
of the guests sang to the lyre, or addressed an elegy to the com- 
pany at hirge, or to some particular pt‘rson. These facts may be 
gathered from different fragments of Theognis (997, T57) ; but if 
we wish to gain a complete picture of one of these parties, we may 
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seek it in an elegy of Xenophanes, which is so fresh and pretty 
that I feel inclined to paraphrase it at length : 

“ Now the floor is cleanly swept ; the hands of all the guests are waslu^d ; 
the cups shine brightly on the board. Woven wreaths and fragrant myrrh 
are carried round by the attendants, and in the middle stands a howl full of 
that which maketh glad the heart of man. Wine, too, is ready in reserve, 
wine inexhaustible, honey-sweet in jars, smelling of flow'ers. Frankincense 
breathes forth its perfume among the revellers, and cold w^atcr, sweet and 
pure, waits at their side. Loaves, fresh and golden, stand upon the table, 
which groans with cheese and rich honey. In the midst is an altar hung 
about with flowers, and singing and merriment resound throughout the house. 
First must merry-making men address the gods with holy songs and pure 
words ; libations must they pour, and pray for strength to act justly ; then 
may they drink as much as a man can carry home without a guide — unless 
he be far gone in years. This also is right, to speak of noble deeds and vir- 
tue over our cups ; not to tell talcs of giants or Titans or the Centaurs, mere 
fictions of our grandfathers, and foolish fables.’^ 

It was customary at these banquets to sing the praises of youth 
and to lament old age, ringing endless changes on the refrain 
“Vivamus atque amemus,” which antiquity was nevo.r weary of 
repeating. Very sad and pathetic is the tone of these old songs, 
wherein the p®an mingles with the dirge; for youth and the 
grave arc named in the same breath, and while we smell the roses 
wc are reminded that they will wither. Then comes the end — the 
cold and solitary tomb, etcnial frost and everlasting darkness, to 
which old age, the winter and night of life, is but a melancholy 
portal. Gaudeamus igitur., juvenes dum sumus. 

To pleasure, in life’s bloom, yield we oui* jxiwers, 

While yet to be and to enjoy are ours ; 

For swift as thought our glorious youth goes by, 

Swift as the coursers that to battle fly, 

Bearing the chief with quivering spear in hand, 

Madly careering o’er the rich corn-land— 
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fto sings Theognis (977), and with even more of pathos he ex- 
claims — 


Ah me ! my youth ! alas for eld’s dark day : 

This comes apace, while that fleets fast away. 

The same idea is repeated in many other elegies, always with the 
same sad cadence : “ No man, as soon as the earth covers him, and 
lie goes down to Erebus, the home of Persephone, takes any pleas- 
ure in the sound of the lyre, or tlie voice of the flute-player, or in 
the sweet gifts of Dionysus” (973-976). At another time he 
reckons up the ills of life : ‘‘ When I am drinking I take no heed 
of soul-consuming poverty or of enemies who speak ill of me; 
but I lament delightful youth which is foisaking me, and wail for 
grim old age who cometh on apace” (1129-11 32). Their tone 
reminds us of Miinnenuus, who said the utmost when he cried — 

Zcu.s to Tithomis gave a grievous ill — 

Undying age, than death more horrible ! 

To multiply more elegies of this description would be useless. 
We may, however, allude to a poem of Simonides (Frag. 100, cd. 
Gaisford), which combines the sweetness of Mimnermus and the 
energy of Theognis : “ Nothing human endures for aye. Well 
said the bard of Chios, that like the leaves so is the race of men : 
yet few who hear this keep it in their mind ; for hope is strong 
within the breast of youth. When the flower of youth lasts, and 
the heart of a man is light, he nurses idle thoughts, hoping he 
never will grow old or die ; nor does he think of sickness in good 
health. Fools are they who dream thus, nor know how short arc 
the days of youth and life. But learn thou this, and live thy life 
out, cheering thy soul witli good things.” The tone of these ele- 
gies pervades a great many monuments of Greek sculpture. Stand- 
ing before the Genius of Eternal Repose, or the so-called Genius 
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of the Vatican, we arc moved almost to tears by the dumb sadness 
with which their perfect beauty has been chastened. Like the 
shade of young Marccllus in Virgil, they seem to carry round 
them a cloud of gloom, impalpable, yet overshadowing their youth 
with warnings and anticipations of the tomb. 

With Thcognis the list of gnomic poets, strictly so called, may 
be said to close. Simonides, from whom I liavc adduced some 
passages in illustration of the elder elegiac writers, survived the 
bard of Megara, and attained a far greater reputation than he en- 
joyed, at the Syracusan and Athenian courts. How highly his 
maxims were valued by the moralists of the succeeding age is 
known by every reader of the Protagoras and Republic of Platr>. 
But a more detailed analysis of his verses would be out of place, 
when we consider that his chief fame rests upon cpita[)hs, patri- 
otic epigrams, and lyrical fragments — none of them strictly gnom- 
ic in their character. 

To modern readers the philosophy of the poets whom we have 
considered will perhaps seem trite, their inspiration tame, their 
style pedestrian. But their conU^mporaries were far from .arriving 
at this criticism. To obtain concise and abstract maxims upon 
the ethics of society, politics, and education was to them a new 
and inestimable privilege. In the gnomic i>oets tin* morality 
which had been merely implicit in Homer and Hesiod received 
separate treatment and distinct expression. Tlie wdsdom winch 
had been gradually collecting for centuries in the Greek mind 
was tersely and lucidly condensed into a few pregnant sentences. 
These sentences formed the data for new syntheses and higher 
generalizations, the topics for enlarged investigation, the middle 
axioms” between the scattered facts of life and the unity of phil- 
osophical system. We may regard the gnomic poets with inter- 
est, partly on account of the real, if rare, beauty of some of their 
fragments ; partly on account of their historical and illustrative 
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vriuc; partly l>ecauae all efforts of the human mind in its stnifif- 
gle for emancipation, and all stages in its development, are wor- 
thy of attentive study. To the sophists, to the orators, to Socra- 
tes and his friends, to the tragic writers, to educated men at large 
in Hellas, they were authorities on moral questions; and tlieir 
maxims, which the progress of the centuries has nmdered com- 
monplace, aj)peared the sentences of weightiest wisdom, oracles 
almost, and precepts inspired by more than human prudence. 

18 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SATIRISTS. 

InTentiou of the lambic Metre. — ArchiUK‘huft. — Hirf Parentapje and Life, — His 
Fame among the Ancients. — Ancient and Modern Modes of Judging Art- 
ists. — The Originality of AivhihKdius as a Pm't. — Simonides of Ainurgos. 
— His Satire on Women.— The Ionian (Jontt^mpt for Women. — Hippo- 
nax. — Limping lambics. — Differences between the Satire of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The Greeks displayed their aesthetic instinct in nothing nu)re 
remarkably than in their exact adaptation of the forms of art t(» 
the nature of the subjects which they undertook to treat. The 
hexameter had sufficed for the needs of the epic. Tlie el(‘giae 
had fulfilled the re(juireinents of pathetic or contemplative iiiedi- 
tation. But with the development of the national genius a sepa- 
rate vehicle for satire was demanded. Archilochus of Paros cre- 
ated a new style, and presented in the iambic metre a new instni- 
ment to the poets of his race. The circumstances of the birth 
and parentage of Archilochus are significant, lie was the son of 
Telesicles, a noble Ionian, and of Enipo, a slave-woman. Thus 
from the very first there were inequalities in his circumstances 
which may have sufficed to sour his temper. His birth, which 
may be fixed about 729 B.C., wjis predicted, according to old tra- 
dition, by the oracle at Delplii. The same oracle busied itself at 
a later period with liis death, by cursing the Naxian soldier Calon- 
das, who had killed him in battle, because he IumI “ slain the ser- 
vant of the Muses.” As the fragments we possess of Archilochus 
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render it difficult to undcrstan<l the very high estimation in which 
he was held by the Greeks, and which these stories indicate, it 
may be well to preface this account of him with some quotations 
from the ancient critics. Longinus,* to begin with, explains the 
incongruities of his poetry by saying that he “ dragged disorderly 
elements into his verse under the impulse of divine inspiration.” 
Plato f calls him 6 <ro^uiraroc “ the prince of sages,” 

which, in the mouth of a philosopher, is the highest panegyric. 
The Alexandrian critic Aristophanes, when asked which of the 
poems of Archilochus he liked best, answered with laconic brev- 
ity, “ the longest.” Jladrian,J in an epigram, says that the Muses 
turned the attention of Archilochus to mad iambics, in order that 
their darling Homer might not have so dangerous a rival in the 
field of the epic. All anti<juity agreed in naming him second 
only to Homer : Maximus pocta aiit certc summo proximus,” “ a 
poet of the highest order, or surely next unto the greatest,” says 
Valerius Maximus. The birthdays of Homer and Archilochus 
were celebrated on the same day ; their busts were joined in Janus 
fashion — two faces and one head: Hippodromus the Sophist § 
called Homer the Voi(*e, Archilochus the Breath or Soul, of the 
students of wisdom. The epithet KtiWierroc (most beautiful) was 
ascribed U) him because of his perfect style, though the subjects 
of his poetry were anything but beautiful. Of this style Quintil- 
ian I siiys that it excelled in “ powerful as well as short and quiv- 
ering sentences,” that it contained “ the greatest possible amount 
of blood and sinews.” The highest praise which Gorgias could 
pronounce on Plato when he published his dialogues upon the 
Sophists was to say that Athens had produced a new Archilochus. 
To multiply these panegyrics would be easy. But enough has 
been adduced to prove that the ancients looked on Archilochus as 

♦ (hi tiu' Sublime^ xxxiii. 6. f Rep,^ 365, c. J Anth. Pal.^ vii. 674. 

§ Fhilostr. Moi Soph., 620. | x. 1. 60. 
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a worthy rival of Homer, as a poet supreme in his own depart- 
ment, as the creator of a new kingdom in poetry, as the sire of a 
long line of mighty artists. 

What remains of the verse of Archilochus and what we know 
of his life arc curiously at variance with this enthusiasm. Noth- 
ing proves the difference between ancient and modem views of 
art more strongly than the fact that all antiquity concun’cd in re- 
garding as a divinely inspired benefiictor of the human race a 
man who in the present day would have been hunted from society 
with execrations. This son of the slave-woman, born in an Ionian 
island, where license was more tolerated than in a Dorian state, 
devoted himself to satire, making his genius the instrument of 
private hate, and turning the golden gifts of the Muses to the ser- 
vice of his selfish spite. A greater contrast cannot be conceived 
than that which exists between Homer, the priest of gods and he- 
roes, the poet of high actions and lofty passions, whose own life 
is buried in sacred and sublime mysti‘ry, and this satirist who saw 
the world with jaundiced eyes, prying about for subjects of his 
wrath and bittemeas and scorn, whose themes were the passions 
of his own heart, the sordid misadventures of his personality. It 
was this contrast between Archilochus and Homer that gave the 
former a right in the estimation of the Greeks to take equal rank 
with the father of the epos. He, the greatest poet next in date 
to Homer, by virtue of a divine originality of genius, exercised his 
art in exactly the opposite field to that which Homer ruled as his 
demesne. Clearer sign than this of inspiration could not be de- 
manded; and how should posterity withhold its gratitude from 
the poet who had unlocked a new chamber of the treasure-house 
of art ! This was how the ancients reasoned, instead of measuring 
their poets, as the modems try to do, by moral standards and con- 
ventional conceptions of propriety. 

The facts in the life of Archilochus are briefly these. He was 
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engaged to be married to Neobule, daughter of Lycambcs. Her 
father retracted his consent to the marriage, having possibly dis- 
covered tliat tlie U*4npcr of liis proposed son-in-law was a mixture 
of gall, wormwood, vinegar, verjuice, vitriol, and nitric acid. There- 
upon, as Horace says : 

Archiloclmm proprio rabies armavit iambo.* 

He made the iambic metre liis own, and sharpened it into a 
terrible weapon of attack. Each verse lie wrote was polished 
and pointed like an arrow-head. Each line was steeped in the 
poison of hideous charges against his sweetheart, her sisters, and 
her father. The set of poems which he produced, and, as it 
would apfiear, recited publicly at the festival of Demeter, were 
so charged with wit and fire that the country rang with them. 
The daughters of Lycambes, tradition avers, went straightway 
and hanged themselves — unable to endure the flight of fiery ser- 
pents that had fallen on them ; for, to quote the words of Brown- 
ing, Archilochus had the art of writing verse that “ bit into the 
live man’s flesh like parchment,” that sent him wandering, brand- 
ed and forever shamed, about his native streets and fields. After 
this murderous exhibition of his power, Archilochus left Paros.f 

Away with Paros ! her figs and fishy life ! 

He removed to Thasos, where the Parians founded a colony. 
But Thasos was worse than Paros -.J “Like the backbone of an 
ass, it stood bristling with wild wood ; for, in sooth, it is not a 
fair land, or pleasant, or delightful, lik(‘ that which spreads by 
Siris’s stream.” It was here he threw his shield away in a battle 
with the Thracians, and gave Horace and Alcaeus a precedent by 
writing a poem on his w^ant of prowess. The remainder of his 

♦ It was rage that armed Archilochus with his own iambic. 

f Poeiff Ijyrici, p. 696. X Ib. p. 689. 
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life was spent in wanderiniy. He visited Sparta, where, however, 
he was not suffered to remain an hour. The Ephors judged right- 
ly that this mnaway soldier and foul-mouthed Ionian satirist 
might corrupt the Spartan youth, or sow dissension in the State. 
The publication of his works was forbidden in this the most 
conservative of all Greek states. Finally Archilochus retunied 
to Paros, and was killed in battle by a native of Naxos. A more 
unhappy existence, wi‘ctchc*d in itself and the cause of wretched- 
ness to others, can scarc^ely be imagined, if the tale of the life of 
Archilochus be true. Dishonored by the inequality of his parent- 
age, slighted in the matter of his marriage, discontentt'd at home, 
restless and rejected abroad, he seems to have been fonned by the 
facts of his biography for the creation of satire. And this is his 
greatest title to fame. 

It is possible that the iambic metre existed before the date of 
Archilochus. An old myth connects it with the festivals of De- 
meter. Demetcr, it is said, could not be made to laugh after her 
daughter’s loss, until a nymph, Iamb6, by her jests and sjircasnis, 
raised a smile upon her lips. This legend proves that the Greeks 
referred the origin of the iambic to those jokes and gibes which 
were common in the feasts of Demeter, and from the licentious 
mirth of which the satiric element of comedy was developed. 
The iambic is nearest in cadence to the language of common life ; 
it is, therefore, the fit vehicle for dialogue, and for all poetry that 
deals with common and domestic topics. Again, it is essentially 
rapid in movement: Horace speaks of celeres iambi (swift iam- 
bi) ; Hadrian calls them Xvatrdfrrec *iafjil3oi (raging iambi) : this 
rapidity fitted them for sharp attack and swift satiric pungency. 
Admitting, then, that the metre may have been employed in early 
attempts at colloquial satire, Archilochus, perceiving its capaci- 
ties, fashioned it to suit the purpose of his own consummate art. 
He was celebrated among the ancients for having perfected the 
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metren belonti^iniy to what they called the hiirXatnov yivoQ^ as dis- 
tiiii^uislK'd from the \aov ytroQ — that is to say, the iambic and 
trochaic rhytlims, in which either the arsis or the thesis has twice 
the time of the other. In a trochee the first syllabic equals two 
of the same time as the second ; in an iamb this order is re- 
versed ; whereas the dactyl and the spondee, on which the hex- 
ameter and (‘legiac metres are based, arc feet each member of 
whicli has the same time, the two shorts of the dfictyl being 
eqllivah^llt to the second long of the spondee. Archilocims, if 
not absolutely the inventor, was the creator of these two metres, 
thc‘ iambic and trochaic, iis truly as llonuT was tlie creator of 
the heroic nu‘asure. No proof of the power of his genius can be 
greater than the fact that, whatever chang(‘s may have been sub- 
sc'quently wrought in the iambic and trochaic metres, they re- 
mained substantially the same as those wliicli Archilochus em- 
ployed, wht‘tlutr afterwards julapted to satire, tragedy, or comedy. 
While speaking of Archilochus tis a technical artist, it ought to 
be mentione<l that he gave further proof of his originality by 
elaborating the metrical sy .stems wdiich the Greeks called Asynar- 
tetes, or unconnected. These consisted of a mixture of dactylic 
and anap.'estic with trochaic feet. The ithypliallic, which was 
marked by a succession of three trochees at the cud of the line, 
was the most distinguished. 

To translate Archilochus is almost impossible. His merit is 
the perfection of style, which will admit of lu) transplantation. 
His language is the language of common lif(», exquisitely chosen, 
and kept within the most exact limits, witli a vii'W'^ to the produc- 
tion of a carefully studied effect. It is hopeless to render such 
fragments as we possess without making them seem coarse or 
prosy, the poet’s supremacy having been achieved by his artistic 
liandling of vernaeulai Greek. When we compare its pithy terse- 
ness with the flowing grandeur of the (*pic — a grandeur which 
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had already become conventional in Greece, a fluency which 
pDotasters abused — it is easy to understand that the racy epi- 
grams of Archilochus, in which the subject was set forth with 
exquisite point and without circumlocution, must have been an 
acceptable novelty to his audience. Greek sculpture is not more 
pure in outline than the following fragment,* which sets before 
our eyes the figure of a girl embossed on marble or engraved in 
chalcedony : 

ixovea OaWhv fAvpffitnjc tripTrtro 
poSijg re icaXov dvOoi', >) ol ro/ijj 
wfiovg KUTtaKiaHif. Kai pird^ptva, 

Archilochus flourished between 714 and 676 B.O. The date 
of the next iambic poet, Simonides of Amorgos, is 660 B.C. It 
is noticeable that both of these satirists are Ionian. The relaxa- 
tion of Ionian life and the freedom of Ionian manners, as con- 
cerned the artist and the public, rendered the development of 
satire in Ionia more natural than it could ever have l>een in a 
Dorian state. Simonides owes his celebrity to a poem upon 
women, a very ungallant production of 119 lines, which presents 
one of the most curious examples upon record of a perfectly 
smooth and yet crushing satire. The iambic lines flow quietly 
and swiftly off the poet’s lips, in mild and polished phraseology, 
with none of the concentrated fury of Archilochus. Yet Simon- 
ides aims at no less than destroying the character of a whole sex. 
In a sort of gentle, well-mannered, lazy way he is successful, not 
so much by persuading us through examples, after the method of 
Juvenal, that his satire is justified, as by the imperturbable ex- 
pression of a profound conviction. The interest of this poem 

* Beigk, p. 691; 

Holding a myrtle-rod she blithely moved, 

And a fair blossoming rose ; the flowing hair 
Shadowed her shoulders, falling to her girdle. 
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is very great, as marking a departure from the personalities of 
Archilochus and an attempt to Introduce generalities into tho 
region of satiric delineation. In this respect it is in Greek liter- 
ature almost unique, if we except Sicilian, Megarian, and Attic 
comedy, whereof this is not the place to speak. The rhetorical 
trc‘.atment of a problem of social ethics from the point of view of 
satire was, as we shall sec hereafter, alien to Greek literature. 

This is the plan of the poem. Simonides describes the nature 
of the different sorts of women by comparing them successively 
to a hog, a fox, a dog, mud, sea-water, an ass, a weasel, a marc, 
an ape, a bee. Thus there arc ten kinds, and only one respect- 
able or industrious. He rushes at once in medias res: “God 
made the mind of women in the beginning of different qualities : 
for one he fashioned of a bristly hog ; in wdiosc house everything 
tumbles about in disorder, bespattered with mud, and rolls upon 
the ground : she, dirty, with unwashed clothes, sits and grows fat 
in a dung-heap.” The woman like mud is thus hit off: “This 
woman is ignorant of everything both good and bad ; her only 
accomplishment is eating ; cold tlumgli the winter be, she is too 
stupid to draw near the fire.” Here is the woman who takes after 
the sea : “ She has two minds ; when she laughs and is glad, the 
strangi'T seeing her at home, will give her praise — there is not a 
better woman than this on the earth, no, nor a fairer; but an- 
other day she is unbearable, not to be looked at or approached, 
but she is right mad. To friend and foe she is alike implacable 
and odious. Thus as tho sea often is calm and innocent, a great 
delight to 8aih)i*s in summer-time, and oftentimes again is frantic, 
tearing along with roaring billows ; so is this w^oman in her tem- 
per.” The woman who resembles a mare offers other disagree- 
able qualities. She is “ delicate and long-haired, unfit for drudg- 
ery or toil : s/ie would not touch the mill or lift the sieve or clean 
the house out ! She bathes twice or thrice a day, and smears 
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herself with myrrh ; then she wears her hair combed out, long 
and wavy, decked with flowers. It follows that this woman is a 
rare sight to one’s guests, but to her husband she’s a curse, unless 
he be a tyrant who prides himself on such expensive luxuries.” 
The ape-like wife is treated even worse. But at last wc reach the 
bee : ‘‘The man wdio gets her is lucky ; to her alone belongs no 
blame : his property thrives and increases under her ; and loving 
with a loving helpmate she growls old, the mother of a fair and 
famous race. Such wives are the best and wisest Zeus grants to 
men.” Yet even after tliis pretty picture Simonides winds up 
with a comprehensive condemnation of the female sex : “ Zeus 
made this supreme evil — %vomcn : even though they seem to be 
of good, wdien one luis got one, she becomes a plague.” 

The spirit of this invective is derived in a great measure from 
Hesiod, whose myth of I’andora marked his estimate of women, 
and whose precepts concerning the choice of a wife must have 
depressed the Boeotian bachelors with the certainty that nine 
women out of ten would prove a curse. This is precisely the 
proportion of bad to good that Simonides establishes. His tenth 
and virtuous wife is praised because she is industrious and quiet, 
and the mother of many children. We here get the primitive 
ideal of the helpmeet for man. Modern theorists wM>uld con- 
demn it as the model of a slave. And it is certain that, as (ireek 
civilization advanced, without a corresponding elevation of the 
conception of wifehood, the chivalrous sentiment of the Greeks 
sought other channels than that of sexual love, exalting a form of 
passionate friendship between men as the real source of heroic 
action and inspiring thought.^ The outline traced by Simonides 

* The degradation of women was undoubtedly the source of many of the 
worst faults of the Greek race. Yet it i.s easy to overestimate the irrifwr- 
tance of such satires as that of Simonides ; nor would it t>c fair to take them 
as expressing the deliberate opinion of the nation. The Jews, who gave a 
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was filled in by subsequent satirists. Susarion, the comic poet, 
makes this grandiloquent proclamation : “ Hear, O yc people ! 
These are the words of Susarion of Tripodiscus, Philinus’s son, 
of Megara: Woman is a curse!” Aristophanes in his plays the 
Lynstrata^ the Thesmojyhoriazusccy and the Ecclesiazusm^ to 
the Athenian women all the attributes of the hog, the ape, the 
clay, the sea, and the fox ; in the Cloitds he draws the picture of 
one who is like the old blood«inare ; but he does not hint, even 
by way of parody, that tlicre existed any bees. The Greeks nev- 
er learned the art of making women their companions in the 
noblest sense. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
lonians were less civilized in this respect than the Dorians, who 
had a higher regard for the excellences of women, and allowed 
them greater liberty.* Simonides is expressing loniiin rather 
than Dorian sentiments, and at the same time may be reasonably 
supposed to be overstraining them for the sake of a burlesque 
effect 

Next in date to Simonides among the iambographers ranks 
Hipponax of hlphesus, who flourished about 540 13. C. lie, too, 
was an Ionian. The satire which Archilochus had directed against 
private enemies was extended, as we have seen, by Simonides to a 
whole sex ; and thus its purely selfish character had been con- 
siderably modified But Hipponax restored it to its primitive 
function. He used the iambic as a weapon of personal attack ; 
and as Archilochus had shot his arrows against Lycambes and his 

nobler place in social life to women, ascribed the fall of man to Eve. Modem 
literature again, in spite of Christianity and ehivaliy*, is not wanting in epi- 
grams like the following, a8cril>cd to Leo Battista Alberti : Levity and in- 
constancy were given to women as a counterbalance to their perfidy and bad- 
ness ; for, could woman stick to her purpose, she would destroy all the fair 
works of man.** 

* Plutarch*s lA/e of Cleometies contains two historical pictures of heroic 
wifehood. 
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daughters, so Hipponax found a butt in Bit pal us and Atbenis, 
sculptors of Chios. These two artists had begun by ridiculing 
the poet, who was short and thin and ugly. They seem to have 
made caricatures of him, piquing themselves, no doubt, upon the 
durability of the marble in which they worked. But they found 
more than their match in Hipponax, whose biting verses arc said 
to have driven Bupalus to hang himself. Whether this is a mere 
echo of the tale of Lycambes remains doubtful ; but, at any rate, 
the statues of the sculptor have perished, while tlie poet’s iam- 
bics exist in sufficient force to justify his reputation among the 
ancients for having been the most caustic, crabbed, and sour of 
satirists. They called him o inKpoQ (the pungent), and in their 
epigrams made merry over his traditional bad temper. I.KJonidas 
of Tarentum, for instance, warns travellers not to tou<‘h his tomb, 
lest they should rouse the sleeping wasp ; and Alcieus of Messene 
says that no ivy, vine, or rose should adorn his grave, but only 
thorns and thistles. 

In order apparently to bring the metre still more within the 
sphere of prose and common speech, Hipponax cnd(‘d Ids iambics 
with a spondee or a trochee instead of an iambus, doing thus the 
utmost violence to the rhythmical structure. These deformed 
and mutilated verses were called xut\iafx(3oi or 'iafifioi tTKa^oyrec 
(lame or limping iambics). They communicate a curious crusti- 
ness to the style. The chol iambi arc in poetry wliat the dwarf 
or cripple is in human nature. Here again, by their acceptance 
of this halting metre, the Greeks displayed their acute aesthetic 
sense of propriety, recognizing the harmony which subsists be- 
tween crabbed verses and the distorted subjects with which they 
dealt — the vices and perversions of humanity — as well as their 
agreement with the snarling spirit of the satirist. Defonned 
verse was suited to deformed morality. Meanwhile it is but 
just to Hipponax to record that he appears to have been a sin- 
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cere castigator of crime, extravagance, and folly. Without the 
sublime perfection and fervid energy of Archilochus, he does 
not seem to have shared the unamiable personal qualities of the 
greater poet Two of his lines give a sufficient notion of his 
style : 

tffitpai yvpatjcoc tiatv ^^tffrat, 
orav yafty rt^ KaK^tpy reOvijicviav. 

A woman gives two days of happiness to man, in her bridal and 
her Imriid. 

The satire which these tliree lonians, Archilochus, Simonides, 
and Hipponax, inaugurated in Greece was continued by the Attic 
comic j>oets. Satire in the Koman and the modem sense of the 
term never flourished among the (Greeks. The life of the Agora, 
the Ecclesia, and the Theatre wiis too complete and free to need 
the supplement of rhetorical invective intendt^d either for reading 
or for recitation. Of sjitirical comments upon individuals and of 
pasquinades of every kind the (treeks had plenty. We hear, for 
example, that Alcanis exen’ised his poeti<*al talent in satirizing 
PitUicus, and one the most considerable fragments <^)f Aiuktcou 
contains a vcTy ludi(Tous caricature of Artt ruon, his rival for the 
atTections of a certain yellow-haired Eurypyle. Uut th(‘ir satire 
di<l not incline to the form which the earlier writers of iambics 
had invented. It found its true sphere in the Dorian comedy of 
Epicharinus and the Athenian comedy of Aristophanes, who com- 
bined the })ersonalities of Archilochus and the gcuieralities of Si- 
monides in his own consummate work of dramatic art>. Among 
the lost treasures of (rreek literature we have to regret few things 
more than the plays of the Syraemsan Epicharmus, from whom 
we might hav(‘ learned directly what !iow we can only infer — 
that the Dorians, when uncontrollc<l by the scv(Te tast4‘ of Spar- 
ta, indulged a humor for drollery and sarcasm, nbich, though 
rougher than that of the lonians, must have had its ow^n flavor 
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of racincss and fun. Roman satire maintained a strictly moral 
intention ; facit ivdigmtio versus is the motto of Juvenal, while 
Horace holds the mirror of worldly philosophy to the follies and 
the vices of his a^e, and Persius applies the canons of Stoical 
ethics to the phenomena of society as he observed them. This 
is tlie lead which our modem satirists — tlie Regnier of France, 
the Diy^den or the Pope of England, have followed. Greek lit- 
erature furnishes no specimen of this species of composition. 
Wherever in the Comedies of Aristophanes, or the Dlalogn(‘s of 
Lucian, or the Epigrams of the Anthologj^, we meet with satire, 
we find the simple motives of Archilochus and Simonides at 
work. Personal animosity gives a barb and a venom to the 
shaft; or the poet delineato with more or less of comic wit 
the social anomalies that have struck his fancy. Of serious in- 
vective and of moral preaching, the Greeks, in their witiric art 
at least, knew nothing. Plato himself is only accidentally a sat- 
irist in the sense of the term which we moderns have adopted 
from the Romans. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE LYRIC POETS. 

The ^]8thetic Instinct of the (i recks in their Choice of Metres. — Different 
Specries of Lyrical Poetry. — The Fragments in Bergk’s Collection. — Proe- 
mia. — Prosodia. — Parthenia. — Piean. — IIyi)orchein. — Dithyramb. — Phal- 
lic Hymn. — Epinikia. — Threnoi. — Scolia. — .iEolian and Dorian Lyrists. — 
The Flourishing Ptjriod of Leslx)s. — Sappho. — Alca'us. — Anacreon. — Na- 
tionality of the Dorian Lyrists. — Spartan Education. — Aleman. — Arion. 
— Stesichorus. — Ibycus. — Simonides. — Greek Troubadours. — ^Style of Si- 
monides. — Pindar, — Later Literary Odes. 

To compress into a single essay all that should be said about 
the Greek lyrical poets is impossible. Yet by eliminating tlie 
writers of elegies Jind iambics, who have been considered sepa- 
rately as gnomic poets and satirists, the field is somewhat nar- 
rowed. Simonides of Amorgos, Archilochus, Theognis, Solon, 
not to mention lesser names, are by this process legitimately ex- 
cluded. The ..iEolian lyrists, with Sappho at their head, and the 
so-(5alh!d Dorian lyrists, who culminate in Pindar, remain. Cast- 
ing a glance backward into the remote shadows of antiquity, we 
find that lyrical poetry, like all art in Greece, took its origin in 
connection with primitive Nature-worship. The song of Linus,* 

* Tolmv 5 ' iv fifOffoim jraiig ^opftiyyi \tyeiy 
ifitpotv KiQdpiZf. ' Xivuv S' virb KftXbv dubev 
XiirraXty xviii. 6(JU. 

A boy, amid them, from a clear-toned harp 

Drew lovely music ; well his liquid voice 

The strings accompanied. — Jjord Trata. 
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referred to by Ilomcr in his description of the shield of Achilles, 
was a lament sung by reapers for the beautiful dead youth who 
symbolized the decay of summer’s prime.* In the funeral chant 
for Adonis, women bewailed the fleeting splendor of the spring ; 
and Uyacinthus, loved and slain by Pha*bus, whom the Laconian 
youths and maidens honored, was again a type of vernal loveli- 
ness defloured. The Bacchic songs of alternating mirth ami 
sadness, which gave birth, through the dithyramb, to tnigedy, 
and through the Comusdiymn to comedy, marked the waxing 
and the waning of successive years, the pulses of the heart of 
Nature, to wliich men listened as the months pfissed over them. 
In their dim beginnings these elements of Greek poetry are hard- 
ly to be distinguished from the dirges and the raptures of Asiati(‘ 
ceremonial, in which the dance and chant and song were mingled 
in a vague monotony — generation after gtmeration exj>ressing the 
same emotions according to traditions ha!i<led down from their 
forefathers. But the Greek genius was endow (‘d with the faculty 
of distinguishing, differentiating, vitalizing, wlwt the Oriental na- 
tions left hazy and confused and inert. Thendore with the very 
earlie.st stirrings of conscious art in Gree(;e we remark a })owerful 
specializing tendency. Articulation succeeds to mere interject ion- 
al utterance. Separate forms of music and of iJietre are devoted, 
with the unerring instinct of a truly aesthetic race, to the expres- 
sion of the several nuMals and passions of the soul. An uncon- 

* Bergk (/V/r® Lyrid Orcpci^ 3 vols., Leipsic, 1806) gives an old Greek 
Linus-song on p. 1297: 

0 Linus, thee the gods did grace : 

For unto thee they gave, most dear, 

First among men the song to raise 
AVith shrill voice sounding high and clear; 

And Pluebus tlu'c in anger slays, 

And Muses mourn around thy bier. 
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ficious psychology leads by intuitive analysis to the creation of 
distinct branches of composition, each accurately adapted to its 
special purpose. 

From the very first commencement of their literature, the 
Greeks thus determined separate styles and established critical 
canons, which, though eiiipiricfilly and spontaneously formed, 
were biised on real relations between the moral and SDsthctical 
sides of art, between feeling and expression, substance and fonn. 
The hexameter was consecrated to epical narrative ; the elegy was 
confiiu‘d to songs of lament or meditation ; the iambic assumed a 
satiric character. To have written a narrative in iambics or a sat- 
ire in lie.vim(;ters would have been odious to Greek taste ; the 
stately march of the dactylic metre seemed unfit for snarling and 
invective ; the quick flight of the iambic did not carry weight 
enough or volume to sustain a lengthy narrative. In the same 
way the infiniUi divisions of lyrical poetry had all their own pe- 
culiar properties. How could a poet have bewailed his loves or 
losses in the stately structure of the l^indaric ode? Conversely, 
a hymn to Pluebus required iimre sonorousness and elaboration 
than the recurring stanzjis of the Sapphic or Alcaic otfered. It 
mis the business, therefore, of the Greek poet, after duly consid- 
ering his subject, to select the special form of poetry consecrated 
by long usage f(»r his particular j)urj)ose ; to conform his language 
to some s[)ecies of music inseparable from that style, and then, 
within the prescribed limits both of metre and of melody, to ex- 
ercise his imagination as freely as lie could, and to produce nov- 
elty. This amoufit of fixity in the forms of poetry and music 
arose from the cxfjuisite tact and innate taste <^f tlie Greek race. 
It wfis far from being a piece of scholastic pedantry or of Chi- 
nese conservatism. No ; the diction, metre, and music of an ele- 
gy or an ode tended to assume a certain form as naturally as the 
ingredients of a ruby or a sapphire crystallize into a crimson or 

19 
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an azure stone. The discrimination shown by the Greeks in all 
the technicalities of art remained in full vigor till the decline of 
their literature. It was not until the Alexandrian age that they 
began to confound these delicate distinctions, and to use the idyl- 
lic hexameter for all subjects, whether narrative, descriptive, elegi- 
ac, encomiastic, hymeneal.* Then, and not till then, the Greeks 
descended to that degradation of art which prevailed, for instance, 
in England during what we call the classic period of our literature. 
Under the influence of Dry den and of Pope, an English poet used 
no metre but the heroic couplet, whether he were writing a play, 
an epigram, a satire, an epic, an eclogue, an elegy, or a didactic 
epistle; thus losing all elasticity of style, all the forcc^ which aj)- 
propriate form communicates to thought. 

To catalogue the minute subdivisions of the art of lyric poetry 
in Greece, to show how wisely their several limits were prescribed, 
how firmly adhered to, and to trace the connection of choral song 
with all the afiairs of public and private life, would be a task of 
some magnitude. Colonel Mure, in a well-known passage, writes : 
“ From Olympus down to the workshop or the sheep-fold, from 
Jove and Apollo to the wandering mendicant, every rank and de- 
gree of the Greek community, divine or human, had its own prop- 
er allotment of poetical celebration. The gods had their by inns, 
nomes, paeans, dithyrambs; great men had their encomia and ep- 
inikia ; the votaries of pleasure their erotica and symposiaca ; the 
mourner his threnodia and elegies ; the vine-dresser had his cpi- 
lenia ; the herdsmen their bucolica ; even the beggar his eiresione 
and chelidonisma.” Lyrical poetry in Greece was not produced, 

♦ Many poems of the Syracusan idylHsts are valuable liistorically as adap- 
tations of the hexameter to subjects essentially lyrical. In the Adoniaxus®, 
the Epithalamium Helen®, the Lament for Bion, etc., we trace a lyrical inspi- 
ration overlaid by the idyllic form. Theocritus must have worked on the 
lines of old choral poetry. 
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like poetry in modern times, for the student, by men who find 
they have a taste for versifying. It was intimately intertwined 
with actual life, and was so indispensable that every town had its 
professional poets and choruses, just as every cliurch in Europe 
now has its organist, of greater or less pretension. The mass of 
lyrical poetry which must have existed in Greece was probably 
enoryious. We can only compare it to the quantity of church 
music that exists in Germany and Italy, in MS. and print, good, 
bad, and indifferent, unknown and unexplored, so voluminous that 
no one ventures to sift it or reduce it to order. Of this largo 
mass we possess tlie fnigments. Just as the rocky islands of the 
.^Egean Arcliipelago testify to the existence of a submerged tract 
of mountain heights and valleys, whose summits alone appear 
above the waves, so tlie odes of Pindar, the waifs and strays of 
Sappho, Simonides, and others, are evidences of the loss we have 
sustained. They prove that beneath the ocean of time and obliv- 
ion remain forever buried stores of poetry which might have been 
sufficient to form the glory of a literature less rich in masterpieces 
than the Greek. To collect the fragments, to piece them togeth- 
er, to ponder c»ver them until their scattered indications offer some 
suggestion of the whole which has been lost, is all that remmns 
for the modern student. Like the mutilated marbles of Praxite- 
les, chips broken off from bass-reliefs and statues, which are disin- 
terred from the ruins of Rome or Herculaneum, the minutest por- 
tions of the Greek lyrists have their value. We must be thankful 
for any two words of Sappho that survive in authentic juxtapo- 
sition, for any licmistich that may be veritably styled a relic of 
“ some tender-hearted scroll of pure Simonides.” 

Chance has wrought fantastically with these relics. The lyr- 
ists, even in classical days, fell comparatively early into neglect. 
They were too condensed in language, too difficult in style, too sub- 
lime in imagination for the pedants of the later empire. Long be* 
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fore its close, Greek literature was oppressed with its own wealth ; 
in the words of Livy, magnitudine lahoravit sua. Taste, too, be- 
gan to change; sophistic treatises, idyllic verses, novelettes in 
prose, neat epigrams, usurped upon the grander forms of com- 
position. The stagnation, again, of civic life under imperial sway 
proved unfavorable to the composition of national odes and to cho- 
lic celebrations in which whole peoples took a part. So disd^nful 
in her alms-giving has Fortune been, that she has only flung to us 
the epinikian odes of Pindar; while his hymns to the gods, his 
processional chants, and his funeral dirges, are lost. Young Ath- 
ens, Alexandria, and Byzantium cared, we may conceive, for poems 
which shed lustre on athletic sports and horsc«racing. Trainers, 
boxers, riders, chariot-drivers — all the muscular section of the pub- 
lic — had some interest in by-gone Pythian or Olympian victories. 
But who sought to j)reservc the antiquated hymns to Pheebus and 
to Zeus, when the rites of Isis and Serapis and the Phrygian moth- 
er were in vogue ? The outspoken boldness of the erotic and sa- 
tiric lyrists stood them in bad stead. Wlien Theodora was ex- 
hibiting her naked charms in the arena, who could commend the 
study of Anacreon in the school-room? Degeneracy of public 
morals and prudery of literary taste go not unfrequently togeth- 
er. Tlierefore, the Emperor Julian proscribed Archilochus; and 
what Julian proscribed, the Christians sought to extirpate. To 
destroy an ode of Sappho was a good work. Consequently, wc 
possess no complete edition of even a section of the works of 
any lyrist except Pindar : what remains of the others has been 
preserved in the works of critics, anecdote-mongers, and grainiiia- 
rians ; who cite tantalizing passages to prove a rule in syntax, to 
illustrate a legend or a custom, to exemplify a canon of taste. 
Imbedded in ponderous prose, these splintered jewels escaped the 
iconoclastic zeal of the monks. Thanks be to Athenseus above 
all men (the author of an imaginary dialogue in fifteen bulky 
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books on every topic of Greek antiquity), to Longinus, to Philos- 
tratus, to Maximus Tyrius, to Plutarch the moralist, to Stobieus, 
to Ilcphfiestion, to Ilerodian, and to the host of other Dryasdusts 
from whose heaps of shot rubbisli Bcrgk and his predecessors 
have sorted out the fragments of extinguished stars ! As a mas- 
terpiece of patient, self-denying, scientific, exhaustive investiga- 
tion, the three volumes of Bergk arc unrivalled. Every author 
of antiquity has been laid under contribution, subjected to criti- 
cal analysis, compared and confronted with his fellow-witnesses. 
The result, reduced to the smallest possible com})ass, yields a 
small glittering heap of pure gold-dust, a little handful of aurif- 
erous deposit sifted from numberless river-beds, crushed from 
huge masses of unfertile (juartz. In our fwlmiration of the schol- 
ar’s ingenuity, we almost forget our sorrow for so much irrepara- 
ble waste. 

Before proceeding to consider the justi(‘c of the time-honored 
division of Greek lyrics into ^Eolian and Di)rian, it will be well 
to pass in review a few of the principal cliisses into which Greek 
choral poetry may be divided. Only thus can any idea of its 
richness and variety be formed. The old Homeric v/irca, or 
hymns dedicated to special deities, were intended to be sung at 
festivals and rhapsodical contests. Their technical name was pro- 
emia, or preludes — preludes, that is, to a longer recitation ; and 
on this account, as they were chanted by the poet himself, they 
were written in hexainetiTs. With them, therefore, we have noth- 
ing here to do. Processional hymns, or prosodia, on the contra- 
ry, were strictly lyrical, and (constituted a large portion of the 
poetry of Pindar, Aleman, and Stesichorus. They were sung at 
solemn festivals by troops of men and maidens walking, crowned 
with olive, myrtle, bay, or oleander, tt) the shrines. Their style 
varied with the occasion and tlie character of the deity to whom 
they were addressed. When Uecuba led her maidens in dire ne* 
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cessity to the shrine of Pallas, the prosodion was solemn and car* 
nest. When Sophocles, with lyre in hand, headed the chorus 
round the trophy of Salainis, it was victorious and martial. If 
we wish to present to our mind a picture of these processional 
ceremonies, we may study the frieze of the Parthenon preserved 
among the Elgin Marbles. Those long lines of maidens and 
young men, with baskets in their hands, with flowers and palm- 
branches, with censers and sacred emblems, are marching to the 
sound of flutes and lyres, and to the stately rhythms of antipho- 
nal chanting. When they reach the altar of the god, a halt is 
made ; the libations are poured ; and now the music changes to a 
solemn and spondaic measure — for the tenn spondaic seems to be 
derived from the fact that the libation-hymn was composed in a 
grave and heavy metre of full feet, llephaestion has preserved a 
spondaic verse of Terpander which illustrates this rhythm : 

OTrkv^utfAtv ralg Mpdjua^ 
vaicriv Mbtaaig 
Kai ry Mbfffdpxfit 
Aarovg vici.* 


In the age of Greek decadence the honors of the prosodion 
were sometimes paid to men. Athenajus gives this lively de- 
scription of the procession which greeted Demetrius Poliorketes : 
** When Demetrius returned from Leucadia and Corey ra to Ath- 
ens, the Athenians received him not only with incense and gar- 
lands and libations, ])ut they even sent out processional choruses, 
and greeted him with ithyphallic hymns and dances : stationed 
by his chariot- wheels, they sang and danced and clianted that he 
alone was a real god ; the rest were sleeping, or were on a journey, 
or did not exist ; they called him son of Poseidon and Aphrodite, 

* ** Pour we libations to Memory’s daughters, the Muses, and to the Mus^ 
leading son of Lcto.” 
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eminent for beauty, universal in his goodness to mankind; then 
tlicy prayed and besought and supplicated him like a god,” The 
hymn which they sang may be read in Bergk, vol. iii. p. 1314. 
It is one of the most interesting relics of antiquity.* 

For the sake of its rare and curious metre alternating the iam- 
bic and trochaic rhythms, I have faced the difficulties of transla- 
tion, and liavc ventured on the following version : 

See how the mightiest gods, and best-beloved 
Towards our town are winging ! 

For lo, Demcter and Demetrius 
This glad day is bringing ! 

She to perform her daughter’s solemn rites ; 

Mystic pomps attend her : 

He, joyous as a god should be, and blithe, 

Comes with laughing splendor. 

Show forth your triumph ! Friends all, troop around ! 

Let him shine above you ! 

Be you the stars to circle him with love ; 

He’s the sun to love you. 

Hail, offspring of Poseidon, powerful god, 

Child of Aphrodite ! 

The other gods keep far away from earth ; 

Have no ears, though mighty ; 

They are not, or they will not hear us wail : 

Thee our eye bcholdeth ; 

Not wood, not stone, but living, breathing, real, 

Thee our prayer enfoldeth. 

Jirst give us peace ! Give, dearest, for thou canst : 

Thou art Lord and Master 1 


* Plutarch records with just indignation the honors of this sort paid by 
Aratus to Aiitigonus : “ He offered sacrifices, called Antigonea, in honor of 
Antigonus, and sang paeans himself, with a garland on his head, to the praise 
of a wastedy coummptivc Mneedtynian'*'* Clconienes). The words in ital- 

ics strongly express a true Greek sense of disgust for the barbarian and the 
weakling. 
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The Sphinx, who not on Thebes, but on all Greece 
Swoops to gloat and pasture ; 

The wtEtolian, he who sits upon his rock, 

Like that old disaster ; 

He feeds upon our flesh and blood, and we 
Can no longer labor ; 

For it was ever thus the jEtolian thief 
Preyed upon his neighbor; 

Him punish thou, or if not thou, then send 
G^dipus to harm him, 

WhoMl cast this Sphinx down from his cliff of pride, 

Or to stone will charm him. 

A special kind of prosodia were the Parthenia, or processional 
hymns of maidens ; such, for example, as the Athenian prls sang 
to Pallas while they climbed the staircase of the Parthenon. Aris- 
tophanes has presented us with a beautiful example of antiphoniil 
Parthenia at the end of his Lysistrata^ where choruses of Athe- 
nian and Spartan girls sing turn and turn about in rivalry. Ale- 
man won his laurels at Sparta by the composition of this kind of 
hymn. A fragment (Bergk, p. 842) only remains to show what 
they were like : “ No more, ye honey-voiced, sweet-singing maid- 
ens, can my limbs support me ; oh, oh, that I were a cerylus, who 
skims the flower of the sea with halcyons, of a dauntless heart, 
the sea-blue bird of spring !” Such Parthenia, when addressed to 
Phoebus, were called Daphnephorica ; for the maidens carried lau- 
rel-branches to his shrine. A more charming picture cannot be 
conceived than that which is presented to our fancy by these 
white-robed virgins, each with her rod of bay and crown of laurel- 
leaves, ascending the marble steps of the temple of the Dorian 
god. John Lyly, who had imbibed the spirit of Greek life, has 
written a hymn, “ Sing to Apollo, god of day !” which might well 
have been used at such a festival. 

The prosodia of which we have been speaking were addressed 
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to all the gods. But there were other choric hymns with special 
names, consecrated to the service of particular deities. Of this 
sort was the pssan, sung to I^hoebus in his double character of a 
victorious and a healing god. The paean was both a song of war 
and of peace ; it was the proper accompaniment of the battle and 
the feast. In like manner the hyporehera, which, as its name im- 
plies, was always accompanied by a dance, originally formed a por- 
tion of the cult of Phfjebus. The chorus described in the /Hady 
xviii. 590, and the glorious pageant of Olympus celebrated in the 
Hymn to Apolloy 180, were, technically speaking, hyporchems. 
As the paean and the hyporchem were originally consecrated to 
Apollo, so the dithyramb and the phallic hymn belonged to Di- 
onysus. The dithyramb never lost the tempestuous and enthu- 
siastic character of Bacchic revelry ; but in time it grew from be- 
ing a wild celebration of the mystic sufferings of Bacchus into 
the sublime art of tragedy. Arion forms the point of this transi- 
tion, lie seems to have thrown a greater reality of passion and 
dramatic action into his choruses, which led to the introduction 
of dialogue, and so by degrees t(» tragedy proper. Meanwhile 
the dithyramb, as a tumultuous choric song, retained its individual 
existence. As Arion had devoted his genius to the cultivation of 
the tragic or cyclic chorus, Lasos, the master of Pindar, stamped 
his own style upon the dithyrainbic ode as it continued to be 
used at festive meetings. Every town in Greece had its choro- 
didascalus, a functionary whom Aristophanes ridicules in the per- 
son of Kinesias in the Birds,* He is introduced warbling the 
wildest, windiest nonsense, and entreating to have a pair of wings 
given him that he may chase his airy ideas through the sky. The 
phallic hymn, from whicli in like manner comedy took its ori- 
gin, was a mad outpouring of purely animal exultation. Here 
the wine-god was celebrated a.s the pleasure-loving, drunken, las- 
♦ See Frere, vol. W. pp. 200, 201. 
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civiouB deity. Aristophanes, ac^in, our truest source of informa- 
tion respecting all the details of Greek life, supj)lies us with an in- 
stance of one of these songs, and of the simple rites which accom- 
panied its performance.* In the Frogs^ also, the Master of Com- 
edy has presented us with an elaborate series of Bacchic hymns. f 
Here the phallic and satyric element is combined with something 
of the grandeur of the dithyrambic ode ; the curious mixture of 
sarcasm, obscenity, and splendid poetry oilers a striking instance 
of Greek religious feeling, so incomprehensible to modern minds. 
It is greatly to be regretted that our information respecting the 
dithyramb and the phallic chorus has to be obtained fnmi a dra- 
matic poet rather than from any perfect specimens of these com- 
positions. Bergk’s Collection, full as it is, yields nothing but hints 
and fragments.^ 

Passing to the lyrics, which were connected with circumstances 
of human life, the first to be mentioned are epinikia, or odes sung 
in honor of victors at the games. Of these, in the splendid scries 
of Pindar and in the fragments of Simonides, we have abundant 
examples. We are also able to trace their development from the 
simple exclamation of rij veWa ^ KaXX/re*:f,§ the composition of 
which was ascribed to Archilochus, and which Pindar looked back 
upon with scornful triumph. Indeed, in his hands, to use the 
phrase of Wordsworth, “ the thing became a trumpet, whence he 
blew soul-animating strains.” The epiriikian ode was the most 
costly and splendid flower in the victor’s wreath. Pindar com- 
pares the praise which he pours forth for Diagoras the Rhodian 
to noblest wine foaming in the golden goblet, which a father gives 
to honor his son-in-law, the prime and jewel of his treasure-house. 

* See Trans, of Ackarnians^ Frere, vol. ii. p. 17. 

f Frere’s TVanalation, vol. ii. pp. 241-246. 

t See, however, the interesting archaic hymns to Dionysus, pp. 1299, 1800. 

§ Bergk, p. 716; Pindar, Olymp,^ ix. 1. 
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The occasions on which such odes were sung were various— cither 
when the victor was being crowned, or when he was returning to 
his native city, or by torchlight during the evening of the victori- 
ous day, or at a banquet after his reception in his home. On one 
of these occiisions the poet would appear with his trained band of 
singers and musicians, and, taking his stand by the altar of the 
god to whom the victor offered a thanksgiving sficrificc, would 
guide the choric stream of song through strophe and antistroplie 
and epodc, in sonorous labyrinths of eulogy and mythological al- 
lusion — prayer, praise, and admonition mingling with the fumes 
of intoxicating poetry. Of all these occasions the most striking 
must have been the commemoration of a victory in the temple of 
Zeus at Altis, near Olympia, by moonlight. Tlic contest luis taken 
place during the day ; and the olive-wreath lias been placed upon 
the head, say, of Myronides, from Thebes. Having rested from 
his labors, after the bath and the banquet, crowned with his vic- 
torious garland and with fillets bound about his hair, he stands 
surrounded by his friends. Zeus, in ivory and gold, looks down 
from his marble pedestal. Through the open roof shines a moon 
of the south, glancing aslant on statue and column and carved 
bass-relief; while below, the red glare of torches, paling its silver, 
dickers with fitful crimson on the glowing faces of young men. 
Then swells the choral hymn, with praise of Myronides and praise 
of Thebes, and stonny flights of fancy shooting beyond sun and 
stars. At its close follow libation, dedication, hands upraised in 
prayer to Zeus. Then the trampling of sandalled feet upon the 
marble floor, the procession with songs still sounding to the tem- 
ple-gate, and on a sudden, lo! the full moon, the hills and plain 
and solemn night of stars. The baud disperses, and the Comus 
succeeds to the thanksgiving. 

As a contnist to the epinikia we may take the different kinds 
of threnoi, or funeral songs. The most primitive was called 
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cpikedeion, a dirge or coronach, improvised by women over the 
bodies of the dead.* The lamentations of Helen and Androma- 
che for Hector, and of the slave-girls for Patroclus, are Homeric 
instances of this species. Euripides imitates tliem in his trage- 
dies — in the dirge sung by Antigone, for instance, in the Ph(je- 
nisaoBy and in the wailings of Hecuba for Astyanax in the Troades. 
A different kind of threnos were the songs of Linus, Hyacinth, 
Adonis, and others, to which I have already alluded in the begin- 
ning of this chapter. The finest extant specimen of this sort is 
Bion’s Lament for AdonUy which, however, was composed in the 
idyllic age, wlion the hexameter had been substituted for the rich- 
er and more splendid lyric metres. A third class of threnos con- 
sisted of complex choral hymns composed by poets like Simonides 
or Pindar, to be sung at funeral solemnities. Many of our most 
precious lyric fragments, those which embody philosophical reflec- 
tions on life and dim previsions of another world, belong to dirges 
of this elaborate kind. 

Marriage festivals offered anotlier occasion for lyric poetry. 
The hymeneal, sung during the wedding ceremony, the epithala- 
mium, chanted at the house of the bridegroom, and many other 
species, have been defined by tlie grammarians. Unfortunately 
we possess nothing but the merest dehria of any true (ireek ode of 
this kind. Sapplio’s are the best. We have to study the imita- 
tions of her style in Catullus, the marriage chonis at the end of 
the Birds of Aristophanes, and the epithalamium of Helen by-^ 
Theocritus, in order to form a reniob* conception of what a Sap- 
phic marriage cliorus might have been. In banque*! songs we are 
more fortunate. Abundant are tlic panenia of Alcieus, Anacreon, 

• It is interesting to observe that this custom of the funeral dirge, impro- 
vised with wild inspiration by women, has iajen preserved almost to the pres- 
ent day in Corsica. A collection of these corfinachs, called Foeeri in the lan- 
guage of the island, was published in 1855 at Bastia, by Oesare Fabiaui. 
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Theognis, and others. Scolia, or catches, so called from their ir- 
regular metrical structure, were also in vogue at banquets ; and 
of these popular songs a sufficient number are preserved. A 
drunken passage in the works of Aristophanes brings before us 
atfer a lively fashion the ceremonies with which the scolion and 
the wine-cup circled the syinposiiiin together.^ Of all these catch- 
es the most celebrated in ancient days was the panegyric of Uar- 
inodius and Aristogeiton, attributed to Callistratus. As I have 
the opportunity of printing from MS. a translation of this song 
by the late Professor Conington, I will introduce it here : 

In a wreath of myrtle Fll wear my glaive, 

Like llarmodius and Aristogeiton brave, 

Who, striking the tyrant down, 

Made Athens a freeinairs town. 

Harmodius, our darling, thou art not dead ! 

Thou liv’st in the isles of the blest, ’tis said, 

With Achilles first in sjieed, 

And Tydidcs Diomede. 

In a wreath of myrtle Fll wear my glaive. 

Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton brave. 

When the twain on Athena’s day 
Did the tyrant Hipparchus slay. 

For aye shall your fame in the land be told, 

Uarmodius and Aristogeiton l>old, 

Who, striking the tyrant down, 

Made Athens a freeman’s town. 

The whole collection of scolia in Bergk (pp. 1287-1 29(5) is full 
of interest, since these simf)Ie and popular songs can^y us back 
more freshly than elaborate poems to the life of the (ireeks. One 
of these, attributed to Simonides, sums up the qualities which a 
Greek most desired : 

t Translated by Mitchell, vol. ii. p, 282, in his Diavit turned Gentleman, 
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iryiaivtiv fiiv apiarov dvdpi Ovartjif 
Mripov Sk ipvdv KoXbv yivitfOaiy 
TO rpirov Si nXovTelv aSoXiogy 
Kai TO TiTopTov tipdv peTd tUv ^iXwv»* 

Unlike Solomon, when asked what he would take from the 
Lord as a gift, the Greek poet does not answer Wisdom, but first 
Health, secondly Beauty, thirdly Wealth untainted by fraud, and 
fourthly Youth in the society of friends. The last thought of 
this little poem is expanded very beautifully in another scolion : 

avv poi TTiviy (rui^/3a, ervvepa, (WffTnpavri^opiiy 
tritv pot paivopivtp paiveoy trvv out^povi trot^ovei : 

“ Drink with me, be young with me, love with me, wear crowns 
with me, when I am mad be mad with me, be wise with me when 
I am wise.” The verb awrifidv is almost untranslatable. Of an- 
other kind is the scolion of Hybrias the Cretan, translated thus 
into English verse by Thomas Campbell : 

My wealth’s a burly spear and brand, 

And a right good shield of hides untanned, 

Which on my arm I buckle : 

With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 

With these I make the sweet vintage flow, 

And all around me truckle. 

* “ To be in health is the best thing for mortal man ; the next best to be 
of form and nature beautiful ; the third, to enjoy wealth gotten without fraud ; 
and the fourth, to be in youth’s bloom among friends.” The Greek suspicion 
of wealth, abundantly illustrated in the Gnomic elegies, might be further ex- 
emplified by this fragment ascribed to Timocreon: 

Would, blind Wealth, that thou hadst been 
Ne’er on land or ocean seen, 

Nowhere on this upper earth ! 

Hell’s black stream that gave thee birth 
Is the proper haunt for thee. 

Cause of all man’s misery ! 
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But your wights that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 

Nor joy to draw the sword: 

Oh, 1 bring those heartless, hapless drones, 

Down in a trice on their marrow-bones, 

To call tnc king and lord. 

This catch brings before our eyes in a very lively picture the 
lawless Freiherr of early Dorian barbarism. Another species of 
the scolion is more sentimental : Would that I were a fair lyre 
of ivory, and that fair boys bore me to the Bacchic Choir ; would 
that I were a fair, new, and mighty golden jar, and that a fair 
woman bore me with a pure heart.” Again, we find moral pre- 
cepts in these catches. “ Whoso betrayeth not a friend hath great 
honor among men and gods, according to my mind.” 

While on the subject of scolia, it will not do to pass over the 
most splendid specimen we have in this order of composition. It 
is a fragment from l*indar (Bergk, p, 327), to translate which, I 
feel, is profanation : 

O soul, ’tis thine in season meet, 

To pluck of love the blossom sweet. 

When hearts arc young ; 

But he who sees the blaring beams, 

The light that from that forehead streams, 

And is not stung ; — 

Who is not storm-tost with desire, — 

Lo ! he, I ween, with frozen fire. 

Of adamant or stubborn steel. 

Is forged in his cold heart that cannot feel 

Disowned, dishonored, and denied 
By Aphrodite glittering-eyed, 

He eitlicr toils 

All day for gold, a sordid gain, 

Or bent beneath a woman's reign. 

In petty broils, 
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Endures her insolence, a drudge, 

Compelled the common path to trudge ; 

But I, apart from this disease. 

Wasting away like wax of holy bees, 

Wtiieh the sun’s splendor wounds, do pine. 

Whene’er 1 see the young-limbed bloom divine 
Of boys. Lo ! look you well ; for hero in Tenedos, 

Grace and Persuasion dwell in young Theoxenos. 

Of the many different kinds of lyric poetry consecrated to love 
and intended for recitation by sinpjlc musicians, it is not possible 
to give a strict account. That the Greeks cultivated the sere- 
nade is clear from a passage in the Ecclesiazum of Aristophanes, 
which contains a graceful though gross specimen of this kind of 
song. The children’s songs (Bergk, 1303-1307) about flowers, 
tortoises, and hobgoblins are too curiously illustrative of Greek 
manners not to merit a passing notice, nor can I here omit a 
translation of the only Swallow-song preserved to us. Athenaous, 
to whom we owe this curious relic, localizes the Chelidoriisma in 
Rhodes, referring it particularly to the district of Lindas.’*' In 
spring time the children went round the town, collecting doles 
and presents from house to house, and singing as they went : 

She is here, she is here, the swallow ! 

Fair seasons bringing, fair years to follow ! 

Her belly is white, 

Her back black as night ! 

From your rich house 
Boll forth to us 
Tarts, wine, and cheese ; 

Or if not these. 

Oatmeal and barley-cake 
The swallow deigns to take, 


* Athen., Ai6., viil 360. 
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What ahall we have ? or must we hence away? 

Ttianks, if you give ; if not, we’ll make you pay I 

The house-door hence we’ll carry ; 

Nor shall the lintel tarry ; 

From hearth and home your wife we’ll rob ; 

She is BO small, 

To take her off will be an easy job ! 

Whate’er you give, give largess free ! 

Up ! open, open to the swallow’s call I 
No grave old men, but merry children we ! 

After this lengthy, but far from exhaustive, enumeration of tha 
kinds and occasions of lyrical poetry in Greece, we may turn to 
consider the different parts played in their cultivation by the 
several chief families of Hellas. It is remarkable that all the 
great writers of elegies and iambics were lonians ; Theognls of 
Megara is the only Dorian whose genuine poems are celebrated ; 
and against his we have to set the bulk of Solon, Mimnermus, 
Phocylides, Callinus, and Tyrtmus, all lonians.*** Not a single 
Dorian poet seems to have composed iambics, the rigid discipline 
and stnnig sense of dceoruni in a Dorian state probably rendering 
the cultivation of satire impossible. We are told that the Spar- 
tans would not even suffer Archiloclius to lodge as a stranger 
among them. But when we turn to lyric poetry — to the poetry 
of stanzas and strophes — the two other families of tlie Greeks, the 
-^]olians and the Dorians, hike the lead. As a Dorian was excep- 
tional among the elegists, so now an Ionian will be comparatively 
rare among the lyrists. So great was the sesthetical conservatism 
of the Greeks that throughout their history their primitive dis- 
tinctions of dialect arc never lost sight of. When the Athenians 
developed tri^edy, they wrote their iambics in pure Attic, but 
they preserved a Dorian tone in tlieir choruses. The epic hex- 

♦ This begs the question of the nationality of Tyrtasus, who, according to 
antique tradition, was of Attic origin, but who writes like a Spartan. 

20 
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ameter and the elegy, on the other hand, retained an Ionian char* 
acter to the last. 

The paths struck out by the -zEolians and Dorians in the do- 
main of lyric poetry were so different as to justify us in speaking 
of two distinct species. When Milton in tlie Paradise Regained 
catalogued the poetical achievements of the Greeks, he assigned 
their true place to these two species in the line — 

charms and Dorian lyric odes. 

The poets and poetesses of the ^gean Islands cultivated a 
rapid and effusive style, polishing their passionate stanzas so ex- 
quisitely that they well deserve the name of charms. The Dorian 
poets, inspired by a graver and more sustained imagination, com- 
posed long and complex odes for the celebration of gods and he* 
roes. The .^lian singer dwelt on his own joys and sorrows; 
tlie Dorian bard addressed some deity, or told the tales of demi- 
gods and warriors. The .^lian chanted his stanzas to the lyre 
or flute ; the Dorian trained a chorus, who gave utterance to his 
verse in dance and song. 

Though the -Ilians were the eldest family of the Hellenic 
stock, their language retaining more than any other dialect the 
primitive character of the Greek tongue, yet they never rose to 
such historical importance as the Dorians and lonians. Geo- 
graphically they were scattered in such a way as to have no def- 
inite centre. We find .Ilians in Elis, in Boeotia, in Lesbos, and 
on the Asian sea-coast south of the Troad. But in course of 
time the iGolians of Elis and Bcsotia were almost identified with 
the Dorians as allies of Sparta, while the .Ilians of Lesbos and 
Asia merged themselves in the Athenian empire. Politically, 
mentally, and morally, they showed less activity than their cous- 
ins of the blood of Dorus and Ion. They produced no lawgivers 
like Lycurgus and Solon ; they had no metropolis like Sparta and 
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Athens ; they played no prominent part in the strupjgle with Per- 
sia, or in the Peloponnesian war. In the later days of Greece, 
Thebes, when Dorized by contact with the Spartans, for a short 
time headed Greece, and flourished with brief splendor. But it 
would not be accurate to give to the ^olian character the credit 
of the fame of Thebes at that advanced period. Yet, for a cer- 
tain space of time, th(^ ^olians occupied the very foreground of 
Greek literature, and blazed out with a brilliance of lyrical splen- 
dor that has never been surpassed. There seems to have been 
something passionate and intense in their temperament, which 
made the emotions of the Dorian and the Ionian feeble by com- 
parison. Lesbos, the centre of .dikilian culture, was the island of 
overmastering passions : the personality of the Greek race burn- 
ed there with a fierce and steady flame of concentrated feeling. 
The energies which the lonians divided between pleasure, poli- 
tics, trade, legislation, science, and the arts, and which the Dorians 
turned to war and state-craft and social economy, were restrained 
by the ^iColians within the sphere of individual emotions, ready 
to burst forth volcanically, Nowdierc in any iige of Greek histo- 
ry, or in any part of Hellas, did the love of physical beauty, the 
sensibility to radiant scenes of nature, the consuming fervor of 
personal feeling, assume such grand proportions and receive so 
illustrious an expression as they did in Lesbos. At first this pas- 
sion blossomed into the most exquisite lyrical poc;try that the 
world has known : this was the flower-time of the ^»lians, their 
brief and brilliant spring. But the fruit it bore wiis bitter and 
rotten, Lesbos became a byword for corruption. The passions 
which for a moment had flamed into the gorgeousness of art, 
burning their envelope of words and images, remained a mere 
furnace of sensuality, from which no expression of the divine in 
human life could be expected. In this the Lesbian poets w^re 
not unlike the Provencal troubadours, who made a literature of 
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love, or the Venetian painters, who based their art upon the 
beauty of color, the voluptuous charms of the flesh. In each 
case the motive of enthusiastic passion sufficed to produce a 
dazzling result. But as soon as its freshness was exhausted 
there was nothing left for art to live on, and mere decadence 
to sensuality ensued. 

Several circumstances contributed to aid the development of 
lyric poetry in Lesbos. The customs of the -iEolians permitted 
more social and domestic freedom than was common in Greece, 
-^olian women were not confined to the harem like lonians, or 
subjected to the rigorous discipline of the Spartans. Wliile mix- 
ing freely with male society, they were highly educated, and ac- 
customed to express their sentiments to an extent unknown else- 
where in history — until, indeed, the present time. Tlic Lesbian 
ladies applied themselves successfully to literature. They formed 
clubs for the cultivation of poetry and music. They studied the 
arts of beauty, and sought to refine metrical forms and diction. 
Nor did they confine themselves to the scientific side of art Un- 
restrained by public opinion, and passionate for the beautiful, 
they cultivated their senses and emotions, and indulged their 
wildest passions. All the luxuries and elegances of life which 
that climate and the rich valleys of Lesbos could afford were at 
their disposal ; exquisite gardens, where the rose and hyacinth 
spread perfume; river-beds ablaze with the oleander and wild 
pomegranate ; olive-groves and fountains, where the cyclamen and 
violet flowered with feathery maiden-hair ; pine-tree-shadowed 
coves, where they might bathe in the calm of a tideless sea ; 
fruits such as only the southern sun and sea-wind can mature; 
marble cliffs, starred with jonquil and anemone in spring, aro- 
matic with myrtle and lentisk and samphire and wild rosemary 
through all the months ; nightingales that sang in May ; temples 
dim with dusky gold and bright with ivory ; statues and frescos 
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of heroic forms. In such scenes as these tlie Lesbian poets lived, 
and thought of love. When we read their poems, we seem to 
have the perfumes, colors, sounds, and lights of that luxurious 
land distilled in verse. Nor was a brief but biting winter want^ 
ing to give tone to their nerves, and, by contrast with the sum- 
mer, to prevent the palling of so much luxury on sated senses. 
The voluptuousness of JEolian poetry is not like that of Persian 
or Arabian art. It is Greek in its self-restraint, proportion, tact. 
We find nothing burdensome in its sweetness. All is so rhyth' 
mically and sublimely ordered in the poems of Sappho that su- 
preme art lends solemnity and grandeur to the expression of un- 
mitigated passion. 

The world has suffered no greater literary loss than the loss of 
Sappho’s poems. So perfect are the smallest fragments preserved 
in Bergk’s Collection — the line, for example (p. 890), dyyc- 
Xoc l^ipMpwyoc which Den Jonson fancifully translated, 

“ the dear glad angel of the spring, the nightingale ” — that we 
muse in a sad rapture of astonishment to think what the com- 
plete poems must have been. Among the ancients Sappho en- 
joyed a unique renown. She was called “ The Poetess,” as 
Homer was called “The Poet.” Aristotle quoted without ques- 
tion a judgment that placed lier in the same rank as Homer and 
Archilochus. Plato in the Phwdrus mentioned her as the tenth 
muse. Solon, hearing one of her poems, praytxl that he might 
not see death till he had learned it. Strabo speaks of her genius 
with religious awe. Longinus cites her love-ode as a specimen of 
poetical sublimity. The epigrammatists call her Child of Aphro- 

• Compare Simonides (Bergk, vol. iii. p. 1143) : 

dyyf\€ icXvrd fapof divoSfiov, 

Kvayta ;^eXt^oT. 

Blithe angel of the perfume-breathing spring. 

Dark-vested swallow. 
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ditc and Eros, nursling of the Graces and I^ersuasion, pride of 
Hellas, peer of Muses, companion of Apollo. Nowhere is a hint 
whispered that her poetry was aught but perfect. As far as we 
can judge, these praises were strictly just. Of all the poets of 
the world, of all the illustrious artists of all literatures, Sappho is 
the one whose every word has a peculiar and unmistakable per- 
fume, a seal of absolute perfection and inimitable grace. In her 
art she was unerring. Even Archiloclius seems commonplace 
when compared with her exquisite rarity of phrase. 

About her life — her brother Charaxus, her daughter Cleis, her 
rejection of Alcaeus and her suit to Phaon, her love for Atthis 
and Anacturia, her leap from the Leucadian cliff — we know so 
very little, and that little is so confused with mythology and tur- 
bid with tlie scandal of the comic poets, that it is not worth while 
to rake up once again the old materials for hypothetical conclu- 
sions. There is enough of heart-devouring passion in Sappho’s 
own verse without the legends of I’haon and the cliff of Ijcucas. 
The .reality casts all fiction into the shade ; for nowhere, except, 
perhaps, in some Persian or Provencal love-songs, can be found 
more ardent expr(;ssions of overnuistering emotion. Whether 
addressing the maidens, whom even in Elysium, as Horace says, 
Sapjiho could not forget; or embodying the profounder yearn- 
ings of an intense soul after beauty, which has never on earth 
existed, but which inflames the hearts of noblest poets, robbing 
their eyes of sleep and giving them the bitterness of tears to 
drink — these dazzling fragments, 

Which still, like sparkles of Greek fire, 

Bum on through time and ne’er expire, 

are the ultimate and finished forms of passionate utterance, dia- 
monds, topazes, and blazing rubies, in which the fire of the soul 
is crystallized forever. Adequately to translate Sappho was be- 
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yond the power of even Catullus : that love-ode which Longinus 
called “ not one passion, but a congress of passions,” and which a 
Greek physician copied into his book of diagnoses as a compen- 
dium of all the symptoms of corroding emotion, appears but lan- 
guid in its Latin dress of “ llle mi par.” Far less has any mod- 
em j)oet succeeded in the task : Ilossetti, who deals so skilfully 
with Dante and Villon, is comparatively tame when he approach- 
es Sappho. Instead of attempting, therefore, to interpret for 
English readers the charm of Sappho’s style,* ** it is best to refer 
to pp. 874-924 of Bergk, where every vestige that is left of her 
is shrined. 

Beside Sappho, Alcaeus pales, llis drinking-songs and war- 
songs have, indeed, great beauty ; but they are not to be named 
in the same breath, for perfection of style, with the stanzas of 
Sappho. Of his life we know a few not wholly uninteresting in- 
cidents. lie was a noble of Mitylene, the capital of Lesbos, where 
he flourished as early as Oil B.C. Alcieus belonged to a family 
of distinguished men. llis brothers Oicis and Antimenidas up- 
held the party of the oligarchy against the tyrant Melanchrus; 
and during the troubles which agitated Mitylene after the fall of 
this despot, while other petty tyrants — Myrsilus, Megalagyrus, 
and the Clcanactids — were attempting to subdue the island, the 
three brothers ranged themselves uniformly on the side of the 
aristocracy. At first they seem to have been friendly with Pit- 
tacus. It was while fighting at his side against the Athenimis at 
Sigeum that Alcajus threw his shield away — an exploit which, 
like Arcliilochus, he celebrated in a poem without ai>parently 
damaging his reputation for valor. Being a stout soldier, a vio- 

* Those who are curious in the matter of metres will find the Sapphic 
stanza reproduced in English, with perfect truth of cadence, in Swinburne’s 

** Sapphics” {Poenut aiid Ballads), The imitations by Horace are far less 
close to the original, 
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lent partisan, the bard of revolutions, and the brother of a pair of 
heroes, he could trifle with this little accident, which less doughty 
waniors must have concealed. When Pittacus was chosen -^ym- 
netes, or dictator with despotic power for the presentation of 
public order, in 589 B.C., Alcaeus and his brothers went into op- 
position and were exiled. All three of them were what in mod- 
em politics we should c^ll High Tories. They could not endure 
the least approach to popular government, the slightest infringe- 
ment of the rights of the nobility. During his exile Alcaeus em- 
ployed his poetic faculty in vituperating Pittacus. His satires 
were esteemed almost as pungent as those of Archilochus. But 
the liberal-minded ruler did not resent them. When Alcams was 
on one occasion taken prisoner, he set him free, remarking that 
“ forgiveness is better than revenge.” Alcaeus lived to be recon- 
ciled with him and to recognize his merits. As a trait in the 
domestic life and fortunes of the Greeks of this time, it is worth 
mentioning that Alcjeus took refuge in Egypt during his banish- 
ment from Lesbos, and that his brother Anti men idas entered the 
service of the king of Babylon. In the same way two English- 
men in the times of the Edwards might have travelled in Ger- 
many or become soldiers of the Republic of Florence. Of the 
Greek oligarch who lent his sword to Nebuchadnezzar — in his 
wars, perhaps, against Jehoiakim or Pharaoh -Necho — we get 
a curious glimpse. Alcaeus greeted him on his return in a 
poem of which we possess a fragment, and which may be par- 
aphrased thus : 


From the ends of the earth thou art come 
Back to thy home ; 

The ivory hilt of thy blade 
With gold is embossed and inlaid ; 

Since for Babylonia host a great deed 
Thou didst work in their need. 
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Slaying a warrior, an athlete of might, 

Royal, whose height 

Lacked of five cubits one span'— 

A terrible man. 

We can fancy with what delight and curiosity Alcaius, who, 
as may he leathered from his poems, was an amateur of armor, 
examined this sword -handle, wrouj^lit perhaps from Ethiopian 
tusks by Egyptian artists, with lotos-flowers or patterns of croco- 
diles, monkeys, and lions. This story of the polished Clreek cit- 
izen’s adventure among the Jews and Egyptians, known to us 
through IIi>ly Writ, touches our imagination with the same 
strange sense of novelty as when we read of the Persian poet 
Sady, a slave in the camp of Richard (^ceur de Lion’s Cru- 
saders. 

Considering the life Alcanis led, it is not strange that he 
should have sung of arms and civic struggles. Many fragments, 
preserv'ed in all probability from the Staaiofica^ or Songs of Se- 
dition, which were very popular among tlu^ anci(‘nts, throw light 
upon the stormier passages of his history, f )rie of these pieces* 
describes the poet’s armory — his polished helmets and wdiite 
horse-hair plumes, the burnished brazen greaves that hang upon 
the wall, the linen breastplates and bucklers thrown in heaps 
about the floor, with Chalkidian blades and girdles and tunics. 
The most striking point about this fragment is its foi>pcry. Al- 
ca5U8 spares no pains to make us know how bright his armor is, 
how carefully his greaves arc fixed against the wall by pegs you 
cannot see {naafraXoic KpvnTOitn wcpieeffteeai), how carelessly the 
girdles and small gear are tossed about in snn»ptiious disarray. 
The poem seems to reveal a luxurious nature delighting in mili- 
tary millinery. No Dorian would have described his weapons 
from this point of view, but would have rather told us how 
♦ Bcrgk, p, 936. 
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often they had been used with effect in the field. The ^Eolian 
character is here tempered with Orientalism. 

Of the erotic poems of Alcseus, only a very few and incon- 
siderable fragments have survived. Horace says of them, ad- 
dressing his lyre : 

Lesbio primum modulate civi, 

Qui ferox bello, tamcn inter arma, 

Sive jactatam religarat udo 
Littore navim, 

Liberum et Musas Venercmquc et illi 
Semper haerentem pucrum canebat ; 

Et Ljeum nigris oculis nigroque 
Crine decorum.* 

Of Lycus we only know, on the authority of Cicero, f that he 
had a wart upon the finger, which Alc®us praised in one of his 
poems. It has also been conjectured that the line oIfoc, i <plX€ 
irat, K'at aXaOea — “ wine, dear boy, and truth” — which Theocritus 
quotes as a proverb at the beginning of his -diolic Idyl, was 
addressed to Lycus. A fragment of far greater interest is the 
couplet preserved by Ilcphaestion,^ in which Alcajus calls on 
Sappho by her name: “ Violet -crowned, pure, sweet-smiling 

* Cam., L 32, thus translated by Gonington : 

Thou, strung by Lesbos* minstrel hand, 

The bard who *mid the clash of steel, 

Or haply mooring to the strand, 

His battered keel, 

Of Bacchus and the Muses sung, 

And Cupid, still at Venus* side, 

And Lycus, t>eautiful and young, 

Dark-haired, dark-eyed. 


f De Nat. Deorum^ i. 28. 


X Sec Bergk, p. 948. 
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Sappho ! I want to say something, but shame prevents me.” 
To this declaration Sappho replied : “ If thy wishes were fair and 
noble, and thy tongue designed not to utter what is base, shame 
would not cloud thine eyes, but thou wouldst speak thy just de- 
sires.” This is all we know about the love-passages between the 
greatest lyrists of the ilioliari school. In this way do the an- 
cient critics tantalize us. Aristotle,* in order to illustrate a moral 
proposition, Ilephfestion, with a view to proving a metrical rule, 
fling these scraps of their wealth forth, little dreaming that after 
twenty centuries the men of new nations and other thoughts will 
eagerly collect the scraps, and long for more of that which might 
have been so freely lavished. Whether Sappho wrote her reply 
in maidenly modesty because the advances of Alcieus were really 
dishonorable, or whether she affected indignation to conceal a 
personal dislike for the poet, we cannot say. Aristotle or Hc- 
phjcstion might, probably, have been able to tell us. But the 
one was only thinking of the signs of shame, while the atten- 
tion of the other was riveted upon the “ so-called dodecasyllabk 
Alcaic,'^ 

The most considerable remains of the lyrics of Alcaeus are 
drinking-songs — praises of wine, combined with reflections upon 
life and appropriate descriptions of the different seasons. No 
time was amiss for drinking, to his mind : the heat of summer, 
the cold of winter, the blazing dog-star and the driving tempest, 
twiliglit with its cheerful gleam of lamps, mid-day with its sun- 
shine — all suggest reasons for indulging in the cup. Not that 
we are justified in fancying Alcaeus to have been a vulgar toper : 
he retained .dSolian sumptuousness in liis pleasures, and raised the 
art of drinking to an aosthctic altitude. One well-known piece 
from the Pareunia of Alcaeus is capable of translation into Eliza- 
bethan rhymed verse as follows : 

19 . 
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The rain of Zeus descends, and from high heaven 
A storm is driven : 

And on the running water-brooks the cold 
Lays icy hold : 

Then up ! beat down the winter ; make the fire 
Blaze high and higher; 

Mix wine as sweet as honey of the bee 
Abundantly ; 

Then drink with comfortable wool around 
Your temples bound. 

We must not yield our hearts to wot^, or wear 
With wasting care ; 

For grief will profit us no whit, my friend, 

Nor nothing mend : 

But this is our best medicine, with wine fraught 
To cast out thought. 

The debt of Horace to Alcaeus must have been immense. The 
fragment just translated is the original of the nintli ode of the 
first book. The fragment on the death of Myrsilus, rvy yprj fit- 
OvtrSrfPj shows where Horace found the model for the last ode of 
the first book. Again, “O navis referent” (Ilor., CV/nw., i. 14) is 
based on an ode of the Lesbian poet of which we possess a frag- 
ment* Between the temperaments of Horace and of Alcapus, as 
between those of Catullus and of Sappho, there were marked sim- 
ilarities and correspondences. The poetry of both Horace and 
Alcaeus was polished rather than profound, admirably sketched 
rather than richly colored, more graceful than intcmsc, less pas- 
sionate than reflective. In Sappho and Catullus, on the other 
hand, we meet with richer and more ardent natures : they are 
endowed with keener sensibilities, with a sensuality more noble 
because of its intensity, with emotions more profound, with a 
deeper faculty of thought, that never loses itself in the shallows 
of “ Stoic-Epicurean acceptance,” but simply and exquisitely ap- 
• Bcrgk, p. 936. 
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prehcnds the facts of human life. Wliere Horace talks of Orcus 
and the Urn, Catullus sings : 

Soles occidere et redire possunt, 

Nobis cun serael occidit brevis lux 
Nox cst perpctua una dormienda. 

This contrast between the polished sententiousness of Horace and 
the pathetic outcry of Catullus marks the difference between two 
clfisses of poets to whom Horace and Alcaeus, Sappho and Catul- 
lus, respectively belong. 

Of the other Lesbian poets, Erinna and Darnophila, we know 
but little: the one survives in a single epigram — if we reject the 
epitaphs on Haucis ; the other is a mere name. It is noticeable 
that of the four Lesbian poets three are women. We may re- 
nuunber that in Thebes, which was also an -diolian city, Myrtis 
and Corinna rivalled Pindar. 

To tli(^ list of i'Kolian poets, Anacreon, though an Ionian by 
birth and an Ionian in temperament, is generally added, because 
he cultivaUnl the lyrical stanza of personal emotion. Into the 
dEolian style Amicrcon introduced a new and uncongenial ele- 
ment. 11 is passion had none of Sappho’s liery splendor, none of 
the haughtiness and restlessness which distinguished Alcieus, 
I’here was a vein of levity, almost of vulgarity, in the lonians, 
which removed them from the altitudes of Dorian heroism and 
yEolian enthusiasm. This tincture of flippancy is discernible in 
Anacreon. Life and love come easily to him. The roses keep 
no secrets for his ears, such as they told to ?iappho : they serve 
very well for garlands when he drinks, and have a pleasant smell, 
especially in myrrh. The wine-cup does not suggest to him vari- 
ety of seasons — the frozen streams of winter, the parched breath 
of the dog-star — as w^ith Aleaius: he tipples and gets drunk. 
His loves, too, an^ facile — neitluT permanent nor tem[)estuous. 
The girls and boys of whom he sings were flute-players and cup- 
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bearers, servants of a tyrant, instrumenta libidinisj chosen for 
their looks, as the poet had been selected for the sweetness of his 
lyre with twenty chords. He never felt the furnace of Sappho, 
whose love, however criminal in the estimation of modern moral- 
ists, was serious and of the soul. The difference between the 
lives of these throe lyrists is very striking. Alcaous was a politi- 
cian and party leader. Sappho was the centre of a free society 
of female poets. Anacreon was the courtier and laureate of ty- 
rants. He won his first fame with Polycrates, at whose death 
Hipparchus fetched him to Athens in a trireme of fifty oars. Be- 
tween Bacchus and Venus he spent his days in palaces; and died 
at the ripe age of eighty-five at Teos, choked, it is reported, by a 
grape-stone — a hoary-headed roue^ for whom the rhyme of the 
mediaeval Arcipoeta might have been written : 

Meum eat propositum, 

In taberna mori, etc. 

It need not be remarked that of the genuine poems of Anacreon 
we possess but few (pp. 1011-1045 of Bergk). His great popu- 
larity in Greece led to innumerable imitations of his lighter style.* 
Tliese are fully preserved in Bergk’s Collection (pp. 1046-1108). 

The Dorian style offers a marked contrast to the -^Jolian. In 
the case of the Ionian satirists and elegists, and in that of the 
^olian lyrists, the national peculiarities of the art resulted from 
national qualities in the artists. This is not the case with the so- 

* The people of Athens gave him a statue on their Acropolis. The Teians 
struck his portrait on coins. Critias said that his poems would last as long 
as the Oottabos in Hellas. He did in fact exactly represent one side, and 
that the least heroic side, of the character of the Hreeks — their simple love 
of sensual pleasure. As mere Hedonism grew, so did the songs and the style 
of Anacreon gain in popularity, whereas the stormier passion of Sappho be- 
came unfashionable. 
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called Dorian poets. The great lyrists of this school are, with 
one exception, of extraction foreign to the Dorian tribe. Aleman 
was a Lydian; Stesichorus acknowledged an Ionian colony fof 
his fatherland ; Ariou was a Lesbian ; Simonides and Bacchylides 
were Ionian ; Pindar was Boeotian ; Ibycus of Rhegium alone was 
a Dorian. Why, then, is the style called Dorian ? Because the 
poets, though not Dorian by birth, wrote for Dorian patrons in 
the land of Dorians, to add splendor to ceremonies and solemni- 
ties in vogue among the Dorians. The distinctive features of 
this, the most sublime branch of Greek lyrical poetry, have been 
already hinted at : these elaborate choral hymns, in which strophe 
answers to antistrophe, and epodc to epode, chanted by bands of 
singers and accompanied at times by dancing, were designed to 
give expression, no longer to personal emotions, but to the feel- 
ings of great congregations of men engaged in the celebration of 
gi)d8 and heroes and illustrious mortals. Why this species of 
choral poetry received the patronage and name of the Dorian tribe 
may be seen by glancing at the institutions peculiar to this sec- 
tion of the Hellenic family. The Dorians, more than any other 
Greeks, lived in common and in public. Their children were ed- 
ucated, not at home, but in companies, beneath the supervision 
of state-officers. Girls as w'ell as boys submitted to gymnastic 
training, and were taught to sacrifice domestic and personjil to 
political and social interests. Tutored to merge the individual in 
the mass, habituated to associate together in large bodies, the Do- 
rians felt no need of venting private feeling. Their personal 
emotions were stunted ; they liad no separate wants and wishes, 
aspirations and regrets, to utter. Yet the sense of melody and 
harmony which was rooted so profoundly in the Greek tempera- 
ment needed some outlet even here; while the gymnastic and 
athletic exercises practised by the Dorians rendered Jiera pe- 
culiarly sensitive, not only to the beauties of the human body, 
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but also to the refinements of rhythmical movement. The spirit- 
ual enthusiasm for great and glorious actions, which formed the 
soul of the Greek race, flamed with all the greater brilliancy among 
Dorians, because it was not narrowed, as among the .Ilians, to 
the selfish passions of the individual, or diverted, as among loni- 
ans, to meditation or satire ; but was concentrated on public in- 
terests, on religious and heroic traditions, on all the thoughts and 
feelings which stimulate a large political activity. The Dorians 
required a poetry which should be public, which should admit of 
the participation of many individuals, which should give utter- 
ance to national enthusiasms, which should combine the move- 
ments of men and women in choric evolutions with the melodies 
of music and the sublime words of inspired prophecy. In brief, 
the Dorians needed poets able — 

“to inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and public 
civility, to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in right 
tune; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of 
God^s Almightiness, and what he works, and what ho suifers to be wrought 
with high Providence. . . . Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, 
in virtue amiable or grave ; whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all the 
changes of that which is called fortune frc)ra without, or the wily subtleties 
and reflexes of man's thoughts from within ; all these things, with a solid 
and treatable smoothness, to paint out and describe.” 

But here arose a difficulty. With all their need of the highest 
and most elaborate poetry, with all their sensibility to beauty, the 
Dorians thouglit it beneath the dignity of a citizen to practise 
the arts. Their education, almost exclusively military and gym- 
nastic, unfitted them, at all events in Sparta, for studies indispen- 
sable towards gaining proficiency in any science so elaborate as 
that of choral poetry. Drilled to abstinence, obedience, and si- 
lence, dwelling in a camp, without privacy or leisure, how could a 
Spartan, that automaton of the State, be expected to produce 
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poetry, or excel in any fine art ? A Spartan king, on being shown 
the most distinguished musician of his age, pointed to his cook 
as the best maker of black broth. Music, if music they must 
have ; poetry, if poetry were required by some divinely implanted 
instinct ; dancing, if dancing were a necessary compliment to the 
Deity, must be imported by these warriors from foreign lands. 
Thus the Spartans became the patrons of stranger artists, on 
whom they imposed their laws of taste. Tliey pressed the flexi- 
ble Ionian, the passionate Lesbian, the languid Lydian, the acute 
Athenian, into their service, and made them use the crabbed Do- 
rian speech. They said : We want such and such odes for our 
choruses ; we wish to amuse our youths ami maidens, and to hon- 
or the gods with pompous harmonies ; you, men of art, write for 
us, sing for us ; but be careful to comprehend our character ; and 
remember that, though you are lonians or Lesbians, your inspi- 
ration must be 1 )oriaii. They got what they required. The so- 
called Dorian lyric is a genuine product of tlie Dorian race, al- 
though its greatest masters were foreigners and aliens. Much 
after the same fashion did England patronize Handel in the last 
century ; in the same way may Handers oratorios be called Eng- 
lish music; for though the English ai*e not musicians, and aro 
diffident in general of the artist class, yet neither Germans nor 
Italians nor French have seen produced upon their soil such co- 
lossal works of art; in the service of a highly intellectual religion. 

It is interesting to reflect. u])on the influence of the Dorian race 
in the evolution of Greek art. That, as a nation, they possessed 
the germs of artistic invention, and that their character expressed 
itself very clearly in aesthetic forms, is evident from the existence 
of the Dorian style in architecture, and the Dorian mood in mii- 
aic, both of which reflect their bromi simjflicity and strength dis- 
daining ornament. The same stamp they impressed upon Greek 
poetry, through the instruments they selected from other tribes. 
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Had it not been for the strict legislation of Lycurgus, which, by 
forcing Sparta into a purely political developniont, and establish- 
ing a complete community of life among the citizens, checked the 
emergence of that individuality which is so all-important to the 
artist, Sparta might have counted her great sculptors, poets, mu- 
sicians, orators, and painters, in rivalry with l^heidias, Sophocles, 
Damon, Pericles, Polygnotus. As it was, though without hands 
to paint and carve, without lips to sing and plead, the stubborn 
Dorian race set its seal on a wide field of (Ireek art.* 

The elaborate works of the chi)ral lyrists may be regardt^d as 
the highly wrought expansions of rudiments already existing 
among the Dorians. Aleman, Arion, and Stesichonis, the three 
masters who formed choral poetry from the materials indicated 
to us in the poems of Homer, and who had to blend in one har- 
monious whole the sister arts of dancing, music, and poetry, so as 
to present a pompous appeal to the intellect through speech, and 
through the ear and eye, found ready to their hands such simple 
songs as may be read in Bcrgk, pp, 1297-1303. The dithyramb 
of the women of Elis : “ Come, hero, Dionysus, to the holy sea- 
temple, attended by the Graces, and nishing on with oxen-lioof I 
Holy ox ! Holy ox !” The chorus of the old men, men, and boys 
at Sparta : “ We once were stalwart youths : we are ; if thou 
likest, try our strength : we shall be ; and far better too !” The 
march-song of the Spartans in their rhythmic revels : “ Advance, 
boys, set your feet forward, and dance in the reel better still.” 
From these had to be trained the complex and magnificent work 
of art, which culminated in a Pythian ode of I^indar ! Aleman 
was a native of Sardis, and a slave of Agesilaus the Spartan. He 

* It is unhistorical to confound the Dorians with the Spartans, who were 
a specially trained section of the Dorian stock. Yet it will be seen that, in 
relation at least to lyric poetry, Sparta fairly may be taken as (he Dorian 
state. 
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flourished at Sparta between 671 and 631 B.C., composing Par- 
thenia for tlic maidens of Taygetus. Wlio does not know his 
lines upon the valley of Eurotas ? “ Sleep holds the mountain 

summits and ravines, the promontories and the watercourses ; 
leaves, and creeping things, and whatsoever black earth breeds; 
and wild beasts of the hills, and bees, and monsters in the hol- 
lows of the dark blue deep; and all the wide-winged birds are 
sleeping.” Junior to Aleman was Arion, who spent most of his 
time with Periandcr at Corinth. His contribution to choral po- 
etry wjis the elaboration of the dithyramb. Hut of his work we 
have unforturmt(‘ly not a single fragment left. The piece that 
bears his name (Bcrgk, p. 872) has to be ascribed to some tolera- 
ble poet of the Kiiri{>idcan period. II is life is involved in my- 
thology ; most beautiful is the oft- told tale of his salvation from 
the sc4i waves by an enamoured dolphin — a fish, by the way, which 
Athemeus dignified by the title of rt koi (j)i\av\oc (f^ong- 

loving and flute-loving), and which Aristotle cjills <l>tXav6ptMnroQ 
(aifectionatc to men). Rather more is known about Stesichorus. 
He was a native of Himera in Sicily, but possibly a Locrian by 
descent. His [>arents called him Tisias, but he took liis more fa- 
mous name from his profession. Stesichorus is a title that might 
have been given to any chorus-master in a Gre(‘k city ; but Tisijis 
of Himera won it by being emphatically the author of the choric 
system. Antiquity recognized in him the inventor of strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode, with the corresponding movements of 
tlic dance, wliich were designated the Triad of Stesichorus. A 
remark made by Quintilian about this poet — that h<’ sustained 
the burden of the epos w-ith his lyre — foniis a valuable criticism 
on his style. In tlie days of Stesichorus, the epic proper had lost 
its vitality ; but people still felt the liveliest interest in heroic le- 
gends, and loved to connect the celebration of the past with their 
ceremonies. A lyrical j)oct had therefore so to treat the myths 
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of Hellas that choruses should represent them in their odes and 
semi-dramatic dances. It is probable that Stesichorus made far 
more use of mythical material than Pindar, dealing with it less 
allusively and adhering more closely to the epic form of narra- 
tive. When we hear of his ode, the Orestea, being divided into 
three books (whatever that may mean), and read the titles of the 
rest — Cerberus, Cycnus, Scylla, Eiiropa, the Sack of Troy, the 
Nostoi, and Geryonis — we are led to suspect that his choral com- 
positions were something of the nature of rncdiajval mystery- 
plays — semi-lyrical, semi-dramatic poems, founded on the relig- 
ious legends of the past. Stesichorus did not confine himself to 
this species of composition, but wrote hymns, en(‘()mia, and pjeans, 
like other professional lyrists who succeeded him, and invented a 
curious kind of love-tale from real life. One of these romantic 
poems, called Calyce, was about a girl who loved purely but un- 
happily, and died. Another, called Rhadina, told the forlorn tale 
of a Samian brother and sister put to death by a cruel tyrant. 
It is a pity that these early Greek novels in verse are lost. We 
might have found in them the fresh originals of ],)aplinis and 
Chloe, or of the romances of Tatius and lleliodorus. Finally, 
Stesichorus composed fables, such as the Horse and the Stag, and 
pastorals upon the death of Daphnis, in which he proved himself 
true to his Sicilian origin, and anticipated Theocritus. Enough 
has been said about Stesichorus to show that he was a richly in- 
ventive genius — one of those facile and abundant natures who 
excel in many branches of art, and who give hints by wdiich pos- 
terity may profit. Yet with all his genius he was not thorough- 
ly successful. His pastorals and romances were abandoned by 
his successors; his epical lyrics were lost in the tragic drama. 
Like many other poets, he failed by coming at a wrong moment, 
or else by adhering to forms of art which could not long remain 
in vogue. In his attempt to reconcile the epical treatment of 
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mythology with the choric system of his own invention, he 
proved tliat he had not fully grasped the capabilities of lyrical 
poetry. In his endeavor to create an idyllic and romantic spc' 
cies, he was far before his age. 

The remaining choral poets of the Dorian style, of whom the 
eldest, Ibycus, dates half a century later than Arion, received from 
their predecessors an instnirnent of poetical expression already 
nearly complete. It was their part to use it as skilfully as possi- 
ble, and to introduce such changes as might render it more pol- 
ished. Excellence of workmanship is particularly noticeable in 
what remains of Ibycus, Simonides, Bacchylides. These latter 
lyrists arc no longer local poets : under the altered circumstances 
of Ilellas at the time of the Persian war, art has become Panhel- 
lenic, the artists cease to be the sen'ants of one state or of one 
deity ; they range from city to city, giving their services to all 
who seek for them, and embracing the various tribes and religious 
rites of the collected Greeks in their sesthetic sympathy. Now, 
for the first time, poets began to sell their songs of praise for 
money. Simonides introduced the practice, which had something 
shocking in it to (ireek taste, and which Plato especially censures 
as sophistic and illiberal in his Protagoras. Now, too, poets be- 
came the friends and counsellors of princes, mixing freely in the 
pplitics of Samos, Syracuse, Agrigentum, Thessaly; mding the 
tyrants Polycrates, Uicro, Theron, the Scopads, with their advice. 
Simonides is said to have suspended hostilities between Thcron 
and lliero by his diplomatic intercession after their armies had 
been drawn up in battle-array. Petrarch did not occupy a more 
important place among the princes and republics of media3val 
Italy. Under these new conditions, and with this expansion of 
the poet’s calling, the old chanicter of the Dorian lyric changed. 
The title Dorian is now merely nominal, and the dialect is a con- 
ventional language consecrated to this style* 
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Ibycus was a native of Rhegium, a colony of mixed lonians 
and Dorians. To which of these families he belonged is not cer- 
tain. If we judged by the internal evidence of his poems, we 
should call him an Ionian ; for they are distinguished by voluptu- 
ous sweetness, with a dash of almost -^olian intensity. Ibycus 
was a poet-errant, carrying his .songs from state to state. The 
beautiful story of the cranes who led to the discovery of his mur- 
der at Corinth, though probably mythical, like that of Arion's 
dolphin, illustrates the rude lives of these Greek troubadours, 
and shows in what respect the sacer vates^ servant of the Muses 
and beloved of Phoebus, was held by the people. Ibycus was re- 
garded by antiquity as a kind of male Sappho, llis odes, com- 
posed for birthday festivals and banquets, were dedicated chiefly 
to the praise of beautiful youths ; and the legends which adorned 
them, like those of Ganymede or Tithonus, were approi)riate to 
the erotic style. Aristophanes, in the Thesmophoriazusa^ makes 
Agathon connect him with Anacreon and Alcajus, as the three 
refiners of language. It is clear, therefore, that in his art Ibycus 
adapted the manner of Dorian poetry to the matter of yEolian or 
Ionian love-chants. Of his poetry we have but few fragments. 
The following seems to strike the keynote of his style : “ Love 
once again looking upon me from his cloud-black browns, with 
languishing glances, drives me by enchantments of all kinds to 
the endless nets of Cypris: verily I tremble at his onset, as a 
chariot-horse, who hath won prizes, in old age goes grudgingly to 
try his speed in the swift race of cars.” In another piece he 
compares the onset of Love to a downrush of the Thracian north 
wind armed with lightning. This fragment, numbered first in 
Bergk’s Collectimi, is taken from Athenaeus, who quotes it to 
prove the vehement emotion of the poet : 

In spring Cydonian apple-trees. 

Watered by fountams ever flowing 
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Through crofts unmown of maiden goddesses, 

And young vines, ’ncath the shade 
Of shooting tendrils, tranquilly are growing. 

Meanwhile for me Love never laid 
In slumtHir, like a north-wind glowing 
With Thracian lightnings, still doth dart 
Blood-parching madness on my heart, 

From Kupris hurtling, stormful, wild, 

Lording the man as erst the child. 

It is interesting to compare the (ILffereut metaphors whereby 
the early lyrists imag(?d the assaults of the Love-god. Sappho 
describes him in one place as a youth arrayed with a flamc-color- 
ed chlamys descending from heaven ; in another she calls him 
a limb-dissolving, bitter-sweet, impracticable wild beast ; ” again, 
she compares the state of her soul under the influence of love to 
oak-trees torn and shaken by a mountain whirlwind. Anacreon 
paints a fine picture of Love like a blacksmith, forging his soul 
and tempering it in icy torrents. The dubious winged figure 
armed with a heavy sword, which is carved upon the recently 
discovered column from the Temple of Ephesus, if he be the 
Love-god, and not, as some conjecture. Death, seems to have been 
conceived in the spirit of these energetic metaphors. The Greeks, 
at the period of Anacreon and Ibycus, were far from having as 
yet imagined the baby Cupid of Moschus, the Epigrammatists, 
and the Alexandrian Anacreontics. lie was still a terrible and 
passion - stirring power — no mere malicious urchin coming by 
night with drenched wings and unstrung bow to reward the poet’s 
hospitality by wounding him; no naughty boy wlio runs away 
from his mother and steals honeycombs, no bee-like elf asleep in 
rosebuds. 

Simonides is a far more brilliant representative than Ibycus, 
both of Greek choral poetry in its prime, and also of the whole 
literary life of Hellas during the period which immediately pre- 
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ceded and followed the Persian war. He was born in the island 
of* Ceos, of pure Ionian blood and breeding ; but the lonians of 
Ceos were celebrated for their (TUMppoerifvrj (reserve, or self-re- 
straint), a quality strongly marked in the poems of Simonides. 
In his odes we do not trace that mixture of ^fColian passiem and 
that concentration upon personal emotions which are noticeable 
in those of Ibycus, but rather a Dorian solemnity of thought and 
feeling, qualifying Simonides for the arduous functions to which 
he was called, of commemorating in elegy and epigram and fu- 
neral ode the achievements of Hellas against Persia. Simonides 
belonged to a family of professional poets; for the arts among 
the early Greeks were hereditary ; a father taught the trade of 
flute-playing and chorus-leading and verse-making to his son, who, 
if he had original genius, became a great poet, as was the faiv of 
Pindar; or, if he were endowed with commonplace abilities, re- 
mained a journeyman in art without discredit to himself, perform- 
ing useful functions in his native place.* Simonides exercised 
his calling of chorus-teacher at Carthsea in Ceos, and lived, at the 
XOf)i/yciov, or resort of the chorus, near the temple of Apollo. 
But the greater portion of his life, after he had attained celebrity, 
was passed with patrons — with Hipparchus, who invited him to 
Athens, where he dwelt at amity with Anacreon, and at enmity 
with Pindar’s master, Lasos; with the Scopads and Aleuads of 
Thessaly, for whom he composed the most touching threnoi and 

The dramatic art was hereditary among the AthcniariB. Ailschylus left a 
son, Euphorion, and two nephews, Philocles and Astydamas, who produced 
tragedies. The last is reported to have written no fewer than two hundred 
and forty plays. lophon, tlic son, and Sophocles, the grandson, of the great 
Sophocles, were dramatists of some repute at Athens. Euripides had a 
nephew of his own name, and Aristophanes two sons who followed the same 
calling. It is only from families like the Bachs that we can draw any mod- 
em parallel to this transmission of an art from father to son in the same 
race. 
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the most brilliant panegyrics, of which fragments have descended 
to 118 ; finally, with Iliero of Syracuse, who honored him exceed- 
ingly, and when he died consigned him to the earth with princely 
funeral pomp. The relations of Simonides to these patrons may 
be gathered from numerous slight indications, rone of which are 
very honorable to his character. For instance, after receiving the 
hospitality of Hipparchus, he composed an epigram for the statue 
of llarmodins, in which he calls the murder of tlie tyrant “ a great 
light rising upon Athens.” Again, ho praisid the brutal Scopas, 
son of (Veon, in an ode which is celebrated, both as being con- 
nected with the most dramatic incident in the poet's life, and also 
as having furnished Plato with a theme for argument, and Aris- 
totle with an ethical quotation — “To be a good man in very 
truth, a square without blame, is hard.” This proposition Plato 
discusses in the ProUtffimts, while Aristotle cites the phrase, rerpd- 
ywi'oc at'iv \l/ 6 yov (four-square without fault). From the general 
teiK^r of th(‘ fragments of this ode, from Plato's criticism, and 
from what is known about the coarse nature of Scopas, who is 
being praised, we must conjecture that Simonides attempted to 
whitewash his patron’s chanicter by depreciating the standard of 
momlity. With Ionian facility and courtly compliment, he made 
excuses for a bad man by pleading that perfect goodness was un- 
attainable. Scopas refused to pay the price required by Simoni- 
des for the poem in question, telling him to get half of it from 
the Dioscuri, who had also been eulogized. This w^as at a ban- 
ejuet. While the king was laughing at his own rude jest, a ser- 
vant whispered to the poet that two goodly youths waited without, 
desiring earnestly to speak with him. Simonides left the palace, 
but found no one. Even as he stood looking for his visitors, he 
heard the crash of l)cams and the groans of dying men. Scopas 
with his guests had been destroyed by the falling of the roof, and 
Simonides had received a godlike guerdon from the two sons of 
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Tyndareus. This story belongs, perhaps, to the same class as the 
cranes of Ibyciis and the dolphin of Arion. Yet there seems to 
be no doubt that the Scopad dynasty was suddenly extinguished ; 
for we hear nothing of them at the time of the Persian war, and 
we know that Simonides composed a threuos for the family. 

The most splendid period of the life of Simonides was that 
which he passed at Athens during the great wars with Persia. 
Here he was the friend of Miltiades, Theinistocles, and Pausanias. 
Here he composed his epigrams on Marathon, Therm opy he, Sala- 
mis, Plataca — poems not destined to be merely sung or consigned 
to parchment, but to be carved in marble or engraved in letters 
of imperishable bronze upon the works of the noblest architects 
and statuaries. The genius of Simonides is unique in this branch 
of monumental poetry. His couplets — calm, simple, terse, strong 
as the deeds they celebrate, enduring as the brass or stone which 
they adorned — animated succeeding generations of Greek patri- 
ots ; they were transferred to the brains of statesmen like Pericles 
and Demosthenes, inscribed upon the fleshy tablets of the hearts 
of warriors like Clcomenes, Pelopidas, Epaminondas. We are 
thrice fortunate in possessing the entire collection of these epi- 
grams, unrivalled for the magnitude of the events they celebrate, 
and for the circumstances under which they were composed. 
When we reflect what would have become of the civilization of 
the world but for these Greek victories — when we remember that 
the events which these few couplets record transcend in impor- 
tance those of any other single period of history — we are almost 
appalled by the contrast between the brevity of tlie epigrams and 
the world-wide vastness of their matter. In reviewing the life of 
Simonides, after admitting that he was greedy of gain and not 
adverse to flattery, we are bound to confess that, as a poet, he 
proved himself adequate to the age of Marathon and Salamis. 
He was the voice of Hellas — the genius of Fame, sculpturing 
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upon her brazen shield with a pen of adamant, in austere letters 
of indelible gold, the achievementH to which the whole world 
owes its civilization. Happy poet! Had ever any other man 
so splendid a heritage of song allotted to him ? 

In style Simonides is always pure and exquisitely polished. 
The ancients called him the swe(;t poet — Melicertes — •par excel- 
lence, His (TU}<ppoiTv%'rf^ or tempered self-restraint, gives a mellow 
tone not merely to his philosophy and moral precepts, but also to 
his art. He has none of Pindar’s rugged majesty, volcanic force, 
gorgeous exuberance : he docs not, like Pindar, pour forth an in- 
exhaustible torrent of poetical ideas, chafing against each other in 
the eddies of breathless inspiration. On the contrary, he works 
up a few thoughts, a few carefully selected images, with patient 
skill, producing a perfectly harmonious result, but one which is 
always bordering on the common jdacc. Like all correct poets, he 
is somewhat tame, though tender, delicate, and exquisitely beauti- 
ful. l^indar electrifies his hearer, seizing him like the eagle in 
Dante’s vision, and bearing him breathless through the ether of 
celestial fiame. Simonides leads us by the hand along the banks 
of pleasant rivers, through laurel groves, and by the porticos of 
sunny temples. What he possesses of quite peculiar to his own 
genius is pathos — the pathos of romance. This appeai*s most 
remarkably in the fragment of a threnos which describes Danae 
afioat upon the waves at night. It is with the greatest diffidence 
that I ojffer a translation of what remains one of the most perfect 
pieces of pathetic poetry in any literature : 

When, in the carven chest, 

The winds that blew and waves in wild unrest 
Smote her with fear, she, not with cheeks unwet, 

Her arms of love round Perseus set, 

And said : 0 child, what grief is mine ! 

But thou dost slumber, and thy baby breast 
Is sunk in rest. 
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Here in the cheerless brass-bound bark, 

Tossed amid starless night and pitchy dark. 

Nor dost thou heed the scudding brine 
Of waves that wash above thy curls so deep, 

Nor the shrill winds that sweep, — 

Lapped in thy purple robe’s embrace, 

Fair little face ! 

But if this dread were dreadful too to thee, 

Then wouldst thou lend thy listening ear to me ; 

Therefore I cry, — Sleep, babe, and sea be still. 

And slumber our unmeasured ill ! 

Oh, may some change of fate, sire Zeus, froni thee 
Descend, our woes to end ! 

But if this prayer, too overbold, offend 
Thy justice, yet be merciful to mo 1 

The careful development of simple thoujrhts in Simonides may 
best be illustrated by the fragment on the three hundred Spartans 
who died at Therm opy he : 

“Of those who died at Thermopyl® glorious is the fate and fair the doom; 
their grave is an altar ; instead of lamentation, they have endless fame ; their 
dirge is a chant of praise. Such winding-sheet as theirs no rust, no, nor all- 
oonquering time, shall bring to naught. But this sepulchre of brave men hath 
taken for its habitant the glory of Hellas. Leonidas is witness, Sparta’s 
king, who hath left a mighty crown of valor and undying fame.” 

The antitheses are wrought with consummate skill ; the fate of 
the heroes is glorious, their doom honorable. So far the eulogy 
is commonplace ; then the same thought receives a bolder turn : 
their grave is an altar. Wc do not lament for them so much as 
hold them in eternal memory ; our very songs of sorrow become 
pseans of praise. What follows is a still further expansion of the 
leading theme: rust and time cannot affect their fame; Hellas 
confides her glory to their tomb. Then generalities are quitted ; 
and Leonidas, the protagonist of Thermopylce, appears. 

In his threnoi Simonides has generally recourse to the common 
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grounds of consolation, which the Ionian elegists repeat ad nau- 
searriy dwelling upon the shortness and uncertainty and ills of life, 
and tending rather to depress the survivors on their own account 
than to comfort them for the dead.* In one he says, “ Short is 
the strength of men, and vain arc all their cares, and in their brief 
life trouble follows upon trouble ; and death, that no man shuns, 
is hung above our heads — for him both good and bad share 
equally.” It is impossible, while reading this lachrymose lament, 
to forget the fragment of that mighty threnos of Pindar’s which 
sounds like a trumpet-blast for immortality, and, trampling under 
feet the glories of this world, reveals the gladness of the souls 
who have attained Elysium : 

For them the night all through, 

In that broad realm below, 

The splendor of the sun spreads endless light ; 

’Mid rosy meadows bright, 

Their city of the tombs with incense-trees, 

And golden chalices 
Of flowers, and fruitage fair, 

Scenting the breezy air, 

Is laden. There with horses and with play. 

With games and lyres, they while the hours away. 

On every side around 
Pure happiness is found, 

Witli all the blooming beauty of the world ; 

There fragrant smoke, upcurled 
From altars where the blazing fire is dense 
With perfumed frankincense, 

Burned unto gods in heaven, 

Through all the land is driven, 


* The reputation gained by Simonides among the ancients for the sorrow 
of his song is proved by the phrase of Catullus, — ** Moestius lachrymis Simo- 

uidcis ” (more sad than tears shed by Simonides). 
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Making its pleasant place odorous 
With scented gales and sweet airs amorous. 

The same note of melancholy reflection upon transient human 
life may be traced in the following fragment ascribed to Simoni- 
des. He is apparently rebuking Cleobuliis of Lindus in Rhodes 
for an arrogant epigraph inscribed upon some steld. 

Those who arc wise in heart and mind, 

O Lindian Cleobulus, find 
Naught in thy shallow vaunt aright ; 

Who with the streams that flow for aye, 

The vernal flowers that bloom and die, 

The fiery sun, the moon’s mild rays, 

The strong sea’s eddying water-ways, 

Matchest a marble pillar’s might — 

Lo, all things that have being are 
To the high gods inferior far ; 

But carven stone may not withstand 
Even a mortal’s ruthless hand. 

Therefore thy words no wisdom teach 
More than an idiot’s idle speech. 

What has been said about Simonides applies in a great measure 
also to Bacchylidcs, who was his nephew, pupil, and faitliful foh 
lower. The personality of Bacchylides, as a man and a poet, is 
absorbed in that of his uncle — the greater bard, the more distin- 
guished actor on the theatre of the world. While Simonides 
played his part in public life, Bacchylides gave himself up to the 
elegant pleasures of society ; while Simonides celebrated in epi- 
grams the military glories of the Greeks, Bacchylidcs wrote wine- 
songs and congratulatory odes. Ills descriptions of Bacchic in- 
toxication and of the charms of peace display the satnc careful 
word-painting as the description by Simonides of Ori)heus, witli 
more luxuriance of sensual suggestion. His threnoi (*xhil)it tlie 
same Ionian despondency and resignation — a dead settled calm, 
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an elegant stolidity of epicureanism. That this excellent, if some- 
what languid, lyrist may receive his due meed of attention, I have 
selected his most important fragment, the Praise of Peace^ for 
translation (Bcrgk, voL iii. p. 1230) : 

To mortal men Peace giveth these good things : 

Wealth, and the flowers of honey-throated song ; 

The flame that springs 

On carven altars from fat sheep and kine, 

Slain to the gods in heaven ; and, all day long, 

Games for glad youths, and flutes, and wreaths, and circling wine. 
Then in the steely shield swart spiders weave 
Their web and dusky woof : 

Rust to the pointed spear and sword doth cleave ; 

The brazen trump sounds no alarms ; 

Nor is sleep harried from our eyes aloof. 

But with sweet rest my bosom warms : 

The streets are thronged with lovely men and young, 

And hjinns in praise of boys like flames to heaven are flung. 

The tone common to Simonides and Bacchy lidos in funeral po- 
ems will be illustrated by the four following fragments f 

Being a man, say not what comes to-morrow. 

Nor, seeing one in bliss, how long Hwill last ; 

For wide-winged fly was ne’er of flight so fast 
As change to sorrow. 

Nay, not those elder men, who lived of yore, 

Of sceptred gods the half-immortal seed. 

Not even they to prosperous old age wore 
A life from pain and death and danger freed. 

Short is the strength of men, and vain their trouble, 

Through their brief ago sorrows on sorrows double ; 

O'er each and all hangs death escaped by none ; 

Of him both good and bad an equal lot have won. 


* See Bergk, vol. iii. pp. 1128, 1120, 1182, 1227. 
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For mortal men not to be bom is best, 

Nor e’er to see the bright beams of the day ; 

Since, as life rolls away, 

No man that breathes was ever alway blest 

Here wc must stop short in the front of Pindar — the Hamlet 
among these lesser actors, the Shakespeare among a crowd of in- 
ferior poets. To treat of Greek lyrical poetry and to omit Pin- 
dar is a paradox in action. Yet Pindar is so colossal, so much 
apart, that he deserves a separate study, and cannot be dragged 
in at the end of a bird’s-eye view of a period of literature. At 
the time of Pindar, poetry was sinking into mannerism. He 
by the force of his native originality gave it a wholly fresh di- 
rection, and created a style as novel as it was inimitable. Like 
some high mountain-peak, upon the border-land of plain and less- 
er hills, he stands alone, sky-piercing and tremendous in his soli- 
tary strength. 

Before, however, entering upon the criticism of Pindar’s j>oc- 
try, it will be of service to complete this review of the Greek lyric 
by some specimens of those later artificial literary odes, a few of 
which have been preserved for us by the anthologists and gram- 
marians. The following Hymn to Virtue has a special interest, 
since it is ascribed to Aristotle, the philosopher, and makes allu- 
sion to his friend, the tyrant of Atameus. The comparative dry- 
ness of the style is no less characteristic of the age in which the 
poem is supposed to have been written, than its animating mo- 
tive, the beauty of Virtue, is true to the Greek conception of mo- 
rality and heroism. 

Virtue, to men thou bringest care and toil ; 

Yet art thou life’s best, fairest spoil ! 

O virgin goddess, for thy beauty’s sake 
To die is delicate in this our Greece, 

Or to endure of pain the stem strong ache. 
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Such fruit for our souPs ease 
Of joys undying, dearer far than gold 
Or home or soft-eyed sleep, dost thou unfold! 

It was for thee the seed of Zeus, 

Stout Heraklcs, and Leda's twins, did choose 
Strength-draining deeds, to spread abroad thy name : 

Smit with the love of thee, 

Aias and Achileus went smilingly 
Down to Death’s portal, crowned with deathless fame. 

Now, since thou art so fair. 

Leaving the lightsome air, 

Atameus’ hero hath died gloriously. 

Wherefore immortal praise shall be his guerdon : 

His goodness and his deeds are made the burden 
Of songs divine 

Sung by Memory’s daughters nine, 

Hymning of hospitable Zeus the might 
And friendship firm as fate in fate’s despite. 

The next is a Uytnn to Health, hardly loss true to Greek feel- 
ing than the Hymn to Virtue. Simonides, it will be remembered, 
liad said that the fii-st and best possession to be desired by man is 
licaltli. The ode is but a rlietorical expansion of this sentence, 
showing that none of the good things of human life can be en- 
joyed without physical well-being. 

Health ! Eldest, most august of all 
The blessed gods, on thee I call ! 

Oh, let me spend with thee the rest 
Of mortal life, securely blest ! 

Oh, mayst thou be my house-mate still. 

To shield and shelter me from ill ! 

If wealth have any grace, 

If fair our children’s face ; 

If kinghood, lifting men to bo 
Peers with the high gods* empery ; 

20 
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If young Love’s flying feet 
Through secret snares be sweet ; 

If aught of all heaven’s gifts to mortals sent, 

If rest from care be dear, or calm content — 

These goodly things, each, all of them, with thee 
Bloom everlastingly, 

Blest Health ! Yea, Beauty’s year 
Breaks into spring for thee, for only thee ! 

Without thee no man’s life is aught but cold and drear. 

As an example of the ptean or the prosodial hymn, when it as- 
sumed a literary form, I may select an ode to Phmbus, which 
bears the name of Dionysius. Apollo is licre addressed in his 
character of Light-giver, and leader of the lesser powers of heav- 
en, The stars and the moon are his attendants, rejoicing in his 
music, and deriving from his might their glory. 

Let all wide heaven be still ! 

Be silent vale and hill, 

Earth and whispering wind and sea, 

Voice of birds and echo shrill ! 

For soon amid our choir will be 
Phoebus with floating locks, the Lord of Minstrelsy f 
0 father of the snow-browed mom ; 

Thou who dost drive the rosy car 
Of day’s wing-footed coursers, borne 
With gleaming curls of gold unshorn 
Over heaven’s boundless vault afar ; 

Weaving the woof of myriad rays. 

Wealth-scattering beams that bum and blaze, 

Enwinding them round earth in endless maze 2 
The rivers of thy fire undying 

Beget bright day, our heart’s desire : 

The throng of stars to greet thee flying 
Through cloudless heaven, join choric dances, 

Hailing thee king with ceaseless crying 
For joy of thy Phoebean lyre. 

In front the gray-eyed Moon advances 
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Drawn by her snow-white heifers o’er 
Night’s silent silvery dancing-floor ; 

With gladness her mild bosom bums 
As round the d»dal world she turns. 

From these specimens we may infer the character of that semi- 
ethical, semi-religious lyric poetry which was produced so copi- 
ously in Greece, and of which we have lost all but accidental rem- 
nants. Though not to be compared for grandeur of style and 
abundance of grace with the odes of Pindar and the fragments 
of Simonides, they display a careful workmanship, a clear and 
harmonious development of ideas, that make us long, alas too 
vainly, for the treasures of a literature now buried in irrevocable 
oblivion. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PIKEAR. 

His Life. — Legends connected with him. — The Qualities of his Poetry. — The 
Olympic Games. — Pindar’s Professional Character. — His Morality. — His 
Religious Belief. — Doctrine of a Future State. — Rewards and Punish* 
ments. — The Structure of his Odes. — The Proeraia to his Odes. — His Dif- 
ficulty and Tumidity of Style. 

Pindar, in spite of his great popularity among the Greeks, of- 
fers no exception to the rule that we know but little of the lives 
of the illustrious poets and artists of the world. His parents be- 
longed to the town of Cynoscephalae ; but Pindar himself resided 
at Thebes, and spoke of Thebes a.s his native place — Bjy/3a /iurtp 
l^a. That his father warn called I>aiphantus appears tolerably 
certain ; and we may fix the date of his birth at about 522 B.C. 
He lived to the age of seventy-nine ; so that the flourishing period 
of his life exactly coincides with the great l*ersian struggle, in 
which be lived to see Hellas victorious. He had three children — 
a son, Daiphantus, and two daughters, Eumetis and Protomache. 
His family was among the noblest and most illustrious of Thebes, 
forming a branch of the ancient house of the -d£geida3, who set- 
tled both at Thebes and Sparta in heroic times, and offshoots 
from whom were colonists of Thera and Cyrene, Thus many of 
the heroes celebrated by Pindar, and many of the illustrious men 
to whom he dedicates his odes, were of his own kin. Genius for 
the art seems to have been hereditary in the family of Pindar, as 
it was in that of Stesichorus and of Simonides ; therefore, when 
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the youth showed an aptitude for poetry, his father readily ac- 
ceded to his wishes, and sent him to Athens to learn the art of 
composing for the chorus from Lasos, the then famous but now 
forgotten antagonist of the bard of Ceos. Before his twentieth 
year, Pindar returned to Thebes and took, it is said, instruction 
from the poetesses Myrtis and Corinna. To this period of his 
artistic career belongs the oft-told talc, according to which Corinna 
bade her pupil interweave myths with his panegyrics, and when, 
following her advice, he produced an ode in which he had ex- 
hausted all the Theban legends, told him ry xeipl hlv trtnipeir^ 
dXXa fitj oXy rf dvXany — that one ought to sow with the hand and 
not with the whole sack. Against both Myrtis and Corinna, Pin- 
dar entered the lists of poetical contest. Corinna is reported to 
have beaten him five times, and never to have been vanquished by 
her more illustrious rival. Pausanias hints that she owed her vic- 
tories to her beauty, and to the fact that she wrote in a broad 
-^olic dialect, more suited to the ears of her judges than Pindar’s 
Doric style. The same circumstance which insured her this tem- 
porary triumph may have caused her ultimate neglect. The frag- 
ment we possess of Corinna — 

Kt) Xiyovpav Movpnd^ iutvya 
OTi Pdva ^Qva tjia lltv^dpoio nor tpiv. 

“ I blame the clear-voiced Myrtis for that, a woman, she contend- 
ed against Pindar,” is curiously at variance with her own practice. 
Its .^olisms prove how local and provincial her language must 
have been. 

The history of Pindar’s life is the record of his poetical com- 
positions. He was essentially a professional artist, taking no ac- 
tive part in politics, and studying to perfect his poetry all tlirough 
the perilous days of Salamis and Plata^a — like Michat^l Angelo, 
who wei^t on modelling and hewing through the sack of Rome, 
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the fall of Florence, the decline of Italian freedom, with scarce a 
word to prove the anguish of his patriot soul. Pindar, unlike his 
fellow-countrymen, did not side with the Persians, but felt enthu- 
siasm for Athens, the tpeurfia "EXXa^oc (buttress of Hellas), as he 
calls her in a dithyramb* (Fr. iv.). For this he was made Proxenos 
of Athens, and received a present of 1 0,000 drachmas. It is said 
that the Thebans fined him for his implied reflections upon them, 
and that Athens paid the debt. These facts, if true, testify to the 
post of honor which a mighty poet occupied in Hellas, when the 
vox et preeterea nihil of a bard, inspired indeed by Muses, but de- 
pendent on a patron for his bread, was listened to with such jeal- 
ous ears by the rulers of great cities. The last Isthmian ode 
shows in what a noble spirit Pindar felt the dangers of Hellas 
during her deadly strife with Persia, and how he could scarcely 
breathe for anxiety until the stone of Tantalus suspended over her 
had been arrested. In the Proemium he says : 

“ For Oleander and his prime of beauty let some one, 0 ye youths, bear the 
glorious meed of toil to the splendid portals of his sire Telesarchus, the revel- 
song, which pays him for his Isthmian victory and for his might in Neroean 
games. For him I too, though grieved in soul, am asked to call upon the 
golden* Muse. Freed as we are from mighty griefs, let us not fall into the 
bereavement of victorious crowns, nor nurse our cares ; but ceasing from vain 
sorrows, spread we honeyed song abroad thus after our great trouble : foras- 
much as of a truth some god hath turned aside the stone of Tantalus w Inch 
hung above our heads — intolerable suffering for Hellas. Me verily the pass- 
ing away of dread hath cured not of all care ; yet it is ever iMJttcr to notice 
what is present : for treacherous time is hung above the lives of men, rolling 
the torrent of their days. Still, with freedom on our side, men can cure even 
these evils ; and it is our duty to attend to wholesome hope.'* 

Pindar passed his time chiefly at Thebes, where his home was. 
But he also visited the different parts of Greece, frequently stay- 
ing at Delphi, where the iron chair on which he sat and sang was 
♦ This and all references are made to Bergk’s text of Pindar, 
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long preserved ; and also journeying to the houses of his patrons 
— Iliero of Syracuse, and presumably Theron of Agrigentum, and 
perliaps, too, Alexander of Macedon. Olympia must have often 
received him as a guest, as well as the island of -^dCgina, where he 
had many friends. Odes w’ere sent by him to Cyrene, to Ceos, to 
Rhodes — on wliat tablets, we may wonder, adorned with what 
caligraphy from Pindar’s stylus, in what casket worthy of the 
man who loved magnificence? The Rliodians inscribed his sev- 
enth Olympian — the most radiant panegyric of the sea-born isle 
of IJelios — in letters of gold on the walls of their temple of the 
Lindian Atliene. In tlie midst of his artistic labors, and wdiilo 
serving many patrons, Pindar, as we shall see, preserved his dig- 
nity and loftiness of moral character. 

Pindar is said to have died in the theatre at Argos, in the arms 
of Theoxenos, a youth whom he loved passionately, and whom he 
has praised in the most sublime strains for his beauty in a scoli- 
on, the fragment of w'hich we possess.* Anacreon choked by a 
grape-stone; Sophocles breathing out his life together with the 
pathetic lamentations of Antigone; ^schylus killed on the sea- 
shore by the eagle whose flight he had watched; Empedocles com- 
mitting his fiery but turbid spirit to the flames of Etna ; Sappho 
drowning her sorrows in the surf of the Leucadian sea ; Ibycus, the 
poet-iTrant, murdered by land-robbers; Euripides torn to pieces 
like his own Pentlieus; Archilochus honored in his death by an 
oracle that cursed his battle-foe ; lUndar, amid the plaudits of the 
theatre, sinking back into the arms of his Theoxenos and dying in 
a noontide blaze of glory — these arc the appropriate and dramatic 
endings which the literary gossips among the Greeks, always in- 
ventively ingenious, ascribed to some of their chief poets. Se 
non son veriy son hen trovati. 

Some purely legendary details show the estimation in which 
* See above, p. »03, 
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Pindar was held by his countrymen. Multitudes of bees are said 
to have settled on his lips when he was an infant Pan chose a 
hymn of his and sang it on the mountains, honoring a mortal 
poet with his divine voice. The Mother of the gods took up her 
dwelling at his door. Lastly, we have the famous story of the 
premonition of his death in dreams — a legend of peculiar signifi- 
cance, when we remember that Pindar, like Sir Thomas Browne, 
believed that “ we are more than ourselves in our sleep,” and wrote : 

All by happy fate attain 

The end that frees them from t^eir pain ; 

And the body yields to death, 

But the shape of vital breath 
Still in life oontinueth ; 

It alone is heaven’s conferring: 

Sleeps it when the limbs are stirring. 

But when they sleep, in many dreams it shows 
The coming consummation both of joys and woes.'*' 

Just before his death, then, Pindar sent to inquire of the oracle 
of Ammon what was best for man ; and the answer, w hich he had 
already himself anticipated in his commemoration of Trophonius 
and Againedes, was — Death. Meanwhile Persephone appeared to 
him in his sleep, and told him that he should praise her in her 
own realm, although on earth he had left her, alone of the blest 
gods, unsung. Ten days afterwards he died. The hymn which 
Pindar composed for Persephone in Hades was dictated to a The- 
ban woman by his ghost — so runs the talc — and written down. 
After his death, Pindar received more than heroic honors. They 
kept his iron chair at Delphi ; and the priest of Phoebus, before he 
shut the temple gates, cried, “ Let Pindar the poet go into the ban- 
quet of the god.” At Athens his statue was erected at the public 
cost. At Thebes his house was spared in the ruin of two sieges : 

* Translated by Conington, from Fragment ii. of 
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Lift not thy spear against the Muse’s bower ; 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground. 

At Rhodes, as we have seen, an ode of his was sculptured on the 
temple walls of Pallas, Throughout the future, as long as Greek 
poetry endured, he was known emphatically by the title of o \v- 

piicdc. 

Pindar was famous, as these senii-raythical stories about his in- 
fancy and old age indigate, for piety. Unlike Horace, who calls 
himself Parcus deorum cultor et in/requens^ Pindar was a devout 
and steadfast servant of his country’s gods. He dedicated a 
shrine or /larpwor near his own house to the Mother of the gods, 
a statue to Zeus Amnion in Libya, and one to Hermes in the 
Theban agora. The whole of his poetry is impregnated with a 
lively sense of the divine in the world. Accepting tlie religious 
traditions of his ancestors with simjjle faith, he adds more of 
spiritual severity and of mystical morality tlian we find in Homer. 
Yet he is not superstitious or credulous. He can alford to criti- 
cise the myths like Xenophanes and Plato, refusing to believe 
that a blessed god could be a glutton. In Pindar, indeed, we see 
the fine flower of Hellenic religion, free from slavish subservience 
to creeds and ceremonies, capable of extracting sublime morality 
from mythical legends, and adding to the old glad joyousness of 
the Homeric faith a deeper and more awful perception of super- 
human mysteries. The philosophical scepticism wdiich in Greece, 
after the age of Pericles, corroded lK)th the fabric of mythology 
and the indistinct doctrines of theological monotheism, had scarce- 
ly yet begun to act. 

Passing to the poetry of Pindar, we have a hard task before us. 
What can be said adequate to such a theme ? Wliat can be left 
unsaid of the many thouglits that ought to be expressed ? At the 
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time of Pindar’s youth, lyrical poetry in Greece was sinking; into 
mannerism. He, by the force of his originality, gave it a wholly 
new direction, and, coming last of the great Dorian lyrists, taught 
posterity what sort of thing an ode should be. The grand pre- 
eminence of Pindar as an artist was due in a great measure to his 
personality. Frigid, austere, and splendid ; not genial like that 
of Simonides, not passionate like that of Sappho, not acrid like 
that of Archilochus; hard as adamant, rigid in moral firmness, 
glittering with the strong keen light of snow ; haughty, aristo- 
cratic, magnificent — the unique personality of the man Pindar, so 
irresistible in its influence, so hard to characterize, is felt in every 
strophe of his odes. In his isolation and elevation Pindar stands 
like some fabled heaven-aspiring peak, conspicuous from afar, 
girdled at the base with ice and snow, beaten by winds, wreathed 
round with steam and vapor, jutting a sharp and dazzling outline 
into cold blue ether. Few things that have life dare to visit him 
at his grand altitude. Glorious with sunlight and with stars, 
touched by rise and set of day with splendor, he shines when 
other lesser heights are dulled. Pindar among his peers is soli- 
tary. lie had no communion with the poets of his day. He is 
the eagle ; Simonides and Bacchylides are jackdaws. He soars 
to the empyrean; they haunt the valley mists. Noticing this 
rocky, barren, severe, glittering solitude of Pindar’s soul, critics 
have not unfrequently complained that his poems aic devoid of 
individual interest. Possibly they have failed to comprehend and 
appreciate the nature of this sublime and distant genius,* whose 
character, in truth, is just as marked as that of Dante or of Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

Since I have indulged in one metaphor in the vain attempt to 
enter into some rapperri with Pindar, let me proceed to illustrate 
the Pindaric influence — the impression produced by a sympathet- 
ic study of his odes upon the imagination saturated with all tliat 
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is peculiar in his gorgeous style — by the deliberate expansion of 
some similes, which are by no means mere ornaments of rhetoric, 
but illustrations carefully selected from the multitude of images 
forced upon the mind during a detailed perusal of his poetry. 
One of the common names for Pindar is the Theban Eagle. This 
supplies us with the first image, which may be conveyed in the 
very words of Dante 

“ In drearas I seemed to sec an eagle hovering in air on wings of gold, 
with pinions spread and ready to swoop. I thought I was on the spot where 
Ganymede was taken from his comrades and home aloft to the celestial 
consistory. 1 pondered — peradventurc the great bird only strikes this hill, 
and peradventure scorns to snatch elsewhere his prey. Then it seemed to 
me that, after wheeling a while, it swoopeil, terrible like lightning, and caught 
me up into the sphere of flame ; and there I thought that it and I both burn- 
ed ; and so fSeroely did the fire in my imagination blaze, that sleep no longer 
could endure, hut broke.” 

This simile describes the rapidity and ficrccnc.ss of Pindar’s spirit, 
the atmosphere of empyreal splendor into which he bears us with 
strong wings and clinging talons. Another image may be bor- 
rowed from Horace,f who says, 

Fervet immensusque ruit prof undo Pindarus ore; 

likening the poet to a torrent, unrestrained, roaring to the woods 
and precipices with a thunderous voice. This image does not, 
like the other, fix our attention upon the quality peculiar to Pin- 
dar among all the poets of the world — splendor, fire, the. blaze of 
pure effulgence. But it docs suggest another characteristic, which 

* Purg.^ ix. 19. 

f Carm., iv. 2. Translated thus by Conington : 

Pindar, Ukc torrent from the steep 
Which, swollen with rain, its banks o’ertiows, 

With mouth unfatbomably deep, 

Foams, tliuudcrs, glows. 
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is the stormy violence of his song, that chafes within its limits 
and seems unable to advance quickly enough in spite of its speed. 
This violence of Pindar’s style, as of some snow-swollen Alpine 
stream, the hungry Arve or death-cold Lutschine, leaping and 
raging among granite boulders, has misled Horace into the notion 
that Pindar’s odes arc without metrical structure : 

numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis ; 

whereas we know that, while pursuing his eagle-flight to the sun, 
or thundering along his torrcnt-patli, Pindar steadily observed the 
laws of strophe, antistrophe, and epode with consummate art. A 
third figure may be chosen from Pindar^ himself. 

** As when a man takes from his wealthy hand a goblet foaming with the 
dew of the grape, and gives it with healths and pledges to his youthful son- 
indaw to bear from one home to the other home, golden, the crown of his pos- 
sessions, gracing the feast and glorifying his kinsman, and makes him in the 
eyes of the assembled friends to be admired for his harmonious wedlock : so 
I, sending outpoured nectar, the Muse’s gift, to conquering heroes, the sweet 
fruit of the soul, greet them like gods, victors at Olympia and Pytho.” 

Then, too, he adds : “ With the lyre and with the various voices 
of flutes f I have come with Diagoras across the sea, chanting 
the wave-bom daughter of the Cyprian goddess and the bride of 
Helios, island Rhodes.” In this passage we get a Lively impres- 
sion of some of the marked qualities of Pindar. Reading his po- 
etry is like quaffing wine that bubbles in a bowl of gold. Then, 
too, there is the picture of the poet, gorgeously attired, with his 
singing-robes about him, erect upon the prow of a gilded galley, 
floating through dazzling summer-waves towards the island of his 

♦ 7th 01. 

f Compare this with the passage in Pythian, iii. 68, where Pindar describes 
himself 'lovtav rifivuiv 9aXa<raav. 
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love, Rhodes or Sicily or JSgina. The lyre and the flute send 
their clear sounds across the sea. We pass temple and citadel on 
shore and promontory. The banks of oars sweep the flashing 
brine. Meanwhile tlie mighty poet stretches forth his golden 
cup of song to greet the princes and illustrious athletes who 
await him on the marble quays. Reading Pindar is a progress 
of this pompons kind. Pindar, as one of his critics remarks, was 
boin and reared in splendor; splendor became his vital atmos* 
phere. The epithet ^iXnyXaoc, which he gives to Girgenti, suits 
himself. The splendor-loving Pindar is his name and title for all 
time. If we search the vocabulaiy of IMndar to find what phrases 
are most frequently upon his lips, we shall be struck with the 
great preponderance of all words that indicate radiance, magnifi- 
cence, lustre. To Pindar’s soul splendor was as elemental as har- 
mony to Milton’s. Of the graces, Aglaia must have been his fa- 
vorite. Nor, love as he did the gorgeousness of wealth, was it 
mere transitory pomp, the gauds and trappings of the world, 
which he admired. There must be something to stir the depths 
of his soul — beauty of person, or perfection of art, or moral radi- 
ance, or ideal grandeur. The blaze of real magnificence draws 
him as the sun attracts the eagle; he does not flit moth-like about 
the glimmer of meiv. ephemeral lights. 

Afti*T these three figures, which illustrate the fiery flight, the 
torrent-fulness, the intoxicating charm of Pinda% one remains by 
which the magnetic force and tumult of his poetry may be faint- 
ly adumbrated. He who has watched a sunset attended by the 
passing of a thunderstorm in the outskirts of the Alps ; who has 
seen the distant ranges of the mountains alternately obscured by 
cloud and blazing with the concentrated brightness of the sinking 
sun, while drifting scuds of hail and rain, tawny with sunlight, 
glistening with broken rainbow's, clothe peak and precijiiee and 
forest in the golden veil of flame-irradiated vapor ; wlio has heard 
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the thunder bellow in the thwarting folds of hills, and watched 
the lightning, like a snake’s tongue, flicker at intervals amid gloom 
and glory — knows in Nature’s language what Pindar teaches with 
the voice of Art. It is only by a strained metaphor like this that 
any attempt to realize the Sturm und Drang of Pindar’s style 
can be communicated. In plainer language, Pindar, as an artist, 
combines the strong flight of the eagle, the irresistible force of 
the torrent, the ricliness of Greek wine, the majestic pageantry of 
Nature in one of her sublimer moods. 

Like all the great lyrists of the Dorian school, Pindar composed 
odes of various species — hymns, prosodia, parthenia, threnoi, sco« 
lia, dithyrambs, as Avell as epinikia. Of all but the epinikian odes 
we have only inconsiderable fragments left ; yet these are sublime 
and beautiful enough to justify us in believing that Pindar sur- 
passed his rivals in the threnos and the scolion as far as in the 
epinikian ode. Forty-four of his poems we possess entire — four- 
teen Olympians, twelve Pythians, eleven Nemeans, seven Isthmi- 
ans. Of the occasions which led to the composition of these odes 
something must be said. The Olympian games were held in EJis 
once in five yeai’s, during the summer: their prize was a wreath 
of wild olive. The Pythian games were held in spring, on the 
Crissaean plain, once in five years: their prizes were a wreath o| 
laurel and a palm. The Nemean games were held in the gi*oves 
of Nemea, near^Cleonae, in Argolis, once in three years: their 
prize was a wreath of parsley. The Isthmian games were held 
at Corinth, once in three years : their prize was a wreatli of pine, 
native to the spot. The Olympian festival honored Zeus; that 
of Pytho, Pha*bu8 ; that of Nemea, Zeus ; that of the Isthmus, 
Poseidon. Originally they were all of the nature of a irariiyvgiQ 
or national assembly at the shrine of some deity local to the spot, 
or honored there with more than ordinary reverence. The Isth- 
mian games in particular retained a special character. Instituted 
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for an Ionian deity, whose rites the men of Elis refused to ac- 
knowledge, they failed to unite the whole Greek race. The 
Greek games, like the Scliwing-festc and shooting - matches of 
Switzerland, served as recurring occasions of reunion and fellow- 
ship. Their intiuenee in preserving a Panhellenic feeling was 
very marked. During the time of the feast, and before and af- 
ter, for a suffi<ui‘nt number of days to allow of travellers journey- 
ing to and from Olympia and Delphi, hostilities were suspended 
throughout Hellas; safe-conduct was given through all states to 
pilgrims. One c-ommon feeling animat(‘d all the Greeks at these 
seasons : they met in rivalry, not of arms on the battle-field, but 
of personal prowess in the lists. And though the various fami- 
lies of the Hellenic stock were never united, yet their games gave 
them a common object, and tended to the diffusion of national 
ideas. 

Let us pause to imagine the scene which the neighborhood of 
Olympia must have presented as the great recurring festival of 
the Greek race approached — a festival in the fullest sense of the 
word popular, hut at the same time consecrated by religion, digni- 
fied by patriotic pride, adoriicd with art. The full blaze of summer 
is overhead ; plain and hill-side yield no shade but what the spare 
branches of the olive and a few spreading pines afford. Along 
the road throng pilgrims and deputies, private persons journeying 
modestly, and public ambiissadors gorgeously equipped at th(j ex- 
pense of their stiitc. Strangers from Sicily or Gyrene or Magna 
Grfficia larnl from galleys on the coast of Elis. Then there are the 
athletes with their trainers — men who have been in rude exercise 
for the prescribed ten montlis, and whose limbs are in the bloom 
of manly or of boyish strength. Sages, like Gorgias or Prodicua 
or Protagoras, are on their way, escorted by bands of disciples, 
eager to engage each other in debate beneath the porticos of the 
Olympian Zeus, Thales or Anaxagoras arrives, big with a new 
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theory of the universe. Historians like Herodotus are carrying 
their scrolls to read before assembled Hellas. Epic poets and 
rhapsodes are famished with tales of heroes, freshly coined from 
their own brains or conned with care from Homer. Rich men 
bring chariots for racing or display ; the more a man spends at 
Olympia, the more he honors his native city. Women, we need 
not doubt, arc also on the road — Ilctairaj from Corinth and Cy- 
priis and Ionia. Sculptors show models of their skill. Potters 
exhibit new shapes of vases, with scrolls of honeysuckle wreath- 
ing round the pictured image of some handsome boy, to attract 
the eyes of buyers. Painters have their tablets and colors ready. 
Apart from these more gay and giddy servants of the public ta.ste, 
are statesmen and diplomatists, plenipotentiaries despatched to feel 
the pulse of Hellas, negotiators seeking opportunities for safe dis- 
cussion of the ajffairs of rival cities. Every active brain, or curi- 
ous eye, or wanton heart, or well-trained limb, or skilful hand, or 
knavish wit may find its fit employment here. A mediaeval pil- 
grimage to St. James of Compostella or St. Thomas of Canterbury 
was nothing to this exodus of wit in Greece. 

As they approached Olympia, a splendid scene burst upon tlie 
travellers’ eyes — the plain of Elis, rich, deep - meadowed, hoary 
with olive-trees. One cried to the other. There is the hill of 
Cronion ! There is the grove of Altis ! Thither flows Alpheus 
to the sea ! Those white and glittering statues arc the portraits 
of the victors I That temple is the house of everlasting Zeus ; 
beneath its roof sits the Thunderer of Pheidias! Every step 
made the journey more exciting. By the bed of the Alpheus, 
tawny in midsummer with dusty oleander-blossoms, the pilgrims 
passed At last they enter the precincts of Olympian Zeus ; the 
sacred enclosure is alive with men ; the statues among the trees 
are scarcely more wonder-worthy in their glittering marble than 
are the bodies of the athletes moving beneath them. The first 
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preoccupation of every Greek who visited Olympia was to see the 
statue of Zeus. Not to have gazed upon this masterpiece of 
Pheidias was, according to a Greek proverb, the unhappiness of 
life. In this, his greatest work, the Athenian sculptor touched 
the highest point of art, and incarnated the most sublime concept 
tion of Greek religious thought. The god was seated on his 
throne ; but, even so, the image rose to the height of forty feet, 
wrought of pure ivory and gold. At his feet stood figures sym- 
bolical of victory in the Olympian games : among them the por- 
trait of Pantarkes, himself a victor, the youth whom I^heidias 
loved. In designing his great statue the sculptor had in mind 
those lines of Homer which describe Zeus nodding his ambrosial 
locks, and shaking Olympus. That he had succeeded in present- 
ing to the eye all that the Greek race could imagine of godlike 
power and holiness and peace was attested not only by the uni- 
versal voice of Hellas, but also by the Romans who gazed as con- 
querors upon the god. Lucius Panliis ^inilins, we are told, after 
the battle of Pydna, swept Greece, and coming to Olympia, saw 
the l^heidian Zeus. lie shuddered, and exclaimed that he had 
set mortal eyes upon the deity incarnate. Yet Paulus was a Ro- 
man trampling with his legionaries the subject states of fallen 
Hellas. Cicero proclaimed that Pheidias had copied nothing hu- 
man, but had carved the ideal image existing in an inspired mind. 

Zeus, it must be remembered, was the supreme god of the Ary 
an race, the purest divinity of the Greek ciiltus. He was called 
Father, Sire of gods and men. Therefore his presence in the 
Panhellenic temple was peculiarly appropriate and awe-inspiring. 
We may imagine the feelings of an athlete coming to struggle 
for the fame of his own city, when he first approached this statue 
in the august Olympian shrine. The games were held at the time 
of a full moon ; through the hypsothral opening of the temple 
roof fell the silver rays aslant upon those solemn lineaments, mak- 

?I3 
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ing the glow of ivory and gold more solemn in the dimness of a 
wondrous gloom. 

Presidents chosen from the people of Elis, and named Hella- 
nodikai, awarded the prizes and controlled the conduct of the 
games. From their decision, in cases of doubt, there was a final 
appeal to the assembly of Elis. In the morning the heralds 
opened the lists with this proclamation :* “ Now begins the con- 
test that dispenses noblest prizes ; time tells you to delay no lon- 
ger.” When the runners were ready, the heralds started them 
with these words, “ Ihit your feet to the line and nin.” At the 
end of the day they cried, “Now ceases the contest that dispenses 
noblest prizes ; time tells you to delay no longer.” The victor 
was crowned with wild olive, and led by his friends to the Tem- 
ple of Zeus. On the way they shouted the old Archilochian cho- 
rus, rijyiWa icaXXiVik'c, to which Pindar alludes in the beginning 
of his 9th Olympian : “ The song of Archilochus iitten'd at Olym- 
pia, the triple cry of Hail Victorious! w'as enough to conduct 
Epharmostus, leading the revel to the Cronian hill with his com- 
rades. But now, from the far-darting bow's of the Muses, ap- 
proach Zeus of the blazing thunder and the holy jutting land of 
Elis with these mightier shafts.” Sacrifice and banejuet took 
place in the evening ; and happy was the athlete who, in this su- 
preme moment, was greeted by Pindar with attendant chorus and 
musicians of the flute and lyre. Three Olympians, which seem to 
have been composed and chanted on the spot, survive — the 4th, 
the 8th, the 10th. The proemia to these odes, two of which arc 
remarkably short, indicating the haste in which they had been 
prepared, sufficiently establish this fact. “ Supreme hurlcr of the 
thunderbolt that never tires, Zeus ! Thy festival recurring with 
the season brings me with sound of lyre and song to witness au- 
gust games.” “ Parent of golden-crowned contests, Olympia, mis- 
^ Bergk, Foeta Z^rici^ p. IdOl. 
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tress of truth,” etc. But it could not be expected that the more 
elaborate of Pindar’s compositions should be ready on such occa- 
sions, It usually liappcned that the victor either found Pindar 
at Olympia, or sent a message to him at Thebes, and bespoke an 
ode, adding gifts in accordance with the poet’s rank and fame. 
Then Pindar composed his epinikian, which was sung when the 
conqueror returned to his own city. The ode would be repeated 
on successive anniversaries at banquets, sacrificial festivals, and 
processions in honor of the victory. The ninth Olympian, which 
has been already quoted, was, for example, sung at a banquet in 
honor of Epharmostus of Opus, after the altar of Ajax, son of 
Oileus, had been crowned. Pindar, as we find from frequent al- 
lusions in the odes, had such a press of work that he often delayed 
sending his poems at the proper time, and had to excuse himself 
for neglect. In the second Isthmian he records a delay of two 
yeArs. We may add that he did not disdain to accept money for 
his toil. In the eleventh Pythian he says : “ Muse, it is thy part, 
since thou hast contracted to give thy voice for gold, to set it 
going in various ways.” In the proemium to the second Isthmian 
he somewhat bitterly laments the necessity that made him sell 
his songs : 

** The men of old,Thrasjbulu8, who climbed the chariot of the gold-crowned 
Muses, and received a famous lyre, lightly shot their arrows of honey-voiced 
hymns in praise of boys, of him whose beauty kept the summer bloom of 
youth, that sweetest souvenir of Aphrodite throned in joy. For the Muse as 
yet loved not gain, nor worked for hire, nor were sweet and tender songs with 
silvered faces sold by Terpsichore. But now she bids us keep the Argive’s 
speech in mind ; and verily it hits the trutli — that money, money, money makes 
the man. He spoke it when deserted of his riches and his friends.** 

Yet we must not suppose that Pindar sang slavishly tlio praiso 
of every bidder. He was never fulsome in his panegyric, lb* 
knew bow to mingle eulogy with admonition. If his them ' 
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the wealth of a tyrant like Iliero, he reminds him of tlie dangers 
of ambition and the crime of avarice. Arccsilaus of Cyrene is 
warned* to remit his sentence of banishment in favor of a pow- 
erful exile. Victors, puffed up with the pride of their achieve- 
ments, hear from him how variable is the life of man, how all 
men are mere creatures of a day. Handsome youths are admon- 
ished to beware of lawlessness and shun incontinence. Thus 
Pindar, while suiting his praises to the persons celebrated, always 
interweaves an appropriate precept of morality. There was noth- 
ing that he hated more than flattery and avarice, and grasping 
after higher honors than became his station. In him more than 
in any other poet were apparent the Greek virtues of evtcotyfua, 
and all the moral and artistic qualities which were 
summed up in the motto firjBiy dyanf Those who are curious 
to learn Pindar’s opinions on these points may consult the fol- 
lowing passages : J Ncm. viii. 32 ; id. vii. 65 ; Pyth. xi. 50 ; Isthm. 

♦ Pyth. iv. 263. 

f These pregnant words imply self-government and self-restraint in ot)edi- 
cnce to a high ideal of order and symmetry, as op(K)sed to the perils and the 
uncoineliness of extravagance. 

X ** Hateful of a truth, even in days of old, was treacherous blandishment, 
attendant of wily words designing guile, mischief-making slander, which loves 
to wrest the splendor of fame and to maintain the unreal honors of ignoble 
men. Never may such be my temper, Zeus, my father ! but may I follow the 
plain paths of life, that, dying, 1 may leave no foul fame to my children. Home 
pray for gold, and some for vast lands ; but I to please my countrymen, and 
80 to hide my limbs beneath the earth, praising where praise is due, and sow- 
ing blame for sinful men. Virtue grows and blooms, like a tree that shoots 
up under fostering dews, when skilled men and just raise it towards the liq- 
uid air.” ...” Among my fellow-citixens I look with brightness in my eye, 
not having overstepped due bounds, and having removed from before my feet 
all violence. May future time come kindly to me.” ...” May I obtain from 
Heaven the desire of what is right, -aiming at things within my powers in my 
prime of life. For finding, as I do, that the middle status in a city flourishes 
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vii. 40; id. v. 14 ; and, lastly, Pyth. x. 22, which contains this 
truly beautiful description of a thoroughly successful life, as im- 
agined by a Greek : 

“ That man is happy and sonpjworthy by the skilled, who, victorious by 
might of hand or vigor of foot, achieves the greatest prizes with daring and 
with strength ; and who in his lifetime secs his son, while yet a boy, crowned 
happily with Pythian wreaths. The brazen lieaven, it is true, is inaccessible 
to him ; but whatsoever joys wc race of mortals touch, he reaches to the 
farthest voyage.*' 

With this wc may compare the story of happy lives told by 
Crtcsus to Solon, and the celebrated four lines of Simonides : 
“ Health is best for a mortal man ; next, beauty ; thirdly, well- 
gotten wealth ; fourthly, the pleasure of youth among friends.’’ 

Closely connected wuth Pindar s ethical beliefs were his relig- 
ious notions, which were both peculiar and profound. Two 
things with regard to his theology deserve especial notice — 
its conscious criticism of existing legends, and its strong Pytha- 
gorean bias, both combined with true Ilellenic orthodoxy in all 
essentials. One of the greatest difficulties in forming an exact 
cstinmbi of the creed of a [)hilosop]iical (treck intellect is to know 
how to value the admixture of scientific scepticism on the one 
hand, and of purer theism on the other. About l^indar’s time 
the body of Hellenic mythology was being invaded by a double 
process of destructive and constructive criticism. Xonojihancs, 
for example, very plainly denounced as absurd the anthropomor- 

with more lasting prosperity, T deprecate the lot of kings.” . . . “ Passing 
the pleasure of the days, I gently glide towards old age and man’s destined 
end ; for all alike wc die ; yet is our fortune unequal ; and if a man seek far, 
short is his strength to reach the brazen seat of the gods : verily winged Pe- 
gasus cast his lord Bellcrophoii, who sought to come into the dwellings of tiio 
heaven, unto the company of Zeus.” • • • Seek not to bo Zeus, . . . mortal 
fortunes arc for mortal men.” 
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phic Pantheon made in the image of man, while he endeavored 
to substitute a cult of the One God, indivisible and incognizable. 
Plato still further developed the elements suggested by Xenopha- 
nes. But there was some inherent incapacity in the Greek intel- 
lect for arriving at monotheism by a process of rarefaction and 
purification. The destnictivc criticism which in Xenophanes, 
Pindar, and Plato had assailed the grosser myths, dwindled into 
unfruitful scepticism. The attempts at constructing a rational 
theosophy ended in metaphysics. Morality was studied as a 
separate branch of investigation, independent of destructive crit- 
icism and religious construction. Meanwhile the popular poly- 
theism continued to flourish, though enfeebled, degenerate, and 
disconnected from the nobler impulses of poetry and art. In 
Pindar the process of decadence had not begun. He stood at 
the very highest point which it was possible for a religious Greek 
to reach — combining the aesthetically ennobling enthusiasm for 
the old Greek deities with so much critical activity as enabled 
him to reject the grosser myths, and with that moderate amount 
of theological mysticism which the unassisted intellect of the 
Greeks seemed capable of receiving without degeneracy into pu- 
erile superstition. The first Olympian ode contains the most 
decided passages in illustration of his critical ind(‘pendence of 
judgment : 

“ Impossible is it for me to call one of the blessed ones a glutton : I stand 
aloof : loss hath often overtaken evil speakers.’* 

Again : 

<< Truly many things are wonderful ; and it may be that in some cases fa- 
bles dressed up with cunning fictions beyond the true account falsify the tra- 
ditions of men. But beauty, which is the author of all delicious things for 
mortals, by giving to these myths acceptance, ofttiraes makes even what is 
incredibW to be credible : but succeeding time gives the most certain evidence 
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of truth ; and for a man to speak nobly of the gods is seemly ; for so the 
blame is less.” 

These two passages suffice to prove how freely Pindar handled 
the myths, not indeed exposing them to the corrosive action of 
mere scepticism, but testing them* by the higher standard of the 
healthy human conscience. When he refuses to believe that the 
immortals were cannibals and ate the limbs of l^elo{)s, he is like 
a rationalist avowing his disbelief in the savage doctrine of eter- 
nal damnation. Ilis doubt does not proceed from irreligion, but 
from faith in the immutable holiness of the gods, who set the 
ideal standard of human morality. Wliat seems to him false in 
the myths he attributes to the accretions of ignorant opinion and 
vain fancy round the truth. 

The mystical element of Pindar’s creed, whether we call it Or- 
phic or I’ythagorcan, is remarkable for a definite belief in the 
future life, including a system of rewards and punishments; for 
the assertion of the supreme tribunal of conscience, f and, finally, 
for a reliance on rites of purification. The most splendid pas- 
sage in which these opinions are expressed by Pindar is that 
portion of the se(H>nd Olympian in which he describes the tor- 
ments of the wicked and the blessings of the just beyond the 
grave : 

Compare for a similar freedom of judgment Antigone's famous speech 
on the unwritten Laws. 

f The conscience forms a strong point in the ethical systems of many of 
the ancients, especially of Plato, of Lucretius, of IVrsius — authors otherwise 
<iis8iinilar enough as representing three distinct species of thought. In my- 
thology it receives an imperfect embodiment in the Erinnyes, who, however, 
arc spiritual forct's acting from without, rather than from witliin, upon tlie 
criminal. Purifying rites belonged to the Mysteries, or rAtrai ; they formed 
a prominent feature in the ethics of Km|K‘d(toh‘8 and I’vtliagoras, and an in- 
tegral part of the cult of Apollo and the nether deities. Philosophers like 
Plato rejected them as pertaining to ceremonial superstition. 
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** Among the dead. Binful souls at once pay penalty, and the crimes done in 
this realm of Zeus are judged beneath the earth by one who gives sentence 
under dire necessity. 

“ But the good, enjoying perpetual sunlight equally by night and day, re- 
ceive a life more free from woes than this of ours ; they trouble not the earth 
with strength of hand, nor the water of the sea for scanty sustenance ; but 
with the honored of the gods, all they who delighted in the keeping of their 
oath pass a tearless age : the others suffer woe on which no eye can bear to 
look. Those who have thrice endured on either side the grave to keep their 
spirits wholly free from crime, journey on the road of Zeus to the tower of 
Kvonos : where round the islands blow breezes ocean-borne ; and flowers of 
gold burn some on the land from radiant trees, and others the wave feeds ; 
with necklaces whereof they twine their hands and brows, in the just decrees 
o|)Khadamanthu8, whom father Kronos has for a perpetual colleague, he who 
is spouse of Rhea throned alx)ve all gods. 

“ Peleus and Cadmus arc numbered among these : and thither was Achil- 
les brought by his mother when she swayed the heart of Zeus with prayer : 
he who slew Hector, the invincible firm pillar of Troy, and gave Cycnus to 
death and Eo’s ASthiopian son.*’ 

The following fragments from threnoi* translated by Profess- 
or Conington further illustrate Pindar’s belief in a future state 
of weal or woe : 


They from whom Persephone 
Due atonement shall receive 
For the things that made to grieve, 
To the upper sunlight she 
Sendeth back their souls once more, 
Soon as winters eight are o’er. 

From those blessed spirits spring 
Many a great and gof*dly king, 

Many a man of glowing might, 

Many a wise and learned wight : 

And while after-days endure, 

Men esteem them heroes pure. 


• Bunsen’s Gad in Hktory^ vol. ii. pp. 144 and 186. 
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And again : 

Shines for them the sun’s warm glow 
When ’tifl darkness here below : 

And the ground before their towers, 

Meadow-land with purple flowers, 

Teems with incense- bearing treen, 

Teems with fruit of golden sheen. 

Some in steed and wrestling feat, 

Some in dice take pleasure sweet, 

. Some in harping : at their side 
Blooms the 8[)ring in all her pride. 

Fragrance all about is blow'n 
O’er that country of desire. 

Ever as rich gifts are thrown 
P’reely on the far-seen fire, 

Blazing from the altar-stone. 

« * « « 

But the souls of the profane, 

• Far from heaven removed below, 

Flit on earth in murderous pain 
’Neath the unyielding yoke of woe; 

While pious spirits tenanting the sky 
Chant praises to the mighty one on high. 

For Pindar’s conception of the destinies of frail humanity, take 
this suhlinu^ hut melancholy ending to an ode* which has been 
full of triiiinphant exultation : “ Brief is the growing-time of joy 
for mortals, and briefly, too, dotb its flower fall to earth shaken 
by fell fate. Things of a day ! what are we — and what are we 
not ! A shadow’s dream is man. But when the splendor that 
God gives descends, then there remains a radiant light and glad- 
some life for mortals.” (\)mpar<‘ with this the opening of the 
sixth Nemean : 

“ One is the race of men, and one the race of gods ; from oue mother we 


Pyth. viiL 
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both draw breath. But a total difference of force divides us, since man's 
might is naught, while brazen heaven abideth a sure seat for aye. Neverthe- 
less, we arc not all unlike immortals either in our mighty soul or strength of 
limb, though we know not to what goal of night or day fate hath written 
down for us to run." 

Passing to the consideration of Pindar purely as an artist, we 
may first examine tlie structure of his odes, and tlien illustrate 
the qualities of his poetry by reference to some of the more sjdeii- 
did proem ia and descriptions. The task which lay before him 
when he undertook to celebrate a victory at one of the Greek 
games was this : Some rich man had won a race with his chari<.>t 
and horses, or some strong man had conquered his competitors 
by activity or force of limb. Pindar had to praise the rich man 
for his wealth and liberality, the strong man for his endurance of 
training and personal courage or dexterity. In both cases the 
victor might be felicitated on his good-fortune — on the piece of 
luck which had befallen him ; and if he were of comely person 
or illustrious blood, these also offered topics for congratulation. 
The three chief commonplaces of Pindar, therefore, are oX/3oc, 
dper^, £i;rux«a, wealth or prosperity, manliness or spirit, and bless- 
ings independent of both, god-given, not acquired. But it could 
not be that a great poet should ring the changes only on these 
three subjects, or content himself with describing the actual con- 
test, which, probably, he had not witnessed. Consequently Pin- 
dar illustrates his odes with myths or stories bearing more or less 
closely on the circumstances of his hero. Sometimes he cele- 
brates the victor’s ancestry, as in the famous sixth Olympian, in 
which the history of the lamidae is givep ; sometimes his city, as 
in the seventh Olympian, where he describes the birthplace of 
Diagoras, the island Rhodes ; sometimes he dwells upon an inci- 
dent in the hero’s life, as when in the third Pythian the illness of 
Hiero suggests the legend of Asclepius and Oheiron ; sometimes 
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a recent event, like the eruption of Etna, alluded to in the first 
Pythian, gives color to his ode ; sometimes, as in the case of the 
last Pythian, where the story of Medusa is narrated, the legendary 
matter is introduced to specialize the nature of the contest. The 
victory itself is hardly touched upon : the allusions to oX/Joc, ape- 
ri/, (VTvxia^ though frequent and interwoven with the texture of 
the ode, are brief : the whole poetic fabric is so designed as to be 
appropriate to the occasion and yet independent of it. There- 
fore Pindar’s odes have not perished with the memory of the 
events to which they owed their composition. 

Pindar’s peculiar treatment of the epinikian ode may best be 
illustrated by analyzing the structure of one or two of his poems. 
But first take this translation of one of the shorter and simpler 
of the series — the twelfth Pythian : 

To thee, fairest of eartlily towns, I pray — 

Thou splendor-lover, throne of Proserpine, 

Piled o^er Girgenti's slopes, that feed alway 
Fat sheep ! — with grace of gods and men incline, 

Great queen, to take this Pythian crown and own 
Midas ; fur he of all the Greeks, thy son, 

Hath triumphed in the art which Pallas won, 

Weaving of tierce Gorgonian throats the dolorous moan. 

She from the snake-encircled hideous head 
Of maidens heard the wailful dirges flow, 

What time the third of those fell Sisters bled 
By Perseus* hand, who brought the destined woe 
To vexed Seriphos. He on Phorkys’ brood 
Wrought ruin, and on Polydectes laid 
Stern penance for his mother's servitude, 

And for her forceful wedlock, when he slew the maid 

Medusa. He by living gold, they say, 

Was got on Danae : but Pallas bore 
Her hero through those toils, and wrought the lay 
Of full-voiced flutes to mock the ghastly roar 
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Of those strong jaws of grim Euryale : 

A goddess made and gave to men the flute, 

The fountain-head of many a strain to bo, 

That ne^er at game or nation^s feast it might be mute, 

Sounding through subtle brass and voiceful reeds, 

Which near the city of the Graces spring 
By fair Cephisus, faithful to the needs 

Of dancers. Lo ! there cometh no good thing 
Apart from toils to mortals, though to-day 

Heaven crown their deeds : yet shun we not the laws 
Of Fate ; for times impend when chance withdraws 
What most we hoped, and what we hoped not gives for aye. 

Here it will be seen that Pindar introduces his subject with a 
panegyric of Girgenti, his hero’s birthplace. Then he names 
Midas, and tells the kind of triumph he has gained. This leads 
him to the legend of Medusa. The whole is concluded with mor- 
al reflections on the influence of fate over liuman destinies. The 
structure of the sixth Pythian is also very simple. ‘‘ I build an 
indestructible treasure-house of praise for Xenocrates (lines 1-18), 
which Thrasybuhis, his son, gained for him ; as Antilochus died 
for Nestor (19-43), so Thrasybulus has done what a son could 
do for his father (44-46) ; wise and fair is he in his youth ; his 
company is sweeter than the lioneycoinb” (47-54). One of the 
longest odes, the fourth Pythian, is constructed thus : ‘‘ Muse ! 
celebrate Arcesilaus (1-5). Gyrene, Arce.silaus’s home ; its foun- 
dation and the oracle given to Battus (5-69). The tale of the 
Argonauts, ancestors of the founders of Thera and of Gyrene 
(69-262). Advice to Arcesilaus in the interest of Demophilus” 
(263-299). Here the victory at Pytho is but once briefly alluded 
to (1. 64). The whole ode consists of pedigree and political ad- 
monition, cither directly administered at the end, or covertly con- 
veyed through the example of Pelias. The sixth Olympian, which 
contains the pedigree of the lamidie, is framed on similar princh 
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pies. The third Pythian introduces its mythology by a different 
method ; “ I wish I could restore Cheiron, the healer and the 
tutor of Asclepius, to life The story of Coronis, her son 

Asclepius, and Hippolytus (7-58). Moral, to be content and sub- 
mit to mortality (58-62). Yet would that Cheiron might return 
and heal Hiero (62-76) ! I will pray ; and do you, Hiero, re- 
member that Heaven gives one blessing and tw^o curses, and that 
not even Cadmus and Peleus were always fortunate (77-106). 
May I suit myself always to my fortune T’ (107-115). The 
whole of this ode relates to Hiero’s illness, and warns him of 
vicissitudes : even the episode of Coronis and Asclepius contains 
a covert warning against arrogance, while it gracefully alludes to 
Hicro’s health. 

The originality and splendor of Pindar are most noticeable in 
the openings of his odes — the procmia, as they are technically 
called. It would appear that he possessed an inexhaustible store- 
house of radiant imagery, from which to draw new thoughts for 
the commencement of his poems. In this region, which most 
poets find but barren, he displayed the fullest vigor and fertility 
of fancy. Sometimes, but rarely, the opening is simple, as in the 
second Olympian : “ Hymns that rule the lyre ! what god, what 
hero, what man shall we make famous?’’ Or the ninth Pythian : 
“ I wish to proclaim, by help of the deep-girdled Graces, brazen- 
shielded Telcsicrates, Pythian victor,” etc. Rather more complex 
are the following : Nem. iv., “ The joy of the feast is the best 
physician after toil ; but songs, the wise daughters of the Muses, 
soothe tins victor with their touch : warm water does not so re- 
fresh and supple weary limbs as praise attended by the lyre or 
again : 01. xi., “ There is a time when men have greatest need of 
winds ; there is when heaven’s showers of rain, children of the 
cloud, are sorest sought for. But if a man achieves a victory 
with toil, then sweet-voiced hymns arise as the beginning of fut- 
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ure fame,” etc., etc. But soon we pass into a more gorgeous 
region. “ As when with golden columns reared beneath the well- 
walled palace-porch we build a splendid hall, so will I build my 
song. At the beginning of the work we must make the portal 
radiant.”* Or again : “No carver of statues am I, to fashion 
figures stationary on their pedestal ; but come, sweet song ! on 
every argosy and skiff set forth from ^gina to proclaim that 
Pytheas, Lampon's son, by strength of might is victor in Nemcan 
games, upon whose chin and check you see not yet the tender 
mother of the vine-flower, summer’s bloom.” f Or again : “ Hal- 
lowed bloom of youth, herald of Aphrodite’s ambrosial pleasures, 
who, resting on the eyelids of maidens and of boys, bearest one 
aloft with gentle hands of violence, but another rudely!”! Or 
once again, in a still grander style : 

“ Listen ! for verily it is of beauty’s queen, or of the Graces, that we turn 
the glebe, approaching the rocky centre of the deep-voiced earth : where for 
the blest Emmenidae and stream-washed Acragas, yea, and for Zenocrates, is 
built a treasure-house of Pythian hymns in the golden Apollonian vale. This, 
no rain of winter, driving on the wings of wind the pitiless army of the rush- 
ing cloud, no hurricane shall toss, storm-lashed with pebbles of the uptom 
beach, into the briny ocean caves ; but in pure light its glorious face shall 
speak the victory that brings a common fame on thy sire, Thrasybulus, and 
thy race, remaining in the windings of Crisscan valleys.” § 

We have already seen how Pindar compares his odes to arrows, 
to sun-soaring eagles, to flowers of the Muses, to wine in golden 
goblets, to water, to a shrine which no years will fret away. An- 
other strange figure || may be quoted from the third Nemean 
(line 76) : “ I send to thee this honey mingled with white milk ; 
the dew of their mingling hangs around the bowl, a draught of 
song, flowing through the MoVmn breath of flutes.” It will be 

• 01. vi. t V. J NeiJf. fiiL 

§ Pyth. vi. I Ck)mpare, too, Nem. vii. 1 1 , 62 , 
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perceived that to what is called confusion of metaphors Pindar 
shows a lordly indifference. Swift and sudden lustre, the liimi- 
nousness of a mcU^or, marks this monarch of lyric song. He 
grasps an image, gives it a form of bronze, irradiates it with the 
fire of flame or down-poured sunlight. 

To do justice to Pindar’s power of narrative by extracts and 
translations is impossible. No author suffers more by mutilation 
and by the attempt to express in another language and another 
rhythm what he has elaborately fashioned. Yet it may be allowed 
me to direct attention to the rapidity with which the burning of 
Coronis (Pyth. iii. 38) and the birth of Rhodes from the sea ( 01 . 
vii. 54) are told in words the grandest, simplest, and most ener- 
getic that could be found. This is the biilh of lamos ( 01 . vi. 
39): 

Nor could she hide from JEpytus the seed 
Divine : but he to Pytho, chewing care. 

Journeyed to gain for this great woe some rede; 

She loosening her crimson girdle fair, 

And setting on the ground her silver jar, 

Bcneatl) the darksome thicket bare a son. 

Within whose soul flamed godhead like a star; 

And to her aid the golden-liaired sent down 
Mild Eleithuia and the awful Fates, 

Who stood beside, while from the yearning gates 

Of childbirth, with a brief and joyous pain, 

Came lamos into the light, whom she therewith 
Sore-grieving left upon the grass : amain 
By gods* decree two bright-eyed serpents lithe 
Tended, and with the harmless venom fed 
Of bees, the boy ; nor ceased they to provide 
Due nurture. But the king, what time he sped 
Homeward from rocky Pytho, to his side 
Called all his household, asking of the son 
Bom of Evad no, for be said that none 
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But Phoebus was the sire, and he should be 
Chief for his prophecy ’mid mortal men, 

Nor should his children’s seed have end. Thus he 
Uttered the words oracular : and then 
They swore they had not heard or scon the child, 

Now five days old ; but ho within the reed 
And thick-entangled woodland boskage wild, 

His limbs ’mid golden beams and purple bredc 
Of gillyflowers deep-sunken, lay ; wherefore 
He by his mother’s wish for all time bore 

That deathless name. But when he plucked the flowei 
Of golden-wreathed youth, he went and stood 
Midmost Alpheus, at the midnight hour. 

And called upon the ruler of the flood. 

His ancestor Poseidon, and the lord 

Of god-built Delos, praying that he might 
Rear up some race to greatness. Then the word 
Responsive of his sire upon the night 
Sounded : — * Arise, my son, go forth and fare 
Unto the land whereof all men shall share !’ 

So came they to the high untrodden mound 
Of Cronion ; and there a double meed 
Of prophecy on lamos was bound, 

Both from the voice that knows no lie to heed 
Immortal words, and next, when Herakles, 

Bold in his counsels, unto Pisa came. 

Founding the festivals of sacred peace 
And mighty combats for his father’s fame, 

Then on the topmost altar of fTove’s hill, 

The seat of sooth oracular to fill. 

After so much praise of Pindar’s style, it must be confessed 
that he has faults. One of these is notoriously tumidity — an 
overblown exaggeration of phrase. For example, when he wants 
to express that he cannot enlarge on the fame of uEgina, but will 
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relate ca quickly as he can the achievements of Aristomenes which 
he has undertaken, he says : “ But I am not at leisure to conse- 
crate the whole long talc to the lyre and delicate voice, lest satie- 
ty should come and cause annoy ; but that which is before my 
feet shall go at running speed — thy affair, my boy — the latest of 
the noble deeds made winged by means of my art”* The im- 
aginative force which enabled him to create epithets like ^iXa- 
yXaoc, 7ra/ijrop0vpoc, and to put them exactly in their proper places, 
like blocks of gleaming alabaster or of glowing porjdiyry — for 
the architectural power over language is eminent in Pindar ; tlie 
Titanic faculty of language which produced such phrases as 
ahafiayroc 5 eriBapov i<i\a\i:€VTai piikaivap icapBtay ^\oyt\ did 

also betray him into expressions as pompous and frigid as these : 
‘TTOdciXo^op/icyyoc . . • ar^otyoreyeta r aotBa Bi0vpafi/3ufy» 

These, {)oured forth by Pindar in the insolence of prodigality, 
when imitated by inferior poets, produced that iniated manner 
of lyrical diction which Aristophanes ridicules in Kinesias, The 
same may be said about his mixed metaphors, whereof the follow- 
ing are fair examples : 

Bo^av tx**t riv Iwi yXutaetqi dcovac Xiyvpac 
a p WkkovTa wpoaiXKEi KoKKtpooiui rrvoaiQ . — OK vi. 82. 

Kwirav ff^dtrov raxv B’ dyKvpay tpeitrov xl^ovi 
wpt^padf^ XOipdBo^ uXica/o irtTpac 
lyKtapiwv ydp dutroc vpvmv 

lir' oKKot dXKov cure piXuraa Ovvu Xdyov. — Pytb. x. 61. 

Nor arc these the worst, perhaps, of the sort which might be 
chosen : for Pindar uses images like precious stones, setting them 
together in a mass, without caring to sort them, so long as they 
produce a gorgeous show. Apparent incoherences, involving dif- 
ficulty to the reader, and producing a superficial effect of obscuri- 
♦ Pyth. viii. 30. 

94 
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ty, constitute another class of bis alleged faults — due partly to 
his allusive and elliptical style, partly to his sudden transitions, 
partly to the mixture of his images. Incapable of what is com- 
monplace, too fiery to trudge, like Simonides, along the path of 
rhetorical development, infinitely more anxious to realize by au- 
dacity the thought that seizes him than to make it easy to his 
hearer, Pindar is obscure to all who are unwilling to assimilate 
their fancy to his own. La Ilarpe jcalled the Divine Comedy um 
amplification stupidement barhare : what, if he had found occa- 
sion to speak the trutli of his French mind, would he have said 
about the Odes of Pindar ? Another difficulty, apail from these 
of verbal style and imagination, is derived from the fact that the 
mechanism of Pindar’s poetry, carefully as it is planned, is no less 
carefully concealed. He seems to take delight in trying to solve 
the problem of how slight a suggestion can be rnailc to introduce 
a lengthy narrative. The student is obliged to maintain his at- 
tention at the straining-point if an ode of Pindar’s, even after 
patient analysis, is to present more than a mass of confused 
thoughts and images to his mind. But when he lias caught the 
poet’s drift, how delicate is the machinery, how beautiful is the 
art, which governs this most sensitive fabric of linked melodies I 
What the hearers made of these odes — the atliletcs for whom they 
were written, the handsome youths praised in them, the rich men 
at whose tables they were chanted — remains an impenetrable mys- 
tery. Had the Greek race perceptions infinitely finer than ours? 
Or did the classic harmonics of Pindar sweep over their souls, 
ruffling the surface merely, but leaving the deeps untouched, as 
the soliloquies of Hamlet or the profound philosophy of Trail us 
and Cressida must have been lost upon the groundlings of Eliza- 
beth’s days, who caught with eagerness at the queen’s poisoned 
goblet or the by -play of Sir Pandarus? That is a problem we 
cannot solve. All we know for certain is, that even allowing for 
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tlie currency of Pindar’s language and for the familiarity of liis 
audience with the circumstances under which his odes were com- 
posed, as well as with their mythological allusions, these poems 
must at all times have been more difficult to follow than Bach’s 
fugue in G minor to a man who cannot play the organ. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
JESCHYLUS. 

Life of ^schylus. — Nature of his Inspiration. — The Theory of Art in the 
Ion of Plato. — .Eschylus and Sophocles. — What ^Eschylus accomplished 
for the Attic Drama. — His Demiurgic Genius. — Colossal Scale of his 
Work. — Marlowe. — Oriental Imagery. — Absence of Love as a Motive in 
his Plays. — The Organic Vitality of his Art. — Opening Scenes. — Messen- 
ger. — Chorus. — His Theology. — Destiny in Aeschylus. — The Domestic 
Curse. — His Character- drawing. — Clytemnestra. — Difficulty of Dealing 
with the PrometJum . — What was his Fault ? — How was Zeus justified ? 
— Shelley’s Opinion. — The Last Trilogy of Fromethem . — Middle Plays in 
Trilogies. — Attempt to Reconstruct a Promethmu . — The Part of Herakles. 
— Ob.scurity of the Promethean Legend. — The Free Handling of Myths 
permitted to the Dramatist. — The Gresieia . — Its Subject. — The Structure 
of the Til ree Plays. — The Agamemmn . — Its Imagery. — Cassandra. — The 
Cry of the King. — ^The Chorus. — Iphigeneia at the Altar. — Mcnelaus 
abandoned by Helen. — The Dead Soldiers on the Plains of Troy. — The 
Perfke . — The Crime of Xerxes. — Irony of the Situation. — Description of 
the Battle of Salarni.s. — The Style of .AI.schylus. — His Religious Feeling. 

.^scHYLus, son of Euphorion, was born at Eleusis in 525 B.C. 
When he was thirty-five years of age, just ten years after the pro- 
duction of his first tragedy, he fought at Marathon. This fact is 
significant in its bearing on his art and on his life. .ACschylus 
belonged to a family distinguished during the deci.sive actions of 
the Persian war by tlieir personal bravery. Ameinias, his broth- 
er, gained the aristeia^ or reward for valor, at the battle of 8ala- 
mis; and there was an old picture in the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens which represented the great deeds of the poet and his 
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brother Cynsegeirus at Marathon. Of his military achievements 
he was more proud than of his poetical success ; for he mentions 
the former and is silent about the latter in the epitaph he wrote 
for his own tomb. Of his actual life at Athens, we only know 
this much, that he sided with the old aristocratic party. His re- 
tirement to Sicily after his defeat by Sophocles in 468 B.C. arose 
probably from the fact that Cimon, who adjudged the prize, was 
leader of the democratic opposition, and was felt to ha\^e allowed 
his political leanings to influence his decision. His second retire- 
ment to Sicily in 453 B.C., after the production of the Orestem, 
in which he unsuccessfully supported the Areiopagus against 
Pericles, was due, perhaps, in like manner to his disagreement 
with the rising powers in the State. That at some period of his 
career he was publicly accused of impiety, because he had either 
divulged the mysteries of Demeter, or had offended popular taste 
by his presentation of the Furies on the stage, rests upon suffi- 
cient antique testimony. Such charges were not uncommon at 
Athens, as might be proved by the biographies of Anaxagoras 
and Socrates. But the exact nature of the prosecution directed 
against ui^lschylus is not known ; we cannot connect it with any 
of his extant works for certain, t)r determine liow far it affected 
his action, lie died at Gela, in 450 B.O., aged sixty-nine, having 
spent his life partly at Athens and partly at the court of Iliero, 
pursuing in both places his profession of tragic poet and chorus- 
master. 

Pausanias tells a story of his early vocation to dramatic art : 
“ When he was a boy he was set to watch gnipes in the country, 
and there fell asleep. In his slumber Dionysus appeared to him, 
and ordered him to apply himself to tragedy. At daybreak he 
made the attempt, and succeeded very easily.” There is no rea- 
son that this legeml should not have been based on truth. It was 
the general opinion of antiquity that ^]schylus was a poet pos* 
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sessed by the deity, working less by artistic method than by im- 
mediate inspiration. Atheiueus asserts crudely that he composed 
his tragedies while drunk with wine: yovr typafpe rac rpa- 

y^hiaf : ; and Sophocles is reported to have told him that He did 
what he ought to do, but did it without knowing.” Longinus, in 
like manner, after praising -.Eschylus for the audacity of his im- 
agination and the heroic grandeur of his conce[»tions, adds that 
his plays were frequently unpolished, unrefined, ill-digested, and 
rough in style. Similar expressions of opinion might be quoted 
from Quintilian, who describes his style ** as sublime and weighty, 
and grandiloquent often to a fault, but in most of his composi- 
tions rude and wanting in order.” He adds that “the Athenians 
allowed later poets to correct his dramas and to bring them into 
competition under new forms, when many of them gained prizes.” 
.^schylus seems, therefore, to have impressed critics of antiquity 
with the god-intoxicated passion of his genius rather than with 
the perfection of his style or the consummate beauty of his art. 
It is possible that lie received less justice from his fellow-coun- 
trymen than we, who liave been educated by the Shakespearian 
drama, can now pay him. 

JEschylus might be selected to illustrate the artistic psycliology 
of Plato. In the Phoedrus Plato lays down the doctrine that po- 
etic inspiration is akin to madness — an efflation from the Muses, 
a divine mania analogous to love. In the Ion he further develops 
this position, and asserts that “all good poets compose their beau- 
tiful poems not as works of art, but because they are inspired and 
possessed. The analogy which he selects is drawn from the be- 
havior of Bacchantes under the influence of Dionysus. He wish- 
es to distinguish between the mental operations of the poet and 
the philosopher, to show tliat the regions of poetry and science 
are separate, and to prove that rule and method are less sure 
guides than instinct when the work to be produced is a poem. 
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The poet is a light and winged and holy thing, and there is no 
invention in him until he hits been inspired and is out of his 
senses, and the mind is no longer in him ; when he has not at- 
tained to this state, he is powerless and is unable to utter his ora- 
cles.” The final dictum of the Ion is, “inspiration, not art” — 
Beiov Kal fit) II* i^ curious to find a Greek of the best 

age, himself in early days a poet, and throughout distinguished by 
genius allied to tlie poetic, thus boldly and roundly stating a the- 
ory which corresponds to the vulgar notion that poetry comes by 
nature, untutored and untaught, and which seems to contradict 
the practice and opinion of supreme authorities like Sophocles 
and Goethe. The truth is, that among artists we find two broad- 
ly differentiat(‘d types. The one kind produce their best work 
when all their faculties are simultaneously excited, and when the 
generative impulse takes possession of them. They seem to obey 
the dictates of a })ower superior to their ordinary faculties. The 
other kind are always conscious of their methods and their aims ; 
they do nothing, as it were, by accident ; they avoid improvisa- 
tion, and subordinate their creative faculty to reason. The laws 
of art may be just as fully appreciated by the more instinctive 
artists, and may have equally determined their choice of form 
and their calculation of effects ; but at the moment of production 
these rules are thrust into the background, whereas they are con- 
tinually present to the minds of the deliberate workers. It may 
be said in passing that this distinction enables us to understand 
some phrases which the Italians, acutely sensitive to artistic con- 
ditions, have reserved for passionate and highly inspired workers ; 
they speak, for instance, of painting a picture or blocking out a 
statue con furia, when the artist is a Tintoretto or a Michael An- 
gelo. If there is any truth at all in this analysis, we are justified 
in believing that wtfechylus belonged to the former luul Sopliocles 
to the latter class of poets, and that this is the secret of the criti* 
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cisra passed by Sophocles upon his predecessor. The account 
which ^schylus himself gave of his tragedies throws no light 
upon his method; he is reported to have said that tlicy were 
“ fragments picked up from the mighty feasts of Homer.” Tim 
value he attached to them is proved by his saying that he dedi- 
cated what he wrote to Time. 

Thougli tlie ancients may have been right in regarding .tiCschy- 
lus as an enthusiastic writer, obeying the impulse of the god with- 
in him rather than the rules of reason, no dramatic poet ever had 
a higher sense of the aesthetic unity which tragedy demands. 
Each of his masterpieces presents to tlie imagination a coherent 
and completely organized whole; every ])art is penetrated with 
the dominant thought and passion that inspired it. He had, 
moreover, the strongest sense of the formal requirements of his 
art. Tragedy had scarcely passed beyond tlie dithyrambic stage 
when he received it from the hands of Phrynichus. .^schylus 
gave it the form which, with comparatively unimportant altera- 
tions, it maintained throughout the brilliant period of Attic cult- 
ure. It w'as he who curtailed the function of the chorus and 
developed dialogue, thus expanding the old Thespian elements of 
tragedy in accordance with the true spirit of the drama. By add- 
ing a second actor, by attending diligently to the choric songs 
and dances, by inventing the cothurnus and the tragic mask, and 
by devising machinery and scenes adapted to the large scale of 
the Athenian stage, he gave its permanent form to the dramatic 
art of the Greeks. However god-possessed he may have been 
during the art of composition, he was tfierefore a wise critic and a 
potent founder in all mattei’s pertaining to the theatre. Yet 
though .^chylus in this way made the drama, the style in which 
he worked went out of date in his own lifcitime. So rapid was 
the evolution of intelligence at Athens that during a single gener- 
ation his tragedies became, we will not say old-fashioned, but ar- 
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chaic. They were duly put upon the stage ; a chorus at the pub- 
lic expense was provided for their representation, and the MS. 
which authorized their canon and their text was regarded as a 
public treasure. Yet the Athenians already had come to love and 
respect them in the same way as the English race love and respect 
the oratorios of Handel. They praised them for their unap- 
proachable magnificence; they knew that no man of the latter 
days could match them in their own kind ; but they criticised 
their antique form and obsolete embellishments. The poet who 
in his youth had played the part of innovator, and who had 
shocked the public by his realistic presentation of the Furies, de- 
pended in the heyday of the fame of Aristophanes upon conserv- 
ative support and favor. 

.^chylus was essentially the demiurge of ancient art. The 
purely creative faculty has never been exhibited upon a greater 
scale, or applied to material more utterly beyond the range of 
feebler poets, lie possessed in the highest degree the power of 
giving life and form to the vast, the incoq)oreaI, and the ideal. In 
his dramas, mountains were made to speak ; Oceanus received 
shape, conversing face to face with the Titan Prometheus, while 
his daughters, nurslings of the waves and winds, were gathered on 
the Scythian crags in groups to listen to their argument. The 
old intangible, half-mystical, half-superstitious fears of the Greek 
conscience became substantial realities in his mind. Justice and 
Insolence and Ate no longer floated, dream-like, in the background 
of religious thought : he gave them a pedigree, connected them in 
a terrible series, and established them as ministers of supreme 
Zens. The Eumenides, whom the Greeks before him had not 
dared to figure to their fanoy, assumed a form more hideous than 
that of Gorgons or Harpies. Their symbolic torches, their snake- 
entwined tresses, their dreadful eyes, and nostrils snorting fiery 
breath, were shown for the first time visibly in tho trilogy of 
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Orestes. It was a revelation which Greek art accepted as decisive. 
Thus the imagination of .^chylus added new deities to the Athe- 
nian Pantheon. The same creative faculty enabled him to inform 
elemental substances, fire, water, air, with personal vitality. The 
heaven, in his verse, yearns to wound the earth with love-em- 
braces ; the falling rain impregnates the rich soil. The throes of 
.^tna arc a Titan’s groaning. The fire that lea{)s from Ida to the 
Ilermacan crags of Lemnos, from ^giplanctiis to the Arachn;eaii 
height, has life within it. There is nothing dead, devoid of soul, 
in the w^orld of this arch-mythopoet. Even the ghosts and jdian- 
toms, dreams and omens, on which he loves to dwell, are substan- 
tial. Their reality exists outside the soul they dominate. 

As befits a demiurgic nature, JEschylus conceived and executed 
upon a stupendous scale. Ilis outlines arc huge ; his figures arc 
colossal ; his style is broad and sweeping — like a river in its ful- 
ness and its might. Each of his plays might be compared to a 
gigantic statue, whereof the several parts, taken separately, are 
beautiful, while the whole is put together with majestic harmony. 
But as the sculptor, in modelling a colossus, cannot afford to in- 
troduce the details which would grace a chimney ornament, so 
.^schylus was forced to sacrifice the working-out of minor mo- 
tives. His imagination, penetrated through and through with the 
spirit of his subject as a whole, was more employed in presenting 
a series of great situations, wrought together and combined into a 
single action, than in elaborating tlie minutijc of characters and 
plots. The result has been that those students who delight in 
detail have complained of a certain disproportion between his 
huge design and his insufficient execution. It has too frequently 
been implied that he could rough-hew like a C’yclops, but that he 
could not finish like a Praxiteles ; that he was more capable of 
sketching in an outline than of filling up its parts. Fortunately 
we possess the means of laying bare the misconception u()on 
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which these complaints arc founded. There still remains one, but 
only one, of his colossal works entire. The Oresteia is sufficient 
to prove that we gain no insight into his method as an artist if 
we consider only single plays. lie thought and wrote in trilo- 
gies. Sophocles, with whom it is usual to compare ^schylus, 
somewhat to the disadvantage of the latter, abandoned the large 
scale, the uncial letters, of the trilogy. Each separate Sophoclean 
drama is a studied whole. In order to do -dilschylus the very 
barest justice, we ought therefore to contrast, not the Agamemnon 
alone, but the entire Oresteia with the (Edqms or the Antigone, 
It will then be seen that the one poet, designing colossi, gave to 
them the style and finish and the unity which suit a statue larger 
than life-size ; the other, restricting himself w'ithin more narrow 
limits, was free to lavish labor on the slightest details of his mod- 
el. Such elaboration, on the scale adopted by ^schylus, would 
have produced a bewildering and painful effect of complexity. 
The vast design, which it was the artist’s object to throw into the 
utmost possible relief, would inevitably have suffered from excess 
of finish. 

Few dramatists have ventured, like -tEschylus, to wield the chis- 
el of a Titan, or to knead whole mountains into statues corre- 
sponding to the superhuman grandeur of their thought. Few, in- 
deed, can have felt that this was their true province, that to this 
they had the thews and sinews adequate. He stands alone in his 
triumphant use of the large manner, and this solitude is ])reju- 
dicial to his fame with students whose taste has been formed in 
the school of Sophocles. Surveying the long roll of illustrious 
tragedians, there is but one, until we come to Victor Hugo, in 
whom the -Eschylean s})irit found fresh incarnation ; and he had 
fallen upon days disadvantageous to his full development: his life 
was cut short in its earliest bloom, and the conditions under which 
he had to work, obscure and outcast from society, were adverse to 
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the highest production. This poet is our own Christopher Mar- 
lowe. Like ^chylus, Marlowe’s imagination w^as at home in the 
illimitable; like -^schylus, he apprehended immaterial and ele- 
mental forces — lusts, ambitions, and audacities of soul — as though 
they were substantial entities, and gave them shape and form ; 
like -iEschylus, he was the master of a “mighty line,” the maker 
of a new celestial music for his race, the founder and creator of 
an art which ruled his century, the mystagogiic of pomps and 
pageants and things terrible and things superb in shrines nnvisit- 
cd by earlier poets of his age and clime ; like ^>chyhis, he stands 
arraigned of emptiness, extravagance, and “sound and fury,” be- 
cause the scale on which he wrought was vast, because he set no 
verbal limit to the presentation of the passion or the thought in 
view. Comparing ^^Ischylus to Marlowe is comparing the mon- 
arch of the pine forest to the sapling fir, the full-grown lit)n to 
the lion’s whelp, the achievement of the hero to the promise of 
the stripling. Yet Ilerakles in his cradle, when he strangled 
Hera’s serpents, already revealed the firm hand and unflinching 
nerve of him who plucked the golden fruit of the Ilespcrides. 
Even so Marlowe’s work betrays the style and spirit of a youthful 
Titan ; it is the labor of a beardless ^Ischylus, the first-fruit of 
Apollo’s laurel-bough untimely burned, the libation of a conse- 
crated priest, who, while a hoy, already stood “chin-deep in the 
Pierian flood.” If w^c contrast the SuppUevs^ which /Kschylus can 
hardly have written before the age at which Marlowe died, with 
Tamhurlatne^ which was certainly produced before Marlowe was 
twenty -six, the most immature work of the (freok witli the most 
immature work of the English dramatist, we obbiLn a standard for 
estimating the lieight to which the author of Faustm might have 
grown if he had lived to write his Oresteia in the fulness of a vig 
orous maturity. 

Much that has been described as Asiatic in the genius of 
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chylus may be referred to what I have called his demiurgic force. 
No mere citation of OricntJil similes will account for the impres- 
sion of hugeness left upon our memory, for the images enormous 
as those of farthest Tnd, yet shaped with true Hellenic symmetry, 
for the visions vast as those of Ezekiel, yet conveyed withal in 
rich and radiant Greek. The so-called Asiatic element in ^schy- 
lus was something which he held in common with the poets and 
prophets of the East — a sense of life more mystic and more deep, 
a power to seize it and discover it more real and plastic than is 
often given to the nations of the West. This determination tow- 
ards the hitherto invisible, unshaped, and imbelieved, to which he 
must give form, and for which he would fain win credence, may 
possibly help to explain the absence of human love as a main mo- 
tive in his tragedies. There is plenty of Ares — too much, indeed, 
unless we recollect that the poet was a man of Marathon — but of 
Aphrodite nothing in his inspiration. It would seem that this 
pjission, which formed the theme of Euripides’ best work, and 
which Sophocles in the Antigone used enhance the tragic situ- 
ation brought about through the self-will of the heroine, had no 
attraction for -^]se,hylus. Among the fragments of his plays there 
is, indeed, one passage in which he speaks of love as a cosmieal 
force, controlling the elemental powers of heaven and earth, and 
producing the flocks and fruits which sustain mortal life. The 
lines in question are put into the mouth of Aphrodite. The lost 
Myrmidones^ again, described the love of Achilles for Patroclus, 
which -^schylus seems to have portrayed with a strength of piis- 
sion that riveted the attention of antiquity. The plot of the Sup- 
pliceSy in like manner, implies the lawless desire of the sons of 
^gyptus for the daughters of Danaus ; and the adultery of Cly- 
temnestra with -dEgisthus lies in the background of the Agamem- 
non. But of love in the more romantic modern sense of the 
word we find no trace either in the complete plays or in the fmg- 
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ments of -^schylus. It lay, perlifips, too close at hand for him to 
care to choose it as the theme of tragic poetry ; and, had he so 
selected it, he could hardly have avoided dwelling on its aberra- 
tions. The general feeling of the Greeks about love, as well as 
his own temper, would have made this necessary. It did not oc- 
cur to the Greeks to separate love in its healthy and simple mani- 
festations by any sharp line of demarcation from the other emo- 
tions of humanity. The brotherly, filial, and wifely feelings — 
ihose which owe their ascendency to use and to the sanctities of 
domestic life — appeared in their eyes more important than the 
affection of youth for maid unwedded. When love ceased to be 
the expression on the one side of a physical need, and on the oth- 
er the binding tie that kept the family together, the Greeks re- 
garded it as a disease, a madness, Plato, who treated it with se- 
riousness, classed it among the ftaviai, Euripides portrayed it as 
a god-sent curse on Pha*dra. Viewed in this light, it may be 
urged that the love of Zeus for lo, in the Prometheus, is an ex- 
ample of a passion which became an unbearable burden and source 
of misery to its victim ; but of what wc understand by love there 
is here in reality no question. The tale of lo rather rescunbles 
the survival of some mystic Oriental myth of incarnation. 

The organic vitality which ^schylus, by the exercise of his 
creative power, communicated to the structure of his tragedies, 
is further noticeable in his power of conducting a drama without 
prologue and without narration. In ^schylus, the information 
that is necessary in order to place the spectators at the proper 
point of view is conveyed as part of the action, lie does not, 
like Euripides, compose a formal and preliminary speech, or, like 
Shakespeare, introduce two or three superfluous characters in con- 
versation. In this respect the openings of the Prometheus, the 
Agamemnon, and the Eumenides are masterpieces of the most 
consunimate art. Not only are we plunged in mediae res, with- 
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out the slightest sacrifice of clearness, but the spectacle presented 
to our imagination is stirring in the highest degree. The fire has 
leaped from mountain peak to peak until at last it blazes on the 
watchman’s eyes ; Hephaestus and his satellites are a(.‘tually en- 
gaged in nailing down the Titan to his bed of pain ; the Furies 
are slumbering within the sacred Delphian shrine, and the ghost 
of Clytemnestra moves among them, rousing each in turn from 
her deep trance. Euripides, proceeding less by immediate vision 
than by patient thought, prefixed a monologue, which contained 
a programme of preceding events, and prepared the spectator for 
what would follow in the play. Tliesc narratives are often frigid, 
and not unfreqiiently are placed, without propriety, in the mouth 
of one of the actors. AVe feel that a wholly detached prologue 
would have been more artistic. 

The same is true about the speeches of the Messenger. The 
art of ^Eschylus was far too highly organized to be obliged to 
have recourse to such rude methods. It is true that, when he 
pleased, as in the Persoe^ he gave the principal part to the Mes- 
senger. The actors in that play are little better than spectators ; 
and the same may be .said about tlie Seven against Thebes, But 
the Messenger, though employed as here for s}>ecial purposes, was 
no integral part of his dramatic machinery ; nor did he ever com- 
mit the decisive event of the drama to narration. His master- 
stroke as a dramatic poet — the cry of Agamemnon, following 
close upon the prophecies of Cassandra, and breaking the silence 
like a clap of doom, in that awful moment when the scene is left 
empty and the chorus tremble with the apprehension of a coming 
woe — would probably have yielded in the hands of Euripides to 
the speech of a servant. It was not that the later poet would not 
willingly have employed every means in his power for stirring 
the emotions of his audience; but he had not the creative im- 
(igination of his oredeccssor ; he could not grasp his subject as a 
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whole so perfectly as to dispense with artificial and mechanical 
devices. He fell back, therefore, upon narrative, in which he was 
a supreme master. 

Equally remarkable from this point of view is the .^chylcan 
treatment of the Chorus. It is never really separated from tlie 
action of the play. In the Pronietkeus^ for example, the Oceanidfo 
actually share the doom of the protagonist. In the Supplices the 
daugliters of Danaus may be termed the protagonist; for upon 
them converges the whole interest of the drama. In the Seven 
against Thebes the participation of the Chorus in the fate of the 
chief actors is proved by half of them siding with Ismene and 
the other half with Antigone at the conclusion. In the Persce 
they represent the nation which has suffered through the folly of 
Xerxes. In the Agamemnon the elders of Mycenae assume an at- 
titude directly hostile to ^gisthus and Clytemnestra. In the 
Choephoroe the women who sympathize with Electra further the 
scheme of Orestes by putting .^^^sthus off the track of danger 
and sending him unarmed to meet his murderers. In the Eu- 
menides the Furies play a part at least equal in importance to that 
of Orestes. They, like the protagonist, stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of Pallas and accept the verdict of the Areiopagus. 
Thus, in each of the extant plays of .d^schylus, even the Chorus, 
which was subsequently so far separated from the action as to be- 
come a mere commentator and spectator, is vitally important in 
the conduct of the draipa. Euripides, by formalizing the several 
elements of the tragic art., by detaching the Chorus, introducing a 
prologue, and expanding the functions of the Messenger, sacrificed 
that higher kind of unity which we admire in the harmonious 
working of complex parts. What he gained was the opportunity 
of concentrating attention upon the confiict of motives, occasions 
for the psychological analysis of character, and scope for ethical 
reflection and rhetorical description. 
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I have hitherto been occupied by what appear to me the essen- 
tial features of the genius of ^dSschyliis — its demiurgic faculty of 
creativeness^ and its capacity of dealing with heroic rather than 
merely human forms. To pass to the consideration of his the- 
ology would at this point be natural and easy. I do not, how- 
ever, wish to dwell on what is called the prophetic aspect of his 
tragedy at present. It is enough to say that, here, as in the sphere 
of pure art, he was in the truest sense creative. Without exactly 
removing the old landmarks, he elevated the current conception 
of Zens regarded as the supreme deity, and introdmu'd a novel 
life and depth of meaning into the moral fabric of the Greek re- 
ligion. Much as he rejoiced in the delineation of Titanic and 
primeval pow'crs, he paid but slight attention to the minor gods 
of the Pantheon ; his creed wjis monotheism detached upon a 
pantheistic background, to which the forms of polytheism gave 
variety and color. Zeus was all in all for yEschylus far more than 
for his predecessors, IJomcr and Hesiod. The most remarkable 
point about the .rEschylcan theology is that, in spite of its origi- 
nality, it seems to have but little affected the sul>stanco of serU/Us 
Greek thought. Plato, for example, talks of Prometheus in the 
Protagoras jus if no new conception of his character’ had been re- 
vealed to him by dischylus. We arc nt>t, therefore, justified in 
regarding the dramatic poet as in any strict sense a prophet, and 
the oracles he uttered arc chiefly valuable as indications of his 
own peculiar ways of thinking ; nor ought wc, even so, perhaps, 
to demand from ^Ischyliis too much consistency. The SuppUceSy 
for instance, cannot witluuit due reservation be used to illustrate 
the Prometheus ; since the dramatic situation in the two trage- 
dies is so different as to account for any apparent divergence of 
opinion. 

There is, however, one point in the morality of .dilschylus con- 
cerning fate and freewill which calls for special comment, since 

25 
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we run a danger here of doing real violence to his ail by over- 
stating some one theory about his supposed philosophical inten- 
tion. I allude, of course, to his conception of destiny. If we 
adopt the fatalistic explanation of Greek tragedy propounded by 
Schlegel, we can hardly avoid coarsening and demoralizing fables 
which owe their interest not to the asphyxiating force of destiny, 
but to the action and passion of human beings. If, on the other 
hand, we overstrain the theological doctrine of Nemesis, vfv run a 
risk of trying to find sermons in works of art, and of exaggerating 
the importance of details which support our favorite hypothesis. 
It should never be forgotten that whatever view we take of the 
moral and religious purpose of Greek tragedy has been gained 
by subsequent analysis. It was not in any case present to the 
consciousness of the poet as a necessary condition of his art as 
art. His first business was to provide for the dramatic presenta- 
tion of his subject : his philosophy, whether ethical or theologi- 
cal, transpired in the heat and stre.ss of production, not because 
he sought to give it deliberate expression, but because it formed 
an integral part of the fabric of his mind. yEschylus, in com- 
mon with the Greeks of his age, firmly believed in the indissoluble 
connection between acts and consecjuences, and in the continua- 
tion of these consequences through successive generations. “ W'hat- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reaj>,” “ the fat tiers have 
eaten a sour grape and the children’s tcetli arc set on edge,” 
formed the groundwork of his view of human life. This sort of 
fatalism he colored with religious theories adopted from the an- 
tique theology of his race, but strongly moralized and developed 
in the light of his own reason. The importance attributed by the 
Greeks to liereditary curses, even in the common affairs of life, is 
proved by the familiar exam phi of the pro(ilamation by the Spar- 
tans against I’criclcs in the first year of the Peloponnesian War. 
Much of elder superstition, therefore, clings about his ethics, and 
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an awful sense of guilt and doom attaches to acts in themselves 
apparently indifferent ; nor can we fail to recognize a belief in 
fate as fate, to imrpiafxirovj superior to all besides. The realm of 
tragic terror lies precisely in this border-land between inexorable 
reason and unreasoned fear. It has nothing to do with pure sci- 
ence or pure religion : they speak each for themselves with their 
own voice ; but it is not the voice of the dramatist. On the one 
hand, logical fatalism offers no freedom for the play of character, 
no turning-points of choice, no revolutions which may rouse our 
sympathy and stir ns with the sense of self-determined ruin. On 
the other hand, theology, in its methodic form, supplies, indeed, 
the text of sermons, admonitions, and commandments, but not 
the subject-matter for a work of art. \Vlu‘re the necessity of cir- 
cumstance or the will of the Deity is paramount, human ac*,tion 
sinks into insignificance ; the canons of inevitable sequence and 
of obedience under pain of penalty supersede the casuistry of bal- 
anced motives, and the poet is swallowed up in the divine or the 
logician. Somewhere between the two, in the intermediate dark- 
ness, or niTaiyjiLot: (tkotoc, where all the ways of life are perilous, 
and where no clear light reveals the pitfalls of fato and the gins 
of religious duty, lies the track of the tragedian. Ilis men and 
women are free; yet their action is overruled by destiny. They 
err j^^ainst the law of heaven and flourish for a season ; but the 
law pursues them and emicts its penalty. While terror and pity 
are stirred by the pervading sense of human helplessness, scope is 
still left for the exercise of the moral judgment ; nor is the poet 
precluded from teaching his audience by precept and example. 
These remarks apply to the domestic curse which played so prom- 
inent a part in all Greek tragedy, and es])ecially in the dramas of 
^schyliis. It was no mere avalanclie of doom falling from above 
and crushing th(‘, innocent and tin* criminal alike ; nor, again, can 
it justly be paralleled by what it most resembles, the taint of 
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hereditary disease. It partook of the blind force of fate ; it was 
propagated from generation to generation by laws analogous to 
those which govern madness ; yet it contained another element, 
inasmuch as the transgression of each successive victim was a 
necessary condition of its prolongation. Sin alone, however, was 
not sufficient to establish its mysterious power ; for all men are 
liable to offend against the divine law, and yet all families are not 
affiicted with a curse. In order to appreciate its nature, all these 
factors must be taken into account; their sum total, notwith- 
standing the exactitude of our calculation, remains within the 
realm of mystery. The undiscovered residuum, or rather the res- 
olution of Jill these elements in a power which is all of them and 
more than all, is fate. Students who arc curious to appreciate the 
value attached by the Greeks themselves to the several elements 
implicit in the notion of domestic Ate, should attentively peruse 
the longer of the two arguments to the Seven against ThebeSy 
while the play itself sets forth more energetically than any other 
the terrible lesson of the ^iilschylean Nemesis. The protagonist 
Etcoclcs is a curse-intoxicated man, driven by the doom of his 
race and by the imprecations of his father on a dreadful shoal of 
fate. He walks open-eyed to meet his destiny — to slay his broth- 
er and be slain. Still, helpless as he seems, he is not innocent. 
His own rebellious and selfish nature, by rousing the fury of Qildi- 
pus, kindles afresh the smouldering flame of the ancestral At6. 
Thus the fate which overwhelms him is compounded of hereditary 
guilt, personal transgression, and the courage-quelling terror of a 
father’s curse. But it is more than all this : it is an irresistible 
compelling force. He cannot avoid it, since action has been 
thrust upon him by the strength of circumstance. The tragic 
horror of his situation arises from the necessity under which he 
labors of going forward, though he knows that the next step leads 
to a bottomless abyss. 
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Itt estimating the characters of ^chylus, what has already been 
said about his art in general must be taken into account. He 
was occupied with the task of exhibiting a great action, a Ipa^a 
in the strictest sense of the Greek phrase; and this action was 
frequently so colossal in its relations as to preclude the niceties 
of merely personal character. Persons had to become types in 
order to play their part efficiently. The underlying moral and 
religious idea was blended with the aesthetic purpose of the poet, 
and penetrated with the interest pertaining to the clash of con- 
flicting principles : tlie total effect produced sometimes seems to 
defy analysis of character in detail. The psychology of his chief 
characters is, therefore, inherent in their action, and is only cal- 
culable in connection with their momentary environments. Wc 
have to infer their specific quality less from what they say than 
from their bearing and their conduct in the crises of the drama. 
Only aftcT profound study of the situation of each tragedy, after 
steeping our irnfigination in the elementary conditions selected by 
the poet, can wc realize the fulness of their individuality. In 
this respect vEschylus resembles Homer, Like Homer, he repeats 
the work of nature, and creates men and women entire. He docs 
not strive to lay bare the conscious workings of the mind piece- 
meal. He has none of the long speeches on which Euripides re- 
lied for setting forth the flux and reflux of contending motives, or 
for making clear the attitude adopted by his dramatis personce. 
There is no revelation of the anatomical method in his art ; nor, 
again, can we detect the ars edandi artem to which poets of a 
more reflective age are forced to have recourse. Everything with 
-/Eschylus is organic; each part is subordinated to the whole 
which pre-existed in his mind, and which has been evolved in its 
essential unity from his imagination. Even the weighty sen- 
tences and gnomic judgments upon human affairs, uttered by his 
actors, are necessitated by the straits in which they find them- 
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selves. Severed from their context, they lose half their value ; 
whereas the similar reflections in Euripides may be detached with- 
out injury, and read like extracts from a commonplace-book. 
Perhaps sufiicient stress has not been laid by critics upon this 
quality of absolute creativeness, which distinguishes the Homer- 
ic, -^schylean, and Shakespearian poets from those who proceed 
from mental analysis to artistic presentation. It is easy to render 
an account of characters that have first been thought out as ethical 
specimens and then provided with a suitable exterior. It is very 
diflScult to dissect those which started into being by an act of in- 
tuitive invention, and which, dissociated from the texture of cir- 
cumstance woven round them, appear at first sight to elude our 
intellectual grasp. Yet the latter arc found in the long run to be 
cast in the more vital mould. Once apprehended, they haunt the 
memory like real persons, and we may fancy, if we choose, in- 
numerable series of events through which they would maintain 
their individuality intact. They are, in fact, living creatures, and 
not puppets of the poet’s brain. 

Of the characters of ^^schylus, those which have been wrought 
with the greatest care, and which leave the most profound im- 
pression on the memory, arc Clyteinnestra and Prometheus. Con- 
sidering how slight were the outlines of the Homeric picture of 
Clytemnestra, it may be said that ^Jschylus created her. What 
is still more remarkable than his creation of Clytemnestra is that 
he should have realized her far more vividly than any of the men 
whom he has drawn. This proves that .dischylus, at least among 
the Attic Greeks, gave a full share to women in the aflairs of the 
great world of public action. As a woman, she stands outside 
the decencies and duties of womanhood, supporting herself by 
the sole strength of her powerful nature and indomitable will. 
The self-sufBcingness of Clytemnestra is the main point in her 
portrait. Her force of character is revealed by the sustaiued re- 
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pression of her real feelings and the concealment of her murder- 
ous purpose, which enable her to compass Agamemnon’s death. 
During the critical moments when she receives her husband in 
state, and leads him to the bath within the palace, she remains 
calm and collected. The deed that she has plotted must, if ever, 
be done at once. A single word from the Chorus, who arc aware 
of her relations to ^gisthus, >vould spoil all her preparations. 
Yet she shows no fear, and can command the fairest flowers of 
rlietoric to greet the king with feigned congratulations. The 
same strength is displayed in her treatment of Cassandra, on 
whom she wastes no words, expends no irritable energy, although 
she hates and has the mind to murder her. Studied craft and 
cold disdain mark her bearing at the supreme crisis. When the 
death-blow has been given to Agamemnon, she breathes freely ; 
her language reveals the exhilaration of one who expands his 
lungs and opens wide his nostrils to snuff the elawstic air of liberty. 
The blood upon her raiment is as pleasant to her as a shower of 
rain on thirsty conifields ; she shouts like soldiers when the foe- 
men turn to fly. .^^schylus has sustained the impression of her 
force of character by the radiant speech w ith which he gifts lier. 
This splendor of rhetoric belongs by nature to the magnificent 
and lawless woman who rejoices in her shame. It is like the 
superb colors of a venomous lily. The contrast between the ser- 
pent-coils of her sophistic speech to Agamemnon at the palace- 
gate and the short sentences in which she describes his murder 
— true tiger-leaps of utterance — is a triumph of dramatic art. 
As regards her motive for killing the king, I see no ro^on to 
suppose that AEschylus intended to diverge from the ITomcric 
tradition. Clytemnestra has lived in adultery with JEgisthus; 
she dares not face a public discovery of her fault, nor is she wilb 
ing to forego her paramour. The passage in the Cho'ephor<»y 
where she argues with Orestes before her own murder, proves 
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that she has no other valid reason to set forth. Her son tells her 
she shall be slain and laid by the side of ^gisthiis, seeing that in 
life she preferred him to her lord. All her answer is : “ Child, 
in your father’s absence I was sorely tried.” The same is clear 
from the allusions in the Agamemnon to the nerveless lion, who 
tumbles in the royal couch, and is a sorry housekeeper for the 
departed king. ^fCschylus, however, with tlic instinct of a great 
poet, has not sufFered our minds to dwell wholly upon this adul- 
terous motive. lie makes Clytemnestra put forth other pleas, 
and intends us to believe in their validity, as lending her self- 
confidence in the commission of her crime, and as suggesting 
reasons for our sympathy. Revenge for Iphigenoia’s sacrifice, 
the superstitious sense of the Erinnys of the house of Atreus, 
jealousy of Chryseis and Cassandra, mingle with the master im- 
pulse in her mind, and furnish her with specious arguments. 
The solidity of Clytcmnc.stra’s character is impressed tipon us 
with a force and a reality of presentation that have ncv(;r been 
surpassed. She maintains the same aplomb, the same cold glit- 
tering energy of speech, the same presence of mind and unswerv- 
ing firmness of nerve, whether she bandies words of bitter irony 
with the Chorus, or ceremoniously receives the king, or curls the 
lip of scorn at Cassandra, or defies the Argives after Agamem- 
non’s death. She loves power, and despises show. When tlie 
deed is done, and fair words are no longer needed, her hyj)ocrisy 
is cast aside. At the same time she defends herself with a moral 
impudence which is only equalled by her intellectual skill, and 
rises at last to the sublimity of arrogance w Jien she asserts her 
right to be regarded as the incarnate demon of the house. Cly- 
temnestra has been frequently compared to Lady Macl>cth ; nor 
is it easy to think of the one without being reminded of the 
other. Clytemnestra, however, is a less clastic character than 
Lady Macbeth : she is cast in metal of a tougher temper, and 
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the springs which move her are more simple. Lady Maclxsth 
has not in reality so muclj force and fibre : she does not design 
Duncan’s deatli many months beforehand ; she acts from over- 
mastering impulse under the temptation of opportunity, and Avhen 
her husband and herself are sunk chin-deep in blood she cannot 
bear the load of guilt uj)on her conscience. Shakespeare has 
conceived and analyzed a woman more sensitive, and therefore 
more liable to nervous failure, than Clytemnestra. Clytemnestra 
never breaks down. Her sin feeds and nourishes her nature, in- 
stead of starving and palsying it ; her soul grows fat and pros- 
pers, nor does she know what conscience means. She is never 
more imposing in her pride of inttjllectual strength than when 
she receives the feigned new\s of Orestes’ death. Just as the 
superior nature of Lady Macbeth is enhanced by contrast with 
her weaker husband, so Clytemnestra appears to the greatest ad- 
vantage by the side of .d^gisthus. ^iigisthus in the last scene of 
the Agamemnon brags and blusters; Clytemnestra utters no su- 
perfluous syllable. .-'Egisthus insults the corpse of the king ; Cly- 
temnestra is satisfied with having slain him. Nothing shakes her 
courage or weakens her detenni nation. When Orestes turns his 
sword against her in the Cho'epkoroe, her first impulse is to call 
aloud : Reach me with all speed an axe of weight to tire a man, 
that we may know at once the issue of this combat,’’ She will 
measure weapons with her son. And when his blade is already 
at her breasts, she has the nerve to bare them and exclaim : “ My 
son, behold wlicrc thou didst lie ; these nipples gave thee milk.” 
There is no groaning in her last life-struggle. She dies, as she 
lived, self-sustained and equal to all emergencies. This terrible 
personality endures even in the grave. When she rises in the 
Eummidea^ a ghost from Hades, it is with bitter taunts and a 
most biting tongue that she stirs up the Furies to revenge. If 
we are to seek a parallel for Clytemnestra in our own dramatic 
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literature, I should be inclined to look for it in the Vittoria Cor- 
rombona of Webster. The modern poet has not developed his 
white devil of Italy” with the care that ^Ischylus bestowed on 
Clytemnestra. Her portrait remains a sketch rather than a fin- 
ished picture ; and the circumstances of her tragedy are infinitely 
less impressive than those w’hich place the Queen of Myceine on 
so eminent a pinnacle of crime. But Vittoria is cast in the same 
mould. Like Clytemnestra, she has the fascination and tlie force 
of sin, self-satisfied and self-contained to face the world with 
brazen arrogance, and browbeat truth before the judgment-seat 
of gods or men. 

Of all the masterpieces of Greek tragedy which have been pre- 
served to us, the Prometheus of ^schylus presents by far the 
greatest difficulty, and involves at the same time by far the most 
enticing problems. Its paramount interest lies in the fact that 
the dramatic action is removed beyond and above the sphere of 
humanity, and that the poet, who was also the chief prophet of 
Hellas in the very prime of Athenian culture, is dealing with the 
mystery of God’s relation to the world and man. In the trilogy 
of the Oresteia he is concerned with heroes ; in the Prometheus., 
with gods. Titans, and demigods. The dramatis 2>ersmia' are Pro- 
metheus, Hephajstus and his comrade Force, Hermes, the herald 
of Zeus, lo, the victim of the love of Zeus, and Ocoanus, the ruler 
of the streams and seas. The Chorus is composed of Ocean ides, 
the maiden daughters of the deep, cloud-bearing dews and mists, 
who gather round the Scythian crags, where Prometheus lies 
chained and exposed to fiery heat by day and freezing cold by 
night. The only mortal who visits him is lo; and she bears 
within her the child of Zeus. Thus everything in the tragedy is 
conceived upon a vast and visionary scale. It is no episode of 
real or legendary history which forms the subject-matter of the 
play. The powers of heaven and earth are in action. Tlie d<»s- 
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tinies of Olympian Zeus and of the whole human race are at 
stake* In this lofty region of the imagination the genius of 
^ICschylus moves freely. The scenery of his drama is in har- 
mony with its stupendous subject. Barren mountain -summits, 
the sea outspread beneath, the sky with all its stars above, silently 
falling snow-flakes and tempestuous winds, thunder and earth- 
(juake and riven precipices are the images which crowd upon the 
mind. In like manner the duration of time is indefinitely ex« 
tended. Not years, but centuries, measure the continuance of the 
struggle between the sovereign will of Zeus and the stubborn re- 
sistance of the Titan. 

At the opening of the play Prometheus appears in the midst 
of the desert which is destined for liis prison-home. Hephaestus 
and his satellites chain him down w ith adamantine rivets, so that 
he may neither bend the knee nor rest in slumber, but must cling, 
crucified in wakeful torment, to the unyielding rock. While they 
arc at their work, Prometheus utters not a word or groan. He is 
gifted with unerring foresight, and knows surely that his doom 
must be borne, and also that his doom must have an end. He 
defies the power of Zeus in frigid silence ; not sullenly — ^because, 
when sympathy has loosed liis lips, he proves that a warm heart 
beats within his breast — but proudly and indignantly. Hephaes- 
tus and Titanic Force leave him alone in his misery when their 
task is finished. Then at last he speaks. It is to the kindred 
powers of elemental nature, to the Sun and Sea and nourishing 
Earth, his brethren «<nd his mother, that he addresses his com- 
plaint : “ See you how I, a god, suffer at the liands of God ; and 
for what crime %—foT having ghm fire to mortal man,^^ 

This, then, is the sin of Prometheus. He found humanity ab- 
ject and forsaken by the gods. Zeus, who had recently seized 
upon the empire of the universe, designed to extirpate men from 
the world, and to create a new race after his own heart. Promo- 
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theus took pity upon them, saved them from destruction, gifted 
them with fire, the mother of all arts, taught them carpentry and 
husbandry, revealed to them the stars, whereby they knew the 
order of the seasons and recurrences of crops, instructed them in 
letters, showed them how to tame the horse and ox, and how to 
plough the sea with ships, then taught them medicine and the cure 
of wounds, then divination and the sacrifice of victims to pro}»i- 
tiate the gods, and lastly how to smelt the ore contfiined within 
the bowels of the earth. All these good things Prometheus ga^'e 
to men. And here, in passing, we may notice how accurately 
jiEschylus has sketched the primitive conditions of mankind in its 
emergence from the state of savagery. The picture is, indeed, 
poetical; but subsequent knowledge has only strengthened the 
outlines and filled them in with details, not altered or erased tlicm. 

Now, however, we ask, In what true sense was Prometheus 
criminal ? "Wliat right had Zeus, who is invariably represented 
by udCschylus in all his other dramas as a just and wise ruler, to 
impose these trials on the benefactor of the human race ? .^Ischy- 
lus, in this play, clearly desires to rouse our sympathy for Prome- 
theus. He makes all the principal actors sj)eak of Zeus as a force- 
ful tyrant, newly come to power, which he abuses for his selfish 
ends, subverting the old order of the world, oppressing the old 
powers, who are his kindred, yet substituting nothing but his own 
ill-regulated and capricious will On the other hand, -^schylus 
has indicated that Prometheus is in the wrong ; tliat he regards 
his disobedience to Zeus as the cause of merited punisliment. 
The Chorus points this moral by asserting, in spite of tlieir tender 
feeling for the Titan, that they only are sane and righteous who 
bow to necessity and accept the law of tlieir superior. Oceanus, 
in like manner, advises his kinsman to submit; and reminds him 
that, though the rule of Zeus is a novelty, it is not intolerable, 
and that acquiescence is always prudent. 
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The chief difficulty of the play consists, therefore, in under* 
standing the error of the protcagonist, and in reconciling the char- 
acter of Zeus, as here depicted, with the theology elsewhere ex- 
pressed by -^schylus. The most probable solution of the prob- 
lem is suggested by the ideal to which Greek tragedy aspired. It 
was the object of the Athenian dramatists not to represent a sim- 
ple study of character, or to set forth a merely stirring action, 
but to depict a hero worthy of all respect and admirable, exposed 
to suffering or ruin by some fault of temperament. We are prob- 
ably meant to look upon Vrometheus as having erred, though no- 
bly, through self-will, because he would not obey the ruler of the 
world for the time being, nor abide the working-out of the law 
of fate in patience, but tried to tiikc that law into his own hands, 
and to anticipate the evcilution of civents. At the same time the 
play seems to convi(‘t supreme Zeus himself of a tyrannical exer- 
cise of a forcefully accpiircd power: he also, through a like self- 
will, appears to be kicking against the pricks of immutable des- 
tiny ; and it is prophesied that in his turn he will be superseded 
by a more rigliteous ruler. The secret of the revolution in Olym- 
pus, whereby Zeus will be deposed, is possessed by rrometheus, 
and withheld by liiin from his tormentor. Thus the knowledge 
of the future enables the hero of the drama to endure, while Zeus 
upon his throne suffers through the consciousness that fate can- 
not be resisted. Therefore the Prometheus^ as wc possess it, pre- 
sents the spectacle of two stubborn wills in conflict. The action 
is suspendecL The conclusion cannot be foreseen. Owing to its 
very excellence as a work of art, it contains no indication of the 
ultimate solution ; we are only told by rrometheus that, after he 
has been liberated, and not till then, be may reveal the means by 
which the ruin of Zeus shall be averted. Wc are left to conject- 
ure that -^scliylus intended to harmonize the wills of the Titan 
and his oppressor tlirough the final submission of both alike to 
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the laws of destiny, which arc supremo. Prometheus, when once 
his pride has given way, will reveal the secret which he holds, and 
Zeus, made acquiescent by the lapse of time, will accept it. 

The chief obstacle to the satisfactory interpretation of the 
Prometheus springs, as I have hinted, from the difficulty of un- 
derstanding how Prometheus was guilty and Zeus justified. The 
transgression of the hero, if it deserves the name at all, was emi- 
nently noble. His punishment appears extravagant in its severi- 
ty. At first sight we can hardly avoid the conclusion that the 
final alliance between the two conflicting actors in this drama was 
a kind of political compromise, unworthy of the protagonist. To 
this judgment Shelley was led by his hatred of despotism, and by 
his inability to imagine a dignified termination to the dispute 
that enlisted his sympathies so strongly on the side of the disin- 
terested hero. “ I was averse,” he says in the Preface to Pro- 
metheus Unbound^ from a catastrophe so feeble as that of recon- 
ciling the Champion with the Oppressor of mankind. The moral 
interest of the fable, which is so powerfully sustained by the suf- 
ferings and endurance of Prometheus, would be annihilated if we 
could conceive of him as unsaying his high language and quailing 
before his successful and perfidious adversary.” Those, however, 
who have learned to respect the lofty theosophy of .^Eschyhis, no 
less than to admire his imperial artistic faculty, will be slow to 
accept the conclusion of Shelley, or to believe that the catastro- 
phe prepared by the Greek poet was feeble. They will rather 
mistrust their powers of judgment, or suspect that the key to the 
riddle has been lost. The truth is, that we have no means of set- 
tling what the catastrophe really was ; and at this point it is nec- 
essary to give some account of the relation of this drama to the 
entire scheme of Aeschylus. 

The Prometheus Bound {ietrfiutrri^) was probably the second of 
a trilogy, or series of three tragedies, of which the first was called 
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Promethsm the Fire-hearer (irvp<p6poc)9 the third Promethem 
Unbound (Xvofievoc). Prometheus the F^ire-hearer and Prome- 
theus Unbound have disappeared; it seems that they were not 
even known to the Greek scholiast, for he does not mention them 
in his argument to tlie Prometheus Bo^ind. At the same time 
the argument prefixed to the Persce informs us that that play was 
the second in a scries, of which the Phineus was first, the Glau- 
cus Potnieus third, and a so-called Prometheus fourth. It has 
been conjectured that the Prometheus which formed the fourth 
or satyric drama in tliis tetralogy was distinguished by the title 
Fire-kindler (irvp»:a£vc,)i ^ name which is mentioned in an ob- 
scure passage of Pollux ; and that consequently four plays alto- 
gether by ^schylus bore the title of Prometheus. It cannot, 
however, be proved beyond doubt that the Fire-kindler existed 
independent of the Fire-hearer ; or, if so, that the former was the 
last play in the tetralogy of the Pcrsa\ the latter the first in the 
trilogy of the Prometheus Bound. Both arguments to the only 
Prometheus we possess entire are unfortunately silent about the 
plays whicli accoinpanied it ; and it is only from allusions to a 
lost tragedy called Prometheus Unbound that we arc at all justi- 
fied in assuming the disappearance of the first drama of the se- 
ries, and in calling it the Fire-hearer, It should be added that 
the learned editor of the Greek Scenic Poets is inclined to iden- 
tify the Fire-hearer and the Fire-klndlcr^ and to regard this play 
as the satyric drama attached to the tetralogy of the Persce, By 
so doing he leaves the Prometlveus Bound and Unbound without 
a proper dramatic introduction. 

In spite of the uncertainty which surrounds the criticism of 
this play, no students familiar with the style of ^fechylus will 
fail to recognize in the Prometheus Unbound the second drama 
of a trilogy. It has the stationary character which belongs to 
the Cho'ephoroe^ the Persce, and the Sti2>plices. The dramatic ac- 
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tion is not helped forward in these second pieces ; they develop 
the situation to which affairs have been brought by the events of 
a previous drama, and which in its turn must lead to the conclu- 
sive action of the third piece. It was only in this way that a sc- 
ries of three dramas on the same subject could be connected into 
true artistic unity. The catastrophe of the first play produced a 
combination of events wliich required such expansion in a second 
that a new action, involving a final catastrophe, should be un- 
folded in the third, and the whole series should in the end l>e 
seen to have coherence. Now the Prometheus Unbound is unin- 
telligible, except as the result of a preceding action, while its con- 
clusion leaves the fate of the hero still undetermined : the events 
which brought the hero to his dreadful doom, and the events 
which will deliver him, arc alluded to as things of the past and 
of the future ; in the present there is no drama, no doing, but 
only a development of the intermediate an<l transitional situation. 
We have, therefore, the right to assume the antecedence of a play 
which must, according to the datii given in our extant tragedy, 
have turned upon the hero’s theft of fire.* 

We may now attempt to reconstruct the whole trilogy, and see 
if, having done so, any new conditions are supplied for the solu- 
tion of the difhculty as originally stated. In the Fired>earer, for 
the subject-matter of which wc have to rely on the allusions of 
the Bounds Zeus has recently acquired the empire of the universe 
by imprisoning his father, Kronos, and by defeating the giants 
who rose up in arms against him. Prometheus, knowing, through 
the inspiration of his mother. Earth, or Themis, that Zeus will pre- 
vail, has taken his side, and has materially helped him in the con- 
flict. But the sympathies of Prometheus are less with Zeus than 
with the race of men, who, at that primitive period of the world’s 
history, existed in the lowest state of wretchedness. Zeus, intent 
♦ See line lO'^. 
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on getting his new kingdom into order, entertains the notion of 
destroying mankind, and planting a better stock of mortal beings 
on the earth. Prometheus opposes this design, and enables men 
to raise themselves above their savage condition into comparative 
power and eomfoit. It is just at this point that the lost drama 
would probably have revealed the true nature of Ids offence, or 
afiapria. In the Hesiodic legend he is punished for having taught 
men to deceive the powers of heaven ; and though it is clear that 
.^iiischylas did not closely follow that version of the myth, we may 
conjecture that he represented the benefactor of humanity as a 
rebel against the ruler of Olympus. Against the express com- 
mand of Zeus, Prometheus gave men fire ; and llu>ugh this act 
seems innocent enough, we must remember that, according to 
Genesis, Adam lost Eden by merely plucking an apple. Satisfied 
with his own sense of justice, and hardened in his pride by the 
foreknowledge of the future, Prometheus resisted a power that he 
regarded as tyrannical, and liad to bo treated by Zeus with the 
same severity as Atlas or Typhoeus. 

In the Prometheus Bound we see the beginning of his punis)i> 
ment The Titan, in whose person, as it were, the whole race of 
mortals suffer, is crucified on a barren cliff of Scythia. Mean- 
while he makes two prophecies — first, that a d(5scendant of lo is 
destined to deliver him ; and, secondly, that Zens will marry and 
beget a son who shall sway the universe in his place. At the 
same time he declares that he knows how Zeus may avoid this 
danger. Zeus, anxious to possess this secret, sends down Hermes, 
and endeavors to wrest it from his prisoner with threats; but 
Prometheus abides, scornful and unyielding ; his pain may be in- 
creased, yet it cannot last forever ; he is immortal, and Zeus will 
in the end be humiliated. To requite his contumacy, Zeus rends 
the mountains, hell is opened, and Promctikeiis descends to the 
lowest pit of Tartarus. 


20 
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It is clear that, whatever may have been the fault of Prome- 
theus in the Fire-hearer., the poet has done all in his power to ex- 
cite our sympathy for him in the second drama of the trilo[^. 
lie draws the character of Ocean us as a trimmer and time-server, 
who inspires contempt. He introduces lo suffering as a wretched 
victim of the selfish love of her almighty masUu*. He makes the 
Oceanides willing in the end to share the doom of tlie Titan ; 
while {ill the human sympathies of the audience are powerfully 
affected by the spectacle of a martyrdom incuiTed for their sake. 
This play is, therefore, the triumph of the ]>rot{igonist ; his of- 
fence is hidden ; his heroic resistance is idealized ; we are made 
to feel sure that, when at last he is reconciled with Zeus, it will 
be through no unworthy weakness on his part. 

In the third drama of the trilogy, parts of which, translated 
into Latin by Cicero, have been preserved to us, Proiuetheus has 
been raised from Tartarus, and is again crucified on Caucasus. 
A vulture sent by Zeus daily gnaws his liver, which, daily grow- 
ing, supplies continually fresh food for the tormentor. The ten- 
sion of the situation is still protracted. Prometheus has not given 
way. Zeus has not relented. Meanwhile the seasons have re- 
volved through thirteen generations of the race of men, and the 
deliverer appears. It is Hcrakles who cuts the Gordian knot. He 
destroys the vulture, and persuades his father Zeus to suffer Chei- 
ron, the Centaur, whom he had smitten with a poisoned arrow, 
and who is weary of continued life, to take the place of the Titan 
in Hades. Then Prometheus is liberated. He declares that Zeus, 
if he would avoid the corning doom, must refrain from marriage 
with Thetis, lie binds the willow of repenUuice round his fore- 
head, and places the iron ring of necessity upon his finger. His 
will is made at last concordant with that of liis enemy. Thetis 
is given in wedlock to the mortal Pcleus, and Achilles is born.^ 

* It should be said that the subject-matter of the Promelhem Unbound has 
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From this last drama of the trilogy it would appear that the 
honors of the whole series were reserved for Ilerakles. Herakles 
is the offspring of Zeus by a mortal woman. lie occupies, there- 
fore, a middle place between the two contending parties, and is 
able to effect their reconciliation. We may fairly conclude that 
herein lay the solution designed by iEschylus. In order to me- 
<liate between Zeus and Prometheus, a third agency was impera- 
tively demanded. The heroic demi-god, who is the son of the 
Olympian, and at the same time a scion of oppressed humanity, 
prompted by no decree of his father, but following the instincts 
of his generous humanity, will not allow the torments of Prome- 
theus to continue. By killing the vulture, he resolves the justice 
of Zeus in an act of mercy ; at the same time, he touches the 
heart of the Titan, and draws his secret from him, working a rev- 
olution in the stubboni nature of l^rometheus similar to that 
wliich Neoptolcmus effected in Philoctetes by his humane up- 
rightness. It is thoroughly in accordance with the spirit of Greek 
tragedy that the scales should thus have fallen from the eyes of 
Prometheus. He saw at last that Zeus, though severe, was really 
justified ; and, as a makepeace-offering, he rendered up the secret 
which brought the ruler into harmony with the immutable laws 
of fate. According to this solution of the plot, the final conces- 
sion of Prometheus would have been as noble as his intermediate 
resistance ; the mpiirereia, or revolution, which was imperatively 
required before the drama could have been conducted to an issue, 
would have taken place within the protagonist’s soul, while Her- 
akles, by introducing a new element into the action, furnished the 
efficient cause of its conclusion. It may be argued on the other 
hand that Prometheus foreknew the advent of Ilerakles, and 
prophesied of him to lo in the second drama of the trilogy. To 

lo be gathered partly from fragments of the play, partly from prophecies in 
the Prometheus B(yund^ and partly from later versions of the legend. 
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this I should answer that he could not then have calculated on 
the change which would be wrought in his own character by the 
deliverer. 

How JEschylus handled the subject-matter of the Prometheus 
Unbound we cannot say. It seems, however, certain that, unless 
he falsified his otherwise consistent conception of Zeus, 3s the 
just and wise, though stern, lord of the universe, and unless he 
satisfied himself with a catastrophe which Shelley would have 
been justified in calling “feeble,’^ he must, through Ileraklcs, have 
introduced a factor capable of solving the problem, by revealing 
to Prometheus the nature of his original a/iaona, and tlms ren- 
dering it dignified for him to bow to Zeus. 

If this reading of the Prometheus be accepted, it will be seen 
that the whole trilogy involved the deepest interests, tlie mighti- 
est collision of wills, the most pathetic situations, and the most 
sublime of reconciliations. Zeus, in the second drama of the se- 
ries, is purposely exposed to misrepresentation in order that his 
true character in the climax, as 

TQV ^povtiv ^poTov^ oditMTavraf tvv mWfj paOoQ 
Bivra KvpiitiQ 

may be established. The divine justice personified in Zeus is dis- 
played irreconcilably opposed to the natural will personified in 
Prometheus, until the hero who partakes of both, the active and 
unselfish Herakles, atones them. We arc even justified in conject- 
uring that, as Prometheus occupied the foreground of the second 
drama, so Zeus must have been paramount in the first, and that 
the two antithetical propositions having thus been stated, the 
chief part of the third play was assigned to Herakles. What 
strengthens the interpretation now advanced is the peculiar nat- 

« film who leads men in the ways of wisdom, who has ordained that suf^ 
fering should teach.'' 
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ure of the punishment of Prometheus. The liver, according to 
antique psychology, was the seat of the passions ; consequently 
Prometheus suffered through the organ of his sin. 

That ^Escliylus intended to describe the protagonist of his 
trilogy as a transgressor, though offending in a noble cause, while 
Zeus was acting in accordance with real justice, however hard to 
comprehend, is further indicated by the series of events which are 
supposed to have taken place between the termination of the /7>e- 
bearer and the climax of the Unbound. All this while Prome- 
theus in his obstinacy is suffering on (/aiicasus and in the depth 
of Tartarus ; but the way of salvation is meantime being wrought 
out on earth. By the commerce of the Olympian deities with 
the daughters of men the heroic race is generated ; and not only 
is the deliverer and reconciler, llerakles, sent forth to purge the 
world of monstrous wrong, but the better age of equity and jus- 
tice, foreseen by the Titan and ordained by the Fates, is being 
prepared. The marriage of Thetis to Peleus is the proper in- 
auguration of the heroic age; it not only confirms Zeus in his 
sovereignty, but it also provides for humanity the greatest actor 
in the drama of the Trojan war — the first historical event of 
Hellas. 

If the character ascribed to Zeus in the Prometheus Bound still 
seems to offer difficulties ; if, in other words, w'c are not satisfied 
with assuming that his conduct must have been justified by the 
evolution of events in the Prometheus Unlmiml^ the following 
considerations may be adduced by way of further explanation. 
In the first place, at the supposed time of the Prometheus Bound y 
Zem was but just seated on his throne, and had to deal with un- 
ruly and insurgent powers. The punishment of Prometheus was 
an episode in the Titanomachy. It was the business, therefore, 
of ^scbylus to exhibit the firmness and force of government of 
the new ruler, not to draw the picture of a kind paternal mon 
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arch. In the second place, the speakers who describe Zeus as 
despotic belonged by kinship to the old order of the Titans, or 
were closely related through friendship to Prometheus. Dramat- 
ic propriety required that they should calumniate the new king, 
or at least misunderstand his motives. In the third place, lo, 
whose fate appeared so hard, became the mother of a mighty na- 
tion, and received tenfold for all her sufferings at the hand of 
Zeus.* Here, tl^erefore, his inscrutable ways were in tlie end 
proved righteous ; nor is it probable that if JEsehylus justified 
Zeus in his dealings with the unoffending lo, he would leave his 
treatment of Prometheus unexplained. In the fourth place, the 
theology of the Greeks was not absolute, like that to whicli we 
are accustomed through Christianity. The power ascribed to 
their deities was political and economical. Fate and necessity 
determined the action of even Zeus, who was himself an out- 
growth from an earlier and ruder order. They also imagined a 
gradual development in the moral order of the universe. Tlic in- 
tellectual powers of Olympus had superseded the old nature-forces 
of the Titanic cosmogony. ^ There was, therefore, nothing ridicu- 
lous to the Greek mind in the notion that Zeus might be con- 
ceived as growing in wisdom and in righteousness. In the fifth 
place, we must remember that the Athenian audience, familiar 
with the Hesiodic legend of Prometheus, were better prepared 
than we are, after listening to the invectives against Zeus in the 
second drama of the trilogy, to accept his triurnpliant justifica- 
tion in the third. 

Not only is the trilogy of ^schylus — if, indeed, he composed a 
Promethean trilogy at all — now irrecoverable except by hazardous 
conjecture, but, What is more unfortunate, the whole mythus on 
which it was based has descended to us in hopelessly mutilated 
fragments. We can clearly perceive that it enshrined the deepest 
* See Su^iceSf 624-599. 
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speculations of the Greeks concerning the origin of humanity, the 
relation of deified intelligence to material nature and to abstract 
necessity, the kinship between the human soul and the divine 
spirit, and the consciousness of sin, which implies a division be* 
tween the will and the reason. Furthermore, there arc hints im* 
plied in it of purification through punishment, of ultimate recon- 
ciliation, and of vicarious suffering. But the fabric of the legend 
is so ruined that to reconstruct these elements of a theological 
morality is now impossible. Moreover, the very conditions under 
which the mythus flourislicd tended to divert the minds of the 
Greeks themselves away from the underlying meaning to the ro- 
mantic presentation. The story could not fml to usurp upon the 
doctrine. Like the Glaucus of Greek mythology, whom Plato 
used as a parable in the RqmhUcy the idea which takes shape in 
a legend during the first ages of human speculation gathers an 
accretion of the sca-w^eeds and the shells of fancy round it, lying 
at the bottom of the ocean of the human mind through centuries, 
so that, when it emerges into the light of critical inquiry, the orig- 
inal lineaments of the conception are deformed and overgrown, 
and to strip it bare and see it clearly is no easy matter. Far 
more difficult is the task when only the maimed fragments, the 
disjecta membra^ of the myth remain to us. 

However freely yEschylus may have dealt with the tale of Pro- 
metlieus, however he may have employed it as a vehicle for ra- 
tional theology, he cannot have wholly eliminated those qualities 
which belonged to it as a Saga rather than a chapter of religious 
tradition. Indeed, by dramatizing, he was probably impelled to 
accentuate the legendary outline at the expense of philosophical 
coherence. This consideration may explain some of the apparent 
incongruities in his fable, to which attention has not been yet di- 
rected in this essay. One of these concerns the position of the 
human race between Ztms, their apparent oppressor, and Prome- 
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theus^ their avowed champion. It was for the sake of mankind 
that Prometheus disobeyed Zeus ; it was through severity towards 
mankind that Zeus placed himself at variance with justice. Yet 
we find Zeus seeking a mortal bride among the daughters of the 
men he had sought to destroy ; nor is there any reason why, when 
he could crucify their champion, he should not have annihilated 
the whole race outright. Perhaps, however, we ought to conject- 
ure that, at this point, the episode of Deucalion and his restora- 
tion of mankind after the deluge was understood to have inter- 
vened. 

Other discrepancies may be stated briefly. In the elder version 
of the fable presented by Hesiod, Prometheus is almost identified 
with humanity, while some later fragments of the legend make 
him the father of Deucalion. In -^chylus he is an immortal 
god, whose sympathy with men proceeds from generosity and 
pity. Hesiod describes him as the son of the Titan lapetos by 
Asia. .^Eschylus places him in the first rank of Titanic agencies, 
by making him the son of Earth or Themis ; he is married to 
Hesionc, daughter of Oceanus. Hesiod names his brother Epi- 
metheus ; and herein we trace the remnants of an antique psyclio- 
logicaJ analysis, whereof -^Eschylus has made no use. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Attic poet dealt freely with the mythus, select- 
ing for artistic purposes only such points in the Hellenic fable as 
would fit the framework of his drama. 

The only sure ground, amid so much that is both shifting and 
uncertain, is that the race of men had sinned gainst God, and 
that Prometheus was a responsible co-agent in their crime. This 
in itself is a strong argument in favor of the view which has been 
urged throughout this essay. This view may be resumed in the 
following positions. First, it is probable that the Prometheus 
Bound is only the second drama of a trilogy. Secondly, the vil- 
ification of Zeus 'as a despot must be understood in a dramatic 
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sense ; it was appropriate to the situation of the actors, and in- 
tended to enhance the pathos of the protagonist’s suffering. 
Thirdly, if we possessed: the trilogy entire, we should see that 
Prometheus had been really and gravely in the wrong, and that 
his obstinacy was in the highest sense tragic according to the 
Greek conception, inasmuch as it displayed the aberration of a 
sublime character. Fourthly, the occjision of a worthy reconcili- 
ation between Zeus and Prometheus, wherein the former should 
forego his anger and the latter bend the proud neck of his will, 
was furnished by Hcrakles, who held an intermediate position be- 
tween Gk)d and man, and who was recognized as the redresser of 
wrongs and savior by the Greeks at large. 

The trilogy of the Oresteia is at the same time the masterpiece 
of ujfischylus as a dramatic poet, and also the surest source that 
wc possess for forming a theory of his theological opinions. I 
do not propose to consider it from the second of these points of 
view, but rather to concentrate attention upon its greatness as a 
connected poem in three stupendous parts — as “ the majestic im- 
age of a high and stately tragedy shutting up and intermingling 
her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs 
and harping symphonies.” In the Oresteia ^Flschylus has plucked 
the last fruit upon the Upas-tree of crime which flourished in the 
palace of Myccnaj. The murder of Agamemnon, after his return 
in pomp and power from Troy, forms the subject of the first play. 
By selecting this point for the overture to the scries, the poet was 
able to allude in choric songs to the ancestral curse of the house, 
and also to the special crimes of Agamemnon, in his sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia, in the protracted sufferings of the Argives before 
Troy, and in his fatal pride. The vaticinations of Cassandra 
opened a terrific vista of the horrors accumulated upon the fam- 
ily of Thyestes. Thus the past was connected with the present, 
and the intolerable account of guilt which Orestes, the chief actor, 
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was destined in the end, by the help of Heaven, to discharge, was 
vividly presented to the minds of the audience. Agamemnon is 
murdered, and the tragedy closes with Clytcmncstra’s pa3an of tri- 
umph and defiance. She glories in her act, pretending that she 
has duly revenged the death of Iphigencia, and suppressing her 
own adultery with ^gisthus — a criminal motive more than enough 
to vitiate its character of retributive justice. 

The Chorus, who are hostile to her and her paramour, call upon 
her, if she really slew her husband for Iphigeneia’s sake, to leave 
the palace and seek purification. This was her duty according to 
Greek etiquette. But she refuses; and no Furies haunt her for 
her crime, seeing that the Furies take account of none but kin- 
dred blood, and Clyterancstra killed a man who was no relative 
by birth, but only by marriage. Such is the strange doctrine 
which the Eumcnides themselves, in the third play of the series, 
propound before the judginent-seat of Pallas. In a deeper sense 
it was artistically fitting that Clytcmnestra should remain unvis- 
ited by the dread goddesses. They were the deities of remorse, 
and she had steeled her soul against the stings of conscience. 
Neither from the blood of a slain husband could they rise ; nor 
was there in her own heart harborage for their grim choir. But 
though Clytcmnestra escaped the spiritual visitings of the Erin- 
nyes, she knew w'hat fear was. Orestes, as the Chorus told her, 
was still living. 

The Cho'ephorm continues the talc of blood and vengeance. 
Orestes returns to Mycenae. He recognizes his sister Electra by 
their father’s tomb, deludes Clytcmnestra with a false talc of his 
own death, and then succeeds in killing her together with .^gis- 
thus on the spot where they had murdered Agamemnon. Once 
more the palace is thrown open ; instead of Agamemnon and 
Cassandra, Clytcmnestra and .^gisthus lie prostrate before the 
desecrated altars, and Orestes exhibits to the Argives the robe in 
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which his father had been caught and tangled ere the axe de- 
scended on his head. Then, when the song of joy is rising from 
Electra and the Chorus, while they are crying that the ancient 
Fury of the house has been appeased, at that very moment the 
eyes of Orestes dilate with horror, his hair bristles, and he trem- 
bles with madness. He secs what none around him may dis- 
cern. The Erinnyes of his mother arc upon him, and he flics. 
Like all the middle plays of a trilogy, the Ckoephorce is some- 
what stationary in its action. But this closing scene is tremen- 
dous. It powerfully affected the imagination of the Greeks, and 
continued, through the period of Grieco-Roman art, to form a fa- 
vorite subject for sepulchral bass-reliefs. Some of these have 
been preserved to us, the finest being one in the Capitoline Mu- 
seum, 

By the termination of the Ckoephorce we are prepared for yet 
another tragedy, the last of the scries. The Eumenkies opens 
with a scene which represents the Temple of Phoebus at Delphi. 
Orestes has taken refuge with the god who bade him slay his 
mother, and who must now purify him. He lies breathless at 
the altar-steps witli the branch of suppliant woollen-woven olive 
in his hand. Not far away arc stretched the Furies, hideous, and 
snorting in their slumber. Pha'bus, wliile tliey yet sleep, bids his 
client rise and speed to Athens, to await the verdict of Pallas in 
his case. So much we learn, partly from tlic speech of the Pythia, 
and partly from the lips of the god himself. Then, when Orestes 
has started on his way, the phantom of Clyterancstra appears and 
bids the sleeping Furies rise. One by one they start, and groan 
like hounds disturbed in the midst of dreamings of the chase. 
When they sec their prey has escaped, they break into full cry 
— a brazen-throated chorus, accompanied by brazen-footed tramp- 
lings. Phoebus, however, drives them forth with scorn from his 
sun-bright shrine. Why linger they in those hypaitliral temple- 
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chambers, resonant with song and gladdened by the feet of youths 
and maidens bearing bays? Their haunts should rather be the 
charnel-house, the shambles, the gallows, the torture-chamber of 
barbarians. The scene is now changed to Athens, where Pallas 
presides over the court of the Areiopagus assembled to decide be- 
tween the Furies who prosecute Orestes and lMia*l)U8 who defends 
his suppliant. There is no doubt about the deed : Clytemnestra 
was slain by her own son. The question to settle is, whether cir- 
cumstance could justify so unnatural an act. The Furies repre- 
sent the blind instinct of repulsion for the shedding of maternal 
blood, which no prima facie argument can ex(‘iisc, and which can- 
not be covered. Phoebus is the holy and pure power, who will 
not suffer moral abominations, like the unpunished insolence of 
the murderess Clytemnestra, to abide. Pallas stands for reason, 
capable of weighing motives, of disengaging a necessary act of 
retributive justice from brute murder. In the breasts of the hu- 
man judges, these three faculties — the instinct which condemns 
matricide, the instinct which sanctions under any circumstance 
the punishment of crime, and the reason which holds the balance 
of impulses — are active. After much angry pleading by the ad- 
vocates on both sides, the votes arc taken. Half decide against 
Orestes ; half acquit him. Pallas, by her casting vote, determines 
the verdict in his favor. The Eumenides, disappointed of their 
prey, threaten vengeance against Athens ; but Pallas appeases 
them, and assigns them a place of honor in her city forever. 

It is clear that the three plays of this trilogy are closely bound 
together, and that their connection is that of thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis. The Agamemnon sets forth the crime of Clytemnes- 
tra; the Cho'ephoroe exhibits the exceptional conduct pf Orestes 
with regard to that crime; the Eumenides contains his exculpa- 
tion. The third play offers a reconciliation of the agencies at 
warfare in the first and second ; the curse of the house of Atreus 
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is worked out and set at rest by the hero whose awful duty it was 
to revenge a father’s murder on a mother. His justification lay 
in his submission to the divine will. Had he taken the raatrici- 
dal oflUce on himself in haste or anger, he must have added anoth- 
er link to the chain of ciime that hitherto had bound his family 
through generations. What he did, however, was done with a 
clear conscience ; and, though he suffered the maddening anguish 
of so terrible an act, he found rest and peace for his soul at last. 
Thus a new power, unrealized in the Agamemnon and the Cho- 
ephoToe^ was needed for the solution presented in the Eumenides. 

l^assing from the internal structure of these dramas to their 
form, we may notice liow ^^schylus provided theatrical variety 
consistent with the varying subject. It was requisite that the ac- 
tion of the two first should take place at Mycenae ; so the scene 
was not altered, but the Chorus was changed, in order that the pa- 
thos of Electra’s situation might be made more clear in the Cho- 
ephoroe. The Eumenidcs admitted not only of a new Chorus, but 
also of a total change of scene ; it may be added that this third 
drama violates the unities alike of place and time. 

Of the thiH'c plays of the trilogy, the Agamemnon is unques- 
tionably the noblest. It is the masterpiece of v^>schylus, and to 
orie who lias conquered its dililculties and imbibed its spirit it of- 
fers a spectacle of tragic grandeur not to be surpassed, hardly to 
be equalled, by anything which even Shakespeare produced. What 
some modern critics might regard as defects — the lengthy choric 
passages, abstract in their thought, though splendid in tlieir im- 
agery — the concentration of the poet's powers on one terrific cli- 
max, for every w^ord that Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, and Cas- 
sandra utter leads up to the death-cry of the king — contribute to 
the excellence of a drama of this style. If we lack the variety 
and subtlety that charm us in a work like Hamlet; if, after 
reading the play over and over again, and testing it in many cru- 
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cibles of critical analysis, we do not, as in the case of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, discover new and delicate beauties in the minor parts, 
but learn each time, and by each process, to admire the vigor of 
the poet’s main conception, the godlike energy with which he has 
developed it ; that may be taken as the strongest proof of its per- 
fection as a monument of classic art. 

There is, in the Agamemnon^ an oppressive sense of multitu- 
dinous crimes, of sins gathering and swelling to produce a tem- 
pest. The air we breathe is loaded with them. No escape is pos- 
sible. The marshalled thunder -clouds roll ever onward, nearer 
and more near, and far more swiftly than the foot can flee. At 
last the accumulated storm bursts in the murder of Agamemnon, 
the majestic and unconscious victim felled like a steer at the stall ; 
in the murder of Cassandra, who foresees her fate, and goes to 
meet it with the shrinking of some dumb creature, and with the 
helplessness of one who knows that doom may not be shunned ; 
in the lightning-flash of (.lytemnestra’s arrogance, wlio hitherto 
has been a glittering hypocrite, but now proclaims herself a fiend* 
incarnate. As the Chorus cries, the rain of blood, that hitherto 
has fallen drop by drop, descends in torrents on the house of 
Atreus : but the end is not yet. The whole tragedy becomes yet 
more sinister when we regard it as the prelude to ensuing trage- 
dies, as the overture to fresh symphonies and similar catastrophes. 
Wave after wave of passion gathers and breaks in these stupen- 
dous scenes ; the ninth wave miglitier than all, with a crest where- 
of the spray is blood, falls foaming ; over the outspread surf of 
gore and ruin Uie curtain drops, to rise upon the self-same theatre 
of new woes. 

The imagery of the Agamemnon most powerfully contributes 
to heighten the tragic impression of the plot. At one time the 
ancestral fury of the doomed house is likened to a demon leaping 
en it from above, by a metaphor which vividly suggests Blake’s 
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design of Satan pouring flame upon the dwelling of Job’s sons. 
At another it is compared to a cormorant brooding upon its bat- 
tlements ; and yet again, by a stroke of irony peculiarly impressive 
to the Greeks, it is likened to a band of revellers. The repetition 
of the same class of metaphors, the frequent references to the net 
in which Agamemnon was to be caught, to the axe with which 
he and Cassandra w^crc to be slaughtered, to the smoke and scent 
of blood which was to bathe the altar of the household Zeus with 
sacrifice unhallowed, assail the imagination with portentous mo- 
notony. 

Of all the ti^rrors in this tragedy none is so awful in itself, or 
so artistically heightened, as (Cassandra’s prophecy. Accompany- 
ing her lord and master, she has approaclied the palace of IVfycc- 
me. Clytemnestra has greeted the king with a set oration, ad- 
mirable for its rhetoric, covering by dark innuendoes her foul 
thought. Spreading upon the threshold purple raiment and man- 
tles suited to the service of the gods — such embroidered garments, 
we may fancy, as Ath(*nian ladies wrought for Pallas — she ex- 
claims : “ Des(*end from this thy chariot ; nor set on earth, dread 
monarch, tliy foot that trampled upon Troy.” It is as though a 
medijeval wife should bid her lord, returning from the East, to 
tread on altar - cloths and sacerdotal vestments. Agamemnon 
shrinks from tlic sacrilege, but slie overnilcs his scruples, and he 
complies. All this while (!!assandra is seated, patient, in her car. 
Like a statue sculj)tured in monumental alabaster, with hands upon 
her knees, and head bowed on her breast, she waits unmoved. 
Then the conqueror is led in to his doom — a doom which the 
Chorus, in one of their wild eddying hymns of woe, seem almost 
to anticipate. Still Cassandra tarries; and now Clytemnestra 
comes again, witli taunts and dreadful irony : “ Happy are you, 
princess though you be, to have such rich and prosperous mas- 
ters ; enter tin* palace ; tlie sacrifice is ready at the altar, and to 
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this, as a slave of the house, you, too, are bidden.” But Cassan* 
dra will not move. In her soul, where, though a slave, she still 
retains the gift of oracular vision, she foresees her doom. She 
knows what the riches of the house of Atreus mean, what the 
prosperity of Agamemnon really is, what the sacrifice to which 
she, too, is bidden will be. Clytemnestra leaves her, half in scorn 
and half in anger. Then, at length, Ctissandra lifts her head, and 
stirs herself, and groans. The first word she utters is “ Apollo ! 
oh ! Apollo !” This rouses the Chorus, and they ask : “ What 
cry of wailing hast thou shrieked about Apollo ? He is not a 
god to be greeted with dirges,” Phoebus was, in truth, the deity 
of brightness and music, not of the funeral groan or death lament. 
Still Cassandra, with the same ill-omened utterance, reverberates 
the name : “ Apollo ! ah, Apollo ! lo, a second time hast thou un- 
done me !” To Phoebus she had promised her virginity ; the 
promise was not kept, and he requited her with prophecy that 
none might heed or understand. No tragic portion is more pit- 
eous than this of her who was the clear-eyed seer of coming woes, 
the unwilling mouthpiece of dread oracles, doomed alike to knowl- 
edge worse than ignorance, and to the scorn that falls on idle bab- 
blers. Now, once again, descending on her with the might of 
prophecy, the god compels her to predict her own swuft-coraing 
fate. Little by little, at the intercession of the Chorus, Cassandra 
becomes more articulate. She calls the house before her “ the 
shambles of a man, a pavement blood-bedabbled.” There stands 
the stately palace-front ; its marble steps are covered with tapes- 
try, the statues of its protective gods are crowned with flowers ; 
while the lonely prophetess is shuddering at so fair a frontispiece 
to a tragedy within so frightful, now to be accomplished on her 
master and herself. Meantime the Chorus also wait, involved in 
their own anxiety ; the mysterious anguish of the weird woman, 
whom they know to have the hand of God laid heavily upon her, 
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makes them tremble. “What mean you,’’ they exclaim, “by 
scenting like a dog for blood upon this royal threshold f ’ Cas- 
sandra only answers : ' “ Are not these children wailing for their 
death enough ? Is not their flesh, tasted by their father at their 
uncle’s board, my witness ?” She points to phantoms which the 
Chorus cannot sec, the ghosts of the children of Thyestes. They 
reply sullenly, for they know the story of the house : “We want 
no soothsayers.” Then Cassandra breaks forth afresh, this time 
vaticinating imminent calamity : “ What is she plotting, what 
doom unbearable ? and there is none to aid !” The Chorus take 
up their strain ; “ Here, indeed, you are a riddler ; what you 
meant before was common talk.” But Cassandra heeds them 
not. Her second-sight pierces the {)ala(‘,e- walls, and she sliricks : 
“ Mad w'oman, are you decking your husband for the bath ? The 
end draws near. Hand stretches forth to hand. Is it a net of 
hell ? Kc(*p the ox from the heifer ! she hatli caught him in her 
rol>o and slays him. I tell you he is falling, falling in the trough 
of death.” Tlic Chorus are puzzled by these hurried and ecstatic 
exclamations ; but their very fear seems to keep them from the 
apprehension of tlie tnitli. Then Cassandra change's her tone, 
and bewails her own misfortunes, her coming death, and the crime 
of Paris wliioh brought her to this doom, employing throughout 
these prophecies a lyric metre suited to their pregnant brevity. 
At bust, when she has wellnigh worn out the patience of the 
Chorus, she assumes the regular iambic of common speech : 
“ Now, then, at length shall the oracle gaze upon you free from 
veils like a bride. The Furies are in this house ; blood-surfeited, 
but not iissuaged, they hold perpetual revel here. It is th(^ crime 
of Atreus and of Tliyestcs which they hunt, and woe will fall on 
woe.” The Chorus can only wonder that she, a foreign princess, 
should know the secrets of the fated race ; but she tells them the 
story of Apollo’s love, and how she deceived him, and what ho 

a7 
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wrought to punish her. Then, even as she speaks, the pang of 
inspiration thrills her. Perhaps the speech that follows, through 
its ghastly blending of visions evoked from the past with insight 
piercing into the immediate future, affects the imagination more 
intensely than any other piece of tragic declamation. Even the 
slecp-mutterings of Lady Macbeth, though they form a curious 
modem counterpart to the broken exclamations of Cassandra, are 
less appalling ; for hers reveal a guilty conscience maddened by 
one crime, while Cassandra’s outcry sums up the history of a 
whole accursed race, and expresses at the same time the agony 
of an innocent victim : 

Woe, woe ! Ah, ah ! what pain ! 

Again the dreadful pangs oracular 

Shoot through me, tempesting my soul with preludes. 

See you those children seated on the house-roof ? 

Babes are they, like unto the shapes of dreams ; 

Yea, children seem they, slaughtered by their kin. 

Whose hands are filled with meat of their own flesh ; 

Their very hearts and entrails, j)iteous load, 

I sec them bear, whereof their father tasted ! 

Wherefore I say, vengeance for this is i)lotting. 

A lion, thewlesB, amid pillows lapped. 

House-guard, alas ! for my returning master — 

Mine : for I needs must bear the yoke, a slave. 

But be, the admiral, Ilion’s overthrower. 

Knows not what things the tongue of that lewd bitch 
With speeches and with long-drawn fawning fairness, like 
A lurking Ate, by ill-luck will do. 

Thus, then, she dares : she, woman, slays a man ; 

Yea, slays. What loathsome reptile can I name her, 

Nor miss my mark ? — ^foul amphisbacna, Scylla 
That dwells in rocks, the ship-borne seaman’s banc. 

Raging mother of hell, a truceless strife 
Belching on friend and kindred ! Ilow she shouted 
With daring swollen, as when the foemen scatter I 
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Now of these things I care not if I gain 

No credence. What V What will be, comes ; and thou 

Wilt stand and pity and call me too true prophet. 

No translation can do justice to the appalling fury of the orig- 
inal, since it is only in Greek — a language usually sedate and har- 
monized by sense of beauty — that such phrases as dvovtrav ’A/Sou 
firirip have their full value. The Chorus arc shaken from their 
incredulity, as much by the intensity of Cassandra’s conviction as 
by the desperate cairn of her last words. Is Agamemnon really 
to be slain ? Yes, she answers, and, pray or not as you may 
choose, they there inside the house are slaying. Then once more 
the rage of divination seizes her, and the scene of her own death, 
like that of Agamemnon’s, flames upon her soul. The second 
speech has more of pathos than the first, less of fury ; but it is 
scarcely less awful : 

Ah, ah 1 the fire ! lo, how it comes upon me I 
Phoebus Lycflcan, ho ! Ah, woe is inc ! 

She, too, this two-foot lioness that couches 
With the wolf, what lime the lion is away, 

Will slay mo, slay me ! Like a poison-brewer 
She'll mix my death-wage with her broth of hell ; 

Yea, and she vswears, sharpening the knife to slay him, 

Her lord shall pay with blood for bringing me. 

Why wear I, then, these gauds to laugh me down — 

This rod, these necklace-wreaths oracular ? 

You, ere my death, at least I will destroy : — 

Go ; fall ; away, and perish : I shall follow. 

Make rich some other curse of men than me. 

Lo, you I Apollo’s self is stripping me 

Of this prophetic raiment — he who saw me 

Even in those robes jeered at mid friends by focmen, 

Who scorned in chorus with one voice of vain scorn. 

Yea, when 1 was called beggar, vagabond, 

Poor, wretched, starveling, spe^echloss, I endured : 
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Now he who made me prophetess, the prophet, 

Himself hath brought me to these straits of death. 

No altar of my fathers waits for me, 

But that red block where 1 must reeking wallow. 

Nay, but not unavenged of heaven we perish ! 

For yet another in our cause shall come, 

Avenger, matricide, his father’s champion : 

Though exiled, wandering from this land a stranger, 

He shall return to crown the curse of kindred : 

For gods in heaven have sworn a mighty oath 
That the sire’s prostrate corse shall bring him homo. 

Why wait I, then, lamenting thus, an alien ? — 

I, who beheld of old proud Ilion 

Fare as she fared, and they who dwelt therein 

Receive such measure from the gods of judgment, 

I, too, will rise and dare, myself, to perish. 

Therefore I greet these gates as gates of Hades, 

Praying a f ull fair stroke may be ray due, 

That thus with blood that gently flows to waste, 

Tom by no death-pangs, I these eyes may close. 

The draught of prophecy is now drained to the very dregs. 
Nothing remains but for Cassandra to enter the palace-doors of 
Iladesi. She approaches them step by step, bewailing, after the 
fashion of Greek tragedy, her own woes, and those of Priam’s 
family. Suddenly she starts. The scent of blood assails her 
nostrils, and, like a steer that shivers at the gory sliamblcs, she 
draws hack. The Chorus say, “ It is only the smell of sacrifice 
upon the hearth.” But the weird woman discovers a very differ- 
ent odor of coming slaughter : “ To me the reek is like the breath 
of chaiTiels.” Still forward, though shrinking from the unseen, 
unavoidable doom, she must advance, invoking tlic avenger of 
herself and Agamemnon, and calling on the all-seeing sun. Her 
last words are uttered in the same spirit as Macbeth’s soliloquy 
upon the point of battle; they intensify and elevate the tragic 
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moment by drawing the whole destiny of mortals into harmony 
with her own doom ; 

Ah, lives of men ! When prosperous, they glitter 

Like a fair picture ; when misfortune comes, 

A wet sponge at one blow hath blurred the painting. 

Thus, at the last, tranquil and stately, she touches the door, en- 
ters, and it shuts behind her. For a while the Chorus stand alone, 
and sing a low, brief chant of terror. The scene is empty, and 
the palace-front towers up into calm light. Then, when our nerves 
have been strained to the cracking-point of expectation by Cas- 
sandra's prophecy and by the silence that succeeds it, from within 
the house is heard the deep-chested cry of Agamemnon : “ O me, 
I am stricken with a stroke of death I" This shriek is the most 
terrible incident in all tragedy, owing to its absolute and awful 
timeliness, its adequacy to the situation. The whole dramatic ap- 
paratus of the play has been, as it were, constructed witii a view 
to it ; yet, though we expect it, our heart stops when at last it 
comes. The stillness, apparently of home repose, but really of 
death, which broods upon the house during tliosc last moments, 
while every second brings the hero nearer to his fate, has in it a 
concentrated awful ness that surpasses even the knocking at the 
gate in Macbeth. Then comes the cry of Agamemnon, and the 
whole structure of terror descends upon us. It is as though an 
avalanche had been gathering above our heads and gradually 
loosening — loosening with fearfully accelerated ratio of move- 
ment as the minutes fly — until a single word will be enough to 
make it crumble. That word, uttered from behind the stately 
palace-walls, startling the guiltj and oppressive silence, intimating 
that the workers have done working, that the victim has been 
tideen in their toils, is nothing less than th# shriek of the smitten 
king. It sounds once for the death-blow given ; and once again 
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it sounds to mark a second stroke. Then shriek and silence are 
alike forgotten in the downfall of the mass of dread. The Chorus 
are torn asunder by hurried and conflicting counsels, eddying like 
dead leaves caught and tossed in the clutches of a tempest. Hor- 
ror huddles upon horror, as the spectacle of slaughter is itself re- 
vealed — the king’s corpse smoking in the silver bath, Cassandra 
motionless in death beside him. Above them stands Cly tern nos- 
tra, shouldering her murderous axe, with open nostrils and dilated 
eyes, glorying in her deed, cherishing the blood-drops on her 
arms and dress and sprinkled bosom ; while, invisible to mortal 
eyes, the blood-swilled demon of the house sits eying her as its 
next victim, -^gisthus — craven, but spiteful — slinks forth, hyena- 
like, after the accomplished act, to trample on the hero and insult 
his grave. 

Some such spectacle as this w^as revealed to the Athenians by 
the rolling back of the eccyclema at the end of the Agamemnon, 
The triumph of adulterous Clytcinnestra and cowardly J^gisthus 
would, however, have been far from tragic in its utter moral base- 
ness, did we not know that this drama was to be succeeded by an- 
other which should right the balance. Perhaps this is the reason 
why the Oresteia is the only extant trilogy. Its three parts are 
so closely interlinked that to separate them was impossible. The 
preservers of the Agamemnon were forced to preserve the Choe- 
phoroe ; the preservers of the Choephoroe could not dispense with 
the Eumenides. 

The Chorus of the Agamemnon demands separate criticism. 
The Chorus in all Greek tragedy performs, it has been often said, 
the part of an ideal spectator. It comments on the plot, not dar- 
ing so much actively to interfere, as uttering reflections on the 
conduct of the dramatis personce^ and referring all obscure events 
to the arbitrament of heaven. Thus the Chorus is a mirror of 
the poet’s mind, an index to the moral which he inculcates, an in* 
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spired critic of each movement in the play. The choric odes, in- 
troduced at turning-points in the main action, are lyrical inter- 
breathings that connect the past and future with the present. In 
the plays of JSschylus the Chorus, as I have already shown, is, 
moreover, personally interested in the drama. In the case of the 
Agamemnon the fortunes of the burghers of Mycense are engaged 
in the success or failure of Clytemnestra’s scheme. At the same 
time, knowing the whole dark history of the house of Atreus, 
they foresee the perils which their master, as a member of that 
family, must run. It follows that their songs embody the moral 
teaching of the tragedy itself without lapsing into mere senten- 
tiousness. Their sympathies, antipathies, and interests add a vi- 
tal importance to their utterance. The burden of all these odes 
is that punishment for crime, however long delayed or tortuous 
in its operation, is inevitable. The grandeur of the whole work 
depends in a great measure on the force with which this idea is 
wrought out lyrically, sometimes by bold images, sometimes by 
dark innuendoes, repeated like a mystic rede, or tossed upon the 
eddies of a wi2fard chant. From beginning to ending these an- 
cient men arc adverse to the sons of Atreus, gloomily conscious 
that they cannot prosper. While recognizing the justice of their 
cause against Paris, who had transgressed the laws of hospitable 
Zeus, they yet remember Agamemnon’s swiftness to shed his 
daughter’s blood, the old Erinnys which pursues the race, the 
wholesale slaughter of Achaian citizens before Troy’s walls. 
These recollections inspire them with uneasiness before the Mes- 
senger appears. Their doubts arc confirmed by his news that the 
altars of the Trojans had been dishonored, while tlieir mistrust of 
Clytcmnestra adds yet a deeper hue to their alarm. Then comes 
the scene with Cassandra. No more doubt remains; and the 
only question is how to act. Even at the last moment the 
Chorus do not lose their faith. They defy Clytcmnestra, telling 
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her to her face that her crime must be avenged, that the curse 
must be worked out to the full, and that justice cannot fail to 
triumph. At the very end they rise to prophecy : you, yourself, 
unfriended in the end, shall fall ; the doer, when Zeus wills, shall 
suffer for his deed ; remember, therefore, that Orestes lives. 

The choric interludes of the Apamemnofiy though burdened 
with the mystery of sin and fate, and tuned to music stern and 
lofty, abound in strains of pathetic and of tender poetry, deep* 
reaching to the very fount of tears, unmatched by aught else in 
the Greek language. The demiurge who gave a shape to Titans 
and to Furies mingled tears with the clay of the men he wrought, 
and star-fire with the beauty of his women, and even for the 
birds of the air and the wild creatures of the woods he felt a 
sympathy half human, half divine. In the first Chorus, ^^schylus 
compares the Atreid® to eagles robbed of their young, whose 
cries arc answered by Zeus, Pheebus, or Pan. “ licHring the 
shrill clamor of these airy citizens, he sendeth after- vengeance 
on the robbers.” And, again, Artemis exacts penalty for the 
hare whom the eagles bore off to their nests, a prey. “ So kind- 
ly disposed is the fair goddess to the tender young of fierce lions, 
and to the suckling brood of all beasts that range the field and 
forest” Thus the large philosophy of the poet includes justice 
for all living things, and even dumb creatures have their rights, 
which men may not infringe. 

The depth of his human pathos no mere plummet-line of 
scholarship or criticism can fathom. Before the vision of Iplii- 
gencia at the altar we must needs !)e silent : “ Jx'tting fall her 
saffron-colored skirts to earth, she smote each slayer with a pite- 
008 arrow from her eyes, .eloquent as in a picturt;, desiring speecli, 
since oftentimes beside the well-spn-ad board within her father’s 
h^l she sang, and maidenly, with chaste voice, honored the pasan 
raisied in happy times at festal sacrifice of her dear sire,” We do 
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not need the sententious moral of Lucretius uttered four centuries 
later, tanium relligio potuit madere inaloruniy to point the pathos 
which JSschylus, with a profounder instinct, draws by one touch 
from the contrast between then and now. In the same strain is 
the description of Mcnolaus abandoned in his home by Helen : 
“She, leaving to her fellow-citizens the din of shielded hosts, and 
armings of the fleet with spears, bringing to Ilion destruction for 
a dower, went lightly through the doors, dishonorably brave ; and 
many a sigh was uttered by the bards of the palace, while they 
sang — O house ! O hoiis<», and rulers ! O marriage-bed, and press- 
ure on the pillows of her head who loved her lord ! He stands 
by in silence, dishonored, but without reproaches, noting with an- 
guish of soul that she is fled. Yea, in his longing after her who 
is beyond the seji, a phantom will seem to rule his house. Tlie 
grace of goodly statues hath grown irksome to his gaze, and in 
his widowhood of weary eyes all beauty fades away. But dreams 
that glide in sleep with sorrow visit him, conveying a vain joy; 
for vain it is, when one hath seemed to see good things, and lo, 
escaping through his hands, the vision flies apace on wings that 
follow on the paths of sleep.” 

To read the (rreek aright in this wonderful lyric, so concen- 
trated in its imagery, and so direct in its conveyance of the veiy 
soul of passion, is no light task; but far more diflScult it is to 
render it into another language. Yet, even thus, we feel that 
this poem of defrauded desire and everlasting farewell, of vain 
outgoings of the spirit after vanished joy, is written not merely 
for Menelaus and the Greeks, hut for all who stretch forth empty 
hands to clasp the dreams of dear ones, and then turn away, face- 
downward on the pillow, from the dawn, to weep or strain hot 
eyes that shed no tears. Touched by the same truth of feeling, 
which includes all human nature in its sympathy, is the lament, 
shortly after uttered by the Chorus, for the numberless fair men 
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who died before Troy town. Ares, the grim gold-exchanger, who 
barters the bodies of men, sends home a little dust shut up within 
a narrow um, and wife and father water this with tears, and cry — 
Behold, he perished nobly in a far land, fighting for a woman, for 
another's wife. And others there are who come not even thus 
^ain to their old home ; but barrows on Troy plain enclose their 
fair young flesh, and an alien soil is their sepulchre. This picture 
of beautiful dead men, warriors and horsemen, in the prime of 
manhood, lying stark and cold, with the dishonor of the grave 
upon their comely hair, and with the bruises of the battle on limbs 
made for love, is not meant merely for Achaians, but for all — 
for us, perchance, whose dearest moulder on Crimean shores or 
Indian plains, for whom the glorious faces shine no more ; but at 
best some tokens, locks of hair, or books, or letters, come to stay 
our hunger unassuaged. How truly and how faithfully the Greek 
poet sang for all ages, and for all manner of men, may be seen 
by comparing the strophes of this Chorus with the last rhapsody 
but one of the chants outpoured in America by Walt Whitman, 
to commemorate the events of the great war. The pathos which 
unites these poets, otherwise so different in aim and sentiment, is 
deep as nature, real as life ; but from this common root of feel- 
ing springs in the one verse a spotless lily of pure Hellenic form, 
in the other a mystical thick growth of fancy, where thoughts 
brood and nestle amid tufted branches ; for the powers of classic 
and of modem singers upon the same substance of humanity arc 
diverse. 

The Perm is certainly one of the earliest among the extant 
tragedies of ^schylus, since it was produced upon the stage in 
473 B.C., seven years after the battle of Salamis. This dram^ 
can scarcely be called a tragedy in the common sense of the word. 
It is rather a tragic show, designed to grace a national festival 
and to preserve the memory of a great victory. That purpose it 
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fulfilled effectively ; the events it celebrates were still recent ; the 
author of the play hail fought himself at Salamis, and the whole 
Athenian people were glowing with the patriotic impulse that had 
placed them first among the states of Hellas. ^Eschylus was, 
however, too deeply conscious of the spirit of his art to let the 
Perm sink into the rank of pageantry or triumph. The defeat 
of Xerxes and his host supplied him with a splendid tragic in- 
stance of pride humbled, and greatness brought to nothing, 
through one man’s impiety and pride. Tlie moral that the poet 
wished to draw is put into the mouth of Darius, whose ghost, 
evoked by Atossa and the Chorus, completes the talc of Persian 
disasters by predicting the battle of Plata?a. “ Swiftly are the 
oracles accomplished. I looked for length of days ; but when a 
man hastes, God helps to urge him on. It wfis ray son’s inso- 
lence, in chaining the holy Hellespont, and thinking he could stay 
the Bosporus, the stream divine, from flowing, which brought 
these woes. He thought to make a path for his army, to hold 
Poseidon and the powers of Heaven in bondage — he a mortal, and 
they gods ! Few of his great host shall come again to Susa. In 
Hellas they must pay the penalty of arrogance and godless hearts. 
Coming to that land, they thought it no shame to rob the statues 
of the gods and burn the shrines ; the altars were cast down, the 
temples overthrown. Therefore, as they did evil, evil shall they 
suffer. Heaps of dead upon Platopa’s plain sliall tell to the third 
generation, by speechless signs appealing to the eyes of men, that 
no man mortal may dare raise his heart too high. For insolence 
blooms forth and bears the crop of disaster, whence one reaps a 
harvest of tears. Seeing which payment for these crimes, remem- 
ber Hellas and Athens. Nor lot a man, in scorn of his own lot, 
desire another’s good, and spill much wealth ; for Zeus, in sooth, 
stands high above, a grievous schoolmaster, to tame excessive lift- 
ing-up of hearts,” Nowhere else, it may be said, has .^schylus 
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thought fit so decidedly to moralize his dramatic motive, or so 
clearly to state in simple words his philosophy of Nemesis. The 
ghost of Darius, as may be conjectured from this address, does 
not belong to the same race as the Banquos and Hamlets of our 
stage. He is a political phantom, a monarch evoked from his 
mausoleum to give sage counsel, and well-informed about the af- 
fairs of his empire. 

By laying the scene of this drama at Susa, the ancient capital 
of the Persian kings, jEschylus was enabled to adopt a stylo of 
treatment peculiarly flattering to his Greek audience. The Per- 
sians are made to bewail their own misfortunes, to betray the rot- 
tenness of their vast empire, and to lament the wretchedness of 
nations subject to the caprice of irresponsible and selfish princes. 
Inured to slavery, they hug their chains; and, though in rags, 
Xerxes is still to them a demi-god. The sen ility of Oriental 
courtiers, the pomp and pride of Oriental princes, the obsequious 
ceremonies and the inflated flatteries of barbarians, are translated 
for Greek ears and eyes into gorgeous forms by the poet, whose 
own genius had something Asiatic in its tone and temper. Many 
occasions for grim irony are afforded by this mode of handling, 
whereof the famous speech of Atossa on the clothes of Xerxes, if 
that, indeed, be genuine, and the inability of the Chorus, through 
serviJe shyness, to address the ghost of Darius, furnish the most 
obvious examples. A finer and subtler note is struck in the dia- 
logue between Atossa and the Chorus just before the news of the 
defeat at Salamis arrives. She asks where Athens may be found : 

KHva iKfiaOfiv 

& ^(Xot, TTOV rds 'AOrivaQ ^aaiv idpvtrOcu x^ovog ; 

This offers the poet an opportunity for putting into the mouth 
of the Persian coryphaeus a flattering account of his own nation : 
No monarch have they, few are they, but all men of might, and 
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fttrong enough to rout the myriad bowmen of the Persian host 
with spear and shield. The naivete of the descrii)tion — in itself 
highly complimentary to the Athenians — must have made it ef- 
fective on the stage. We may fancy how the cheering of the 
men of Marathon re-echoed from the Dionysian theatre, and filled 
Athene’s hill “song-wise” with sound, as each triumphant trochaic 
leaped forth from the Persian lips. At the same time the tragic 
irony is terrible, for the queen is on the point of hearing from 
the Messenger that this mere handful of spearmen crushed her 
son’s host, countless as the stars, in one day upon sea and shore. 
The real point of that fierce duel of two nations, which decided 
the future of the human race — the contrast between barbarians 
and men in whom the spirit was alive, between slaves driven to 
the fight like sheep and fn'einen acting consciously as tlieir own 
will determined, between the brute force of multitudes and the in- 
spired courage of a few heroes — has never been expressed more 
radiantly than in this play. No language of criticism can do jus- 
tice to the incomparable brilliancy and vigor with which the tale 
of Salamis is told. We must reiiiembcr, in reading the speeches 
of the Messenger, that tliis is absolutely the first page of Greek 
history. It came before Herodotus, and the soldier-poet, who had 
seen what he narrated, was no less conscious than we are, after all 
our study, of the real issues, of the momentous interests at stake. 
Never elsewhere has contemporary history been written thus. In 
these triumphant rhescis ^'Eschylus did not choose to maintain a 
bare dramatic propriety. The herald is relating disaster after dis- 
aster ; yet the elation of the poet pulses through his speech, and 
he cannot be sad. We feel that, while he is dinning into the ears 
of the barbarian empress and her courtiers this panegyric of Hel- 
lenic heroism, he is really speaking to an Attic audience. The 
situation is, however, sufficiently sustained for theatrical purposes 
by the dignity wherewith Atossa meets her min. She shows he^ 
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self a queen in spite of all, and the front she presents to the sea 
of troubles ” {icaKuty TrcXayoc) breaking over the whole Asian eni' 
pire is fully adequate to the magnitude of the calamity. It is 
difficult to believe that the speech written for her by ^schylus, 
when she returns with the libations for Darius, was not intended, 
by its grandly decorative style, to convt^y the impression of calm- 
ness in the midst of sorrow. Atossa is great enough to be self- 
possessed, and to dwell with tender thoughtfulness upon the gifts 
of nature beloved by the powers of darkness. The lines arc 
these: 

/3ooc T a0' uyvtjc XevKov tvworot/ yaXa, 
rijc T dp9€ floppy ov ffraypa^ irapipaiQ /itXe, 

\ifidtrtv v^priXaitj nap9$vov pira' 

aKfiparov rt ptfrpog dypiag dno 
worov TraXaidg dpwiXov ydvog roSt • 
rijg aiiv iv ^vXXotm OaXXomrig wov 
KavOris iXaiag Kaptrbg ivwStfg irapa^ 
dvOrj rt irXeKrd xap^opov yatag TfKva. 

This passage is a fair example of the “ mighty line” of yEschy- 
lus, employed for purposes of pure adornment. The pomp and 
circumstance of tragic style, which he so well knew how to use, 
gave unrivalled dignity to his narration. Yet this style, even in 
the days of Aristophanes, had come to sound extravagant, while 
its occasional bombast, as in the famous periphrasis for dust, 

Kaaig 

iTfiXov ^vvovpog Kovigt 

fcminds a modern reader too much of the padding of the actois’ 
chests, the cothurnus, brazen mouthpiece, and heightened mask 
required by the huge size of the Athenian theatre. The phrases 
invented in the Frot/s to express the peculiarities of the vEschylean 
exaggeration, Kofnrw^aKikoppiffiova^ or iiriro\6fl»tav Xoytav nopvOaioXa 
ytixrfj or, again, 
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avTOKofiov Xo0mc \a(navx^va x^irav 
Shv6v iTTKTKvviov ^vvayutp jSpvxwfitJWQ ijcru 
fnjpara yop(j>ovayii nivoKtiSbv dnoavtip 
ynytvH (jtvmifiaTiy 

very cleverly parody the effect of the more tumid passages. Yet 
when iEscliylus chose to be siuijdc he combined majesty with 
grace, strength with beauty, and speed with volume, in a style 
which soars higher and reaches farther than the polished perfec- 
tion of Sopliocles or the artistic elegance of Euripides. The de- 
scriptions of Ionia and Doria drawing Xerxes’ chariot in Atossa’s 
dream, and of the education of mankind in the Prometheus, be- 
long to his more pure and chastened manner. The famous speech 
in which Clytcmnestra tells of the leaping up of watchlirc after 
watchfirc from Troy to Mycenae, of Ida flashing the flame to the 
Ileriniean cliff of Lemnos, of Athos taking it up and sending it 
with joy acrovss the gulf to far Makistus, of the Messapian warders 
lighting their dry heath and speeding the herald-blaze in bright- 
ness like the moon to Cithseron, and thence, by peak and prom- 
ontory, over fen and plain and flickering armlet of the sea, onward 
to Agamemnon’s jialace-towcr — this brilliant picture, glittering 
with the rarest jewels of imaginative insight, can only be coupled 
with the Salaiiiiuian speeches of the Persoe, They stand in a 
place apart. Purity, lucidity, rapidity, energy, elevation, and fiery 
intensity of style arc here divinely mingled. There is no lan- 
guage and no metre equal to the Greek and the iambic for such 
resonant, clastic, leaping periods as these. The firm grasp upon 
reality preserved by ^Eschylus, even in his most passionate and 
most imaginative moments, adds force unrivalled to these descrip- 
tive passages. 

At the same time he surpassed all the poets of his nation in a 
certain Shakespearian concentration of plirase. The invectives ut- 
tered by Cassandra against Clytcmnestra, and her broken cxclama- 
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tions, abound in examples of enei^etic, almost grotesque, imagery, 
not to be paralleled in Greek literature. The whole of the Seven 
against Thebes, and in particular that choric ode which describes 
the capture and sack of a town, might be cited wdth a similar in- 
tention. But perhaps the strongest instance of this more than 
Greek vehemence of expression is the denunciation hurled by 
Phoebus at the Furies in his Delphian shrine : 

Away, I bid you ! Leave my palace halls : 

Quit these pure shrines oracular with speed ! 

Lest haply some winged glistening serpent sent 
From the gold-twisted bow-wire bite your flesh, 

And ye, pain-stricken, vomit gory froth. 

The clotted spilth of man^s blood ye have supped. 

Nay, these gates are not yours ! There is your dwelling, 

Where heads arc chopped, eyes gougetl in savage justice, 

Throats cut, and bloom of boys unnamably 
Is mangled ; there where nose and ears arc slithered, 

With stonings, and the piteous smothered moan 
Of slaves impaled. Hence! Hear ye not whereby, 

Loving like ghouls these banquets, ye’re become 
To gods abominable ? Lo, your shape 
Bewrays your spirit. Blood-swilled lions’ dens 
Are fit for you to live in, not the seat 
Of sooth oracular, which you pollute. 

Go, heifers grazing without herdsman, go ! 

To herd like yours no face of god is kindly. 

Another Shakespearian quality in the -^chylean use of lan- 
gauge and of imagery miglit be illustrated from his metaphors. 
He calls the ocean a forest — worrwr uXrroQ or a\if»pvrop aXaoc — as 
though he would remind us of the great sea-beasts that roam like 
wolves or lions down beneath the waves. The vultures arc d£w- 
Zffyoc aKpayelc icvt'£c. The eagle is Aioc i^oc icvu/r 2a0ot- 
yoc. The Furies of Clytemnestra are fit/rpoc lyKorot icvyec. The 
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Argives who poured forth from the Wooden Horse to plunder 
Troy are called 'Apytiov haicocy tinrov PEotrtroc^ doirt^tl^opoc Xf«c. 
The tianie of the thunder-bolt becomes wpog apuj^ifictiQ j^om-pvxpg. 
The beacon-flame on -digiplanctus is a huge beard, ^Xoyoc fiiyay 
Trwyutpa, In all these metaphors we trace an imaginative energy 
which the Greek poets usually sought to curb. When we speak 
of the mighty line of J£schylus, we naturally remember verses like 
these ; 


and 


aXX’ ov KopaPKTriipec b^BciKpiupvyoty 


^aioxiTutviC Kat irtrrXkKravripivai 
'infKvoic SpaKovfftVy 


which carry with them a massive weight, not only of sound and 
words, but filso of meaning and of imagery. No wonder that 
Aristophanes jestingly compared the gravity of the style of ^s- 
chylus with that of Eurii)ides in balances. A single phrase of the 
former’s causes a score of the latter’s to kick the beam ; and as 
the sonorous nouns, flanked by their polysyllabic epithets, ad- 
vance, the earth is ’seen to shake as though battalions were hurry- 
ing to the charge, and squadrons of cavalry with thundering 
horses’ hoofs and waving plumes were prancing on the plain. 

The difficulty of .dischylus, when it is not due, as in the Sup- 
pliants and in the choric odes of the Agamemnon^ to a ruined 
text, may be ascribed to the nipidity of his transition from one 
thought to another, to the piling-up of images and metaphors, 
and to the remote and mystic nature of the ideas he is seeking 
for the first time to express in language. Where even simple 
prose could scarcely convey his meaning, he presents a cloud of 
highly poetic figures to our mind. This kind of difficulty, how* 
ever, like that which the student has to meet in Pindar, is straight- 
forward. You know when you are at fault, and why, and how 
alone you can arrive at a solution of the problem* The difficulty 

28 
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of Sophocles is more insidious. It is possible to think you un- 
derstand him, wlieii you really do not ; to feel liis drift, and yet to 
find it hard to construe his language. In this case the difficulty 
arises from the poet’s desire to convey his meaning in a subtle, 
many-sided, pregnant, and yet smooth style. The more you think 
over it, the more you get from it. Euripides belonged to an age 
of facile speech, fixed phraseology, and critical analysis : it there- 
fore follows that he presents fewer obvious difficulties to the read- 
er ; and this, perhaps, was one reason for his popularity among 
the early scholars of the modem age. At any rate, he does not 
share with -^chylus the difficulty that arose when a poet of in- 
tense feeling and sublime imagination strove to grapple witli deep 
and intricate thoughts before language had become a scientific in- 
strument 

In conclusion I would once again return to that doctrine of 
vaBri^ara fiaQiifLaTa^ connected with a definite conception of the 
divine government and based upon a well-considered theory of 
human responsibility, which may be traced throughout the plays 
of .dBschylus. To this morality his drama owes its unity and vig- 
or, inasmuch as all the plots constmeted by the poet both presup- 
pose and illustrate it. The conviction that what a man sows lie 
will reap, and that the world is not niled by blind chance, is, in 
one sense or another, the most solid ethical acquisition of human- 
ity. Amid so much else that seems to shift in morals and in re- 
ligion, it affords firm ground for action. This vital moral faith 
the Greeks held as securely, at least, as we do ; and the theology 
with which their highest teachers — men like .^schylus, Pindar, 
Plato— sought to connect it, tended to weaken its effect far less 
than any other systems of divinity have done. We are too apt 
to forget this, while we fix our attention upon the unrivalled beau- 
ty of Greek art. In reality there are few nations whose fine lit- 
(aature combines so much aesthetic splendor with direct, sounds 
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moral doctrine ; and this, not because the poets strove to preach, 
but because their minds were healthily imbued with human wis- 
dom. Except in the works of Milton, wc English, for example, 
can show no poetical exposition of a moral theory at all equal to 
that of -^schylus. But while Milton sets forth his doctrine as a 
portion of divine revelation, and vitiates it with the dross of dog- 
matism, jEschylus shows the law implicit in the history of men 
and heroes : it is inferred by him intuitively from the facts of 
spiritual life, as apprehended by the consciousness of the Greeks 
in their best age. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
SOPHOCLES, 

The Personal Beauty of Sophocles: his Life; Stories about Hina.— Athens 
in the Age of Pericles. — Antique Criticism on his Style : its Perfect Har- 
mony. — Aristotle’s Respect for Sophocles. — Character in Greek Tragedy. 
— Sophocles and ^tlschylus. — ^The Religious Peeling of Sophocles. — His 
Ethics. — Exquisite Proportion observed in his Treatment of the Dram- 
aiu Persance , — Power of Using Motives. — The Philoctetes. — Compari- 
son of the Clw^harot and the Electra . — Climax of the (Edipus Colmeus, 
— How Sophocles led onward to Euripides. — The Trachiniw, — Goethe’s 
Remarks on the Anfigofte , — The Tale of Thebes . — (Ediput Tyrannus^ 
OCdifMs Colotiem^ and Antigmie do not make up a Trilogy. — Story of Lai- 
us. — The Philosophy of Pate contained in it. — The Oracle. — Analysis 
of OCdipm T^rannm . — Masterly Treatment of the Cliaracter of (Edipus. 
— Change of Situation in the Colmieus. — Emergence of Antigone into 
Prominence. — Analysis of the Atdi^one , — The Character of Antigone: 
its Beauty. — Contrast afforded by Ismene and by Creon. — Fault in the 
Climax of the Afitiffwie . — The Pinal Solution of the Laian Curse. — An- 
tigone is not subject to Nemesis. 

Sophocles, the son of Sophilus, was bom at Colonus, a village 
about one mile to the north-west of Athens, in the year 495 B.C. 
This date makes him thirty years younger than ^Eschylus, and 
fifteen older than Euripides. His father was a man of substance, 
capable of giving the best education, intellectual and physical, to 
his son ; and the education in vogue at Athens when Sophocles 
was a boy was that which Aristophanes praised so glowingly in 
the speeches of the Dikaios Logos. Therefore, in the case of this 
most perfect poet, the best conditions of training were 
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added to the advantages of nature (0v<Ttc), and these two essen- 
tial elements of a noble manhood, upon which the theorists of 
Greece loved to speculate, were realized by him conjointly in fe- 
licitous completeness. Early in life Sophocles showed that nat- 
ure had endowed him with personal qualities peculiarly capable 
of conferring lustre on a Greek artist of the highest type. He 
was exceedingly beautiful and well-formed, and so accomplished 
in music and gymnastics that he gained public prizes in both 
these bramdies of a Greek boy’s education. His physical grace 
and skill in dancing caused him to be chosen, in his sixteenth 
year, to lead the choir in celebration of the victory of Salamis. 
According to Athenian custom, he appeared on this occasion nar 
ked, crowned, and holding in bis hand a lyre : 

\vpa koXt! yivoipriv iXi^avriyfiy 
Kai /II KaXoi iraidiQ ^ipouv Aiovvetov ic xopov.^ 

These facts arc not unimportant, for no Greek poet was more 
thoroughly, consistently, and practically according to the 

comprehensive meaning of that term, which denotes physical, as 
well as moral and intellectual, distinction. The art of Sophocles 
is distinguished above all tilings by its faultless symmetry, its 
grace and rhythm, and harmonious equipoise of strength and 
beauty. In his own person the poet realized the ideal combina- 
tion of varied excellences which his tragedies exhibit. The ar- 
tist and the man were one in Sophocles. In his healthful youth 
and sober manhood, no less than in his serene poetry, he exliib- 
itod the pure and tempered virtues of evt^via. We cannot but 
think of him as specially created to represent Greek art in its 
most refined and exquisitely balanced perfection. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine a more plastic nature, a genius more adapted to its 

• “Fain would I be a fair lyre of ivory, and fair boys carrying me to Di* 
onysus^s choir.’* 
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special function, more fittingly provided with all things needful to 
its full development, born at a happier moment in the history of 
the world, and more nobly endowed with physical qualities suited 
to its intellectual capacity. 

In 468 B.C. Sophocles first appeared as a tragic poet in contest 
with ^schyhis. The advent of the consummate artist was both 
auspicious and dramatic. His fame, as a gloriously endowed 
youth, had been spread far and wide. The supremacy of his 
mighty predecessor remained as yet unchallenged. Therefore the 
day on which they met in rivalry w^as a great national occasion. 
Party feeling ran so high that Apsephion, the Archon Eponymus, 
■who had to name the judges, chose no meaner umpires than the 
general Cimon and his colleagues, just returned from Scyros, 
bringing with them the bones of the Attic hero Theseus. Their 
dignity and their recent absence from the city were supposed to 
render them fair critics in a matter of such moment, (^imon 
awarded the victory to Sophocles. It is greatly to be regretted 
that we have lost the tragedies which were exhibited on this oc- 
casion ; we do not know, indeed, with any certainty, their titles. 
As Welcker has remarked, the judges were called to decide, not 
so much between two poets as between two styles of tragedy ; 
and if Plutarch’s assertion, that JEschylus retired to Sicily in 
consequence of the verdict given against him, be well founded, 
we may also believe that two rival policies in the city were op- 
posed, two types of national characiter in collision. AEschylus be- 
longed to the old order. Sophocles was essentially a man of the 
new age, of the age of Pericles and Pheidias and Thucydides. 
The incomparable intellectual qualities of the Athenians of that 
brief blossom-time have so far dazzled modern critics that we 
have come to identify their spirit with the spirit itself of the 
Greek race. Undoubtedly the glories of Hellas, her special geist 
in art and thought and state-craft, attained at that moment to 
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maturity through the felicitous combination of external circum- 
stances, and through the prodigious mental greatness of the men 
who made Athens so splendid and so powerful. Yet we must 
not forget that Themistocles preceded Pericles, while Cleon fol- 
lowed after ; that Herodotus came before Thucydides, and that 
Aristotle, at a later date, philosophized on history ; that JSschy- 
lus and Euripides have each a shrine in the same temple with 
Sophocles. And all these men, whose names are notes of differ- 
ences deep and wide, were Greeks, almost contemporaneous. The 
later and tlie earlier groups in this triple scries are, perhaps, even 
more illustrative of Greece at large ; while the Periclean trio rep- 
resent Athenian society, in a special and narrow sense, at its most 
luminous and brilliant, most isolated and artificial, most self-cen- 
tred and consummate point of aurapiccia, or internal adequacy. 
Sophocles was the poet of this traiisient phase of Attic culture, 
unexampled in the history of the w’orld for its clear and flawless 
character, its purity of intellectual type, its absolute clairvoyance, 
and its plenitude of powers matured, but unimpaired, by use. 

From the date 468 to the year of his death, at the age of nine- 
ly, Sophocles composed one hundred and thirteen plays. In 
twenty contests he gained the first prize ; he never fell below the 
second place. After -tEschylus he only met one formidable rival, 
Euripides. What we know about his life is closely connected 
with the history of his works. In 440 B.C., after the produc- 
tion of the Antigoiie^ he was chosen, on account of his political 
wisdom, as one of the generals associated with Pericles in the ex- 
pedition to Samos. But Sophocles was not, like -Elschylus, a sol- 
dier ; nor was he in any sense a man of action. The stories told 
about his military service turn wholly upon his genial tempera- 
ment, serene spirits, unaffected modesty, and pleasure-loving per- 
sonality. So great, however, was the esteem in which his char- 
acter for wisdom and moderatiop was held by his fellow-citizens 
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that thej^ elected him in 413 B.C. one of the ten commissioners 
of public safety, or 7rpo/3ovXof, after the failure of the Syracusan 
expedition. In this capacity be gave his assent to the formation 
of the governing council of the Four Hundred two years later, 
thus voting away the constitutional liberties of Athens. It is re- 
corded that he said this measure was not a good one, but the best 
under bad circumstances. It should, however, be said that doubt 
has been thrown over this part of the poet’s career ; it is not cer- 
tain that the Sophocles in question was in truth the author of 
Antigovie, 

One of the best-authenticated and best-known episodes in the 
life of Sophocles is connected with the (Edipus Colonem, As an 
old man, he had to meet a lawsuit brought against him by his 
legitimate son lophon, who accused him of wishing to alienate 
his property to the child of his natural son Ariston. This boy, 
called Sophocles, was the darling of his later years. The poet 
was arraigned before a jury of his tribe, and the plea set up by 
lophon consisted of an accusation of senile incapacity. The 
poet, preserving his habitual calmness, recited the famous chorus 
which contains the praises of Colonus. Whereupon the judges 
rose and conducted him with honor to his house, refusing for a 
moment to consider so frivolous and unwarranted a charge. 

Personally Sophocles was renowned for his geniality and equa- 
bility of temper; evkoXoq piv ivSaS* tvKoXoi; S’ is the terse and 
emphatic description of his character by Aristophanes. That he 
was not averse to pleasures of the sense is proved by evidence as 
good as that on which such biographical details of the ancients 
generally rest. To slur these stories over because they offend 
modem notions of propriety is feeble, though, of course, it is al- 
ways open to the critic to call in question the authorities; and in 
this particular instance the witnesses are far from clear. The 
point, however, to be remembered is that, supposing them true W 
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fact, Sophocles would himself have smiled at such unphilosophi- 
cal partisanship as seeks to overthrow them in the interest of his 
reputation. That a poet, distinguished for his physical beauty, 
should refrain from sensual enjoyments in the flower of his age 
is not a Greek, but a Christian notion. Such abstinence would 
have indicated in Sophocles mere w ant of inclination. The words 
of Pindar are here much to the purpose : 

Kara Kaipbv tpdirtav bpkmffBai, Bvpi, ovv aXiici^.* 

All turned upon the Kara Kaipot', and no one bad surely a better 
sense of the Araipoc, the proper time and season for all things, than 
Sophocles. He showed his moderation — which quality, not total 
abstinence, was virtue in such matters for the Greeks — by know- 
ing how to use his passions, and when to refrain from their in- 
dulgence. The whole matter is summed up in this passage from 
the Republic of Plato : “How well I rememl>or the aged poet 
Sophocles, when, in answer to the question, ‘ How does love suit 
with age, Sophocles — are you still the man you were V ‘ Peace,’ 
he replied ; ‘ most gladly have I escaped from that, and I feel as 
if I had escaped from a mad and furious master.’ ” 

A more serious defect in the character of Sophocles is implied 
in the hint given by Aristophanes, that he was too fond of mon- 
ey. The same charge was brought jigainst many Greek poets. 
We may account for it by remembering that the increased splen- 
dor of Athenian life, and the luxuriously refined tastes of the tra- 
gedian, must have tempted him to do what the Greeks very much 
disliked — make profit by the offspring of his brain. To modem 
notions nothing can sound stranger than the invectives of the 
philosophers against sophists who sold their wisdom ; it can only 
be paralleled by their deeply rooted misconceptions about interest 

♦ “Soul of mine, in due season it is meet to gather love, when life is 
young.” 
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on capital, which even Aristotle regarded as unnatural and crimi- 
nal. That Sophocles was in any deeper sense avaricious or miser- 
ly we cannot believe : it would contradict the whole tenor of the 
tales about his geniality and kindness. 

Unlike -^schylus and Euripides, Sophocles never quitted Ath- 
ens, except on military service. He lived and wrote there through 
his long career of laborious devotion to the highest art. We 
have, therefore, every right, on this count also, to accept his trag- 
edies as the purest mirror of the Athenian mind at its most brill- 
iant period. Athens, in the age of Pericles, was adequate to the 
social and intellectual requirements of her greatest sons; and a 
poet whose earliest memories were connected with Sjilamis may 
well have felt that even the hardships of the Peloponnesian war 
were easier to bear within the sacred walls of the city than exile 
under the most favorable conditions. No other centre of so 
much social and political activity existed. Athens was the Paris 
of Greece, and Sophocles and Socrates were tbe Parisians of Ath- 
ens. At the same time the stirring events of his own lifetime do 
not appear to have disturbed the tranquillity of Sophocles. True 
to his destiny, he remained an artist ; and to this immersion in his 
special work he owed the happiness which Phrynichus recorded 
in these famous lines : 

fiaxap wokvv fitovg 

arrsBaviv Maifiwv avfip tcai * 

TToWde iroirfffac teat KaXdc rpayipdiac 
Ka\&s irtXivrria ovdiv vnofiiivag KaKov, 

Thrice- happy Sophocles ! in good old age, 

Blessed as a man, and as a craftsman blessed, 

He died : his many tragedies were fair. 

And fair his end, nor knew he any sorrow. 


The change effected by Sophocles in tragedy tended to mature 
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the drama as a work of pure art., and to free it further from the 
Dionysiac traditions, lie broke up the trilogy into separate 
plays, exhibiting three tragedies and a satyric drama, like ^s- 
cliyliis before him, but undoing the link by which they were con- 
nect(‘d, so that lie was able to make eacli an independent poem. 
He added a third actor, and enlarged the number of the chorus, 
while lie limited its function as a motive force in the drama. 
These innovations had the effect of reducing the scale upon 
which ^]schylus had planned his tragedies, and afforded oppor- 
tunities for the elaboration of detail. It was more easy for Soph- 
ocles than it had been for ^I?schylus to exhibit play of character 
through the interaction of the dramatis persoaw. Tragedy left 
the remote and mystic sphere of ud^'schylean theosophy, and con- 
fined herself to purely human arguments. Attention was concen- 
trated on the dialogue, in which the passions of men in action 
were displayed. The dithyrambic element was lost; the ehoric 
odes providing a relief from violent excitement, instead of em- 
bodying the very soul and spirit of the poet’s teaching. Wliile 
limiting the activity of the chorus, Soplu>cles did not, like Eurip- 
ides, proceed to disconnect it fn>iu the tragic intercvst, or pay less 
attention than his predecessors to its songs. On the contrary, his 
choric interludes are models of perfection in this style of lyric 
poetry, while tlieir 8ubje<*t- matter is invariably connected with 
the chief concerns and moral lessons of the drama. 

The extant plays of Sophocles are all later than the year 440 
B.C. They may safely be said to belong tv) tlie period of liis fin- 
ished style ; or, in the language of art criticism, to his third man- 
ner. What this means will appear from a valuable passage in 
IMutarch ; ** Sophocles used tv) say that, when he had put aside 
the tragic pomp of udiscliylus, and then the harsh and artificial 
manner of his own elaborate style, he arrived in the thii*d place 
at a form of speech which is best suited to portray the characters 
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of men, and is the most excellent” Thus it would appear that 
Sophocles had begun his career as a dramatist by the study of 
the language of JEschylus ; finding that too turgid and emphatic, 
he had fallen into affectation and refinement, and finally had struck 
the just medium between the rugged majesty of his master and 
the mannered elegance which was in vogue among the sophists. 
The result was that peculiar mixture of grace, dignity, and natural 
eloquence which scholars know as Sophoclean. It is interesting 
to notice that the first among the extant tragedies of Sophocles, 
the Antigofie, is more remarkable for studied phrase and verbal 
subtleties than his later plays. The (Edipus Coloneus, which is 
the last of the whole series, exhibits the style of the poet in its 
perfect purity and freedom. A curious critical passage in Plu- 
tarch seems to indicate that the ancients themselves observed the 
occasional euphuism of the Sophoclean style as a blemish. It 
runs thus: /jLt/jixl/airo S* dv rtc v’roOfrrtv. . . . Ev- 
ptvihov Si rift' AaXiar, Si ri/y avwfiaXtuy,* “ One might 

censure the garrulity of Euripides and the inecpiality of Sopho- 
cles.” I am not, however, certain whether this or ‘‘ linguistic ir- 
regularity ” is the right meaning of the word uvu^/iciX/a. Another 
censure, passed by Lfonginus upon Sophocles, points out a defect 
which is the very last to be observed in- any of the extant trage- 
dies: “Pindar and Sophocles at one time burn everything l>e- 
fore them in their fiery flight, but often strangely lack the flame 
of inspiration, and fall most grievously to earth.”f Th<!n he adds : 
“ Certainly no wise critic would value all the plays of Ion put to- 
gether at the same rate as the single tragedy of (Edipus,^'* The 
importance of these critiques is to prove that the ancients regard- 
ed Sophocles as an unequal, and in some respects a censurable 
poet, whence we may infer that only masterpieces belonging to 
his later style have been preserved to us, -since nothing, to a mod- 
• Dt Aud. Poet.^ p. 16 C. ^ Be Suhl,^ xxxiii P 
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tion of our seven inestimably precious trai^cdies. A certain tame- 
ness in the TrachinicB, and a relaxation of dramatic interest in the 
last act of the Ajax^ arc all the faults it is possible to find with 
Sophocles. 

What Sophocles is reported to have said about his style will 
apply to his whole art. The gjreat achievement of Sojdiocles was 
to introduce regularity of proportion, moderation of tone, and 
proper balance into tragedy. The Greek phrases <rw- 

^poffuv?), fiirpioTtjg — proportion of j^arts, self-restraint, and modera- 
tion — sum up the qualities of his drama when compared wuth 
that of ^Ischylus. ^-Kschylus rough- Iniw^nl like a Cyclops, but he 
could not at the same time finish like l*raxiteles. What the truth 
of this saying is, 1 have already tried to show.^ Sophocles at- 
tempU'd neither (Cyclopean nor Praxitelean work, lie attained 
to the perfection of Pheldias. Thus we miss in his tragedies the 
colossal scab* and terrible effects of ud^schylean art. 11 is plays are 
not so striking at first sight, because it was his aim to put all the 
parts of his composition in their proper places, and to produce a 
harmony which should not agitate or startle, but which upon due 
meditation should be found complete. The (xw^poerui tj, or moder- 
ation, exhibited in all his w^ork, implies by its very nature the sac- 
rifice* of something — the sacrifice of passion and impetuosity to 
higher laws of equability and temper. So perfect is the beauty 
of Sophocles, that, Jis in the case of Raphael or Mozart, it seems 
to conceal the strength and fire which animate his art. 

Aristotle, in the Poetics^ observes that “ Poetry is the proper 
affair of eitlier enthusiastic or artistic natures,” h fiaviKov, 

Now JJscliylus exactly answers to the notion of the /laraoe, while 
Sophocles corresponds to that of the To this distinction 

between the two types of genius we may refer the partiality of 
* See above, p. 378. 
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Aristotle for tbe younger dramatist. The work of the artistic 
poet is more instructive and offers more matter for profitable 
analysis, for precept and example, than that of the divinely in- 
spired enthusiast. Where creative intelligence has been used con- 
sciously and effectively to a certain end, critical intelligence can 
follow. It is clear that in the Poetics^ which we may regard as a 
practical text-book for students, the philosopher is using the trage- 
dy of Sophocles, and in particular the (EcHpus TyrannuSy as the 
standard of perfection. Whatever he has to say about the han- 
dling of character, the treatment of the fable, the ethics of the 
drama, the catastrophes and recognitions (TrepiTriretat and dvayvw- 
piVfic), that absorbed so large a part of his dramatic analysis, ho 
points by references to CEdipus. In Sophocles Aristotle found 
the /i£<roriyC) or intermediate quality, between two extremes, which, 
in assthetics as in morals, seemed to his Greek mind most excel- 
lent. Consequently he notes all deflections from the Sophoclcan 
norm as faulty ; and, since in his day Euripides led the taste of 
the Athenians, he frequently shows how tragic art had suffered by 
a deviation from the principles Sophocles illustrated. The chief 
point on which he insists is the morality of the drama. “The 
tragedies of the younger poets for the most part are unethical.” 
With his use of the word Ifioq we must be careful not to con- 
found the modem notion of morality : means, indeed, Vith 

Aristotle as with us, the determination of the character to good- 
ness or badness ; but it also includes considerations of what is ap- 
propriate to sex and quality and circumstance in the persons of 
a work of fiction. The best modern equivalent for there- 
fore, is character. Since tragedy is an imitation of men acting 
according to their character, in this wide sense, is the whole 
stuff of the dramatist, and a proper command of implies real 
knowledge of mankind. Therefore, when Aristotle accuses the 
tragedies of Euripides and his school of being “unethical,” he 
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does not merely mean that they were prejudicial to good man- 
ners, but also that they were false to human nature, unscientific, 
and therefore inartistic ; exceptional or morbid, wavering in their 
conception and une()ual in their execution. The truly great poet, 
Sophocles, shows his artistic tact and taste by only selecting such 
characters jvs are suitable to tragedy. He depicts men, but men 
of heroic mould, men as they ought to be.* When Sophocles 
said that he portrayed men as tragedy required them to be, where- 
jis Euripides drew tliem just as they are, he indicated the real 
solution of the tragic pr<d>lem.f The point here raised by Aris- 
totle has an intimate (connection with its whole theory of tragedy. 
Tragic poetry must purify the passions of fear and pity ; in other 
words, it must teach men nc^t to fear when fear is vile, or to pity 
where pity would be thrown away. By exhibiting a spectacle 
that may excite the fear of really dreadful (calamity, and compas- 
sion for truly terrible misfortune, tnigedy exalts the soul above 
the ordinary miseries of life, and nerves it to face the darker evils 
to which humanity in its blindness, sin, and self-pride is exposed. 
Now this lesson cannot be taught by drawing men as they exist 
around us. That method drags the mind back to the trivialities 
of every day. 

AVhat Aristotle says about the of tragedy may be applied 
to point th(' differences between Sophocles and .tEschylus. He 
lias not himself drawn the comparison ; but it is clear that, as 
Euripides detlects on the one hand from the purely ethiccal stand- 
ard, so also does ^schylus upon the other, ^kchylus keeps us 
in the high and mystic region of religious fatalism. Sophocles 
transports us into the more human region of morality. His prob- 

♦ Notice the phrases (ifXrtovF^ in iW/., cap. ii., as compared with xaO* 
and aj^ain ofioioug woioevrec, icoXXunfc ypd<l>ovatVy in cap. xv,, together 
with the whole analogy of painting in both of those places. 

t Cap. xxvi. 
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lem is to exhibit the complexities of life — “ whatsoever has pas- 
sion or admiration in all the changes of that which is called for- 
tune from without, or the wily subtleties and reflexes of man’s 
thoughts from within” — and to set forth men of noble mental 
stature acting in subjection to the laws appointed for the order 
of the world. Ilis men and women are like ourselves, only larger 
and better in so far as they are simpler and more beautiful. Like 
the cliaracters of -dilschylus, they suffer for their sins ; but we feel 
that the justice that condemns them is less mystic in its opera- 
tion, more capable of philosophical analysis and scientific demon- 
stration. 

It must not be thought, therefore, that Sophocles is less relig- 
ious than -.'Eschylus. On the contrary, he shows how the will and 
passion of men are inevitably and invariably related to divine jus- 
tice. Human affairs can only be understood by reference to the 
deity ; for the decrees of Zeus, or of that power which is above 
Zeus, and which he also obeys, give their moral complexion to the 
motives and the acts of men. Yet, while ^schylus brings his the- 
o.sophy in detail prominently forward, Sophocles prefers to main- 
tain a sense of the divine background. He spiritualizes religion, 
while he makes it more indefinite. By the same process it is ren- 
dered more impregnable within its stronghold of the human heart 
and reason, less exposed to the attacks of logic or the changes of 
opinion. The key-note to his tragic morality is found in these 
two passages \* 

** Oh ! that my lot may lead me in the path of holy innocence of word and 
deed, the path which august laws ordain, laws that in the highest empyrean 
bad their birth, of which heaven is the father alone, neither did the race of 
mortal man beget them, nor shall oblivion ever put them to sleep. The pow- 
er of (tod is mighty in them, and groweth not old.’’ 

♦ (Ed. Tyr.y 863 ; ArU.^ 460. The first translation is borrowed from Mr. M. 
Arnold. 
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The second is like unto the first in spirit : 

It was no 2k;us who thus commanded me, 

Nor Justice, dread mate of the nether powers,— 

For they, too, gave these rules to govern men. 

Nor did 1 fondly deem thy proclamations 
Were so infallible that any mortal 
Might overleap the sure unwritten laws 
Of gods. These neither now nor yesterday, 

Nay, but from everlasting without end. 

Live on, and no man knows when they were issued. 

The religious instinct in Sophocles has made a long step tow- 
ards independence since the days of ^^schyliis. No more upon 
Olympus or at Delphi alone will the Greek poet worship. He 
has learned that “God is a spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” The voice that speaks 
within him is the deity he recognizes. At the same time the 
Chorus of the (Edipus^ part of which has just been quoted, and 
that of the Antigone^ which bewails the old doom of the house 
of Lahdacus, might, hut for their greater calmness, have been writ- 
ten by ^schylus. The moral doctrine of Greek tragedy has not 
been changed, but humanized. We have got rid in a great meas- 
ure of ancient demons, and brass-footed Furies, and the greed of 
earth for blood in recompense for blood. We have passed, as it 
were, from the shadow cast by the sun into the sunlight itself. 
And, in consequence of this transfiguration, the morality of Sopho- 
cles is imperishable. “ Not of to-day nor of yesterday, but fixed 
from everlasting,” arc his laws. We may all learn of him now, 
as when Antigone first stood before the throne of Creon on the 
Attic stage. The deep insight into human life, that most precious 
gift of the Greek genius, which produced their greatest contribu- 
tions to the education of the world, is in Sophocles obscured no 
longer by mystical mythology and local superstition. His wis- 
dom is the common heritage of human nature. 

29 
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The moral judgments of ^®schylus were severe. Those of 
Sophocles, implicit in his tragic situations rather than expressed, 
are not less firm ; but he seems to feel a more tender pity for 
humanity in its weakness and its blindness. The philosophy of 
life, profoundly sad upon the one side, but cheerful on the other, 
which draws lessons of sobriety and tempered joy from tlie con- 
sideration of human impotence and ignorance, is truly Greek. 
We find it nowhere more strongly set forth tlian by Sophocles 
and Aristophanes — by the comic poet in the Parabasis of the 
Birds^ and in the songs of the Mystae in the Frogs., by the tragic 
poet in his choruses, and also in what is called his irony. 

AH that has been said about the art of Sophocles up to this 
point has tended establish one position. His innate and un- 
erring tact, his sense of harmony and measure, produced at Athens 
a new style of drama, distinguished for finish of language, for 
careful elaboration of motives, for sharp and delicate character- 
drawing, and for balance of parts. If we do not find in Sopho- 
cles anything to match the passion of Cassandra, the cry of Aga- 
memnon, or the opening of the EumenideSy there is yet in his 
plays a combination of quite sufficient boldness and inventiveness 
with more exquisite workmanship than vl^^schylus could give. 
The breadth of the whole is not lost through the minuteness of 
the details. Unlike wdEschylus, Sophocles opens very quietly, 
with conversations, for the most part, which reveal the characters 
of the chief persons or explain the situation. The passion grows 
with the development of the plot, and it is only when the play is 
finished that justice can be done to any separate part. Each of 
the seven tragedies presents one person, who dominates the drama, 
and in whom its intercvst is principally concentrated. (Edipus in 
his two plays, Antigone in hers, Philoctctes in his, Deianeira in 
the TrackinicBy Electra in her play, and Ajax in his, stand forth in 
powerful and prominent relief. Then come figures on the second 
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plane, no less accurately conceived and conscientiously delineated, 
but used with a view to supporting the chief personages, and 
educing their decisive action.* A role of this kind is given to 
Orestes in the Electra^ to Neoptolemus in the PhilocteteSy to Teu- 
cer in the Ajax.^ to Creon in the Antigoney to Teircsias in the (Edi- 
pus, Clytemnestra and Teemessa, Odysseus and Theseus, play 
similar parts. Again, there is a third plane for characters still 
more subordinate, but no less artistically important, such as Jo- 
casta, Ismene, Chrysothemis, .4^gisthus, Hyllus. Then follow the 
numerous accessory persons — histrumenta dramatis — the guardian 
of the corpse of Polyneices, the shepherd of Laius, the tutor of 
Orestes, messengers and servants, all of whom receive their spe- 
cial physiognomy from the great master. In this Avay Sophocles 
made true aesthetic use of the three agonistic. The principle on 
which these parts w'ere distributed in his tragedies will be found 
to have deep and subtle*, analogies with the laws of bass-relief in 
sculpture. Poetry, however, being a far more independent art 
than sculpture, may employ a greater multiplicity of parts, and 
produce a far more complex effect than can be realized in bass- 
relief. 

The Philocietes might be selected as an example of the power 
in handling motives possessed by Sophocles. The amount of in- 
terest he has con(;entratcd by a careful manipulation of one point 
— the contest for the bow of Jlerakles — upon so slight and sta- 
tionary a plot, is truly wonderful. Not less admirable is the con- 
trast between the youthful generosity of Neoptolemus and the 
worldly wisdom of Odysseus — the young man pliant at first to 
the crafty persuasions of the elder, but restored to his sense of 
honor by the compassion which Philoctetes stirs, and by tlic trust 
he places in him. Nothing more beautiful can be conceived than 
See what Goethe says about tlio iiuportaiicc of Greou and Ismene in the 
Antigone, (Eckennann, vol. i.) 
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this moral revolution in the character of Neoptolemus. It suited 
the fine taste and exquisite skill of Sophocles not only to exhibit 
changes in circumstance and character, but also to compel a change 
of sympathy and of opinion in his audience. Thus, in the Ajax, 
he contrives to reverse the whole situation, by showing in the end 
Ajax sublime and Odysseus generous, though at first the one 
seemed sunk below humanity, and the other hateful in his vulgar 
scorn of a fallen rival. The art which works out psychological 
problems of this subtle kind, and which invests a plot like that 
of the Philoctetes with intense interest, is very far removed from 
the method of ^schylus. The difference between the two stylos 
may, however, be appreciated best by a comparison of the EUclra 
with the Cho'ephoroe. In these two tragedies very nearly the same 
motives are employed ; but wliat w'as simple and straightforward 
in yEschylus becomes complex and involved in Sophocles, In- 
stead of Orestes telling the tale of his own death, we have the 
narrative of his tutor, confirmed and ratified by himself in person. 
Instead of Electra at once recognizing her brother, she is brought 
at first to the verge of despair by hearing of his death. Then 
Chrysothemis informs her of the lock of hair. This, however, 
cannot reassure Electra in the face of the tutor’s message. So 
the situation is admirably protracted, ^schylus misses all that 
is gained for the development of character by the resolve of Elec- 
tra, stung to desperation by her brother’s death, to murder ^]gis- 
thus, and by the contrast between her single-hearted daring and 
the feebler acquiescent temper of Chrysothemis. Also the peri- 
peteia whereby Ele<;tra is made to bewail the urn of Orestes, and 
then to discover him alive before her, is a stroke of supreme art 
which was missed in the Choephoroe, The pathos of the situa- 
tion is almost too heart-rending ; at one moment its intensity 
verges upon discord ; but the resolution of the discord comes in 
that long cadence of triumphant harmony when the anagnorisis 
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at length arrives. Nor is the ingenuity of Sophocles, in continu- 
ing and sustaining the interest of this one set of motives, yet ex- 
hausted. While the brother and sister are rejoicing together, the 
action waits, and every moment becomes more critical, until at 
last the tutor reappears and warns them of their perilous impru- 
dence. To take another point: the dream of Clyternnestra is 
more mysterious and doubtful in the Electra than in the Cho'e- 
phorce; while her appearance on the stage at the beginning of 
the play, her arguments with Elcctra, her guarded prayers to Phee- 
bus, and her reception of the tutor’s message, enable Sophocles 
fully to develop his conception of her character. On the other 
liand, Sophocles has sacrificed the most brilliant features of the 
Cho'cpkorw, — the dreadful scene of Clytemnestra’s death, than 
which there is nothing more passionately piteous and spirit-quell- 
ing in all tragedy, and the descent of his mother’s furies on the 
murderer. It was the object of Sophocles not so much to dwell 
upon the action of Orestes as to exhibit the character of Electra ; 
therefore, at the su[)renie moment, when the cry of the queen is 
heard within the palace, he shows his heroine tremendous in her 
righteous hatred and implacable desire for vengeance. Such com- 
plete and exhaustive elaboration of motives, characters, and situa- 
tions, as forms the chief artistic merit of the Electra., would, per- 
haps, have been out of place in the Cho'ephorce., which was only 
the second play in a trilogy, and had, therefore, to be simple and 
stationary, according to the principles of .^chylean art. The 
character of Clyternnestra, for example, needed no development, 
seeing that she had taken the first part in the Agamemnon, 
Again, it was necessary for ^schylus to insist upon the action 
of Orestes more than Sophocles was forced to do, in order that 
the climax of the Cfioephoroe might produce the subject of the 
Eumenides. In comparing Sophocles with his predecessor, we 
must never forget that we are comparing single plays with trilo- 
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gies. This does not, however, make the Sophoclean mastery of 
motives and of plots the less admirable ; it only fixes our atten- 
tion on the real nature of the innovations adopted by the younger 
dramatist. 

Another instance of the art wherewith Sophocles prepared a 
tragic situation, and graduated all the motives which should con- 
duct the action to a final point, may be selected from the (Edipus 
Coloneus, It was necessary to describe the death of (Edipus, 
since the fable selected for treatment precluded anything ap- 
proaching to a presentation on the stage of this supreme event. 
(Edipus is bound to die alone mysteriously, delivering his secret 
first in solitude to Theseus. A Messenger’s speech was, there- 
fore, imperatively demanded, and to render that the climax of the 
drama taxed all the resources of the poet. First comes thunder, 
the acknowledged signal of the end. Then the speech of (Edi- 
pus, who says that now, though blind, he will direct his steps un- 
helped. Theseus is to follow and to learn. (Edipus rises from 
his seat ; his daughters and the king attend him. They quit the 
stage, and the Chorus is left alone to sing. Then comes the 
Messenger, and gives the sublime narration of his disappearance. 
We hear the voice that called — 

St ovTog ovTOQ OiSiwovc ri fiiWofiiv 

X<iapiiv ; woXai rairb <rov ppadvpiTat. 

We see the old man descending the mysterious stairs, Antigone 
and Ismene grouped above, and last, the kneeling king, who 
shrouds his eyes before a sight intolerable. All this, as in a 
picture, passes before our imagination. To convey the desired 
effect otherwise than by a narrative would have been impossible, 
and the narrative, owing to the expectation previously raised, is 
adequate. 

To compare Sophocles with Euripides, after having said so 
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much about the points of contrast between him and ^schylus, 
and to determine how much he may have owed in his later plays 
to the influence of the younjrcr poet, would be an interesting ex- 
ercise of criticism. That, however, belongs rather to an essay deal- 
ing directly with the third Greek dramatist in detail. It is suffi- 
cient here to notice* a few points in which Sophocles seems to 
have prepared the way for Kuri])ides. In the first place he de- 
veloped the part of the Messenger, and made far more of pict- 
uresque description than ^Eschyhis had done. Then, again, his 
openings suggested the device of the prologue by their abandon- 
ment of the eminently scenic effects with which JEschylus pre- 
ferred to introduce a drama. The separation of the Chorus from 
the action was another point in which Sophocles led onward to 
Euripides. So also was the device of the dem ex machind in the 
Philoctetcs^ unless, indeed, we are to regard this as an invention 
adopted from Euripides.* Nor, in this connection, is it insignifi- 
cant that Aristotle credits Sophocles with the invention of cncijvo- 
ypa(p(a, or sceiic-painting. The abuse of scenical resources to the 
detriment of real dramatic unity and solidity was one of the chief 
defects of Euripidcan art. 

It may here be noticed that Sophocles in the Trackinice took 
up the theme of love as a main motive for a drama. By doing 
so he broke ground in a region that had been avoided, as far as 
we can judge from extant plays, by -tEschylus, and in which Eu- 
ripides was destined to achieve his greatest triumphs. It is, in- 
deed, difficult to decide the question of precedence between Soph- 
ocles and Euripides in this matter. Except on this account the 
Trackinice is the least interesting of his tragedies. The whole 
play seems like a somewhat dull, though conscientious, handling 

* Our imperfect knowledge of the Attic drama prevents our forming any 
opinion as to the employment of the deiis ex niachind by the earlier trage* 
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of a fable in which the poet took but a slight interest. Com* 
pared with Medea or with Phaedra, Deianeira is tame and lifeless. 
She makes one fatal and foolish mistake through jealousy, and all 
is over. Hyllus, too, is a mere silhouette^ while the contention 
between him and Heraklcs about the marriage with lole, at the 
end, is frigid. Here, if anywhere, we detect the force of the 
critique quoted above from Longinus. At the same time the 
Trachinice offers many points of interest to the student of Greek 
sentiment. The phrase Tatrrnc o heivog ifiipog is significant, as 
expressing the pain and forceful energy which the Greeks at- 
tributed to passion ; nor is the contrast drawn by Deianeira 
between vouig and avi)p without value. The motive used by 
Sophocles in this tragedy w'as developed by Euripides with a 
comprehension so far deeper, and with a fulness so far more 
satisfactory, that the Hippolytus and the Medea must always 
take rank above it. 

The deepest and most decisive quality in which the tragic art 
of Sophocles resembled that of Euripides is rhetoric. Sophocles 
was the first to give its full value to dramatic casuistry, to in- 
troduce sophistic altercations, and to set forth all that could be 
well said in support of a poor argument, A passage on this 
subject may be quoted from Eckermann’s Conversations with 
Goethe:”* 

“ That is the very thing,” said Goethe, “ in which Sophocles is a master ; 
and in which consists the very life of the dramatic in general. His charac- 
ters all possess this gift of eloquence, and know how to explain the motives 
for their action so convincingly that the hearer is almost always on the side 
of the last speaker. One can see that in his youth he enjoyed an excellent 
rhetorical education, by which he became trained to look for all the reasons 
and seeming reasons of things. Still his great talent in this respect betrayed 
him into faults, as he sometimes went too far.” 


* English Translation, vol i. p. 871. 
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Tlie special point selected by Goethe for criticism is the cele- 
brated last speech of Antigone : 

“ At last, when she is led to death, she brings forward a motive which is 
quite unworthy, and almost borders on the comic. She says that if she had 
been a mother she would not have done either for her dead children or for 
her dead husband what she has done for her brother. * For,* says she, * if my 
husband died I could have had another, and if my children died I could have 
had others by my new husband. But with my brother the case is different. 

1 cannot have another brother ; for since my mother and father are dead, 
there is none to beget one.* This is, at least, the bare sense of the passage, 
which, in my opinion, when placed in the mo\ith of a heroine going to her 
death, disturbs the tragic tone, and appears to me very far-fetched — ^to savor 
trx> much of dialectical calculation. As I said, 1 should like a philologist to 
show us that the passage is spurious.** 

In truth this last speech of Antigone is exactly what the severer 
critics of Euripides would have selected in a play of las for con- 
demnation. It exhibits, after all allowance for peculiar Greek 
sentiments, the rhetorical development of a sophistic thesis. In 
the simple thought there is pathos. But its elaboration makes it 
frigid. 

Sophocles, though he made the subsequent method of Euripi- 
des not only pf)ssihle but uatural by tlte law of progressive evolu- 
tion, was very far indeed from disintegrating the tr^ic structure 
as Euripides was destined to do. The dcua ex machind of the 
PhilocteteSy for exainjdc, was only employed because there was 
absolutely no other way to solve the situation. Rhetoric and 
wrangling matches were never introduced for their own sake. 
The choric odes did not degenerate into mere musical interludes. 
Description and narration in no case took the place of action, by 
substituting pictures to the ear under conditions where true art 
required dramatic presentation. It remains the everlasting glory 
of Sophocles that he realized the mean between iEscliylus and 
Euripides, sacrificing for the sake of his ideal the passionate and 
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enthusiastic extremes of the older dramatist^ without iinjxTilliiiu: 
the fabric of Greek tragedy by the suicidal innovations of Eurip- 
ides. He and he alone knew how to use all forms of art, to ex- 
press all motives, and to hazard all varieties, with the single pur- 
pose of maintaining artistic unity. 

What remains to be said about Sophocles, and in particular 
about his delineation of character, may bo introduced in the 
course of an analysis of his tragedies upon the tale of Thebes. 

These three plays do not, like the three plays of ^schylus 
upon the tale of the Atridse, form a trilogy. That is to say, they 
are not so connected in subject as to form one continued series. 
A drama, for example, similar to the Seven against Thehes might 
be interpolated between the CEdipus Coloneus and Antigone ; 
while the CEdijms Tyrannus might have been followed by a 
tragedy upon the subject of the king’s expulsion from Thebes. 
Nor, again, are they artistically designed as a trilogy. There is 
no change of form, suggesting the beginning, middle, and ending 
of a calculated work of art, like that which we notice in the 
Oresteia. Moreover, the protagonist is absent from the Antigoney 
and, therefore, to call the three plays an (Edipodeia is impossible. 
Finally, they were composed at different periods : the Antigone is 
the first extant tragedy of Sophocles ; the CEdipus Coloneus is the 
last. 

So much it w^as necessary to premise in order to avoid the im- 
putation of having treated the three masterpieces of Sophocles as 
in any true sense a trilogy. The temptation to do so is at first 
sight almost irresistible ; for they are written on the same legend, 
and the same characters are throughout sustained with firmness, 
proving that, though Sophocles composed the last play of the 
series first and the second last of all, he had conceived them in 
his brain before he undertook to work them out in detail. Or, 
if this assumption seem unwarranted, we may at least affirm with 
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certainty that at some point of time anterior to the production of 
t)ie Antigone he had subjected the whole legend of the house of 
Laius to his plastic imagination, and had given it coherence in his 
mind. In other words, it was impossible for him to change his 
point of view about this mythus in the same way as Euripides 
wlien he handled that of Helen according to two different ver- 
sions. It so liappens, moreover, that the climax of the CEdi^pus 
Tyrannug prepares us, by the revolution in the character of the 
f)rotagonist, for the (Edipus Coloneus ; while the last act of the 
second tragedy, by the prominence given to Antigone, serves as a 
prelude to the third and final play. 

The house of Laius was scarcely less famous among the Greeks 
than the house of Atreus for its overwhelming disasters, the con- 
sequences of an awful curse which rested on the family. Laius, 
the son of Labdacus, was supposed to have introduced an unnat- 
ural vice into Hellas ; and from this first crime sprang all the 
subsecjuent disasters of his progeny. He took in marriage Jo- 
cavsta, the sister of Prince Creon, and swayed the State of Thebes. 
To him an oracle was given that a son of his by Jocasta should 
kill him. Yet he did not therefore, in obedience to the divine 
warning, put away his wife or live in chastity. A boy was bom 
to the royal pair, who gave him to one of their shepherds, after 
piercing his feet and tying them together, and bound the hind to 
expose him on Citha*Ton. Thus they hoped to defeat the will of 
heaven. The shepherd, moved by pity, saved the baby’s life and 
handed him over to a friend of his, who used to feed his master’s 
sheep upon the same hill-pastures. This man carried the infant, 
named (Edipus because of his wounded and swollen feet, to Poly- 
bus of Corinth, a childless king, who brought him up as his own 
son. CEdipus when he had grown to manhood, was taunted with 
his obscure birth by his comrades in Corinth. Thereupon he 
journeyed alone to Delphi to make inquiry concerning his parent* 
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age from Phoebus* Phoebus told him naught thereof, but bade 
him take heed lest he slay his father and wed his mother, (Edi- 
pus, deeming that Polybus was his father and Merope his mother, 
determined to return to Corinth no more. At that time Thebes 
was troubled with the visitation of the Sphinx, and no man might 
rede her riddle. (Edipus, passing througli the Theban land, was 
met in a narrow path, where three roads joined, by an old man on 
a chariot attended by servants. The old man spoke rudely to 
him, commanding him to make way for his horses, and one of the 
servants struck him. Whereupon (Edipus slew the master, know- 
ing not that he was his own father, Laius, and the men too, all but 
one, who fled. Tliercaftcr he passed on to Thebes, and solved 
that riddle of the Sphinx, and the Thebans made him their king, 
and gave him the lady Jocasta to be his wife. Thus were both 
the oracles accomplished, and yet (Edipus and Jocasta remained 
ignorant of their doom. For many years (Edipus ruled Thebes 
like a great and warlike prince; and to him and Jocasta in wed- 
lock were born two daughters and two sons — Antigone and Is- 
mene, Polyneices and Eteocles. These grew to youth, and a 
seeming calm of fair weather and prosperity abode upon their 
house. Yet the gods were mindful of the abomination, and in 
course of time a plague was sent, which ravaged the people of 
Thebes. Sorely pressed by calamity, (Edipus sent his brother-in- 
law Creon to inquire at Delphi of the causes of the plague and of 
the means of staying it. This brings us to the opening of CEdi- 
pus the King, At this point something should be said about the 
mythus itself and about the position of the several persons at the 
commencement of the tragedy. 

The fable is obviously one of those which Max Muller and his 
school describe as solar. (Edipus, who slays bis father and weds 
his mother, may stand for the Sun, who slays the Night and is mar- 
ried to the Dawn. We know how all legends can fall into this 
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mould, and how easy it is to clap the Dawn on to the end of every 
Greek tale, like the \riKvQu)v artiaXtatv of the Frogs, This, how- 
ever, is nothing to our purpose ; for Sophocles had never heard 
of solar myths. The tale of Thebes supplied him with the sub- 
ject of three dramas ; he used it as a story well suited for display- 
ing passions in their strongest and most tragic workings. As 
usual, he was not contented with merely following the traditional 
version of the legend, nor did he insist upon its superstitious ele- 
ments. That the gods had a grudge against the Labdacidae, that 
the oracles given to Laiiis and (Edipus were not warnings so much 
as sinister predictions of a doom inevitable, that the very powers 
who uttered them were bent on blinding the victims of fate to 
their true import, were thoroughly Greek notions, consistent with 
the divine or envy, of Herodotus, and not wholly inconsist- 

(^nt with the gloomy theology of -Eschylus. But it was no part 
of the method of Sophocles to emphasize this horrible doctrine 
of destiny. On the contrary, he moralized it While preserving 
all the essential features of the myth, he made it clear that the 
characters of men constitute their fatality. 

As our own Fletcher has nobly written : 

Man is bis own star, and the soul, that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 

Nothing to him falls early or too late ; 

Our acta our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

What to the vulgar apprehension appears like doom, and to 
the theologian like the direct interposition of the Deity, is to the 
tragic poet but the natural consequence of moral, physical, and 
intellectual qualities. These it is his function to set forth in high 
and stately scenes, commingling with his psychological analysis and 
forcible dramatic presentation somewhat of the old religious awa 
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It may be urged that this is only shifting the burden of neces- 
sity, not removing it. It is, perhaps, impossible scientifically to 
avoid a fatalistic theory of some sort, since in one sense it is true 
that 

A fish- wife hath a fate^ and so have I — 

But far above jour finding. 

Yet practically we do not act upon such theories, and, from the 
point of view of ethics, there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween showing how the faults and sins of men must lead them to 
fearful ends, and painting them in the grip of a remorseless and 
malignant deity. 

Laius was warned that his son by Jocasta would kill him. Yet 
he begat a son ; and in his presumptuous disregard of heaven, 
thinking, forsooth, that by mere barbarity a man may cheat the 
Omnipotent, and that the All-seeing cannot save a child of proph- 
ecy and doom, he exposed this son upon Cithseron. The boy lived. 
Thus the crime of Laius is want of self-restraint in the first in- 
stance, contempt of God in the second, and cruelty in the third. 
After this, (Edipus appears upon the theatre of events. He, too, 
receives oracular warning — that he will slay his sire and wed his 
mother. Yet, though well aware of the doubt which rests upon 
his own birth — for it was just on this account that he went to 
Delphi — he is satisfied with avoiding his supposed parents. The 
first man whom he meets, while the words of the oracle are still 
ringing in his ears, he slays ; the first woman who is offered to 
him in marriage, though old enough to be his mother, he weds. 
His crime is haste of temper, heat of blood, blind carelessness of 
the divine decrees. Jocasta shows her guilty infatuation in an- 
other form. Not only does she participate in the first sin of 
Laius, but she forgets the oracle which announced that Laius 
should be slain by his own son. She makes no inquiry into the 
causes of his death. She does not investigate the previous his- 
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tory of (Edipus, or observe the marks upon his feet, but weds 
him heedlessly. Here, indeed, the legend itself involves mon- 
strous improbabilities — as, for instance, that Jocasta, while a wid- 
ow of a few days, should have been thus wedded to a stranger 
young enough to be her son, that the Thebans should have made 
no strict search for the murderer of their king, that (Edipus him- 
self should have heard nothing about the death and funeral of 
Laius, but should have stepped incuriously into his place and sat 
upon his throne without asking further questions either of his 
wife or of his subjects. Previous to the opening of (Edipus the 
King^ there is, therefore, a w^liole tissue of absurdities; and to 
these Aristotle is probably referring when he says : dXoyoi/ It pijScV 
tirat iy toiq npaypafriyj ei Bi p;, tjw rijg rpay^Ciag, oiov ra iv 
OlClTTvBl Tip 510^0kX£01>C. 

Oranting this, the vigorous logic wlicrewith the conclusions arc 
wrouglit out by Sophocles leaves nothing to be desired on the 
score of truth to nature. There is, indeed, no work of tragic art 
which can be compared with the (Edipus for the closeness and 
consistency of the plot. To use the critical terms of the Poetics^ 
it would rank first among tragedies for its gvOog and for the erv- 
aratrig trpayparwy^ even were its ijdrj far less finnly traced. The 
triumph of Sophocles has been, however, so to connect the rjdri of 
his persons with the Trpayftaro, characters with plot, as to make 
the latter depend upon the former; and in this kind of ethical 
causality lies the chief force of his tragic art. 

If questioned concerning the situation of events previous to 
the play of Edipus^ it is possible that Sophocles would have 
pointed out that the a/xaprta, or error common to all the dramatis 
personcSf was an unwarrantable self-confidence. One and all they 
consult the oracle, and then are satisfied with taking the affairs 
they had referred to J^henbus into their own hands. Unlike the 
Orestes of ^sehylus, they do not endeavor to act up to the di- 
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vine commands, and, having done so, place themselves once more 
beneath the guidance of the god. The oracle is all-important in 
the three plays on the tale of Thebes, and Sophocles seems to 
have intended to inculcate a special lesson with regard to the sub- 
mission of the human will. Those who inquire of a god, and who 
attempt to thwart his decrees by human skill and foresight, will 
not prosper. The apparent success of their shifty schemes may 
cause them to exclaim : “ The oracle was false ; how weak are 
those who look for its accomplishment!” Thus tlicy are lured 
by their self-conceit into impiety. In the end, too, the oracle is 
found to be fearfully exact. Those, therefore, who take the stej) 
of consulting Phmbus must hold themselves responsible to him, 
must expect the fulfilment of bis prophecy ; or if they seek to 
avert the promised evils, they must, at all events, not do so by 
criminal contrivances and petty lawlessness, such as man thinks 
that he may practise upon man. It was thus that Sophocles con- 
ceived of the relation of human beings to the deity. lie delights 
in exhibiting the blindness of arrogance and self-confidence, and 
in showing that characters determined by these qualities rush 
recklessly to their own doom. At the same time he draws a ch^ar 
distinction between the man who is hardened in godless folly and 
one who errs through simple haste. The impiety of Jocasta (‘nds 
in suicide. (Edipus, who has been impetuous and self-willed, 
finds a place for repentance, and survives his worst calamities, to 
die a god-protected and god-honored hero. 

The opening scene of the (Edipus serves a double purpose. 
While it places the spectators at the exact point in tljc legend 
selected by the poet for treatment, it impresses them with the 
greatness and the majesty of the king. Thebes is worn out with 
plague. The hand of Heaven lies heavily upon the citizens. There- 
fore the priest of 2kjus approaches the hero who once before had 
saved them from the Sphinx, and who may now — fit represents- 
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tive of God on earth — find out a remedy for this intolerable evil. 
GMipiis appears upon the stage, a confident and careful ruler, sub- 
lime in the strength of manhood and the consciousness of vast 
capacity, tender for the afflictions of his people, yet undismayed 
by tlieir calamity. lie is just the man to sustain a commonwealth 
by his firm character and favoring fortune. Flawless in force of 
will and singleness of purpose, he seems incapable of failure. To 
connect the notions of disgrace or guilt or sliaine with such a 
king is utWrly impossible. Yet, even so, Sophocles has hinted in 
the speech of CEdipus a something overnuich of confidence and 

Weill know 

That ye all suffer, yet, thus sufferui*^, I 
More than you all in overraeasurt; suffer : 

For that which wounds you strikes at each man singly, 

At each and not another; while my soul 

For Thebes, for me, for you, feels one huge sorrow. 

Even here the irony, for which the play is famous, begins to 
transpin^. (Edipus believes that his grief is sympathy for a vexed 
people committed to his charge. Little does ho know that, while 
he is pluming himself upon his watchful care for others, he him- 
self is the head and front of all offending. In the word v<i/ic, al- 
most negligently uttered, lies the kernel of the future revelation. 
AVhile he is informing the suppliants that Creon has gone to 
Delphi for advice, the prince arrives. A garland of good augury 
is on his brow ; and in this sign of an auspicious embassy we dis- 
cern another stroke of tragic irony. Pluebus has declared that 
the presence in Tliebes of the hitherto unpunished, unregarded 
murderer of Laius is the cause of the plague. (Edipus, when he 
fully understands the matter, swears to discover the offender. 
The curse which he pronounces on this guilty man is terrible- 
terrible in its energy of interdiction and excommunication from 
all rites of hospitality, from human .sympathy, from earth and air 

30 
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and water and the fruits of the field — but still more terrible 
through the fact that jill these maledictions are uttered on his 
own head. The irony of the situation — if we are justified in 
giving this word to the contrast between what seems and what 
really is— between (Edipiis as he appears to the burghers and 
(Edipus as he is known to ns — rises in the emphatic eloquence 
of his denunciation to a truly awful height. At the same time 
his obvious sincerity enlists our sympathy upon his side. We 
feel beforehand that the man who speaks thus will, when his eyes 
are opened, submit to his self-imprecated doom. It now remains 
to detect the murderer, lliinking mat his faculty of divination 
may be useful, Oedipus has already sent for the blind seer Teiro- 
sias. Teiresias is one of the great creations of Sophocles. Twice 
he appears, once in this play, once in the Antigone^ each time in 
conflict with infatuated kings. He is so aged, and the soul within 
him is so fixed on things invisible, that he seems scarcely hpman»‘ 
We think of him as of one who dwells apart, not communing in 
ordinary social ways with men, but listening to the unspoken 
words of God, and uttering his wisdom in dark parable to those 
who heed him not. The Greek poets frequently exhibited the 
indifference of prosperous persons to divine monitions. Cassan- 
dra’s prophecies were not attended to ; the Delphic oracle spoke 
in vain ; and Teiresias is only honored when it is too late. Soph- 
ocles, while maintaining the mysterious fascination of the sooth- 
sayer, has marked his character by some strong touches of hu- 
manity. He is proud and irritable to excess. His power of sar- 
casm is appalling, and his indignation is inexorable. Between 
two stubborn and unyielding natures like the seer and king 
sparks of anger could not fail to be struck ; the explosion that 
follows on their meeting serves to display the choleric temper of 
(Edipus, which formed the main trait of his character, the pith of 
his apapr/a. 
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(Edipiis greets Teiresias courteously, telling him that he, the 
king, is doing all he can to find the murderer of Laius, and that 
the soothsayer must spare no pains. To this generous patron- 
age and protective welcome Teiresias, upon whose sightless soul 
the truth has suddenly flashed, answers with deep sighs, and re- 
quests to bo led home again. This naturally nettles (Edipus. 
Tlic hastiness that drew him into his first fault renders him now 
ungovernable. Teiresias keeps saying it will be better for the 
king to remain ignorant, and the king retorts that he is only a 
blind dotard ; were he not blind, he, and no other, might be sus* 
pected of the murder. This provokes an oracular response ; 

Ay ! Is it so ? I bid thee, then, abide 
By thy first ordinance, and from this day 
Join not in converse with these men or me. 

Being thyself this land's impure defiler. 

Thus the real state of affairs is suddenly disclosed ; and were 
(Edipus of a submissive temper, he would immediately have pro- 
ceeded to the discovery of the truth. This would, however, have 
destroyed the drama, and have prevented the unfolding of the 
character of the king. Instead, therefore, of heeding the seer’s 
words, (Edipus rushes at once to the conclusion that Creon and 
Teiresias are plotting to overthrow him in his tyranny. The 
quarrel waxes hot. Each word uttered by Teiresias is pregnant 
with terrific revelation. The whole context of events, past, pres- 
ent, and future, is painted with intense lucidity in speech that has 
the trenchant force of oracular conviction ; yet (Edipus remains 
so firmly rooted in his own integrity and in the belief which he 
has suddenly assumed of Creon’s treason, that he turns deaf ears 
and a blind soul to the truth. At last the seer leaves him with 
this denunciation ; 

** I tell thee this : the man whom thou so long 
Seekest with threats and mandates for the murder 
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Of Laius, that very man Is here, 

By name an alien, but in season due 
He shall be shown true Theban, and small joy 
Shall have therein ; for, blind, instead of seeing, 
And poor, who once was rich, he shall go forth, 
Staffoguided, groping, o'er a foreign land. 

He shall be shown to be with his own children 
Brother and sire in one, of her who bore him 
Husband at once and offspring, of his father 
Bedmate and murderer. Go ; take now these words 
Within, and weigh them ; if thou find me false. 

Say then that divination taught me nothing. 


The next scene is one of altercation between Qildipiis and Cre- 
on. (Edipus, full of rage, still haunted by tlie suspicion of trea- 
son, yet stung to the quick by some of the dark speeches of the 
prophet, vehemently assails the prince, and condemns him to ex- 
ile. Creon — who, of course, is innocent, but who is not meant 
to have a generous or lofty soul — defends himself in a dry and 
argumentative manner, until Jocasta comes forth from thi‘ palace 
and seeks to quell their conflict. lEdipus tells her haughtily that 
he is accused of being the murderer of Laius. She begins her 
answer with a frivolous and impious assertion that all oracles are 
nonsense. The oracle uttered against Laius came to notliing, for 
his son died on Mount Cithaeron, and robbers slew him near 
Thebes long afterwards, where three ways meet. These words, iv 
rptTrXaic hfia^trol^^ stir suspicion in the mind of Gfidipus. He 
asks at once : “ Where was the spot In Phokis, where one 
goes to Delphi and to Dauha.” “ What was Laius like ?” “ Not 

unlike you in shape,” says Jocasta, “but white-haired.” “Who 
were with him ?” “ Five men, and he rode a chariot.” “ Who 

told you all this ?” “ One who escaped, and who begged me af- 

terwards to send him from the palace, and who now keeps a farm 
of ours in the country.” Each answer adds to the certainty in 
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the rriind of OBldipus that it was Laius whom he slew. The only 
hope left is to send for the servant, and to find out whether he 
fidheres to his story of there having been more robbers than one. 
If he remains firm upon this point, and does not confess that it 
was one solitary man who slew his master and his comrades, then 
there is a chance that he, the king, may not be guilty. Jocasta, 
with her usual levity, comforts him by insisting that he spoke of 
robbers, in the plural, and that he must not be suffered to retract 
his words. 

While they arc waiting for the servant, a messenger arrives from 
Corinth with good news. Polybus, the king, is dead, and GMipus 
is proclaimed his successor. “ Where now,” shouts impious Jo- 
casta, “ arc your oracles — that you should slay your father ? See 
you not how foolish it is to trust to Phcebus and to auguries of 
birds ? Chance is the lord of all. Let us, therefore, live our lives 
as best we can.” Awful is the irony of these short-sighted jubi- 
lations; and awful, as Aristotle has pointed out,^ is the irony 
which makes this messenger of apparently good tidings add the 
last link to the chain of evidence that will overwhelm (Lidipus 
with ruin. <£dipus exclaims : “Though my father is dead, I may 
not return to Corinth : Merope still lives.” “ What,” says the 
messenger, “do you fear her because she is your mother? Set 
your mind at ease. She is no mother of yours, nor was Polybus 
your father. I gave you to them as a gift, when you were yet 
an infant.” “ Wliere did you find me ?” cries the king. “ Upon 
Cithajron, a shepherd of the house of Laius gave you to me ; your 
feet were pierced, and I believe that you were bom in the royal 
household.” Terrible word, Cilhajron ! It echoes through this 
tragedy with horror — its scaurs and pastures, the scene of the first 
crime. And now those two hinds, who had met there once, ap- 
parently by chance, with the child of doom between them, are 

• Poetics^ 
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being again, as though by chance, brought face to face, with the 
man of doom between them, in order to make good the words of 
Teiresias : 

poiiQ T^g a^g nolog ovk itrrai 

noiog KiOaipoiv ovxi trvfn^wvog ra^a ; 

Jocasta is struck dumb by the answers of the messenger. She, 
and she alone, knows now at last the whole truth ; but she does 
not speak, wliile CEdipus continues asking who the shepherd of 
the house of Laius was. Then she utters words of fearful import, 
praying the king to go no farther, nor to seek what, found, will 
plunge his soul into despair like hers. After this, finding her suit 
ineffectual, she retires into the palace. The chorus are struck by 
the wildness of her gestures, and hint their dread that she is go- 
ing to her doom of suicide. But (Edipus, not yet fully enlight- 
ened, and preoccupied with the problem which interests himself 
so deeply, only imagines that she shrinks from the possible proof 
of his base birth. As yet, he does not suspect that he is the own 
son >f Laius ; and here, it may be said in passing, the sole weak- 
ness of the plot transpires. Neither the oracle first given to him 
at Delphi, nor the plain speech of Teiresias, nor the news of the 
Corinthian messenger, nor the pleadings of Jocasta, are sufficient 
to suggest the real truth to his mind. Such profundity of blind- 
ness is dramatically improbable. He is, however, soon destined 
to receive illumination. The servant of Laius, who gave Jocasta 
intelligence of the manner of her husband’s death, is now brought 
upon the stage ; and in him the Corinthian messenger recognizes 
the same shepherd who had given him the infant on Cithseron, 
Though reluctant to confess the truth so long concealed, the shep- 
herd is at last forced to reveal all he knows ; and in this supreme 
moment (Edipus discovers that he is not only the murderer of his 
own father, but also that Jocasta is his mother. In the madness 
of this revelation he rushes to the palace. The chorus are left 
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alone to moralize upon these terrible events. Then another mes- 
senger arrives. Jocasta has hanged herself within her bedcham- 
ber. Oedipus, breaking bars and bolts in the fire of his despair, 
has followed her. Around him were the servants, drawn together 
by the tumult. None, however, dared approach him. Led by an 
inner impulse, he found the place where his wife and mother 
hung, released the corpse, and tearing from her dress the golden 
buckles, cut out both his eyes, crying aloud that no longer should 
th(*y look upon the light or be witness to his woe, seeing that 
when they might have aided him they were as good as blind. 
Thus one day turned the prosperity of (Edipus to “ wailing, woe, 
death, disgrace, all evils that have name — not one is absent.” The 
speech of tlie messenger narrating these events is a splendid in* 
stance of the energy of Sophocles, when he chooses to describe a 
terrible civent appallingly. It does not convey the ^schylean 
mystery i>f brooding horror ; but the scene is realized in all its 
incidents, briefly, vividly, with ghastly clearness. Meanwhile, the 
voice of Oedipus himself is heard. He bids the palace-doors be 
oi)ened, in order that all Thebes may see the parricide, the mon- 
ster of unhallowed, indescribable abominations. So the gates are 
rolled asunder: and there lies dead Jocasta; and sightless dkii- 
pus, with blo<>dy cheeks and beard, stands over her, and the halls 
are filled with wailing women and woe-stricken men. 

Here, if this had been a modern tragedy, the play of (Edipus 
Tyrannus might have ended ; but so abrupt and scenical a con- 
clusion did not suit the art of Sophocles. He had still further to 
develop the character of QMipus, and to offer the prospect of 
that future reconciliation between the fate and the passions of his 
hero which he had in store. For this purpose the last two hun- 
dred lines of the drama, though they do not continue the plot, 
but rather suggest a new and secondary subject of interest, are in- 
valuable. Hitheilo we have seen CKdipus in the pride of mon- 
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archy and manhood^ hasty, arrogant, yet withal a just and able 
ruler. He is now, through a wepivirua^ or revolution of circum- 
stances, more complete than any other in Greek tragedy, revealed 
in the very depth of his calamity, still dignified. There is no re- 
sistance left in the once so strong and stubborn man. The hand 
of God, weighing heavily upon him, has bowed his head, and he is 
humble as a little child. Yet the vehemence that marked his for- 
mer phase persists. It finds vent in the passionate lucidity where- 
with he examines all the details of the pollution he has unwitting- 
ly incurred, and in the rage with which he demands to have his 
own curse carried out against him. Let him be cast from the 
city, sent forth to wander on the fells of Cithajron — ou/ioc Ktfiai- 
pwv ovroc. It was the highest achievement of tragic art to exhib- 
it so suddenly, and by so sharp a transition, this new development 
of the king’s nature. Saul of Tarsus, when blinded by the vision, 
was not more immediately converted from one mood into anoth- 
er, more contrite in profound sincerity of sorrow. Still in the al- 
tered (Edipus we see the same man, the same temperament; 
though all internal and external circumstances have been changed, 
so that henceforward he will never tread the paths of life as once 
he did. The completeness of his self-abandonment appears most 
vividly in the dialogue with Creon, upon whose will his immedi- 
ate fate depends. When Creon, whom he had lately misjudged 
and treated with violent harshness, comes and greets him kindly, 
the wretched king tastes the very bitterness of degradation, yet he 
is not abject He only prays once more, with intensest urgency 
of pleading, to have the uttermost of the excommunication he had 
vowed, executed upon his head. Thinking less of himself than of 
the miserable beings associated with him in disaster, he beseeches 
Creon to inter the queen, and, for his boys, to give them only a 
fair chance in life — they will be men, and may carve out their 
own fortunes in the world ; but for his two poor girls, left deso- 
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late, a scorn and mockery to all men, he can only pray that they 
may come to him, be near him, bear the burden of their misery 
by their father’s side. The tenderness of QSdipus for Ismene and 
Antigone, his yearning to clasp them, is terribly — almost painful- 
ly — touching, when we remember who they were, how born, the 
children of what curses. The words with which the king ad- 
dresses them are even hazardous in their directness. Yet it was 
needful that humanity should by some such strain of passion be 
made to emerge from this tempest of soul-shattering woes ; and 
thus, too, a glimpse of that future is provided which remained for 
Oedipus, if sorrowful, assuaged at least by filial love. In reply to 
all his eloquent supplications Creon answers that he will not take 
upon himself the responsibility of dealing with his case. Nothing 
can be done without consulting the oracle at Delphi. Oedipus 
has, therefore, to be patient and endure. The strong hero, who 
saved Thebes from the Sphinx and swayed the city, is now in the 
hands of tutors and governors awaiting his doom. He submits 
quietly, and the tragedy is ended. 

The effect of such a tragedy as (E dipus the King is to make 
men feel that the earth is shaken underneath them, and Uiat the 
heavens above arc big witli thunder. Compassion and fear are 
agitated in the highest degree; old landmarks seem to vanish ; the 
mightiest have fallen, and the most impious, convinced of God, 
have been goaded to self-murder. Great, indeed, is the tragic 
poet’s genius who can make the one sure point amid this confu- 
sion the firmness of its principal foredestined victim. That is the 
triumph of Sophocles. Out of the chaos of the (Edipus Tyran- 
nus springs the new order of the (Edipus Coloneus ; and here it 
may be said that perhaps the most valid argument in favor of the 
jEschylcan trilogy as a supreme work of dramatic art is this — 
that such a tragedy as the first (Edipus demanded such another 
as the second. The new motives suggested in the last act were 
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not sufficiently worked out to their conclusion ; much that hap- 
pened in the climax of the Tyrannus seemed to necessitate the 
Coloneus, 

The interest of the (Edipus Tyrannus centres in its plot, and 
that is my only excuse for having dwelt so long on the structure 
of a play familiar to every student. That of the (Edipus Coloneus 
is different. It has, roughly speaking, no plot. It owes its per- 
fect, almost superhuman, beauty to the atmosphere which bathes 
it, as with peace after tempest, with the lucid splendors of sunset 
succeeding to a storm-vexed and tumultuous day. The scene is 
laid, as the name indicates, in the village birthplace of the poet. 
Years arc supposed to have elapsed since the conclusion of the 
former tragedy ; Gidipus, after being detained in Thebes against 
his will at first, has now been driven forth by Creon, and has wan- 
dered many miles in blindness, led by his daughter’s hand. The 
ethical interest of the play, so far as it is not absorbed by fEdipiis 
himself, centres principally in Antigone, whereby we are prepared 
for her emergence into fullest prominence in the tragedy which 
bears her name. Always keeping in mind that these three plays 
are not a trilogy, I cannot but insist again that much is lost, es- 
pecially in all that concerns the unfolding of Antigone’s character, 
by not reading them in the order suggested by the fable. At the 
same time, though Antigone engrosses our sympathy and atten- 
tion, Sophocles has varied the drama by a more than usual num- 
ber of persons. The generous energy of Theseus forms a fine 
contrast to the inactivity forced upon CEdipus by the conditions 
of the subject, and also to the meanness of Creon ; while the epi- 
sodes of Ismenc’s arrival, of Antigone’s abduction, and of the vis- 
it of Polyneices, add movement to what might else have been too 
stationary. It should also be said that all these subsidiary sources 
of interest are used with subtle art by Sophocles for enhancing 
the dignity of (Edipus, for arousing our sympathy with him, and 
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for bringing into prominence the chief features of his character. 
None can, therefore, be regarded as superfluous, though, strictly 
speaking, they might have been detached without absolute de- 
struction of the drama, which is more than can be said about the 
slightest incidents of CEdipun Tyrannus, As regards CEdipus 
himself, that modification of his fiery temperament which Sopho- 
cles revealed at the end of the first tragedy has now become per- 
manent. He is schooled into submission ; yet he has not lost the 
old impetuosity that formed the groundwork of his nature. He 
is still quick to anger and vehement in speech, but both his anger 
and his vehemence arc justified by the occasion. Something, 
moreover, of fateful and mysterious, severing him from the com- 
mon race of men and shrouding him within the seclusion of his 
dread calamity, has been added. The terror of his dreadful past, 
and the prospect of his august future, environ him with more than 
kingly dignity. The skill of Sophocles as a dramatic poet is dis- 
played in all its splendor by the new light thrown upon the cen- 
tral figure of (Edipus. The effect of unity is not destroyed : those 
painful shocks to our sense of probability so frequent when infe- 
rior dramatists — poets of the rank of Fletcher or of Jonson — at- 
tempt to depict a nature altered by internal reformation or by 
force of circumstance do not occur. The CEdipus of both the 
tragedies remains one man ; we understand the change that has 
been wrought in him ; and while we feel that it is adequate and 
natural, we marvel at the wisdom of the poet who could vary his 
design with so much firmness. 

The oracle, which ('ontinucs to play an important part in this 
talc of Thebes, has warned CEdipus that he will end his days with- 
in the precincts of the Seranai Theai, or august goddesses of ret- 
ribution. In his new phase the man of haste and wrath is no 
longer heedless of oracles ; nor does he let their words lie idle in 
his mind. It is, therefore, with a strong presentiment of approach' 
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ing death that he discovers early in this play that his feet, led by 
Antigone, have rested in the grove of the Furies at Colonus. The 
place itself is fair. There are here no harpy-gorgons with blood- 
shot eyes, and vipers twining in their matted hair. The meadows 
are dewy, with crocus-flowers and narcissus; in the thickets of 
olive and laurel nightingales keep singing; and rivulets spread 
coolness in the midst of summer’s heat. The whole wood is 
hushed, and very fresh and wild. A solemn stillness broods there ; 
for the feet of the profane keep far away, and none may tread the 
valley-lawns but those who have been purified. The ransomed of 
the Lord walk there. This solemnity of peace pervades the whole 
play, forming, to borrow a phrase from painting, the silver-gray 
harmony of the picture. In thus bringing GKdipus to die among 
the unshowered meadows of those Dread Ladies, whom in his 
troubled life he found so terrible, but whom in his sublime pas- 
sage from the world he is about to greet resignedly, we may trace 
peculiar depth of meaning. The thought of death, calm but aus- 
tere, tempers every scene in the drama. We are in the presence 
of one whose life is ended, who is about to merge the fever of ex- 
istence in the tranquillity beyond. This impression of solemnity 
is heightened when we remember that the poet wrote the Colo- 
neu8 in extreme old age. Over him, too, the genius of everlasting 
repose already spread wings in the twilight, and the mysteries of 
the grave were nearer to him and more daily present than to oth- 
er men. 

A country fellow, who perceives CEdipus seated by his daughter 
on a marble bench within the sacred precinct, bids them quit the 
spot, for it is hallowed. CEdipus, however, knowing that his 
doom shall be fulfilled, asks that he may be confronted with the 
elders of the place. They come and gaze with mingled feelings 
of distrust and awe on the blind hero, august in desolation. Be- 
fore they can converse with him, CEdipus has to quit the recesses 
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of the grove, and gain a spot where speech and traffic are permit- 
ted. Then, in answer to their questions, he informs them who he 
is — (Edipus. At that name they start back in horror, demanding 
that he shall carry the abomination of his presence from their 
land. This affords the occasion for a splendid speech from the 
old man, one of the most Udling passages of eloquence in Sopho- 
cles, in which he appeals to the time-long hospitality and fame for 
generosity of Athens. Athens was never known to spurn the 
suppliant or expel the stranger, and the deeds of CEdipus they so 
much dread are sufferings rather : 

liTH ra y tpya fiov 
ireTTOvOoT Itm paWov f; St^paKora. 

The Chorus, moved by the mingled impetuosity and sound rea- 
soning of their suitor, perceive that the case is too grave for them 
to decide. Accordingly, they send a messenger for Theseus ; but, 
before he can be suininoned, Ismene arrives on horseback with the 
news that her brothers are quarrelling about the throne of Thebes. 
Eteocles, the younger, has usurped the sovereignty, while Poly- 
neices has fled to Argos to engage the chiefs of the Achaians in 
his cause. Both parties, meantime, are eager to secure the person 
of (E<Iipus, since an oracle has proclaimed that with him will vic- 
tory abide. CEdipus, hearing these tidings, bursts into a strain of 
passionate denunciation, which proves that the old fire of his tem- 
per is smouldering still unqiienched. When he was forlorn and 
in misery, his unnatural sons took no thought of him. They sent 
him forth to roam a {)ariah upon the earth, leaving to his daugh- 
ters the care and burden of supporting him. Now, basely anxious 
for their selfish profit, they come to claim possession of his old, 
world-wearied flesh. Instead of blessings, they shall meet with 
curses. Instead of the fair land of Thebes to lord it over, they 
shall barely get enough ground to die and be buried in. lie, 
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meanwhile, will abide at Athens, and bequeath a heritage of help 
and honor to her soil. 

The Chorus now call upon (Edipus to perform the rites of pu- 
rification required by the Eumenides — rites which Sophocles has 
described with the loving minuteness of one to whom the cus- 
toms of Colonus were from boyhood sacred. Ismcne goes to 
carry out their instructions, and in her absence Theseus arrives 
upon the scene. Theseus, throughout the drama, plays towards 
(Edipus the part of a good-hearted liospitable friend. II is gen- 
erosity is ethically contrasted with the meanness of Creon and 
the selfishness of Polyneices, while, artistically, the practical ener- 
gy of his character serves for a foil to the stationary dignity of 
the chief actor. Sophocles has thus contrived to give weight and 
importance to a personage who might, in weaker hands, have been 
degraded into a mere instrument. (Edipus assures the Attic 
king that he will prove no useless and unserviceable denizen. 
The children of Erechtheus, whose interests rank fii*st in the 
mind of Theseus, will find him in the future a powerful and god- 
protected sojourner within their borders. His natural sympathy 
for the persecuted and oppressed having been thus strengthened 
by the prospect of reciprocal advantage, Theseus formally ac- 
cepts (Edipus as a suppliant, and promises him full protection. 
At this point, forming, as it were, a halting-place in the action 
of the play, Sophocles introduced that famous song about Colo- 
nus, which no one has yet succeeded in translating, but which, 
for modem ears, has received new value from the music of Men- 
delssohn. 

What follows, before the final climax of the drama, eonsists of 
the efforts made by Creon, on the part of Eteocles, and by Poly- 
neices, to enlist (Edipus respectively upon their sides in the war 
of succession to the Theban throne. Creon displays his heart- 
less, cunning, impudent, sophistical, and forceful character, while 
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(Edipus opposes indignation and contempt, unmasking his hy- 
pocrisy, and stripping his specious arguments of all that hides 
their naked selfishness. In this scene we feel that Sophocles is 
verging upon the Euripidean manner. A little more would make 
the altercation between Creon and (Edipus pass over into a foren- 
sic wrangling -match. As it is, the chief dramatic value of the 
episode is to exhibit the grandeur of the wrath of (Edipus in its 
righteous heat when contrasUid with the wretched shifts of a mere 
rhetorical sophist. 

After Creon, by the help of Theseus, has been thwarted in his 
attempt to carry off Antigone, Polyneices approaches with croco- 
dile tears, fawning intercessions, and fictitious sorrow for his fa- 
ther’s desolation. (Edipus flashes upon his covert egotism the 
same light of clear unclouded insight which had unmasked Creon. 
“ What,” he asks, “ is the value of tears now, of prayers now ? 
Dry were your eyes, hard as stone your heart, dumb your lips, 
when I went forth from Thebes unfriended. Here is your guer- 
don : Before Thebes’s walls you shall die, pierced by your broth- 
er’s hand, and your brother by yours.” The imprecation of the 
father upon the son Avould be unnatural, were it not for the son’s 
falseness, who behaved like a Regan to (Edipus in his calamity, 
and who now, when the old man has become a mysteriously 
important personage, seeks to make the most of him for his own 
uses. 

The protracted dialogues with Creon and Polyneices serve to 
enhance the sublimity of (Edipus. He, all the while, is seated, a 
blind, travel-stained, neglected mendicant, upon the marble bench 
of the Eiimenides. There is horror in his very aspect. Hellas 
rings with the abominations connected with his name. Yet, to 
this poor pariah, to this apparent object of pity and loathing, 
come princes and warriors capable of stirring all the States of 
Greece in conflict. He rejects them, firm in his consciousness of 
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heaven ' appointed destiny. Sophocles seems bent on showing 
how the wrath of God may be turned aside from its most signal 
and notorious victims by real parity of heart and nobleness of 
soul ; how, from the depths of degradation and affliction, the 
spirit of man may rise ; and how the lot of demigods may be 
reserved for those whom the world ignorantly judges worthy of 
its scorn. CEclipiis of late stood like tlie lightning-blasted tree 
that travellers dread — the evitandum hidental of Roman supersti- 
tion. His withered limbs have now more health and healing in 
them than the leaf-embowered forest oak. 

The treatment of Polyneices in the CEdipm Cohmeus supplies 
a good example of the Sophoclean tendency to humanize the an- 
cient myths of Hellas. The curse pronounced by Oedipus form- 
ed an integral element of that portion of the legend which sug- 
gested to .^Eschylus the Seven against Thebes. By its force, the 
whole weight of the doom that overhangs the house of Lai us is 
brought to bear upon the suicidal brethren, both of whom rush 
helplessly, with eyes open, to meet inevitable fate. 

a Zcv re Kai feat fro\i<rtrovxot 9toi, 

*Apd T 'Epivvg frarpoQ r/ ptyaeOtviic 

are the opening words of the prayer of Eteocles in that tragedy ; 
while phrases like these, i wopoi Soputy vfoi TraXaioltri (rvpfuytic 
KUKois and w piXau'a <cai rcXfia yft'toc Oi ^tVov r dpd, form the 
burden of the choric songs. Sophocles does not seek to make the 
wrath of GSdipus less terrible ; he adheres to the old outline of 
the story, and heightens the tragic horror of the curse by framing 
for it words intense by reason of their very calculated calmness 
(1383-1896). At the same time he shows how the obstinate 
temper of Polyneices, and his sense of honor, are necessary to its 
operation. After the dreadful sentence, dooming him to self- 
murder by his brother’s spear, has been pronounced, Polyneices 
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stands before bis father and his sister like one stunned. Antig- 
one, with a woman’s instinct, entreats him to choose the only 
way still left of safety. lie may disband the army, and retire 
from the adventure against Thebes. To this her brother an- 
swers • , , , 

aXX* ohx olov re. nwg yAp ai^ig dy iraXiv 

arpdrtvfL dyoipi ravrov eiadwa^ rpitrag ; 

when she persists, he repeats /it) Trstd* d fxn Thus, instead of 

bringing into strong relief the operation of blind fate, Sophocles 
places in the foreground the human agencies which contribute to 
the undoing of Polynciccs. His crime of unfilial egotism, his 
dread of being thought a coward, and his honor rooted in dishon- 
or, drive him through the tempest of his father’s curse upon the 
rock of doom. The part played by Antigone in this awful scene 
of altercation between her father and her brother, first interced- 
ing for mercy, and then striving to break the stubborn will of the 
rebellious youth,* pre[)ares our minds for the tragedy in which 
she will appear as protagonist. Hitherto she has been remark- 
able for filial love. She now shows herself a gentle and tender 
sister to one who had deeply wronged her. The absolute unself- 
ishness which gives to her the beauty as of some clear, flawless 
jewel shines forth by anticipation in the Coloneus, enlisting our 
warmest sympathies upon her side, and tempering the impression 
of hardness that might be produced by a simple study of the 
Antigone, 

When Polyneices, with the curse still ringing in his cars, has 
fled forth, Cain-like, from the presence of liis father, thunder is 
heard, and the end approaches. The chief actors, led by the 
blind hero, move from the stage in order suited to the procession- 
al gravity of the Greek theatre, while the speech of the Messen- 
ger, conveying to the Chorus the news of the last minutes in the 
♦ See especially 1181-1208, 1414-1448. 

81 
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life of CEdipus, prepares the spectators for the reappearance of 
his daughters on the scene. As in the (E dipus Tyr annus,, so now 
a new motive of interest is introduced in the last act of the drama. 
The Antigone is imperatively demanded as a sequel. Our atten- 
tion is riveted upon Antigone, who in losing her father has lost 
all. Her first thought is that he died nobly, peacefully, at one 
with God. Her next thought is that she shall never sec him 
again, never more bear the sweet burden of anxiety and pain for 
him, never even have access to his hidden tomb. Her third 
thought is a longing to be dead with him, enfolded in oblivion 
of the fate which persecutes her kith and kin. Life stretches be- 
fore her boundless, homeless, comfortless, nor has she now a sin- 
gle memory for him whose love might have consoled a woman of 
less stubborn soul — for Haemon. It is characteristic of his whole 
conception of Antigone that Sophocles introduced no allusion to 
tliat underplot of love at this point. When Theseus reproves 
her for despair, she awakes to fresh unselfishness : “ Send me to 
Thebes,” she cries, “ that I may stay, if possible, my brothers’ 
strife.” Throughout this final scene the single-hearted heat and 
firm will of Antigone, her desire for action, and her readiness to 
accept responsibility are contrasted with Ismenc’s yielding tem- 
per and passivity. We are thus prepared for the opening of the 
third drama, which, though written first by Sophocles, is the artis- 
tic close and climax of the tale of Thebes. 

The most perfect female character in Greek poetry is Antigone. 
She is purely Greek, unlike any woman of modem fiction, except 
perhaps the Fedalma of George Eliot. In her filial piety, in her 
intercession for Polyncices at the knees of CEdipus, in her grief 
when her father is taken from her, she does, indeed, resemble the 
women whom most men among us have learned to honor in their 
sisters or their daughters or their mother. Of such women the 
Greek maiden, with her pure calm face and virginal straight lines 
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of classic drapery, is still the saint and patroness. But what shall 
we say of the Antigone of this last drama, of the sister who is 
willing, lest her brother lie unburied on the Theban plain, to lay 
her own life down, disobeying the law of her sovereign, defying 
Creon to the face, appealing against unjust tribunals to the judg- 
ment-seat of powers more ancient than the throne of Zeus him- 
self, and marching to her living tomb with dauntless strength in 
order that the curse-attainted ghost of Polyneices shall have rest 
in Hades? To the modern mind she appears a being from an- 
other sphere. A strain of unearthly music seems to announce 
her entrance and her exit on the stage. That the sacrifice of the 
sister’s very life, the breaking of her plighted troth to Haemon, 
should follow upon the sprinkling of those few handfuls of dust 
— that she should give that life up smilingly, nor ever in her last 
hours breathe her lover’s name — is a tragic circumstance for which 
our sympathies arc not prepared : we can neither divest our minds 
of the fixed modern prejudice that the first duty of a woman is to 
her husband, nor can we fully enter into the antique superstition 
of defrauded sepulture. Yet it is necessary to do both of these 
things, to sequester Antigone from the sphere of modem obliga- 
tions, and to enter hand in hand with her the inner sanctuary of 
antique piety, in order to do justice to the conception of Sopho- 
cles. This effort of the imagination may be facilitated by re- 
membering, first, that Antigone inherited her father’s proud self- 
will — 

BijlKoX rb yiwrifA o)^bv itfiov trarpbe 

rrji iraiboi * iiKtiv ovk hriaraTai Kaxolc — 

and, secondly, that disaster after disaster, the loss of Oedipus, the 
death of her two brothers, has come huddling upon her in a storm 
of fate, so that life is, in a manner, over for her, and she feels 
isolated in a cold and cniel world. This combination of her char- 
acter and her circumstances renders her action in the Antigam 
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conceivable. Without the hardness she inherited from (Edipus, 
she could not have gone through her tragic part. Without the 
vow she registered above her father’s grave, to bring help to her 
brethren, seeing that they alone were left, the sentiment of her last 
speech would sound rhetorical. Moreover, the poet who breathed 
into her form a breath of life so fiery has himself justified us in 
regarding her act as one removed from the plain path of virtue. 
Antigone was no Hindoo widow to die upon a husband’s pyre. 
Her heroism, her resistance offered to the will of Creon, had in it 
a splendid criminality. It was just the casuistry of the conflict 
between public and private obligations, between the dictates of 
her conscience and the commands of her sovereign, that enabled 
Sophocles to render the peculiar stoicism of her character pathet- 
ic. In spite of all these considerations, it is probable that she 
will strike a modem reader at the first as frigid. Especially, if he 
have failed to observe the nuances of her portrait in the (Edipus 
Coloneus,, he will be inclined to wish that Sophocles had softened 
here and there the outlines of her adamantine statue. Yet, after 
long contemplation of those perfect lineaments, we come to rec- 
ognize in her a purity of passion, a fixity of purpose, a loyalty of 
kinship, a sublime enthusiasm for duty, simply conceived and self- 
justified in spite of all conventions to the contrary, which soar 
above the strain of modem tragic sentiment. Even Alfieri, in 
the noble drawing he has sketched from the Sophoclean picture, 
could not abstain from violating its perfection by this sentimental 
touch of common feeling : 

Emonc, ah ! tutto io sento, 

Tuito 1’ amor, che a te portava : io sento 
II dolor tutto, a cui ti lascio. 

No such %ord8 are to be found in Sophocles upon the lips of the 
dying Antigone. She is all for her father and her brothers. The 
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tragedy of H®raon belongs to Creon, not to her. Her furthest 
concessions to the sympathies which might have swayed a weaker 
woman are found in this line, 

Hi tfiiXraff Al/ioi/, wf 9 dnfid^ei war^p, 

and in the passage of the Kommos where she bewails her luck- 
less lot of maidenhood. For the rest, Sophocles has sustained 
her character as that of one “ whom, like sparkling steel, the 
strokes of chance made hard and firm.” This steely durability, 
this crystalline sparkle, divide her not only from the ideal raised 
by romance for womanhood, but distinguish her, as the daughter 
of (Edipus, from the general sisterhood even of Greek heroines. 

The peculiar qualities of Antigone are brought into sharp relief 
by the milder virtues of Ismene, who thinks it right to obey 
Creon, and who has no spirit for the deed of daring, but who is 
afterwards eager to share the punishment of her sister. Antigone 
repels her very sternly, herein displaying the force of her nature 
under its less amiable aspect : “ Have courage ! Thou livest, but 
my soul long since hath died.” The glory of the act is hers 
alone. Ismene has no right to share it when the risks are past, 
the penalty is paid. Antigone’s repulsion of her sister seems to 
supply the key to her own heroism. “ CEdipus,” she says, “ is 
dead; my brethren are dead: for them I lived, and in their 
death I died to life ; but you — your heart is not shut up within 
your father’s and your brother’s grave ; it is still wann, still eager 
for love and the joys of this world. Live, then. For me it would 
be no more possible to live such life as yours than for the clay- 
cold corpse upon the bier.” 

The character of Creon, darkened in its tone and shadow to the 
utmost with a. view to affording a foil of another species for An- 
tigone, was thought worthy of minute and careful treatment by 
Sophocles. In the (Edipus Tyrmnus he is wronged rather than 
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wronging. While suffering from the unjust suspicion and hasty 
language of the king, he pleads his cause with decent gravity and 
shows no sign of either arrogance or cowardice.* At the end, 
when CEdipus has fallen, his own behavior is such as would not 
disgrace a generous as well as prudent prince. The neutrality 
for good or evil which distinguishes Creon in this play, marking 
him out in contrast with the fiery heat of CEdipus, the impious 
irony of Jocasta, is, to say the least, respectable. In the CEdipus 
Coloneus he plays a consistently mean and odious part ; his prag- 
matical display of rhetoric before the burghers of Colonus, when 
tested by his violent and cruel conduct towards Antigone, proves 
him to be a hollow-hearted and specious hypocrite. The light 
here reflected back upon his respectability in the Tyrannus is de- 
cidedly unfavorable. In the Antiyome Creon becomes, if possi- 
ble, still more odious ; only our animosity against him is tempered 
by contempt. To the faults of egotism, hardness, and hypocriti- 
cal prating, are now added the infatuation of self-will and the god- 
less hatred of a dead foe. There is, indeed, a show of right in 
the decree published concerning the two brothers, one of whom 
had brought a foreign army against Thebes; but it would be 
sophistry to maintain that Creon was actuated by patriotic mo- 
tives. The defeat and death of Polyneices were punishment 
enough. By pursuing his personal spite beyond the grave Croon 
insults the common instincts of humanity, the sympathies of the 
people, and the supposed feelings of the gods, who cannot bear 
to gaze upon abominations. The pathetic self-devotion of An- 
tigone, the voice of the city, the remonstrances of Ilaamon, and 
the warnings of Teiresias are all thrown away upon his stubborn 
and conceited obstinacy. He shows himself, in short, to be a 
tyrant of the orthodox sort. Like a tyrant, he is, moreover, ab- 
surdly suspicious : the guardian has, he thinks, been bought ; Is- 
mene must be hatching treason ; Hsemon prefers a woman to his 
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duty; Teiresias is plotting for the sake of gain against him. 
When it is just too late, he gives way helplessly and feebly, 
moved to terror by the dark words of the seer. Creon is, there- 
fore, a mixed character, great neither for good nor for evil, weak 
through wilfulness, plausible in words and wavering in his deter- 
minations, a man who might have passed for excellent if he had 
never had to wield a kingdom’s power. Ilis own description of 
himself — fiaraiop dpSpa — suits him not only in the utter collapse 
of his character and niin of his fortunes, but also in the height of 
his prosperity and fulness of his seeming strength. 

Sophocles might fairly be censured for having made the misery 
of Creon the climax of a drama which ought to have had its whole 
interest centred in Antigone. Our sympathies have not been 
sufficiently enlisted on the side of Harmon to make us care much 
about his death. For Eurydice it is impossible to rouse more 
than a languid pity. Creon, we feel, gets no more than he de- 
serves ; instead of being sorry for liim, we are only angry that he 
was not swept away into the dustheap of oblivion sooner. It 
was surely a mistake to divert the attention of the audience, at 
the very end of the tragedy, from its heroine to a character which, 
like that of Creon, rouses impatient scorn as well as antipathy. 
That Sophocles had artistic reasons for not concluding this play 
with the death of Antigone may bo readily granted by those who 
have made the crises of the AJaXy the CEdipus TyrannuSy and the 
(Edipus ColoTieus the subject of special study. He preferred, it 
seems, to relax the strained sympathies of his audience by a pro- 
longation of the drama on an altered theme. Yet this scarcely 
justifies the shifting of the centre of interest attempted in the 
Anti pone. We have to imagine that the inculcation of a moral 
lesson upon the crime of daifiua was the poet’s paramount ob- 
ject.* If so, he sacrificed dramatic (effect to ethics. 

^ The last six lines spoken by the Chorus seem to justify this view. A 
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It should be noticed that Antigone, in whom the fate of the 
family of Laius is finally accomplished, falls an innocent victim. 
Her tragedy is no immediate, consequence of the (Edipodean 
curse. While her brethren were wilfully involved in the doom 
of their house, she perished in the cause of divine charity. Find- 
ing that the immutable ordinances of Heaven clashed with the 
arbitrary volition of a ruler, preferred to obey the law of 
conscience and to die at the behest of a pride-maddened tyrant. 
She is technically disobedient, morally most duteous. Thus 
the Antigone carries us beyond the region of hereditary dis- 
aster into the more universal sphere of ethical casuistry. Its 
tragic interest depends less upon the evolution of the law of 
ancestral guilt than on the conflict of two duties. By suggest- 
ing the casuistical question to his audience, while he freed his 
heroine from all doubt upon the subject, Sophocles maintained 
the sublime simplicity which distinguishes Antigone above all 
women of romance. The retribution that falls on Croon fur- 
nishes a powerful example of the Greek doctrine of Nemesis ; 
but over Antigone herself Nemesis exerts no sway. In her ac- 
tion there was nothing unconsidered ; in her doom there was 
nothing unforeseen. 

couplet from the Pherod of Moschion might be inscribed as a motto upon the 
Antigime: 

Ktvbv OavovTOQ avlpb^ a/ ki^ccv HKidv * 

l^SiVTOQ KoXd^av oif Bavovrac watjiic. 
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CHAIT'ER XIV. 

GREEK TRAGEDY AND EURIPIDES. 

Two Conditions for the Development of a National Drama. — ^The Attic Audi- 
ence. — ^The Persian War. — Nemesis the Cardinal Idea of Greek Trage- 
dy.— Traces of the Doctrine of Nemesis in Early Greek Poetry.— The 
Fixed Material of Greek Tragedy.— Athens in the Age of Euripides,— 
Changes introduced by him in Dramatic Art — Law of Progress in all 
Art — .lEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides. — The Treatment of ev^pvxia by 
Euripides. — Menoikeus. — Death of Polyneices and Eteocles. — Polyxena. 
— Iphigenia. — Medea. — Hippolytus. — Electra and Orestes. — Lustspiele. 
— The Aiulrontac}u \ — The Dramas of Orestes. — Friendship and Pylades. 
— Injustice done to Euripides by Recent Critics. 

Tub chapters on ^Jschylus and Sophocles have already intro- 
duced the reader to some of the principal questions regarding 
Attic tragedy in general. Yet the opening of a new volume jus- 
tifies the resumption of this subject from the beginning, while 
the peculiar position of Euripides, in relation to his two great 
predecessors, suggests the systematic discussion of the religious 
ideas which underlay this supreme form of national art, as well 
as of the aesthetical rules which it obeyed in Greece. 

Critics who are contented with referring the origin of the 
Greek drama to the mimetic instinct inherent in all humanity 
are apt to neglect those circumstances which render it an almost 
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unique phenomenon in literature. If the mimetic instinct were 
all that is requisite for the origination of a national drama, then 
we might expect to find that every race at a certain period of its 
development produced both tragedy and comedy. This, howev- 
er, is far from being the case. A certain rude mimesis, such as 
the acting of descriptive dances or the jesting of buffoons and 
mummers, is indeed common in all ages and nations. But there 
are only two races which can be said to have produced the drama 
as a fine art originally and independently of foreign influences. 
These are the Greeks and the Hindoos. With reference to the 
latter, it is even questionable whether they would have composed 
plays so perfect as their famous Sakountala without contact with 
Hellenic civilization. All the products of the modem drama, 
whether tragic or comic, must be regarded as the direct progeny 
of the Greek stage. The habit of play-acting, continued from 
Athens to Alexandria, and from Rome to Byzantium, never whol- 
ly expired. The ‘‘ Christus Patiens,” attributed to Gregory of 
Nazianzus, was an adaptation of the art of Euripides to Christian 
story; and the representation of “ Mysteries’’ during the Middle 
Ages kept alive the dramatic tradition, until the discovery of clas- 
sic literature and the revival of taste in modem Europe led to the 
great works of the English, Spanish, French, and subsequently of 
the German theatre. 

Something more than the mere instinct of imitation, therefore, 
caused the Greeks to develop their drama. Like sculpture, like 
the epic, the drama was one of the artistic forms through which 
the genius of the Greek race expressed itself — ^by which, to use 
the language of philosophical mysticism, it fulfilled its destiny as 
a prime agent in the manifestation of the World-Spirit. In their 
realization of that perfect work of art for which they seem to 
have been specially ordained, the drama was no less requisite than 
sculpture and architecture, than the epic, the ode, and the idyl. 
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Two conditions, both of which the Greeks enjoyed in full per- 
fection at the moment of their first dramatic energy, seem to be 
requisite for the production of a great and thoroughly national 
drama. These are, first, an era of intense activity or a period 
succeeding immediately to one of excitement, by which the na- 
tion has been nobly agitated; secondly, a public worthy of the 
damatist spurring him on by its enthusiasm and intelligence to 
the creation of high works of art. A glance at the history of 
the drama in modem times will prove how necessary these con- 
ditions are. It was the gigantic effort which we English people 
made in our struggle with Rome and Spain, it was the rousing of 
our keenest thought and profoundcst emotion by the Reforma- 
tion, which prepared us for the Elizabethan drama, by far the 
greatest, next to the Greek, in literature. The nation lived in ac- 
tion, and delighted to see great actions imitated. Races in repose 
or servitude, like the Hebrews under the Roman empire, may, in 
their state of spiritual exaltation and by effort of pondering on 
the mysteries of God and man, give birth to new theosophies ; but 
it requires a free and active race, in which young and turbulent 
blood is flowing, to produce a drama. In England, again, at that 
time, there was a great public. All classes crowded to the thea- 
tres. London, in whose streets and squares martyrs had been 
burned, on whose quays the pioneers of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
after disputing the Indies with Spain, lounged and enjoyed their 
leisure, supplied an eager audience, delighting in the dreams of 
poets which recalled to mind the realities of their own lives, ap- 
preciating the passion of tragedy, enjoying the mirth of comic in- 
cident. The men who listened to Othello had both done and suf- 
fered largely ; their own experience was mirrored in the scenes of 
blood and struggle set before them. These two things, therefore 
— the awakening of the whole English nation to activity, and the 
presence of a free and haughty audience — made our drama great 
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In tbe Spanish drama only one of the requisite conditions was 
fulfilled — activity. Before they began to write plays the Span- 
iards had expelled the Moors, discovered the New World, and 
raised themselves to the first place among European nations. 
But there was not the same free audience in Spain as in Eng- 
land. Papal despotism and the tyranny of the court checked 
and coerced the drama, so that, with all its richness and imagina- 
tive splendor, the Spanish theatre is inferior to the English. The 
French drama suffered still more from the same kind of restric- 
tion. ^ Subject to the canons of scholastic pedants, tied down to 
an imitation of the antique, made to reficct the manners and sen- 
timents of a highly artificial court, animated by the sympathies 
of no large national audience, the French playwrights became 
courtiers, artists obedient to the pleasures of a king — not, like 
the dramatists of Greece and England, the prophets of the peo- 
ple, the leaders of a chorus triumphant and rejoicing in its mighty 
deeds. 

Italy has no real theatre. In Italy there has been no stirring 
of a national, united spirit ; no supreme and central audience ; no 
sudden consciousness of innate force and freedom in the sover- 
eign people. The requisite conditions have always failed. The 
Gennan drama, both by its successes and shortcomings, illustrates 
the same position. Such greatness as it achieved in Goethe and 
Schiller it owed to the fennentation of German nationality, to 
the so-called period of “storm and stress” which electrified the 
intellects of Germany and made the Germans eager to assert their 
manhood among nations. But listen to Goethe complaining that 
there was no public to receive his works ; study the petty cabals 
of Weimar; estimate the imitative and laborious spirit of Ger- 
man art, and it is clear why Germany produced but scattered 
and imperfect results in the drama. 

The examples of England, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, all 
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tend to prove that for the creation of a drama it is necessary 
that the condition of national activity should be combined with 
the condition of a national audience — not an audience of court* 
iers or critics or learned persons. In Greece, both of these 
conditions were united in unrivalled and absolute perfection. 
While in England, during the Elizabethan period, the })ublic 
which crowded our theatres were uncultivated, and fonned but 
a small portion of the free nation they represented, in Athens 
the people, collectively and in a body, witnessed the dramatic 
shows provided for them in the theatre of Bacchus. The same 
set of men, when assembled in the Piiyx, constituted the national 
assembly ; and in that capacity made laws, voted supplies, de- 
clared wars, ratified alliances, ruled the affairs of dependent cities. 
In a word, they were Athens. Every man among them — by in- 
tercourse with the greatest s[>irits of the Greek world in the ago- 
ra and porches of the wrestling-grounds, by contemplation of the 
sculptures of I'heidiivs, by familiarity with Eleusinian processions, 
by participation in solemn sacrifices and choric dances, by listen- 
ing to the recitations of Homer, by attendance on the lectures of 
the sophists, by debates in the ecclesia, by pleadings in the law- 
courts — had been multifariously educated and rendered capable 
of appreciating the subtleties of rhetoric and argument, as w ell as 
of comprehending the msthetical beauty w ith w hich a Greek play 
was enriched. It is easy to imagine the influence which this po- 
tent, multitudinous, and highly cultivated audience must have ex- 
ercised over the dramatists, and what an impulse it must have 
communicated to their genius. In England the playwright and 
the actor were both looked down upon with pity or contempt ; 
they wrote and acted for money in private speculations, and in 
rivalry with several petty theatres. In Athens the tragedian was 
honored. Sophocles was elected a general with l^ericles, and a 
member of the provisional governujcnt after the dissolution of 
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the old democracy. The actor, too, was respected. The State 
itself defrayed the expenses of the drama, and no ignoble compe- 
tition was possible between tragedian and tragedian, since all ex- 
hibited their plays to the same audience, in the stum sacred thea- 
tre, and all were judged by the same judges. 

The critical condition of the Greek people itself at the epoch 
of the drama is worth minute consideration. During the two 
previous centuries, the whole of Hellas had received a long and 
careful education : at the conclusion came the terrible convulsion 
of the Persian war. After the decay of the old monarchies, the 
Greek states seethed for years in the process of dissolution and re- 
construction. The colonies had been founded. The aristocratic 
families had striven with the mob in every city ; and from one 
or the other power at times tyrants had risen to control both 
parties and oppress the commonwealth. Out of these political 
disturbances there gradually arose a sense of law, a desire for es- 
tablished constitutions. There emerged at last the prospect of 
political and social stability. Meanwhile, in all departments of 
art and literature, the Greeks had been developing their genius. 
Lyrical, satirical, and elegiac poetry had been carried to perfec- 
tion. The Gnomic poets and the Seven Sages had crystallized 
morality in apothegms. Philosophy had taken root in the col- 
onies. Sculpture had almost reached its highest point. The 
Greek games, practised through nearly three hundred years, had 
created a sense of national unity. It seemed as if all the acquire- 
ments and achievements of the race had been spread abroad to 
form a solid and substantial base for some most comprehensive 
superstructure. Then, while Hellas was at this point of magnifi- 
cent but still incomplete development, there followed, first, the ex- 
pulsion of the Peisistratids from Athens, which aroused the spirit 
of that mighty nation, and then the invasion of Xerxes, which 
electrified the whole Greek world. It was this that inflamed the 
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genius of Greece ; this transformed the race of thinkers, poets, art- 
ists, statesmen, into a race of lierocs, actors in the noblest sense of 
the word. The struggle with Persia, too, gave to Athens her right 
place. Assuming the hegemony of Hellas, to which she was fore- 
destined by her spiritual superiority, she flashed in the supreme 
moment which followed the battle of Salamis into the full con- 
sciousness of her own greatness. It was now, when the Persian 
war had made the Greeks a nation of soldiers, and had placed the 
crown on Athens, that the drama — that form of art which com- 
bines all kinds of poetry in one, which subordinates sculpture, 
painting, architecture, music, dancing, to its own use, and renders 
all arts subservient to the one end of action — appeared in its co- 
lossal majesty upon the Attic stage. 

At this point of history the drama was a necessary product. 
The forces which liad given birth to all the other forms of art 
were still exuberant and unexhausted, needing their completion. 
At the same time, nothing but the impassioned presentation of 
humanity in a(*.tion could possibly have satisfied the men who 
had themselves enacted on the plains and straits of Attica the 
greatest and most artistic drama of real history. It was one of 
the chief actors of Maratlion and Salamis wlu) composed the Pro- 
metheuSf and personated his own liero on the stage. 

If we proceed to analyze the cardinal idea of Greek tragedy, 
we shall again observe the close connection which exists between 
the drama and the circumstances of the people at the time of its 
production. Schlegcl, in his Lecturer on the Drama^ defines llie 
prevailing idea of Greek tragedy to be the sense of an oppressive 
destiny — a fate against which the will of man blindly and vainly 
dashes. This conception of hereditary destiny seems to be strong- 
ly illustrated by many plays. Orestes, CBdipus, Antigone, are un- 
able to escape their doom. Beautiful human heroism and ex- 
quisite innocence are alike sacrificed to the fatality attending an 
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accursed house. Yet Schlegel has not gone far enough in his 
analysis. He has not seen that this inflexible fate is set in mo- 
tion by a superior and anterior power, that it operates in the ser- 
vice of offended justice. When (Edipus slays his father, he does 
so in contempt of oracular warnings. Orestes, haunted by the 
Furies, has a mother’s blood upon his hands, and unexpiated 
crimes of father and of grandsire to atone for. Antigone, the 
best of daughters and most loving of sisters, dies miserably, not 
dogged by Fate, but having of her own frtui will exposed her life 
in obedience to the pure laws of the heart. It is impossible to 
suppose that a Greek would have been satisfied with the bald 
fate-theory of Schlegel. Not fate, but Nemesis, was the ruling 
notion in Greek tragedy. A profound sense of the divine gov- 
ernment of the world, of a righteous power punishing pride and 
vice, pursuing the children of the guilty tt> the tenth generation, 
but showing mercy to the contrite — in short, a mysterious and al- 
most Jewish ideal of offended holiness pervades the whole work 
of the tragedians. This religious conception had gradually defined 
itself in the consciousness of the Greek race. Homer in both 
his epics presents us with the spectacle of crime punished. It is 
the sin of Paris and the obstinacy of the Trojan princes which 
lead to the fall of Troy. It is the insolence of the suitors in the 
Odyssey which brings them to their death. The Cyclical poets 
seem to have dwelt on the same theme. The storm which fell 
on the Achaian fleet, dispersing or drowning the heroes, was 
a punishment for their impiety and pride during the sack of 
Troy. The madness of Ajax followed his violence upon Cassan- 
dra. When conscious morality begins in Greece the idea is at 
once made prominent. Hesiod continually insists on justice, 
whose law no man may violate unpunished. The Gnomic poets 
show how guilt, if unavenged at the moment, brings calamity 
upon the offspring of the evil-doer. This notion of au inherit* 
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ance of crime is particularly noticeable^ since it tinged the whole 
tragedy of the Greeks. Solon, again, in his dialogue with Croe- 
sus, develops another aspect of the same idea. With him the 
Deity is jealous of all towering greatness, of all insolent prosper- 
ity ; his Nemesis punishes the pride of wealth and the lust of life. 
Some of the most prominent personages of Greek tragedy — Cre- 
on, (Edipus, Theseus, Agamemnon — illustrate this phase of the 
idea. In the sayings of the Seven Sages we trace another shade 
of the conception. All of them insist on moderation, modesty, 
the right proportion, the due mean. The lyrists take up a some- 
what different position. The vicissitudes of life, both indepen- 
dent of and connected with personal guilt, fascinate their imag- 
ination. They have a deep and awful sense of sudden catastro- 
phes. Pindar rises to a loftier level : his odes are pervaded by 
reverence for a holy power, before whom the insolent are forced 
to bow, by whom the liumble arc protected and the good re- 
warded. 

Such arc the traces of a doctrine of Nemesis to be found in all 
the literature of the pre-dramatic period. That very event which 
determined the sudden splendor of the drama gave a sublime and 
terrific sanction to the already existing morality. The Persian 
war exhibited the downfall of a haughty and insolent race, cut 
off in all its pomp and power. Ilefore the eyes of the men who 
witnessed the calamities of QidipUs and Agamemnon on the stage, 
the glory of godless Asia had vanished like a dream. Thus the 
idea of Nemesis quelling the insolent and smiting the unholy was 
realized in actual history ; and to add to the impression produced 
on Greek imagination by the destruction of the Persian hosts, 
Fheidias carved his statue of Nemesis to be a monument in en- 
during marble of the national morality. .^Eschylus erected an even 
more majestic monument to the same principle in his tragedies.* 

• The terrific lessons of the Persian war seem to have quickened in the 

TT.— 2 
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Nemesis is the fundamental idea of the Greek drama. It ap 
pears strongest in ^schylus, as a prophetic and awful law, mys- 
teriously felt and terribly revealed. Sophocles uses it to point 
the deep moralities which govern human life. In Euripides it 
degenerates into something more akin to a sense of vicissitudes ; 
it becomes more sentimental — less a religious or moral principle 
than a phenomenon inspiring fear and pity. This sequence ap- 
pears to be necessary in the growth and expansion of a primitive 
idea. Rugged and superstitious at first, it is next harmonized 
and humanized, and ends at last in being merely artistic. 

In -iEschylus the fundamental moral law of Nemesis, as a part 
of the divine government of the world, is set forth in three dis- 
tinct manifestations. We find it expressed mythologically, as ab- 
stract and ideal, in the Prometheus, The offence of Prometheus 
against Zeus, though unselfish and generous, must be expiated by 
suffering; the rebellious demi-god must be brought at last to 
merge his will in that of 2kjus, to bind his brows with the willow 
of submission, and to place upon his finger the iron ring of ne- 
cessity. We find it expressed typically, as still ideal and almost 
superhuman, in the Oresteia, Here a whole family is vitiated by 
the offence of their first ancestor. The hereditary curse is re- 
newed and fortified from generation to generation, by the sins of 
the children, until at last a reconciliation is effected between the 
purifying deities and the infernal powers of vengeance. In the 
PerscB the same law is exhibited as a fact of contemporary his- 
tory. It is no longer a matter of mythology, as in the Prome- 
theus^ or a matter of heroic legend, as in the Oresteia^ but a mat- 
ter of actual experience, that the godless man should suffer and 
involve the innocent in his disaster. Thus the law of Nemesis is 
displayed as an eternal verity in the Prometheus; and in the 

Greeks a spiritual sense beyond what was natural to their genius, and from 
the influence of which they speedily recovered. 
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Oresteia it is actualized and humanized within the region of he- 
roic legend ; in the Person it is used for the explanation of every- 
day events. The pedigree of inherited crime and vengeance, as 
explained in the choruses of the Oresteia, and as illustrated by the 
whole history of the Tantalidse, is this.* Tlie pride of wealth in 
the first instance swells the heart, and inclines its possessor to un- 
godly thoughts. This leads to impiety (ro hvaaeftig), SLud in the 
energetic language of the Agamemnon \ the arrogant man kicks 
with his heel against the altar of Justice. A state of presumptu- 
ous insolence (v/3/)tc) is the result of the original unlioliness. And 
now the man, wdio has been corrupted in his soul, is ready for the 
commission of some signal crime. Ate, or a blindness of the rea- 

* This pedigree of the House of Tantalus — a family Upas-tree — illustrates 
the descent of crime from generation to generation : 


Tantalus [Insolence of immense riches. 
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son, which prevents him from foreseeing the consequences of his 
acts, is the child of this presumption. Inspired by Ate, he sheds 
the blood of his brother, or defiles his sister’s bed ; and from 
this moment the seed is sown which will spring up and breed 
fresh mischief for each successive generation. After the spilling 
of blood the affair passes into the hands of the Erinnycs, whose 
business it is to beset the house of the guilty doer. They form 
the bloody revel, which, though glutted with gore, refuse to quit 
the palace of Atreus. They leap upon it from above, and rack 
it like a tempest. Yet from their power there is escape. The 
curse of the house works ; but it works only through the impure. 
Should a man arise capable of seeing rightly and living purely, he 
may work off the curse and become free. Such a man was Ores- 
tea. The leading thought in this system of morality is that pride 
begets impiety, impiety produces an insolent habit of mind, which 
culminates in blindness; the fruit of this blindness is crime, 
breeding crime from sire to son. It is only when the righteous 
man appears, who performs an act of retributive justice, in obe- 
dience to divine mandates, and without the indulgence of any 
selfish passion, that the curse is stayed. 

Such is a crude sketch of the -^schylean theory of Nemesis, 
as set forth in the great trilogy. To ^schylus, the presenta- 
tion of the moral law conceived by him is of even more impor- 
tance than the exhibition of the characters of men controlled by 
it. This is not the case with Sophocles. He fixes our attention 
upon the hfiapria^ or error of the guilty man. Interests us in the 
qualities by which he was betrayed into sin, and makes us feel 
that suffering is the inevitable consequence of arrogant or wilful 
acts. The weakness of the offender is more prominent in Soph- 
ocles than the vengeance of the outraged deity. Thus, although 
there is the sternest religious background to all the tragedies 
of Sophocles, our attention is always fixed upon the humanitv 
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af his heroes. The house of Labdacus is involved in hereditary 
guilt Lains, despising an oracle, begets a son by Jocasta, and 
is slain by that son. Gi)dipus, in his youthful recklessness, care* 
less of oracular warnings, kills his father and weds his mother. 
Jocasta, through her levity and impiety, is hurried into marriage 
with the murderer of her husband, who is also her own son. All 
this avOaS/a, or headstrong wilfulncss, is punished by the descent 
of a fearful plague on Thebes ; and (Edipus, whose heat of tem- 
per and self-reliance ^re bis only serious crime, is overpowered by 
the abyss of misery into which these faults have plunged his peo- 
ple and his family. The utter prostration of G^ipns — when bis 
eyes have been opened to the tissue of horrors he has woven 
round himself, his mother, his nation, and his children — is the 
first step in his moral discipline. lie abdicates in favor of the in- 
solent Creon, and goes forth to wander, an abhorred and helpless 
blind man, (m the face of the earth. When, at the conclusion of 
liis pariah life, the citizens of Colonus refuse him harborage, he 
only cries : “ My deeds were rather sufferings than crimes.” His 
old heroic haughtiness and headstrong will are tempered to a no- 
ble abhorrence of all baseness, to a fiery indignation. He has 
been purged and lessoned to humility before the throne of Zeus. 
Therefore, in return for his self-annihilation, the gods at last re- 
ceive him to their company, and constitute him a blessed djemon 
in the place of his disgrace. It was the liighest triumph of tragic 
art to exhibit that new phase in the character of GMipus which 
marks the conclusion of the Tyrannus and is sustained in the 
Colonem. In both of these plays, (Edipus is the same man ; but 
circumstances have so wrought upon his temper as to produce a 
great change. Still, the cliangc is only commensurate with the 
force of the circumstances. We comprehend it, while at the same 
time we are forced to marvel at the profound skill of the poet, 
whO| in the first tragedy, has presented to our eyes the hot-tem- 
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pered king reduced to abject humiliation, and in the second has 
shown us the same man dignified, and purified by the dealings of 
the heavy hand of God. Set aside by his calamity, and severed 
from the common lot of men, (Edipus has submitted to the divine 
will and has communed with unseen powers. He is therefore 
now environed with a treble mystery — with the mystery of his 
awful past, the mystery of his god-conducted present, the mys- 
tery of his august future. It was by such masterly delineation 
of character that Sophocles threw the old ^Eschylean dogma of 
Nemesis into the background, and moralized his tragedy without 
sacrificing an iota of its religious force. Aristotle, speaking of 
the highest tragic art, says that its object is to represent an ^Boc, 
a permanent habit of moral temper. Careless or bad art allows 
impossible incongruities in the delineation of character, whereas 
the true poet maintains identity throughout. If this be so, Soph- 
ocles deserves the title of lidikotraroc in the very highest sense. 
As a further illustration of the divergence of Sophocles from the 
yEschylean dogma of Nemesis, it is worth while to mention the 
Aniig(me. This play takes us beyond the region of hereditary 
guilt into the sphere of moral casuistry ; its tragic interest de- 
pends not upon the evolution of an ancestral curse, although An- 
tigone is incidentally involved in the crime of her brothers, but 
upon the conflict of duties in a single heart. Antigone, while 
obeying the law of her conscience, is disobeying the command of 
her sovereign. She acted rightly ; yet her offence was sufficient 
to cause her legal death, and this death she chose with open eyes. 
It is in the person of Creon that the old moral of Nemesis is 
drawn. Like CEdipus, he treats the warnings of Tciresias with 
scorn, and persists in his criminal persecution of the dead Poly- 
neices. Shaken at last by the seer’s vaticinations, he rescinds his 
orders, but too late. Antigone has hanged herself in prison ; Hae- 
mon curses his father, and stabs himself upon her corpse ; Euryd- 
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ice, maddened with grief, puts an end to her own life ; and thus 
the house of the tyrant is left unto him desolate. It is quite im- 
possible by any phrases of mere criticism to express the admira- 
tion which every student of Sophocles must feel for the profun- 
dity of his design, for the unity of his art, and for the firmness 
with which he has combined the essential religious doctrines of 
Greek tragedy with his own ethical philosophy. 

Tn passing to Euripides we feel bow much we have lost. The 
religious foundation has been broken up ; the clear intuitive mo- 
rality of Sophocles has been exchanged for sophistry, debate, hy- 
potliesis, and paradox. In the delineation of character he wavers ; 
not because he could not create well-sustained types, since Medea, 
Hippolytus, and many other Euripidean personages display sub- 
lime and massive unity; but because, apparently owing to the 
rapid development of the dramatic art and the speculative fer- 
ment of the age in which he lived, he was more interested in the 
creation of plots and situations, in the discussion of vexed ques- 
tions, and in the critical rehandling of apparently exhausted mo- 
tives, than in the exhibition of the truly tragic iJOoc. The praise 
bestowed on him by Aristotle as being rpayikuprarog, proves that 
his contemporaries had recognized this source of both his weak- 
ness and his strength. 

While considering the work done by the three great tragic au- 
thors, we must not forget that the Greek dramatists adhered to a 
fixed body of legends ; the tales of the House of Atreus, of Troy, 
of the family of Laius at Thebes, of Herakles, of Jason, and of 
Theseus, formed the staple of the plays of -dilschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. This fact helps to account for the early decline 
of the Greek drama. It was impossible for the successors of 
^schylus and Sophocles to surpass them in the heroic treatment 
of the same mythical motives. Yet custom and tradition, the re- 
ligious antecedents of tragedy, the cumbrous apparatus of mask 
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and buskin and Bacchic robe, the conventional choms, the vast 
size of the theatre, the whole form, in fact, of Greek dramatic art, 
rendered a transition from the heroic to the romantic tragedy im- 
possible. Those fixed legends which .d^hylus had used as the 
framework for his religious philosophy of Nemesis and Ate, from 
which Sophocles had drawn deep lessons of morality, had to be 
employed by Euripides as best he might. On their firmly traced, 
inflexible outlines he embroidered his own work of pathos and 
imagination, losing sight of the divine element, blurring morality, 
but producing a world of fancifal yet living shapes of sentiment 
and thought and passion. 

K we seek to comprehend the position of Euripides in relation 
to his predecessors, we must consider the changes which had taken 
place in Athens between the period of the Persian war and that 
in which he flourished. All the mutations of Greek history were 
accomplished with celerity ; but in this space of less than half a 
century the rate of progress was nothing less than marvellous, 
and the evolution of the Attic drama through its three great tra- 
gedians was accomplished with a rapidity which is quite miracu- 
lous. .^Eschylus gained his first prize in 484 B.C,, Sophocles his 
first in 468 B.C., Euripides his first in 441 B.C. The Medea of 
Euripides, a play which exhibits all the innovations of its author, 
appeared in 431 B.C. Therefore a period of fifty-three years suf- 
ficed for the complete development of the greatest work of art 
the world has ever witnessed. The history of our own stage 
offers a parallel to this extraordinary rapidity of growth. Maiv 
lowe produced his Tamburlaim in 1 590, Ford his Lover^s Melattr 
choly in 1628: between these two dates — ^that is to say, within 
the compass of thirty-eight years — were composed all the plays 
of Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Mas- 
singer, Webster, Heywood, Decker, Marston, Chapman, Middle- 
ton, and others whom it would be tedious to mention. HaHiwell’s 
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Dictumary of Old English Plays contains two hundred and eighty 
closely printed pages ; yet very few of the pieces he enumerates 
are subsequent to what we call Elizabethan. But, though our 
drama, in respect of fertility, offers a parallel to that of Athens, 
we can show no three poets of paramount genius corresponding 
to JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, each of whom would have 
been sufficient by himself to mark a century in the growth of the 
genius of his nation. Between -^Eschylus and Sophocles there is 
a wide chasm in teligion, politics, and art; between Sophocles 
and Euripides, again, there is a chasm in religion, politics, art, and 
philosophy. Yet Sophocles, after superseding ^schylus, lived to 
put on mourning for the death of Euripides. Some of the men 
of Marathon yet remained when Aristophanes was writing, both 
to point his moral against Euripides, and also to prove by con- 
trast with the generation that had grown up since how impossi- 
ble it was for the poet of the present to vie with the -^schylus 
of the first place, Athens had become the centre of 

progressive thought. Teachers of rhetoric and reasoning made 
her wrestling-grounds and gardens the scene of their disputes and 
lectures. The arts of eloquence were studied by the youth who 
in a previous age had been contented with Ilomcr. At Athens, 
Anaxagoras had questioned the divinity of Helios, and had as- 
serted reason to be the moving force of the universe. Sophists 
who taught the arts of life for money, and philosophers who sub- 
jected morals to ingenious analysis, and explained away on scien- 
tific principles the ancient myths of Groek nature-worship, com- 
bined to disturb ethical and religious traditions. A more solid, 
because more reasoned, morality was springing up perhaps. A 
purer monotheism w^as being inculcated. But meanwhile the old 
Hellenic customs and the fabric of mythic theology were under- 
mined. It could not bo but that the poet of the day should par- 
ticipate in these changes. In the second place, the Athenian pop- 
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ulace had grown *^10 be supreme in two departments — the high 
parliament of State and the law-courts. Every Athenian was now 
far more than formerly an orator or judge of orators, an advocate 
or judge of advocates. Two passions possessed the popular mind : 
the passion for the assembly with its stormy debate and pom- 
pous declamation ; the passion for the dikastery with its personal 
interests, its problems of casuistical law, its momentous tragedies 
of private life, its studied eloquence. Talking and listening were 
the double function of an Athenian citizen. ^To speak well on 
every subject, so as to gain causes in the courts, and to persuade 
the people in the Pnyx ; to criticise speeches with acumen, so as 
not to be deluded by specious arguments : these were the prime 
accomplishments of an Athenian youth of promise. It is obvious 
that a very peculiar audience was thus formed for the tragedian 
— an audience greedy of intellectual subtleties, of pathetic situa- 
tions, of splendid oratory, of clever reasoning — an audience more 
appreciative of the striking than the true, of the novel than the 
natural. In the third place, the Athenians had wa:^d delicate 
and wanton since the Persian war. When ^schylus began to 
write, the peril of utter ruin hung like a stone of Tantalus over 
Hellas. That removed, the Greeks breathed freely. The Athe- 
nians, growing in wealth and power, neglected the old modera- 
tion of their ancestors. Youths who in earlier days would have 
fared hardly now drove their chariots, backed their fighting-cocks, 
and followed their own sweet will. Aristotle quaintly enough ob- 
serves that the flute had become fashionable after the expulsion 
of the Persians. The poet of tjie day could no longer be austere 
like -^schylus or sedate like Sophocles. 

In all these changes Euripides partook. The pupil in rhetoric 
of Prodicus, in philosophy of Anaxagoras and Ilerafilitus, a book- 
collector, a student of jlainting, the friend of Socrates, (uiltivated 
in all innovations of morality and creed, Euripides belonged es- 
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sentially to his own day. As far as a tragic dramatist can be 
the mouthpiece of his age, Euripides was the mouthpiece of 
Athenian decline. For this reason, because he so exactly ex- 
pressed the feelings and opinions of his time, which feelings and 
opinions produced a permanent national habit of mind, Euripides 
became the darling of posterity, jEschylus was the Titanic prod- 
uct of a bygone period ; Sophocles displayed the pure and per- 
fect ideal ; but Euripides was the artist who, w'ithout improving 
on the spirit of his age, gave it a true, and adequate expression. 
The only wonder is that during his lifetime Euripides was not 
more popular at Athens. His comparative neglect proves him to 
have been somewhat in advance of his century, and justifies Aris- 
tophanes in the reproach that he anticipated the Athenians in 
the break-up of their forms of thought. 

At this point wc may consider the condition of the tragic art 
when Euripides took it up as the business of his life. Though 
tragedy, as formed by ^schylus, represented one true and im- 
portant as|ilct of Greek thought — the religious — yet it could 
never have been adequate to the life of the whole nation in the 
same degree as the many-sided drama of Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, was to that of our Elizabetlian ancestors. Its regularity 
and solemnity tended to make it an ideal work of art. It might 
arouse the religious feeling, the national pride, the enthusiasm for 
a legendary past, which were so powerful among the Athenians 
of the Marathonian epoch. But it could not have had much at- 
traction for the Athenians of the Syracusan expedition. As men 
subject to the divine rule, indeed, it had a message fraught with 
meaning for them ; but as Athenians of to-day it did not touch 
them. We can well believe that this lofty, ceremonious art fa- 
tigued a large portion of the Attic audience. After having lis- 
tened to some seventy plays of ^iscliylus And fifty of Sophocles, 
not to mention Plirynichus and Choerilus, and scores of minor 
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dramatists, all teaching the same religious morality, and all obey- 
ing the same aesthetic principles, we can conceive that a merry 
Greek began to long for novelty. It must have required the su- 
preme genius of a Sophocles to sustain the attention of the au- 
dience at its ancient altitude. In the hands of inferior poets, the 
tragic commonplaces must have appeared insipid. Some change 
seemed absolutely necessary. Euripides, a poet of very distin- 
guished originality, saw that he must adapt his dramatic style to 
the new requirements of kis audience, and give them what they 
liked, even though it were not good for them. The sophistic 
arguments, the strained situations, the law-court pleadings, the 
pathetic touches, the meretricious lyrics, the philosophical expla- 
nations, the sententious epigrams, the theatrical effects, which 
mar his tragedies, were deliberate innovations on the old pure 
style. Euripides had determined to bring tragedy home to the 
hearts and understandings of tlie spectators. All the peculiarities 
of his art flow from this one aim. This is the secret of what 
may be described as his romantic realism, his twof appeal to 
sympathy by the invention of startling incident and by the faith- 
ful delineation of vulgar life and common character. Wliethcr 
he did not pursue this aim on a false method, whether he might 
not have aroused the sympathies of his audience without debas- 
ing tragedy, remains a fit matter for debate. 

Entirely to eliminate the idea of Nemesis, which gave its char- 
acter to Greek tragedy, was what Euripides, had he been so in- 
clined, could hardly have succeeded in effecting. Tliough ho 
never impresses on our minds the dogma of an avenging deity, 
like .^Eschylus, or of an inevitable law, like Sophocles, he makes 
us feel the chance and change of human life, the helplessness of 
man, the stormy sea of passions, sorrows, and vicissitudes on 
which the soul is tossed. Conventional phrases about modera- 
tion in all things, retributive justice, and the like, are used to 
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keep up the old tragic form. In this way he brought tragedy 
down to the level of real life, wherein we do not trace the visible 
finger of Providence, but where all seems at least confusion to 
the natural eye. Euripides no more than Shakespeare sought 
to be a prophet or interpreter of the divine operations. In the 
same spirit he treated his materials with freedom. Adhering 
conventionally, and as a form of art, to the mythical legends of 
Hellas — that charmed circle beyond which the tragic muse had 
never strayed — he adapted them to his own purposes. He gave 
new characters to the principal heroes,* mixed up legendary in- 
cidents with trivial domestic scenes, lowered the language of 
demi-gods to current Greek talk, hazarded occasional scepticism, 
and introduced familiar phrases into ceremonious debates. The 
sacred character of the myths disappeared ; Euripides used them 
as so many masses of entertaining folklore and fiction, fit for 
tragic handling. In some instances, as, for example, in the Ion 
and the ending of the llippoli/tus^ he may even have intended 
an attack upon the ethics they had sanctioned. When we hear 
Achilles and Orestes talking like Athenian citizens, wrangling, 
perorating, subtilizing, seeking victory in strife of words, trifling 
with questions of profoundest import, and settling moral prob- 
lems by verbal quibbles, we understand the remark of Sophocles 
that he had painted men jis they ought to be, Euripides as they 
are. Medea and Alcestis are not the mythical Medea or the le- 
gendary queen of Phera?, but an injured wife, and a devoted wife, 
just such as Shakespeare or Balzac might have depicted. Menc- 
laus is invariably a faint-hearted, smooth-spoken, treasonable, 
uxorious, vain man. Only in the Helena, when fairly driven to 
bay, docs he show the pluck of a soldier. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than the Agamemnon of Iphipenia in Aulide. He 
is a feeble, double-minded dastard, who has aspired to the com- 
* Very notable in this respect is his consistent degradation of Ulyssea 
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mandership in chief from motives of vulgar ambition, and who 
finds himself unable to hold his own against cabal and mutiny. 
This is perhaps a development of the Ilomeric conception, but 
with all the Homeric radiance, the dignity that shields a monarch 
from disgrace, omitted. But unfortunately for this attempt to 
make Greek tragedy more real and living, more representative 
of the actual world, the cothurnus, the mask, the chorus, the 
thymele, the gigantic stage, remained. All the cumbrous para- 
phernalia of the -^Eschylean theatre environed the men and wom- 
en of Euripides, who cut but a poor figure in the garb of demi- 
gods. In trying to adapt the mould of Greek tragedy to real 
life, Euripides overpassed the limits of possibility. The mould 
broke in his hands. 

The same inevitable divergence from the ^schylcan system 
is observable in every department of the tragedy of Euripides. 
WhUe Sophocles had diminished the direct interposition of mys- 
terious agencies, so frequently invoked by .^Eschylus, and had 
interested his audience in human character controlled and tem- 
pered by an unseen will of God, Euripides went further. With 
him the affairs of life are no longer based upon a firm foundation 
of divine law, but gods intervene mechanically and freakishly, 
like the magicians in Ariosto or Tasso.* Their agency is valu- 
able, not as determining the moral conduct of the personages, 
but as an exhibition of supernatural power which brings about 
a sudden revolution of events. Independently of their mirac- 
ulous activity, the human agents display all varieties of charac- 
ter : every shade of virtue and vice is delicately portrayed ; pa- 
thetic scenes arc multiplied; the tendernesses of domestic life 

* Exception must be made in favor of the Hippolytm and the BacchfCy 
where the whole action of the play and the conduct of the persons are de- 
termined by the influences of Aphrodite and Dionysus. The same excep- 
tion, but for other reasons, may be made in favor of the Ion, 
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are brought prominently forward ; mixed motives and conflicting 
passions are skilfully analyzed. Consequently the plays of Eu- 
ripides are more rich in stirring incidents than those of his pred- 
ecessors* What we lose in gravity and unity is made up for 
by versatility. Euripides, to use a modem phrase, is more sen- 
sational than either ^schylus or Sophocles. Aristotle called him 
rpaycKwaroc, by which he probably meant that he was most pro- 
fuse of touching and exciting scenes. 

The same tendencies strike us in the more formal department 
of the tragic art. Here, as elsewlicrc, Euripides moves a step be- 
yond Sophocles, breaking the perfection of poetic harmony for 
the sake of novelty and effect Euripides condescended to stage 
tricks. It is well known how Aristophanes laughed at him for 
the presentation of shabby-genteel princes and monarchs out-at- 
clbow.^ Having no deep tragic destiny for the groundwork of 
his drama, he sought to touch the spectators by royalty in ruins 
and wealth reduced to beggary. The gorgeous scenic shows in 
which .^chylus had delighted, but which he had invariably sub- 
ordinated to his subject, and wliich Sophocles, with the tact of a 
supreme master in beauty, had managed to dispense with, were 
lavished by Euripides. One play of his, the Troadesy has abso- 
lutely no plot. Such attraction as it possesses it owes to the 
rapid succession of pathetic situations and splendid scenes, the 
whole closing with tlie burning of the towers of Troy. 

By curtailing the function of the Chorus, Euripides separated 
from the action of the drama that element which in ^schylus 
had been chiefly useful for the inculcation of the moral of the 

play. On the other hand, by expanding the function of the 

Messenger he was able to indulge his faculty for brilliant de- 
scription. It has been well said, that the car and not the eye 

* Hecuba, for example, in her play ; Electra in hers ; Menelaus in the 
Hdtna. 
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was the chosen vehicle of pathos to the Greeks. This remark is 
fully justified by the narrative passages in the plays of Euripides 
— passages of poetry unsurpassed for radiance, swiftness, strength, 
pictorial effect. The account of the Bacchic revels among the 
mountains of Cithajron, and of the death of Penthens in the 
Bacchm^ that of the death of Glauko in Medea^ and of llippol- 
ytus in the play that bears his name, that of the sacrifice of 
Polyxena in the Hecuba^ that of Orestes and Pylades laying 
hands on Helen in the Orestes, and many others, prove with 
what consummate skill the third of the great tragic poets seized 
upon a field within the legitimate province of his art as yet but 
imperfectly occupied by his predecessors. 

Another novelty was the use of the prologue. Here, again, 
Euripides expanded the already existing elements in Greek trag- 
edy beyond their power of enduring the strain he put upon them. 
In their drama the Greek poets did not aim at surprise ; the 
spectators were expected to be familiar beforehand with the sul)- 
jeet of the play. But when the plot became more complicated 
and the incidents more varied under the hands of Euripides, a 
prologue was the natural expedient, in perfect harmony with the 
stationary character of Greek tragedy, for placing the audience 
at the point of view intended by the poets. 

The solution of the tragic situation by the intervention of a 
god at the conclusion of the play, familiarly known as the deus 
ex machmd, was too frequently adopted by Euripides. The 
speeches of these divine beings are always formal and unihter- 
csting. Their interference is felt to be mechanical, and the set- 
tlement of human difficulties effected by them leaves an inefface- 
able impression of littleness. It reminds us of that pinch of 
dust upon the warring hive which Virgil described with exqui- 
site irony. The deus ex machind existed potentially in previous 
Greek tragedy, and Euripides is less to be blamed for the em* 
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ployment of this device than for the abuse of it. lie did not 
take enough pains to prepare for the appearance of the deity by 
dramatic motives, and he had recourse to it too often. It is 
probable that the theatrical effect gratified his audience, and pre- 
vented them from calling in question the artistic justification of 
80 novel and exciting a stage spectacle. 

In all these changes it will be evident that Euripides, wisely 
or unwisely, obtained originality by carrying his art beyond the 
point which it had reached under his predecessors. Using a 
simile, we might compare the drama of -^Eschylus to the sub- 
lime but rugged architecture which is called Norman, that of 
Sophocles to the most refined and perfect pointed style, that of 
Euripides to a highly decorated — florid and flamboyant — man- 
ner. -^schylus aimed at durability of structure, at singleness 
and grandeur of effect. Sophocles added the utmost elegance 
and finish. Euripides neglected force of construction and unity 
of design for ornament and brilliancy of effect. But he added 
something of his own, something infinitely j>recious and endur- 
ingly attractive. The fault of his style consisted in a too ex- 
clusive attention to the parts. We are also often made to feel 
that he fails by not concentrating his whole strength upon the 
artistic motives of his plays, lie has too many side-thrusts at 
political and ethical questions, too many speculative and critical 
digressions, too much logomachy and metaphysical debate. 

The object of the foregoing remarks has been to show how 
and to what extent Euripides departed from the form and essence 
of Greek tragedy. It may sound paradoxical now to assert that 
:t was a merit in him rather than a defect to have sacrificed the 
unity of art to the development of subordinate beauties. Yet it 
seems to me that in no other way could the successor of .^Eschy- 
lus and Sophocles have made himself the true exponent of his 
age, have expanded to the full the faculties still latent in Greek 

II.— 3 
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tragedy, or have failed to “ affect the fame of an imitator.” The 
law of inevitable progression in art, from the severe and animated 
embodiment of an idea to the conscious elaboration of merely 
£Bsthetic motives and brilliant episodes, has hitherto been neglect- 
ed by the critics and historians of poetry. They do not observe 
that the first impulse in a people towards creativeness is some 
deep and serious emotion, some fixed point of religious enthusi- 
asm or national pride. To give adequate form to this taxes the 
energies of the first generation of artists, and raises their poetic 
faculty, by the admixture of prophetic inspiration, to the highest 
pitch. After the original passion for the ideas to be embodied in 
art has somewhat subsided, but before the glow and fire of enthu- 
siasm have faded out, there comes a second period, when art is 
studied more for art’s sake, but when the generative potency of 
the earlier poets is by no means exhausted. For a moment the 
artist at this juncture is priest, prophet, hierophant, and charmer, 
all in one. More conscious of the laws of beauty than his prede- 
cessors, he makes some sacrifice of the idea to meet the require- 
ments of pure art ; but he never forgets tliat beauty by itself is 
insufficient to a great and perfect work, nor has he lost his inter- 
est in the cardinal conceptions which vitalize the most majestic 
poetry. During the first and second phases which I have indi- 
cated, the genius of a nation throws out a number of masterpieces 
— some of them rough-hewn and Cyclopean, others perfect in 
their combination of the strength of thought with grace and ele- 
vated beauty. But the mine of ideas is exhausted. The national 
taste has been educated. Conceptions which were novel to the 
grandparents have become the intellectual atmosphere of the 
grandchildren. It is now impossible to return upon the past — to 
gild the refined gold, or to paint the lily of the supreme poets. 
Their vigor may survive in their successors ; but their inspiration 
has taken form forever in their poems. What, then, remains for 
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the third generation of artists? They have either to reproduce 
their models — and this is stifling to true genius ; or they have to 
seek novelty at the risk of impairing the strength or the beauty 
which has become stereotyped. Less deeply interested in the 
great ideas by which they have been educated, and of which they 
are in no sense the creators, incapable of competing on the old 
ground with their elders, they are obliged to go afield for striking 
situations, to force sentiment and pathos, to subordinate the har- 
mony of the whole to the melody of the parts, to sink the proph- 
et in the poet, the hierophant in the charmer. 

This law of sequence is widely applicable. It will be seen to 
control the history of all uninterrupted artistic dynasties. Greek 
sculpture, for example, passes from the austere, through the per- 
fect, to the simply elegant. The artist of the -^ginetan pediment 
was wholly intent upon the faithful representation of heroic inci- 
dents. The event filled his mind: he sought to express it as en- 
ergetically as he could. Pheidias stands on the ground of accom- 
plislicd art. The mythus selected for treatment is developed 
with perfect fidelity, but also with regard to sesthetical effect 
Praxiteles neglects the event, the substance of the mythus. His 
interest in that has languished, and has been supplanted by enthu- 
siasm for mere forms of beauty. He lavishes a Pheidian wealth 
of genius on separate figures and situations of no great import ex- 
cept for their consummate loveliness. In architecture, the gene- 
alogy of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders points to the 
same law. Take another instance from modem painting. Giotto, 
Raphael, Correggio, differ less perhaps in actual calibre than in 
relative historical position. Giotto, intent upon the fundamental 
ideas of Christian mythology, determines to express them forcibly, 
faithfully, earnestly, without regarding aught but the best method 
of investing them with harmony, lucidity, and dignity. Raphael 
ascends a step, and combines the strength and purity of Giotto 
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with elaborate beauty and classic finish of style. Correggio at his 
appearance finds all the great work done. The Christian mythus 
has been adequately set forth by his predecessors. He is driven 
to become the thaumaturgist of chiaroscuro, the audacious vio- 
lator of unity in composition, the supreme painter of erotic para- 
dise. Further development of the religious idea beyond that 
achieved by Raphael was impossible. Already in Baphaers work 
a compromise between religious austerity and pagan grace had 
been observable. The simplicity of Giotto was gone beyond re- 
capture. Correggio could only be original by carrying onward to 
its ultimate perfection the element of beauty for its own sake in- 
troduced by Raphael. Like Euripides, Correggio was condemned 
to the misfortune of separating beauty from the idea, the body 
from the spirit With them the forces inherent in the germs of 
their respective arts were exhausted. But those who rightly un- 
derstand them must, we imagine, bo prepared to acc(‘pt with grat- 
itude the existence of Correggio and Euripides, both as comple- 
menting Giotto and -dCschylus, and also as accounting for the me- 
ridian splendor of Sophocles and Raphael. Without the cadence 
of Euripides the majestic aria of Sophocles would hardly be play- 
ed out. By studying the Correggiosity of Correggio we compre- 
hend how much of mere aesthetic beauty is held in solution in the 
work of Raphael. It is thus, as it were, that, like projectiles, arts 
describe their parabolas and end. 

To return in detail to the Greek tragedians, ^^chylus deter- 
mines at all lia^^ards to exhibit the chosen mythus in its entirety, 
and to give full prominence to his religious idea. Hence we have 
to put up with much that is tedious — a whole Choephoroey for ex- 
ample. But hence the unrivalled majesty of the Agamemnon. 
Sophocles manipulates his subject more artistically, so as to make 
it harmonious without losing sight of its internal source of unity. 
But he already begins to disintegrate the colossal work of Met 
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chylus — notably in his separation of the trilogy and in his mor- 
alizing of the idea of Nemesis. With Euripides the disintegra- 
tion is complete. He neglects the mythus altogether. The the- 
osophy of -^schyliis, always implicit in Sophocles, survives as a 
mere conventionality in the work of Euripides. Finally, like Prax- 
iteles, he carves single statues of eminent beauty ; like Correggio, 
he conceals his poverty of design beneath a mass of redundant 
elegance. What we have really to regret in the art of Euripides 
is that he should have endeavored to compete at all with ^schy- 
lus and Sophocles upon the old ground of the tales of Thebes and 
Troy. Where he breaks new ground, as in the Medea^ the Hip- 
polytus^ and the Bacchce^ he proves himself a consummate master. 
Here the novelty of his method shocks no sense of traditional 
propriety. lie is not driven to flippant paradox or sarcastic scep- 
ticism in dealing with time-honored myths, or to travesties of 
well-marked characters, in order to assert his individuality. These 
plays exhibit a complete unity of outward form, and a profound 
internal unity of passion and character. They are not surpassed 
in their own kind by anything that any other poet had produced; 
and if “ the chef-<Pmivre be adequate to the chef-d'^ceuvre,'^ Eurip- 
ides may here be pronounced the rival of Sophocles and Shake- 
speare. 

To enter into an elaborate analysis of Euripides as a poet would 
be beyond the scope of this essay, which has for its subject the 
relation of the third great dramatist to his predecessors and to 
Greek tragedy in general. Yet something must be added to jus- 
tify the opinion just expressed, that, though Euripides suffered by 
the constraint under which he labored in competition with rivals 
who had nearly exhausted the resources of the tragic art, yet he 
displays beauties of his own of such transcendent merit as to place 
him in the first rank of the poets of the world. It would be a 
delightful task to attemjSt to do him justice in the teeth of a ma^ 
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levolent generation of critics, led by Schlegcl and Muller, who do 
not understand him — to summon from the shadows of the Attic 
stage the ‘‘ magnificent witch” Medea, pure-souled Polyxena, wife- 
ly Alcestis, fiery-hearted Phaedra, chaste and cold Hippolytus, An- 
dromache upon her chariot a royal slave, Orestes in his agony 
soothed by a sister’s ministrations, the sunny piety of Ion, the 
self-devotion of Menoikeus — intermingling perchance these pict- 
ured forms, pure, statuesque and clear as frescos from Pompeii, 
with choric odes and exquisite descriptions. The lyrics of Eurip- 
ides are among the choicest treasures of Greek poetry : they flow 
like mountain rivulets flashing with sunbeams, eddying in cool, 
shady places, rustling through leaves of mint, forget-me-not, 
marsh-marigold, and dock. Ilis landscapes are most vivid : in 
ancient poetry there is nothing to compete with the pictures of 
Cithaeron, where the Bacchantes lie limb-length beneath the sil- 
ver-firs, their snakes asleep, and the mountain air ruffling their 
loose curls ; or with the cave of Polyphemus, where the satjrrs 
lead their flocks from pasture up the valley between stone-pine 
and chestnut-tree to the lawns that overhang dark purple sea- 
waves. In the department of the picturesque Euripides is unri- 
valled. His paintings have the truth to nature, the delicately 
modulated outline, and the facile grace of the most perfect bass- 
reliefs or frescos. 

But to attempt this labor of criticism would bo to write a book 
upon Euripides. It must be enough in this place to illustrate one 
quality which occupies a large space in the dramatic ethics of Eu- 
ripides, and forms the motive of the action of his leading charac- 
ters. The old religious basis of Nemesis having been virtually 
abandoned by him, Euripides fell back upon the morality of pas- 
sions and emotions. For his cardinal virtue he chose what the 
Greeks call stoutheartedness, pluck in the noblest sense 

of the word — that temper of the soul which prepared the individ* 
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ual to sacrifice himself for the State, and to triumph in pain or 
death or dogged endurance rather than give way to feebler in- 
stincts. That this quality should be prominent in Euripides is 
not without significance. Not only did it enable him to construct 
most thrilling scenes : it also harmonized with the advancing ten- 
dencies of Greek philosophy, which already held within itself the 
germs of Stoicism — or the theory of Kaprepia.* But in his dra- 
matic handling of the motive he softened its harder outlines by 
touches of exquisite unselfishness, converting adamantine firmness 
into almost tremulous devotion. One of the most pathetic exhi- 
bitions of this virtue occurs in the Phaenissoe. The Seven Cap- 
tains arc beleaguering Thebes, and affairs arc going ill with the 
garrison. Teircsias, however, prophesies that if Creon’s son, Me- 
noikeus, will kill himself, Thebes must triumph. Creon accepts 
the prophecy, but seeks to save his son ; he sends for Mcnoikeus 
and instructs him how he may escape to Dodona. Menoikeus 
pretends to agree with what his father counsels, and, after true 
Euripidean fashion, sends Creon to get his journey-money. Then 
the boy, left alone upon the stage, turns to the Chorus and begins 
his speech : 

How well have I my father’s fears allayed 
With fraudulent words to compass my own will ! 

Lo, he would filch me hence, with shame to me, 

Loss to my fatherland. An old man’s heart 

♦ It may be questioned whether a Dorian type of character was not in the 
mind of Euripides when he constructed his ideal of feminine heroism. What 
Plutarch in the life of Cleomenes says of Cratesiclca and the wife of Panteus 
reads like a commentary on the tragedies of Macaria^ Polyxena^ and Iphigenia, 
Xenophon’s partiality for the Spartans indicates the same current of sympa- 
thy. Philosophical analysis was leading up to an eclectic Hellenism, yet the 
Euripidean study of Hermioue seems intended as a satire on the Laoedmmo- 
nian women. 
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Deserves some pity. — pity can I claim 
If I betray the land that gave me birth ? 

Know then that I shall go and save the state, 

Giving my life and dying for this land. 

For this is shameful ; if beneath no ban 
Of oracles, bound by no force of fate, 

But standing to their shields, men dare to die 
Under the ramparts of the town they love ; 

While I, untrue to brother and to sire. 

And to my country, like a felon slink 
Far hence in exile ! Lo, where’er I roam. 

All men would call me coward ! By great Zeus, 

Who dwells among the stars, by bloody Ares, 

Who made the dragon-seed in days of old 
Lords of the land, I swear this shall not be 1 
But I will go, and on the topmost towers 
Standing, will dash into the murky den 
Where couched the dragon, as the prophet bade. 

Thus w’ill I free my country. I have spoken. 

See, then, I leave you : it is no mean gift 
In death I give the city ; but my land 
I purge of sickness. If all men were bold 
Of their good things to work the public weal, 

I ween our towns had less of ills to bear, 

And more of blessings for all days to be. 

With the PkaenisscE in our hands, one other passage may be 
translated which displays the power possessed by Euripides of 
composing a dramatic picture, and presenting pathos to the eye. 
Eteocles and Polyneices have been wounded to the death. Jocas- 
ta, their mother, and Antigone, their sister, go forth to the battle- 
field to find them : 

Then rushed their wretched mother on the twain ; 

And seeing them thus wounded unto death. 

Wailed : ** 0 my sons ! too late, too late I come 
To succor you !” Then, clasping them by turns, 
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She wept and mourned the long toil of her breasts, 

Groaning ; and by her side their sister groaned : 

“ 0 ye who should have been my mother’s stay 
In age, 0, thoughtless of my maiden years 
Unwedded, dearest brothers !” From his chest 
Heaving a heavy breath. King Eteoeles heard 
His mother, and stretched forth a cold damp hand 
On hers, and nothing said, but with his eyes 
Spake to her by his tears, showing kind thoughts 
In symbols. Then the other, who still breathed, 

Looked at his sister, and the queen, and said, 

“ We have perished, mother! yea, I pity thee. 

And this my sister, and my brother dead ; 

For dear he was — my foe — and yet was dear. 

Bury me, 0 my mother, and thou, too. 

Sweet sister, in my father’s land, I pray ; 

And clo.se my dying eyelids with thy hand. 

Mother!” — Upon his eyes he placed her hand — 

“ And fare you well I Now darkness clips mo round.** 

Then lK>th breathed out their weary life together. 

But the queen, when she saw this direful end. 

Maddened with anguish drew the dead man’s sword, 

And wrought things horrible ; for through her throat 
She thrust the bla<le ; and on her dearest falling 
Dies, and lies stretched, clasping both in her arms. 

But to return to the virtue of ev\l/v\ta. The play of Hecuba 
contains a still more touching picture of lieroisin in death than 
that displayed by Menoikous. Troy has been taken. Ulysses is 
sent by the Greeks to inform Hecuba that her daughter Polyxena 
must be sacrificed. Hecuba reminds him how in former days he 
had come disguised as a spy to Troy, and how she liad recognized 
him, and, at his strong entreat) , spared him from discovery. In 
return for this, let him now spare her daughter. Frigidly and 
politely Ulysses replies, “True, lady, a life for a life. You saved 
mine, I would do something to save yours ; but your daughter is 
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quite another person. I have not the pleasure of liaving received 
benefits from her. 1 must trouble her to follow me,” Then 
Polyxena breaks silence : 

I see thee, how beneath thy robe, 0 king, 

Thy hand is hidden, thy face turned from mine, 

Lest I should touch thee by the beard and pray. 

Fear not : thou hast escaped the god of prayers 
For my part. I will rise and follow thee. 

Driven by strong need ; yea, and not loath to die, 

Lo ! if I should not seek death, I were found 
A cowardly, life-loving, selfish soul ! 

For why should I live? Was my sire not king 
Of all broad ThiTgia ? Thus my life began ; 

Then was I nurtured on fair bloom of hope 
To be the bride of kings ; no small the suit, 

I ween, of lovers seeking me : thus I 
Was once — ah, woe is roc! of Idan dames 
Mistress and queen, ’mid maidens like a star 
Conspicuous, peer of gods, except for death ; 

And now I am a slave : this name alone 
Makes me in love with death — so strange it is. 

Sheer contempt of life, when life has to be accepted on dishonor- 
able terms, is the virtue of IVdyxena. But, so far, though we 
may admire her fortitude, we have not been touched by her mis- 
fortune. Euripides reserves the pathos, after his own fashion, for 
a picture. Talthybius, the herald, is telling Hecuba how her 
daughter died : 

The whole vast concourse of the Achaian host 
Stood round the tomb to sec your daughter die. 

Achilleus’ son taking her by the hand. 

Placed her upon the mound, and I stayed near ; 

And youths, the flower of Greece, a chosen few, 

With hands to check thy heifer, should she bound, 

Attended. From a cup of carven gold, 
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Raised full of wine, Achilleus’ son poured forth 
Libation to his sire, and bade me sound 
Silence throughout the whole Achaian host 
I, standing there, cried in the nudst these words : 

** Silence, Achaiana ! let the host be still ! 

Hush, hold your voices Breathless stayed the crowd ; 
But he : “ 0 son of Peleus, father mine, 

Take these libations pleasant to thy soul, 

Draughts that allure the dead : come, drink the black 
Pure maiden’s blood wherewith the host and I 
Sue thee : be kindly to us ; loose onr prows, 

And let our barks go free ; give safe return 
Homeward from Troy to all, and happy voyage.” 

Such words he spake, and the crowd prayed assent. 

Then from the scabbard, by its golden hilt, 

He drew the sword, and to the chosen youths 
Signalled that they should bring the maid ; but she, 
Knowing her hour was come, spake thus, and said : 

“0 men of Argus who have sacked my town, 

Lo, of free will I die ! let no man touch 
My body : boldly will I stretch my throat. 

Nay, but I pray you set me free, then slay ; 

That free I thus may perish : ’mong the dead, 

Being a queen, I blush to be called slave.” 

The people shouted, and King Agamemnon 
Bade the youths loose the maid, and set her free : 

She, when she heard the order of the chiefs, 

Seizing her mantle, from the shoulder down 
To the soft centre of her snowy waist 
Tore it, and showed her breasts and bosom fair 
As in a statue. Bending then with knee 
On earth, she spake a speech most piteous : 

“See you this breast, oh ! youth, if breast you will, 

Strike it ; take heart ’ or if beneath my neck, 

Lo ! here my throat is ready for your sword !” 

He willing not, yet willing, pity-stirred 
In sorrow for the maiden, with his blade 
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Severed the channels of her breath ; blood flowed ; 

And she, though dying, still had thought to fall 
In seemly wise hiding what eyes should see not. 

But when she breathed her life out from the blow, 

Then was the Arpve host in divers w’ay 
Of service parted ; for some bringing leaves. 

Strewed them upon the corpse ; some piled a pyre, 
Dragging pine trunks and boughs ; and he who bore none, 
Heard from the bearers many a bitter word : 

“ Standest thou, villain y Hast thou then no robe, 

No funeral honors for the maid to bring ? 

Wilt thou not go and get for her who died 
Most nobly, bravest-souled, some gift V* Thus they 
Spake of thy child in death : “ 0 thou most blessed 
Of women in thy daughter, most undone 1” 


The quality of €v\pvxia which we have seen in Menoikeus and 
Polyxena is displayed by Macaria in the Heracleidm and by Iplii- 
genia in the last scene of her tragedy at Aulis. Iphigeiiia in tliis 
play ranks justly as the most beautiful of Eiiripidean chanK;ters, 
and as the most truly feminine among the lieniines of the (Ireek 
drama. Her first appearance on the stage enlists our sympathy, 
when she seems to welcome her father — tlie father wliom we know 
to be ignobly and deceitfully planning her death — witli the ten- 
derest words of girlish greeting. Landor, in his celebrated dia- 
logue between Agamemnon and his daughter, on the shores of 
Lethe, was mindful of this passage. But in that masterly study 
of Greek style he added a new element of pathos. Iphigenia has 
already drunk the waters of oblivion, and all the anguish of the 
past, her father’s treachery, and the bending of his will in base 
compliance with a barbarous superstition, has been forgotten. 
Meanwhile Agamemnon has not only his daughter’s wrongs upon 
his conscience, but Clytenmestra’s adultery and vengeance, the 
price he paid for his old crime, are still hot in his memory. 
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Therefore the situation is more complex in the modern poem. At 
Aulis, Iphigcnia is but the loved child of a weak man, who has to 
return her pretty speeches and caresses with constrained phrases 
hiding a hideous meaning. When the truth is at last made known 
to her, she pleads passionately for life. “ Had I the tongue of 
Orpheus,” she cries in her agony, “ I would melt your heart to 
pity, father, with my words. But now my only eloquence is 
tears. I was the first who called you father, the first you called 
your child ; the first who sat u[)on your knees and took and gave 
a daughter’s kisses.” She reminds him of his promises, the hap- 
py life she was to lead, the comfort she meant to bring to his old 
age. She asks what Helen and Paris have to do with her, or she 
with them, that she should perish in their quarrel. She makes 
the little Orestes kneel and clasp his hands in speechless prayer. 
At last the whole energy of lier grief finds vent in words more 
thrilling even than (?Jaudio’s when he thinks of death : Of all 
the joys that men can have, the sweetest is to live and see the 
light. The dead are nothing; only madmen pray for death; it 
is better to live miserably than to die gloriously.” The effect of 
these passionate entreaties and of the lyrical outburst of anguish 
which follows is to make us feel the price of Iphigenia’s sacrifice. 
She is no forlorn captive like Polyxena, but a princess in the very 
bloom and promise of her prime, affianced to Achilles, just enter- 
ing upon the sweetness of new life divin(‘d “ in rich foreshadow- 
ings of the world.” How can she leave it all and go forth to dust 
and endless darkness? Yet her father has dropped one word 
which in her first passion of grief seems to be unheeded. “ Hel- 
las requires this of us both, my daughter — of you as far as in you 
lies, and of me also, in order that she should be free.” When we 
next behold Iphigcnia, his words had borne noble fruit. Clytem- 
ncstra and Achilles are devising how to save licr. She enters, firm 
and resolute, but with the rapid utterance of exalted enthusiasm. 
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Her determination has been taken. The duty laid upon her, the 
greatness of the glory, the grandeur of the part she has to play, 
had reconciled her to death. “ Mother, listen to my words ! The 
whole of mighty Hellas looks to me for her salvation and her free- 
dom. How, then, should I be so life-loving as to shrink? And 
you, you did not bear me for yourself alone, but for all Greece. 
I give this my body for our land. Slay me ; destroy the towers 
of llion. This shall be my everlasting mominient, and this my 
children and my marriage and my fame.” What follows in her 
dialogue with Clytemnestra and Achilles, Clytemnestra vainly seek- 
ing to overthrow her resolution, and Achilles blending his admi- 
ration of her heroism with regret that he should lose this flower 
of royalty, raises the unselfish passion of the girl to still sublimer 
height. She is not only firm, but exquisitely gentle. She thinks 
of her brother, whom she leaves behind. She entreats her moth- 
er to forgive Agamemnon. And even when she breaks into lam- 
entation, her one sustaining thought remains, that she, she only, 
will overwhelm Troy, and bring the light of safety and of free- 
dom upon Hellas. Here, then, in the Ev’^v)(ia of Iphigenia, the 
antique thirst for glory is the determining motive ; and her final 
resolution contradicts that first outcry of simple nature uttered to 
her father. The spiritual element, aflame with hope of everlast- 
ing honor, discards the cruder instincts that make men cling to 
life for life’s sake only. 

Another shade of the same virtue gives a peculiar attraction to 
the self-devotion of Alcestis in her death, and of Electra in her at- 
tendance on the brain-sick Orestes. Blending with the despair of 
the captive princess and the frenzy of the inspired Pythia, this 
sublime unselfishness renders Cassandra’s attitude in the Troadeit 
heroically tragic. She goes, a bondwoman, an unwilling concu- 
bine, with Agamemnon to Mycena. Insult and slavery and a 
horrible death, clearly discerned by her prophetic vision, are be-» 
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fore her. And yet she triumphs gloriously ; her voice rings like 
a clarion when she proclaims that the guerdon of her suffering is 
the ruin of the house of Atreus. It is noticeable that Euripides^ 
the so-called woman-hater, has alone of the Greek poets subse- 
quent to Homer, with the single exception of Sophocles, devoted 
his genius to the delineation of female characters. It is impossi- 
ble to weigh occasional sententious sarcasms against such careful 
studies of heroic virtue in woman jis the Iphigenia, the Electra, 
the Polyxena, the Alcestis of our poet. Aristophanes, who was 
himself the worst enemy Athenian ladies ever met with, describes 
Euripides as a foe to women, apparently because he thought fit to 
treat tliem, not as automata, but as active, passionate, and power- 
ful agents in the play of human life.* 

But to return to our illustrations of evipvxta* In the Medea 
and the Hi'ppolyins Euripides again displays this virtue of stem 
stoicism in two women. But here the heroines are guilty : their 
Spartan endurance of anguish to the death is tempered with crime. 
These tnigedics are the masterpieces of the poet ; in each of them 
the single passion of an individual forms the subject of the drama. 
Separated from all antecedents of ancestral doom, Medea and 
Phffidra work out the dreadful consequences of their own tem- 
pestuous will. Not Othello^ and not Faiiaty have a more complete 
internal unity of motive. No modern play has an equal external 
harmony of form. Medea was one of the most romantic figures 
of Greek story. Daughter of the sun-god in the Colchian land of 
mystery and magic, she unfolded like some poisonous flower, gor- 
geous to look upon, with flaunting petals and intoxicating scent, 
but deadly. Terrible indeed in wiles, she learned to love Jason. 
By a series of crimes, in which the hero participated as her ac- 

* The real cause of offence was tlie prominence given by Euripides to the 
passion of unholy love in some of his heroines ; to tlie interest and sympathy 
he created for Pluedra, Stheuobma, and others. 
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complice, and of which he reaped the benefits — by the betrayal 
of her father’s trust, by the murder of her brother, by the butch- 
ery of Pelias — she placed her lover on the throne of Thessaly. 
Then Jason, at the height of his prosperity, forgetting the love, 
as of some tigress, that the sorceress bore him, forgetting, too, her 
fatal power of life and death, cast his eyes on Glauke, the king’s 
daughter of Corinth, and bade Medea go forth with her sons, 
a pariah — a dishonored wife. Whither should she turn? To 
Colchis, and the father whose son she slew ? To Thessaly, where 
the friends of Pelias still live? Jason does not care. His pas- 
sion for Medea has vanished like a mist. Their common trials 
common crimes — trials which should have endeared them to each 
other ; crimes wliich were as strong as hell to bind tliein — have 
melted from his mind like dew. He only wishes to be rid of the 
fell woman, and to live a peaceful life with innocent home-keep- 
ing folk. But on one thing Jason has not reckoned — on the aw- 
ful fury of his old love ; he forgets how she wrought by magic 
and by poison in his need, and how in her own need she may do 
things terrible and strange. In tlie same way we often think 
that we will lightly leave some ancient, strong, habitual sin, of old 
time passionately cherished, of late grown burdensome ; but not 
so easily may the new pure life be won. Between our souls and 
it there stands the fury of the past. 

Medea in her house, like a lioness in her den, has crouched 
sleepless, without food, not to be touched or spoken to, since the 
first news of Glauke’s projected bridal was told. No one knows 
what she is meditating. Only the nurse of her children mistrusts 
her fiery eyes and thunderous silence, her viperish loose hair and 
throbbing skin. The moment is finely prepared. Some Corin- 
thian ladies visit her, and she, though loath to rise, does so at their 
prayer, excusing her reluctance by illness, and by a foreigner’s 
want of familiarity with their customs. Pale, calm, and terribh*, 
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she stands before them. From this first appearance of Medea to 
the end of the play, her one figure occupies the whole space of 
the theatre. Her spirit is in the air, and the progress of the ac- 
tion only dilates the impression which she has produced. The 
altercations with Creon and with Jason are artfully conducted so 
as to arouse our sympathy and make us feel that such a nature is 
being driven by the intemperance and selfishness of others into 
a cul-de-sac of crime. The facility with which she disposes in 
thought of her chief foes, as if they were so many flies that have 
to be caught and killed, is eminently impressive. “Many are the 
ways of death : I will stretch three corpses in the palace — Creon’s, 
the bride’s, my husband's. My only thought is now of means — 
whether to burn them or to cut their throats — perchance the old 
tried way of p<iison were the best. They are dead.” Kai re- 
Qvaai, Medea knows they cannot escape her. For the rest, she 
will consider her own plans. In the scene with Jason she rises 
to an appalling altitude. Her words are winged snakes and the 
breath of furnaces. There is no querulous recrimination, no im- 
potcmcc of anger; but her spirit glows and flickers dragon-like 
against him, as she stands above him on the pedestal of his in- 
gratitude. But when he has gone, and she sits down to recon- 
sider her last act of vengeance — the murder of his sons and hers 
— then begins the tragic agony of her own soul. These lines re- 
veal the contest between a mother’s love and the pride of an in- 
jured woman, the must steel her heart in 

order to preserve her fame for fortitude and power : 

0 Zeus, and justice of high Jove, and light 

Of Sun, all seeing! Now victorious 

Over my foes shall I pace forth, sweet friends, 

To triumph ! 

1 shudder at the deed that will be done 

Hereafter : for my children I shall slay — 

Mine ; there is none shall snatch them from me now. 

II.— 4 
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Let no one deem me timid, weak of hand, 

Placidly tame ; but of the other temper, 

Harsh to my foes and kindly to my friends. 

Then when Glauke, arrayed in the robe Medea sent her, is 
smouldering to ashes with hei* father in slow phosphorescent 
flame, Medea sends for her children and makes that last speech 
which is the very triumph of Euripidean rhetoric : 

0 children, children ! you have still a city, 

A home, where, lost to me and all my woe, 

You will live out your lives without a mother I 
But I — lo ! I am for another land, 

Leaving the joy of you : — to sec you happy, 

To deck your marriage-bed, to greet your bride, 

To light your wedding-torch shall not be mine I 

0 me, thrice wretched in my own self-will ! 

In vain, then, dear my children ! did I rear you ; 

In vain I travailed, and with wearing sorrow 
Bore bitter anguish in the hour of childbirth I 
Yea, of a sooth, I had great hope of you, 

That you should cherish my old age, and deck 
My corpse with loving hands, and make me blessed 
’Mid women in my death. But now, ah me ! 

Hath perished that sweet dream. For long without you 

1 shall drag out a dreary doleful age. 

And you shall never see your mother more 
With your dear eyes : for all your life is changed. 

Woe, woe ! 

Why gaze you at me with your eyes, my children ? 

Why smile your last sweet smile ? Ah ! me ; ah ! me J 
What shall I do ? My heart dissolves within me, 

Friends, when I see the glad eyes of my sons ! 

I cannot. No : my will that was so steady, 

Farewell to it. They too shall go with me : 

Why should I wound their sire with what wounds them, 

Heaping tenfold his woes on my own head ? 

No, no, I shall not. Perish my proud will 
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Yet whence this weakness ? Do I wish to reap 
The scorn that springs from enemies unpunished ? 
Dare it I must. What craven fool am I, 

To let soft thoughts flow trickling from my soul ! 

Go, boys, into the house : and he who may not 
Be present at my solemn sacrifice — 

Let him sec to it. My hand shall not falter. 

Ah! ah! 

Nay, do not, 0 my heart ! do not this thing ! 

Suffer them, 0 poor fool ; yea, spare thy children ! 
There in thy exile they will gladden thee. 

Not so : by all the plagues of nethermost hell 
It shall not be that I, that I should suffer 
My foes to triumph and insult my sons ! 

Die must they : this must be, and since it must, 

I, I myself will slay them, I who bore them. 

So it is fixed, and there is no escape. 

Even as I speak, the crown is on her head, 

The bride is dying in her robes, I know it. 

But since this path most piteous I tread, 

Sending them forth on paths more piteous far, 

I will embrace my children. Oh, my sons, 

Give, give your mother your dear hands to kiss ! 

Oh, dearest hands, and mouths most dear to me, 

And forms and noble faces of my sons ! 

Be happy even there : what here was yours, 

Your father robs you of. Oh, loved embrace ! 

Oh, tender touch and sweet breath of my boys ! 

Go, go, go, leave me ! Lo, I cannot bear 
To look on you ; my woes have overwhelmed me! 
Now know I all the ill I have to do : 

But rage is stronger than my better mind. 

Rage, cause of greatest crimes and griefs to mortals.* 


* The whole of this splendid speech should be compared with the fragment 
of Ncophron^s MedeOy on which it is obviously modelled. Sec, below, the 
chapter on the Tragic Fragments. 
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Phasdra, the heroine of the Hippolytus^ supplies us with a new 
conception of the same thirst for evicXaa — the same Evij/vx^a, yei^- 
vaioTfiQ^ indifference to life when honor is at stake. The pride of 
her good name drives Phaedra to a crime more detestable than 
Medea’s, because her victim, Hippolytus, is eminently innocent. I 
do not want to dwell upon the pining sickness of Phtedra, which 
Euripides has wrought with exquisitely painful details, but rather 
to call attention to Hippolytus. Side by side with tli(‘ fever of 
Phaedra is the pure fresh health of the hunter-hero. The scent 
of forest-glades, where he pursues the deer with Artemis, sur- 
rounds him ; the sea-breeze from the sands, where he trains his 
horses, moves his curls. His piety is as untainted as his purity ; 
it is the maiden-service of a maiden-saint. In his observance of 
the oath extorted from him by Phajdra’s nurses, in his obedience 
to his father’s will, in his kindness to his servants, in his gentle 
endurance of a painful death, and in the joy with which he greets 
the virgin huntress when she comes to visit him, Euripides has 
firmly traced the ideal of a guileless, tranquil manhood. Ilippol- 
ytus among the ancients was the Paladin of chastity, the Perci- 
val of their romance. Nor is any knight of mediasval legend 
more true and pure than he. Hippolytus first comes upon the 
stage with a garland of wild flowers for Artemis : 

Lady, for thee this garland have I woven 
Of wilding flowers plucked from an unshorn meadow, 

Where neither shepherd dares to feed his flock, 

Nor ever scythe hath swept, but through the mead 
Unshorn in spring the bee pursues her labors. 

And maiden modesty with running rills 
Waters the garden. Sweet queen, take my crown 
To deck thy golden hair : my hand is holy. 

To me alone of men belongs this honor, 

To be with thee and answer when thou speakest; 

Yea, for I hear thy voice but do not see thee. 

So may 1 end my life as 1 began. 
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Even in tliis bald translation some of the fresh morning feeling, 
as of cool fields and living waters, and pure companionship and a 
heart at peace, transpires. Throughout the play, in spite of the 
usual Euripidean blemishes of smart logic-chopping and pragmati- 
cal sententiousness, this impression is maintained. Ilippolytus 
moves through it with the athletic charm that belongs to such 
sbitues as that of Meleager and his dog in the Vatican. At the 
end the young hero is carried from the sea-beach, mangled, and 
panting out his life amid intolerable pain and fever-thirst. Ilis 
lamentations are loud and deep as he calls on Death the healer. 
Then suddenly is he aware of the presence of Artemis : 

Oh, breath and perfume of the goddess ! Lo, 

1 feel thee even in torment, and am eased ! 

Here in this place is Artemis the queen. 

Tlie scent of the forest coolness has been blown upon him. 
His death will now be calm. 

A. Poor man ! she is ; the goddess thou most loved. 

II. Seest thou me, lady, in what plight I lie ? 

A. I see thee ; but 1 mxiy not drop a tear. 

// Thou hast no huntsman and no servant now. 

A. Nay, truly, since thou diest, dear my friend. 

IL No gi-ooiu, no guardian of thy sculptured shrine. 

A. ’Twas Kupris, the arch-6end, who wrought this woe. 

H, Ah, me ! Now know 1 what god made me die. 

A. Shorn of her honor, vexed with thy chaste life. 

H. Three of us her one spite — behold ! hath slain. 

A. Thy father, and his wife, and thirdly thee. 

H. Yea, and 1 therefore mourn my sire's ill hap. 

A. Snared was he by u goddess's deceit. 

H. Oh I for your sorrow in this woe, my father ! 

T. Son ! I have perished : life has now no joy. 

//. I mourn this error more for you than me. 

7'. Would, son, I were a corpse instead of you. 

A. Stay ! for though earth and gloom encircle thee, 
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Not even thus the anger unavenged 
Of Kupris shall devour at will thy body : 

For I, with my own hand, to pay for thee, 

Will pierce of men him whom she mostly dotes on, 
With these inevitable shafts. But thou, 

As guerdon for thine anguish, shalt henceforth 
Gain highest honors in Troezenian land, 

My gift. Unwedded maids before their bridals 
Shall shear their locks for thee, and thou forever 
Shalt reap the harvest of unnumbered tears. 

Yea, and for aye, with lyre and song the virgins 
Shall keep thy memory ; nor shall Phtedra’s love 
For thee unnamed fall in oblivious silence. 

But thou, 0 son of aged iEgeus, take 
Thy child within thy arms and cherish him ; 

For without guile thou slewest him, and men. 
When the gods lead, may well lapse into error. 
Thee too I counsel ; hate not thy own father, 
Hippolytus : ’twas fate that ruined thee. 


Thus Artemis reconciles father and son. Hippolytus dies slow- 
ly in the arms of Theseus, and the play ends. The appearance of 
the goddess, as a lady of transcendent power more than as a di- 
vine being — her vindictive hatred of Aphrodite, and the moral 
that she draws about the fate by which Hippolytus died and The- 
seus sinned, arc all thoroughly Euripidean. Not so would -^]schy- 
lus the theologian, or Sophocles the moralist, have dealt with the 
conclusion of the play. But neither would have drawn a more 
touching picture. 

The following scene from the opening of the Orestes may be 
taken as a complete specimen of the manner of Euripides when 
working pathos to its highest pitch, and when desirous of intro- 
ducing into mythic history the realities of common life. Electra 
appears as the devoted sister ; Orestes as the invalid brother ; the 
Chorus are somewhat importunate, but, at the same time, sym- 
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pathetic visitors. This extract also serves to illustrate the Eurip- 
idean habit of mingling lyrical dialogue with the more regular 
Iambic in passages which do not exactly correspond to the Com- 
mos of the elder tragedians, but which require highly wrought ex- 
pression. Helen has just left Electra. As the wife of Menelaus 
walks away, the daughter of Agamemnon follows her with her 
eyes, and speaks thus : 

El. 0 nature ! what a curse art thou ’mid men — 

Yea, and a safeguard to the nobly-tempered ! 

her fitiger at Helm. 

See how she snipped the tips of her long hair. 

Saving its beauty ! She’s the same woman still. — 

May the gods hate thee fc»r the ruin wrought 
Oil me, on him, on Hellas ! Woe is me ! 

[Sees the Chorus advancing. 
Here ooine my friends again with lamentations, 

To join their wails with mine : they’ll drive him far 
From placid slumber, and will waste mine eyes 
With weeping when I see my brother mad. 

[ S/k'aking to the Chorus. 

0 dearest maidens, tread with feet of wool ; 

Come softly, make no rustling, raise no cry : 

For though your kindness be right dear to me. 

Yet to wake him will work me tlouble mischief. 

[ The Chorus mters. 

Ch. Softly, softly ! let your tread 
Fall upon the ground like snow ! 

Every sound be dumb and dead : 

Breathe and speak in murmurs low ! 

El. Further from the couch, I pray you ; further yet, and yet away ! 

Ch. Even so, dear maid, you set* that I obey. 

M. Ah, my friend, speak softly, slowly. 

Like the sighing of a rush. 

Ch. See I speak and answer lowly 
With a stealthy smothered bush. 
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El Tlmt is right ; come hither now ; come boldly forward to my side ; 
Come, and say what need hath brought you : for at length with watch- 
ing tried, 

Lo, he sleeps, and on the pillow spreads his limbs and tresses wide. 
Ch. How is he ? Dear lady, say : 

Let us hear your tale, and know 
Whether you have joy to-day. 

Whether sorrow brings you low. 

El He is breathing still, but slightly groaning in his slcHjp alway. 

Ch, 0 poor man ! but tell us plainer what you say. 

El Hush ! or you will scare the pleasant 
Sleep that to his eyelid brings 
Brief oblivion of the present. 

Ch. Ah, thrice w'retched race that springs 

Burdened with the god-sent curses of abhorred deeds ! 

El. Ah, me : 

Guilty was the voice of Phoebus, when enthroned for prophecy, 

He decreed my mothcris murder — mother murdered guiltily ! 

Ch. Look you, lady, on his bed, 

How he gently stirs and sighs t 
El Woe is me ! His sleep hath fled, 

Frightened by your noisy cries ! 

Ch. Nay ; I thought he sleeping lay. 

El Hence, I bid you, hence away 

From the bedside, from the house ! 

Cease your noise ; 

Subdue your voice ; 

Stay not here to trouble us ! 

Ch. He is sleeping, and you rightly caution ua. 

El Holy mother, mother Night ! 

Thou who sheddest sleep on every wearied wight! 

Arise from Erebus, arise 
With plumy pinions light: 

Hover o’er the house of Atreus ; and upon our aching eyes, 

Wearied with woe, 

With grief brought low, 

Solace bring ’mid miseries. 
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Silence ! Husb ! what noise was this ? 

Can you ne’er your tongue restrain, 

And allow soft slumber’s kiss 
To refresh his fevered brain ? 

Ch. Tell me, lady, what the close 
Of his grief is like to be ? 

El. Death. Nought else will end his woes. 

Lo, he fasts continually. 

Ch. Alas ! Alas ! his fate is sure. 

EL By the promise to make pure 

Hands a mother’s life-blood stained, 

Phoebus brought 

Woo, and wrought 

All the grief that we have gained. 

Ch. Just it was to slay the slayer; yet the deed with crime wa 
fraught. 

El. Thou art dead : oh, thou art dead, 

Mother, who didst bear me I mother, who didst shed 
A father’s blood, and slay 
The children of thy beii ! 

We are dying, we are dying, like the dead, and weak as they : 

For thou art gone, 

And I am wan. 

Weeping, sighing night and day ! 

Look upon me, friends, behold 
IIow my withered life must run. 

Childless, homeless, sad and cold, 

Comfortless beneath the sun. 

Ch. Come hither, maid Electra, to the couch : 

Lest haply he should breathe his life away 
Unheeded : 1 like not this deep dead languor. 

[ Ortate» wakes 

Or. O soothing sleep ! dear friend ! best nurse of sickness ! 

How sweetly came you in my hour of need. 

Blest Lethe of all woes, how wise you are, 

How worthy of the prayers of wretched men ! 

Whence came I to this place ? How journeyed I ? 

1 cannot think : my former mind is vanished. 
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El, 0 dearest, how hath your sleep gladdened me ! 

Say, can I help to soothe or raise your body V 
Or, Yes, take me, take me : with your kind hands wipe 
The foam of fever from my lips and eyes. 

EL Sweet is this service to me ; 1 am glad 
To soothe my brother with a sister^s hand. 

Or, Support me with your breast, and fan my forehead ; 

Brush the loose hair : I scarce can see for sickness. 

El. Poor head ! How rough and tangled arc the curls, 

How haggard is your face with long neglect ! 

Or, Now lay me back upon the bed again : 

When the fit leaves me, I am weak and helpless. 

El. Yea ; and the couch is some relief in sickness, 

A sorry friend, but one that must be borne with. 

Or. Raise me once more upright, and turn my body : 

Sick men are hard to please, through wayward weakness. 

El. How would you like to put your feet to earth ? 

Tis long since you stood up ; and change is pleasant. 

Or. True : for it gives a show of seeming health ; 

And shows are good, although there be no substance. 

[ Or&tcK changes his posture and sits at ease. 
El. Now listen to me, dearest brother mine. 

While the dread Furies leave you space to think. 

Or. What have you new to say ? Good news will cheer me ; 

But of whaPs bad I have enough already. 

El. Menelaus is here, your father’s brother : 

His ships are safely moored in Nauplia. 

Or. What ! Has he come to end your woes and mine ? 

He is our kinsman and our father’s debtor. 

.fi?. He has : and this is surety for my words — 

Helen hath come with him from Troy, is here. 

Or. If heaven had saved but him, he’d now be happier : 

But with his wife, he brings a huge curse home. 

JS7. Yea : Tyndareus begat a brood of daughters 
Marked out for obloquy, a shame through Hellas. 

Or. Be you, then, other than the bad ; you can : 

Make not fine speeches, but be rightly minded ! 

[As he epeakSf he becomes excited. 
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El, Ah me, my brother ! your eyes roll and tremble — 

One moment sane, and now swift frenzy fires you ! 

[ Orestes 9ipeak» to phaniovM in the air. 
Or, Mother, I sue to thee : nay, mother, hound not 
Those blood'faced, snake-encircled women on me ! 

There ! There ! See there— close by they bound upon me ! 

El. Stay, wretched brother; start not from the bed ! 

For nought you see of what seems clear and certain. 

Or, O Phoebus ! They will slay me, those dog-faced, 

Fierce-eyed, infernal ministers, dread goddesses] 

El, I will not leave you ! but with woven arms 
Will stay you from the direful spasm-throes. 

[Orestee hurls Electra from him. 
Or, Let go ! Of my damned Furies thou art one, 

That with thy grip wouldst hale me down to hell I 
El. Ah, woe is me ! what succor shall 1 find. 

Seeing the very gods conspire against us ? 

Or, Give me my bow and arrows, Phcebus* gift. 

Wherewith Apollo bade me fight the fiends, 

If they should scare me with wild-eyed delirium. 

Some god shall feel the fury of man^s hand. 

Unless ye vanish forth from out my sight ! 

[He threaJUns the phantoms. 
Hear ye not ! See yc not the feathery wings 
Of swift, sure-striking shafts, ready to flutter ? 

Hat Ha! 

Why linger here ? Go, sweep with outspread pinions 
The windy sky ! Hence, and complain of Phoebus ! 

Woe’s me ! 

[Recovering his reason again. 
Why waste I breath, wearying my lungs in vain ? 

Where am I ? From my bed how leaped 1 — when ? 

^Midmost the waves once more I see fair weather. 

Sister, why weep you ? Wherefore veil your head ? 

I blush to see you partner of my woe. 

Blush that a girl should suffer in my sickness. 

Nay, do not pine thus, bowed beneath my burden-— 
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All mine ; — you said but yea, Hwas I who shed 
Our mother^s blood : but Loxias I blame, 

Who urging me to most unholy deeds 
Helped me with words, in act availed me nothing. 

Yea, and I think my sire, if, face to face, 

I asked him — is it right to slay my mother ? 

Would lengthen many prayers, beseeching me 
Never to draw my sword on her who bare me. 

Seeing he might not see the sun again, 

And I am doomed to bear this weight of horrors. — 

But now unveil your face again, dear sister. 

And cease from weeping — even though we be 

Ringed round with sorrows. When you see me downcast, 

Soothe you my terror and my frenzied soul — 

Soothe and caress me ; yea, and when you moan, 

Tis mine to stay and comfort as I can : 

For these kind services of friends are fair, 

But, dear, sad sister, go into the house, 

And give your watchful eyes to sleep, and rest ; 

Take food, and with fair water bathe yourself. 

For think, if you should fail me, if by watching 
You take some sickness, then weVe lost : ’tis you, 

You only, are my help ; all else is vanished. 

El. Not so. With you to die I choose, with you 
To live : it is all one ; for if you perish. 

What shall I do — a woman ? How shall I, 

Brotherless, friendless, fatherless, alone, 

Live on ? Nay, if you ask it, I will do 
Your will : but, brother, rest you on your bed ; 

Nor take the terror and the startling fear 
For more than phantoms : stay upon the couch. 

For though one is not sick, and only seems, 

Yet is this pain and weariness to mortals.*’ 


Thh scene, for variety of motive and effect, is not excelled by 
any passage in ancient tragedy. The scope which it afforded 
for impressive acting must have been immense, though it is dilB* 
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cult to understand how the fixed masks and conventional dresses 
of the Greek stage could have been adapted to the violent and 
frequent changes of mood exhibited by Orestes. Adequately to 
render the effect of the lyrical dialogue between Electra and the 
Chorus is very difficult. I have attempted to maintain in some 
degree the antistropliic pauses, and by the use of rhyme to hint 
how very near the tragedy of tlie Greeks approached, in scenes 
like this, to the Italian opera. The entrance of the Chorus sing- 
ing “ Silence’’ can only be i)aralleled by passages in which the 
spies or conspirators of Rossini or Mozart appear upon the stage, 
whispering “ Zitto I Zitto!” to the sound of subdu(^d music. In 
the same way Elcctra’s impassioned apostrophe to Night must 
have been the subject of an elaborate aria. 

The scene which I have translated from tlic Orestes suggests 
the remark that many Euripidean plays were in fact melodramas. 
This is true, in a .special sense, of the Troades^ which must have 
owed its ifitercst as an acted drama to the music and the mise en 
scene. It is also worthy of notice that a fair proportion of our 
extant tragedies are what the Germans call Lusispieh. That is to 
say, they have no proper tragic ending, and the element of trag- 
edy contained in them consists of perils escaped by the chief act- 
ors. Thus the Helena and the Jphigenia hi Tnuris have a joy- 
ful climax. The Orestes closes with a reconciliation of all parties, 
hurriedly effected, that reminds us of a modern comedy. The 
Ion is brought to a satisfactory conclusion. The apotheosis of 
Iphigenia in her play at Aulis eliminates the tragic element, 
though, regarded as the first part of an eminently tragic series 
and read by the light of the Eleetfa^ this play may be regarded as 
the prologue to a mighty drama of crime and retribution. The 
Alcestis is now universally and rightly classed among the plays of 
a semi-satyric character; and the AtiAromache is not a genuine 
tragedy, since the death of Neoptolemus is episodical and has 
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little to do with the previous action. Tn all these plays the key- 
note is struck by the Greek phrase /ifrajSoXr;, whicli signified a 
revolution brought about within the limits of a certain situation. 
This probably attracted Euripides to the class of drama in ques- 
tion, since it enabled him to deal freely with character and to 
concentrate his attention upon the working out of striking inci- 
dents. From this point of view the Andromache is so important 
that it deserves more than a passing notice. The peculiar faculty 
and the prevailing faults of the poet are alike illustrated in its 
scenes — his fine and sharp character-making in the chief person- 
ages, his powx‘i*ful rhetoric and subtle special-pleading, his acute 
remarks on politics and domestic relations, no less than his wilful 
neglect of dramatic unity and wanton carelessness of construc- 
tion. Viewed in one light, the Andromache is a bitter satins 
upon the Spartan type of character, exemplified in the cruel Iler- 
mione and the treacherous Menclaus. From yet another stand- 
point of criticism it may be regarded as a dramatic essay on the 
choice of wives and the economy of the household. Thus the 
political and social theorist overlays the artist proper in this play ; 
and yet the language is so brilliant, the pathos is so telling, and 
the lyrical episodes are so musical that we understand its popular- 
ity among the ancients. At the opening of the drama, Androm- 
ache, who has taken sanctuary at Phthia in the shrine of Thetis, 
describes the misery of her situation as bondwoman and concu- 
bine to Neoptolemus. Though warmly attached to herself and 
the father of her son Molossus, he has recently married Hermio- 
ne, the Spartan princess. Thus the true subject of the play is set 
before us; for if the Andromache has any unity of conception, 
we must find it in the “ nuptial choice ” of Neoptolemus, who, af- 
ter bringing discord into his household by the jealousy of two 
women, eventually meets his death as an indirect consequence of 
this domestic folly. The elegiac lamentations of the Trojan prin* 
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cess and the tender remonstrances of the Cliorns, which follow 
the prologue, arc among the most melodious passages of poetry 
in Euripides. Then the action begins. Neoptolcrnus is away at 
Delphi, llermionc and her father, Menelaus, remain at home, and 
use the opportunity for persecuting Andromache. In a long 
and agitating scene with Ilermione, the heroine shows that she 
remains a noble lady, of untamed and royal soul, in spite of slav- 
ery. She disregards all threats, and maintains her station at the 
altar, whither she has fled for safety. One menace only makes 
her flinch. It is that violence may be done to her child Molos- 
sus, if she will not move. Now Menelaus enters, and the alterca- 
tions are repeated, all tending to the same point of proving the 
odiousness of the Spartan character and the dignity of Androm- 
ache. Meanwhile our interest in her misfortunes is gradually 
heightened; and we tremble for her when at last Menelaus per- 
suades her to leave the sanctuary by assuring her that the only 
way of saving Molossiis is to sacrifice her own life. At this point 
the pathos of the situation becomes truly Euripidcan. We have 
the spectacle of a tender and helpless mother in the power of 
a merciless tyrant, obligt'd to give her own life for her son, not 
shrinking from the sacrifice, but dreading to leave him unprotect- 
ed to his future fate amid unkindly aliens. She rises from the 
altar; and no sooner is she in the hands of Menelaus, than he 
tells her that his promises were fraudulent. Molossus will be 
butchered after all. Then follows a great scene of high-wrought 
feeling. Andromaclic and Molossus are kneeling before MenQ- 
laus praying for their lives, when Pelcus, the aged grandfather of 
Neoptolcinus, appears and stays the execution. Euripides has 
drawn the character of Peleus with something of the heat and 
fury of the Sophoclcan Teiresias. The old king does not spare 
Menelaus, but makes his tongue a scourge to flay him w ith invec- 
tive. The end of the struggle is that Peleus conveys Andromache 
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and the boy safely away ; and during the rest of the drama we 
hear nothing of them. Meantime llermione, who, in contrast to 
Andromache’s noble firmness and womanhood, is the type of im- 
potentia, as quick to self-abandonment as she was blind in selfish 
cruelty, begins to reflect upon her husband’s anger. What will 
he say and do if he returns and hears of her intention with re- 
gard to Andromache ? She is only just prevented from commit- 
ting suicide, and lies sunk in contemptible remorse, when a new 
actor appears upon tlie scene. It is Orestes, to whom Herrnio- 
ne had been affianced at Argos. Tlic treacherous Menelaus pre- 
ferred to give her to a more fortunate and respectable husband ; 
but Orestes has a mind to wed her still, and has resolved to mur- 
der Neoptolemus at Delphi because of the insult put upon him- 
self. He therefore' removes llermione from the palace, and de- 
parts for Delphi. Peleus is now left alone upon the stage, io 
hear of the murder of his grandson from a iriessenger, and to re- 
ceive instructions from Thetis as to the future of thi* realm of 
Phthia. It will be seen that the construction of this drama is 
defective, and that it has two separate ph»ts, the one relating to 
Andromache, the other to llermione and Orestes, wliicli arc only 
brought into artificial connection by the death of Neoptolemus. 
The speedy disappearance of Andromache from the scene, fol- 
lowed by the flight of Hermionc and the escape of Menelaus to 
Sparta, leaves Peleus, who is only an accessory character, to bear 
the whole burden of the climax. Thus the Andromache lacks both 
internal and external unity, the unity of subject and form. Of ma- 
terial it has plenty, whether we regard the resolutions of fortune 
effected for the chief actors, or the variety of incidents, or the rich- 
ness of reflective sentences, or the introduction of new “ business” 
to sustain the flagging interest of the spectatoi's. As a drama, it 
is second-rate. As a machine for the exhibition of specifically Eu 
ripidean qualities, it must rank high among the extant tragedies. 
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The Iphigenia in A allde.^ the Electra^ the Orestes.^ and the Iph- 
igmia in Tauris might be called the Euripidean Oresteia, since 
cS^ch of these plays treats that portion of the Atridan story which 
-dEschylus had handled in his three dramas. We miss the final 
purification of the hero, and have to infer the climax from the 
allusions of the Andromache^ where, it may be said in passing, 
the noble type of his character, maintained without interruption 
in the Electra, the Orestes^ and the Tauric Iphigenia^ is deformed 
by a savagery and guile that must have been repellent even to a 
Greek audience. In the Electra Euripides comes immediately 
and without doubt consciously into competition with both jjEs- 
chylus and Sophocles. Like Sophocles, he has painted Electra as 
of harder nature than her brother. When Orestes, before engag- 
ing in his mother’s murder, shows signs of yielding to his filial 
feeling and expresses a cUmbt about the oracle, she, like Lady 
Macbeth, reanimates his wavewng courage with argument and 
taunt. But Euripides seems to liave felt that it was unnatural in 
the Sophoclean drama to represent both brother and sister as un- 
terrified by conscience after the successful issue of their plot. 
The lyrical dialogue between Orestes and Electra, when he re- 
turns with their mother’s blood upon his hands and sword, is 
both terribly true to nature and dramatically striking. It needs 
the appearance of the Dioscuri to confinn them in the faith that 
they had done a righteous, heaven-appointed deed of justice. By 
this touch Euripides proved his determination to bring even the 
most mysterious of legends within the pale of ordinary human 
experience. The situation in which he places Electra at the 
opening of the play, outcast from her father’s palace and wedded 
to a farmer, ragged in attire and obliged to do the hard work of 
her household, is another and perhaps a less justifiable instance 
of his realism. The stirring of compassion by the exhibition of 
uiateriid misery was one of the points urged against him by Ar- 
il.— 6 
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istophanes; nor is it possible to feel tliat Eloctra’s squalor adds 
anything essential to her tragedy. We may, however, be thank- 
ful to the poet for the democratic ideal of good manners and true 
chivalry, irrespective of blood and accidental breeding, which he 
has painted in his portrait of Electra’s husband.* Not contented 
with thus varying the earlier outlines of the legend, Euripides in 
more than one passage directs a covert criticism against his pred- 
ecessors. He shows that the tests of his identity offered by Ores- 
tes to Electra in the plays of ^iCschyhis and Sophocles were in- 
sufficient, and that the murder of ('lytemnestra in her palace, 
surrounded by the guard of a royal household, was improbable. 
The new motives invented by him for the recognition of Orestes 
and for the withdrawing of the queen to a place wdiere she could 
be conveniently despatched are highly ingenious. Y<^t in the 
latter circumstance, what he gained in realism he lost in dramatic 
effect ; for it was an incident of appalling terror that Clytemnes- 
tra and her paramour should be smitten in those very recesses of 
the palace where they had slaughtered Agamemnon, beneatli the 
influence of those domestic Furies who, like an infenial revel, oc- 
cupied the house of Atreus until all the guilty blood was shed. 
Throughout the Electra we feel that we are in the presence of a 
critical, realistic, and at the same time romantic, poet, who has 
embroidered the old material of heroic story with modern casu- 
istry, and has been w orking less with a view to producing a mas- 
terpiece of art than with the object of asserting his ingenuity 
within the narrow field of an exhausted legend. Had we not the 
Cho'ephorce and the Sophoclean Electra for standards of compari- 
son, it is possible that we might do simpler justice to the creative 
power of “ sad Electra’s poet ” in this drama. As it is, we can 
hardly refrain from treating it as a triumph of skill and reflec- 
tive ability, rather than as a potent work of original genius. 

* Notice especially the speech of Orestes, line SC'?. 
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The Orestes lies open to even more stringent criticism. The 
whole conclusion, consisting of the burning of the palace at Ar- 
gos, the apotheosis of Helen, the lamentations of the Phr}^gian 
slave, and the betrothal of direst enemies above the ruins of their 
ancestral home, is more comic than tragic, and almost justifies the 
theory that Euripides intended it to be a parody of some contem- 
porary drama. This portion of the play, moreover, is a melo- 
drama, and joins on to the first part by a merely formal link. 
Such interest as the Orestes possesses, after tlie beautiful opening 
scene, centres in the heroic friendship of Pylades, who sustains 
the hero in his suffering and defends him from the angry folk 
of Argos. It is far otherwise with the Taiirk Iphigeyiia. Here 
Euripides comes into no competition with JKschylus or Sopho- 
cles ; for he has handled a legend outside the sphere of their 
known plays. It is one eminently suited to his powers, involv- 
ing the description of romantic scenery, the recognition of broth- 
er by sister in circumstances of deep pathos and extreme improb- 
ability, the contest of the most powerful natural feelings, and in 
the last place, the exliibition of dangers impending upon all the 
chief personages and only avoided by a thoroughly Euripidean 
fraud. None of the plots invented by Euripides are so nicely 
finished or so rich in incident as this; and yet there is nothing 
mechanical in its construction. Few of liis plays have choral 
passages to match the yearnings of the captive maidens for their 
home in Hellas or the praise of young Apollo throned by Zeus 
for prophecy beneath Parnassus. Few again are richer or more 
truthful in their presentation of emotions — the exquisite delicacy 
of a sister’s affection, the loyalty of friends, and the passionate 
outpouring of a brother’s love. Something in the savage circum- 
stances of the play, the sombre Tauric scenery, the dreadful rites 
of Artemis, to whom Iphigenia has been bound, and the watch- 
ful jealousy of her barbarian king, enhances the beautiful human- 
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ity of those three Greeks, burdened with sucli weight of sorrows 
on a foreign shore, haunted by memories of a father’s cruelty, 
a mother’s infidelity, pursued by the Furies of a righteous but 
abominable deed, yet none the less enjoying for one moment in 
the midst of pain and peril the pure pleasures of companionship. 
The chorus of Hellenic captives maintains an undercurrent of sad 
music that still further helps to heighten and interpret the situ- 
ation. It is only at the last, when the knot of the situation has 
to be cut, that our sympathy begins to fail us. Thoas, though a 
barbarian, had been generous and kind. Yet Iphigenia em[)loys 
a heartless device for escaping from his hands with the sacred im- 
age of the Tauri in her possession ; nor does she feel a moment’s 
pang of remorse for the pain she is inflicting or for the lies she 
has employed to serve her purpose. It may indeed be said gen- 
erally that Euripides justified the Aristophanic reproach of mean- 
ness by his too frequent employment of tricks and subterfuges. 
These are so distasteful to modem feeling that we are glad to 
know that even a Greek critic regarded them as faulty. With 
Iphigenia’s treason against Thoas we might compare IJ cion’s plot 
for deceiving Theoclymenus, the insidious attack of Orestes upon 
Ncoptolemus at Delphi, the capture of Helen and Hermione by 
Orestes and Pylades at Argos, and Agamemnon’s incredibly base 
lure to Clytemnestra and Iphigenia before Aulis. It is scarcely 
a defence of Euripides to ui^c that the gods themselves, as in the 
case of the Tauric Iphigenia, sanction these deceptions. This 
only makes the matter worse, and forces us to choose between 
two hypotheses — either that Euripides sought to bring the old 
religion into contempt, or that he used its morality for merely 
theatrical purposes to justify the romantic crimes of his heroes. 
The latter seems the more probable theory ; for it is clear in some 
most eminent examples that he has treated a deeply immoral le- 
gend for the sake of its admirable artistic capabilities. This is 
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undoubtedly the ease with the /on, which presents a marvellous 
tale of human suffering, adventure, crime, and final felicity, de- 
pendent in all its details upon the fraud of a deity. Without do- 
ing justice to the masterly construction of the plot, the beautiful 
poetry, and the sustained intf^rest of the /on, it may be allowed 
me here to dwell for one moment on its morality. Pheebus be- 
gets the boy Ion by a rape upon Creusa, and steals the boy away 
from Athens to Delphi. The mother is left to bewail not her 
shame only, but the loss of her son. In course of time she mar- 
ries Xuthus and is cliildless. They go together to Delphi to in- 
quire of the oracle ; and here Xuthus is lyingly informed that 
Ion is the son of his youthful years. Rage and jealousy impel 
Creusa, on hearing this news, to poison Ion. She fails, and Ion 
in revenge attempts to murder her. The danger of Creusa at last 
forces Phmbus to reveal the truth through the mouth of Athene, 
who tells the queen that Ion is really her lost son, the offspring 
of Apollo’s crime. Xuthus happens to be absent during this dis- 
closure, and the goddess advises Creusa to keep the real tnith to 
herself, since the good man already supposes Ion to bo his own 
child, and will consequently treat him like a son. Stripped of its 
dramatic ornaments, its wonderful scene-painting, pathetic situa- 
tions, unexpected recognitions, sudden catastrophes, accidents and 
dangers and adventures, this is the plain legend of the Ion ; and 
a less ethical story of the gods could scarcely be found among 
those which Plato criticised in the Republic, 

It is time to return from this digression once more to the plays 
which deal wdth Orestes. In them Euripides painted a virtue dear 
in its heroic aspect to the Greeks and celebrated in many of their 
legends, but which had not frequently been made the subject of 
dramatic presentation. The character of Pylades as the perfect 
comrade, fierce as a tiger and cunning as a fox against his foes, 
but tender as a woman to his suffering friend, willing to face all 
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dangers in common with Orestes, enduring for his sake the oblo- 
quy of the world and the mysterious taint of religious impuri- 
ty, refusing to live in his death and contending with him for the 
right to die, must be accepted as a masterpiece of creative power. 
There is nothing in common between Pylades and the confidant 
of modem tragedy — that alter ego or shadow of the hero’s self, 
who dogs his path and reflects his sentiments. Pylades has a 
distinctly separate personality ; in the Orestes, when Electra and 
her brother have abandoned hope, he takes the initiative and sug- 
gests the scheme that saves them. Yet none the less is sympathy 
the main point in his character. Euripides wrote nothing more 
touching than the description of his help afforded to Orestes in 
the council of the Argives, nothing more sublime than the con- 
test between the two comrades in the Tauric Iphtgenia, when it 
is a question which of them should stay and by his own death 
save his friend for Hellas. Had the Athenians thus always thought 
of friendship, or had they learned the enthusiasm of its ideal from 
Euripides, they might indeed have bequeathed a new chivalry to 
the world. The three tragedies in which Pylades plays a prom- 
inent part, the Electra, Orestes, and Tauric Iphlgenia, are store- 
houses of the noblest sentiments and deepest truths about heroic 
friendship. 

It is hard, while still beneath the overshadowing presence of so 
great a master as Euripides, to have patience with the critics and 
the scholars who scorn him— critics who cannot comprehend him, 
scholars who have not read him since they were at school. De- 
cadence ! is their cry. Yet what would they have? Would they 
ask for a second Sophocles, or a revived JSschylus ? That being 
clearly impossible, beyond all scope of wish, why will they not be 
satisfied with beauty as luminous as that of a Greek statue or a 
Greek landscape, with feeling as profound as humanity itself, and 
with wisdom musical as is Apollo’s lute ?” These are the qual* 
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itics of a groat poet, and we contend that Euripides possesses 
them in an eminent degree. It is false criticism, surely, to do as 
Schlegcl, Muller, and Bunsen have successively done ^ — to measure 
Euripides by the standard of the success of his predecessors, or to 
ransack his plays for illustrations of pet dramatic theories, and 
then, because he will not bear these tests, to refuse to see his own 
distinguished merits. It would sometimes seem as if our nature 
were exhausted by its admiration of a Sophocles or a Shakespeare. 
There is no enthusiasm left for Euripides and Fletcher. 

Euripides, j\ftcr all is said, incontestably displays the quality of 
radiancy. On this I should be willing to base a portion of his 
claim to rank as a great poet. An admirer of ^Eschylus or Soph- 
ocles miglit affirm that neither -^Eschylus nor Sophocles chose to 
use their art for the display of thrilling splendor. However that 
may be, Euri})idcs, alone of Greeks, with the exception of Aris- 
topliancs, entered the fairyland of diizzling fancy which Calderon 
and Shakespeare and Fletcher trod. The Bacckw^ like tlic Birdsy 
proves what otherwise we might have hardly known, that there 
lacked not Greeks for whom the Tempest and A Midsummer- 

♦ Goethe was very severe on the critics who could not appreciate Euripides : 
“ To feel and respect a great personality, one must be something one’s self. 
All those who denied the sublime to Euripides were either poor wretches in- 
capable of comprehending such sublimity, or shameless charlatans, who, by 
their presumption, wished to make more of themselves, and really did make 
more of themselves, than they were” (Eckermann’s Cwiverttatiom of Ghethe^ 
English ed., vol. ii. p. 377). In another place he indicates the spirit in which 
ai»y adverse criticism of Euripides should be attempted : “ A poet whom Soc- 
rates called his friend, whom Aristotle lauded, whom Menander admired, and 
for whom Sophocles and the city of Athens put on mourning on hearing of 
his death, must certainly have been something. If a modern man like Schle- 
gel must pick out faults in so great an ancient, he ought only to do it upon 
his knees ” («6., vol. i. p. 878). Again {ih , vol. i. p. 260), he energetically com- 
bats the opinion that Euripides had caused the decline of Greek tragedy. 
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Nighfs Dream would have been intelligible. Meanwhile, in mak- 
ing any estimate of the merits of Euripides, it would be unfair to 
omit mention of the enthusiasm felt for him by contemporaries 
and posterity. Mr. Browning, in the beautiful monument which 
he has erected to the fame of Euripides, has chosen for poetical 
treatment the well-known story of Athenians rescued from cap- 
tivity by recitation of the verses of their poet.* ^ There is no rea- 
son to doubt a story which attests so strongly to the acceptation 
in which Euripides w^as held at large among the Greeks. Socra- 
tes, again, visited the theatre on the occasion of any representa- 
tion of his favorite’s plays. By the new comedians, Menander and 
Philemon, Euripides was regarded as a divine miracle. Tragedy 
and comedy, so dissimilar in their origins, had approximated to a 
coalition ; tragedy losing its religious dignity, comedy (juitting its 
obscene though splendid personalities; both meeting on the com- 
mon ground of daily life. In the decadence of Greece it was not 
.iEschylus and Aristophanes, but Euripides and Menandt^r, who 
were learned and read and quoted. The colossal theosophemes 
of -^schylus called for profound reflection ; the Titanic jokes of 
Aristophanes taxed the imagination to its utmost stretch. But 
Euripides “ the human, with his droppings of warm tears,” gen- 
tly touched and soothed the heart. Menander with his facile wis- 
dom flattered the intellect of worldly men. The sentences of 
both were quotable at large and fit for all occasions. They were 
not too great, too lofty, too profound for the paths of common 

* Sec Bala\istion’ft Adventure. Since this cliaptcr was first published, Mr. 
Browning has still further enforced his advocacy of Kuripides by Aristopha- 
nes’ Apology^ and a version of the Hernden FnrenHy while the great tragic poet 
has found a stanch defender from the carping criticasters of the Sclilegel 
school in Mr. Mabaffy. That excellent scholar and accomplished student of 
antiquity has recently published a little book on Euripides ( Clamced Writersy 
edited by J. R. Green, “Euripides.” Macmillan. 1879). 
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life* We have lost Menander, alas ! but we still possess Euripi- 
des. It seems a stranj^e iiej^lect of ffood gifts to shut our ears to 
his pathetic melodies and ringing eloquence — because, forsooth, 
^Eschylus and Sophocles had the advantage of preceding him, 
and were superior artists in the bloom and heyday of the young 
world’s prime. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FRAGMENTS OF JSSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND EURJP 

WES. 

Alexandrian and Byzantine Anthologies. — Titles of the Lost Plays of iEschy- 
lus. — ^The Lycurgeia , — The Trilogy on the Story of Achilles. — The Geog- 
raphy of the PrometJieiut Unbound , — Gnomic Character of the Sophoclean 
Fragments. — Providence, Wealth, Love, Marriage, Mouniing. — What is 
True of the Sophoclean is still more True of the Euripidean Fragments. 
— Mutilated Plays. — P^uxethon, Erec/U/u^iS, Anliojte^ Daunt. — Goethe’s 
Restitution of the PfukMhon . — Passage on Greek Athletes in the Autoly- 
cm. — Love, Women, Marriage, Domestic Affection, Children. — Death. — 
Stoical Endurance. — Justice and the Punishment of Sin. — Wealth. — 
Noble Birth. — Heroism. — Miscellaneous Gnomic Fragments. — The Pop- 
ularity of Euripides. 

It is diflScult to treat the fragments of .^schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides otherwise than as a golden treasury of saws and 
maxims compiled by Alexandrian and Byzantine Greeks, for 
whom poetic beauty was of less value than sententious wisdom. 
The tragic scope and the aesthetic handling of the fables of their 
lost plays can scarcely be conjectured from such slight hints as 
we possess. Yet some light may be cast upon the w^schylean 
method by observing the titles of his dramas. We have, for ex- 
ample, the names of a complete tetralogy upon the legend of Ly- 
curgus. The FJdoniana, the Basaarids, and the Young Men con- 
stituted a connected series of plays — a Lycurgeia, with Lycurguz 
for the satyric supplement. Remembering that -^chylus called 
his own tragedies morsels picked up from the great Homeric ban- 
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quet-table, we may conclude that this tetralogy set forth the Dio- 
nysian fable told by Diomede to Glaucus in the Iltad (vi. 131): 

No, for not Dryas’ son, Lycurgus strong. 

Who the divine ones fought, on earth lived long. 

He the nurse-nymphs of Dionysus scared 
Down the Nyseian steep, and the wild throng 
Their ritual things cast off, and maddening fared, 

Tom with his goad, like kine ; so vast a crime he dared. 

Yea, Dionysus, such a sight was there. 

Himself in fear sank down beneath the seas. 

And Thetis in her breast him quailing bare, 

At the man’s cry such trembling shook his knees. 

Then angered were the gods who live at ease. 

And Zeus smote blind Lycurgus, and he fell 
Loathed ere his day.* 

It appears that the titles of tlie three dramas composing the 
trilogy were taken from the Chorus. In the first play the Edo- 
nian Thracians, subjects of Lycurgus, formed the Chorus ; in the 
second, the Bassarids, or nurse-nymphs of Dionysus ; in the third, 
the youths whom the wine-god had persuaded to adopt his wor- 
ship. The subject of the first play was, therefore, the advent of 
Dionysus and his following in Thrace, and the victory of Lycur- 
gus over the new cult. The second set forth the captivity of the 
Bacchantes or Bassarids, together with the madness sent upon 
Lycurgus as a punishment for his resistance, whereby he was 
driven, according to post-Homeric versions of his legend, to the 
murder of his own son Dryas in a fit of fury. The third play 
carried on the subject by exhibiting the submission of Lycurgus 
to the god whom he had disowned and dishonored, and his death, 
at the hands of his own subjects, upon Mount Pangaeus. Thus 
the first Chorus was hostile to Dionysus ; the second was sym* 
* Worsley’s translation, I/iad, vol. i. p. 164 . 
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pathetic, though captive and impotent ; the third was triumphant 
in his cause. The artistic sequence of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis which the trilogy required, was developed through three 
moments in the life-drama of Lycurgus, and was typified in the 
changes of the choric sympathy, according to the law wliereby 
^schylus varied the form of his triple dramas and, at the same 
rime, immediately connected the Chorus with the passion of each 
piece. The tragic interest centred in the conflict of Lycurgus 
and the god, and the final solution was afforded by the submis- 
sion, though too late, of the protagonist’s will to destiny. It is 
probable that the satyric play of Lyc»r(;us represented the divine 
honors paid, after his death, to the old enemy, now become the 
satellite and subject of Dionysus, by pastoral folk and dwellers in 
the woodlands. The unification of obstinate antagonistic wills in 
the higher will of Zeus or Fate seems in all cases to have sup- 
plied jEschylus with the Versohnung tragedy required, and to 
have suggested the religious mfia/xrtc without which the Greek 
drama would have failed to point its lesson. Seen in this light, 
the Lycurgeia must have been a masterpiece only less sublime, 
and even more full, perliaps, of picturesque incidents, than the 
Promethean trilogy. The emotional complexion, if that phrase 
may be permitted, of each member of the trilogy was determined 
by the Chorus ; wherein we trace a signal instance of the riKschy- 
lean method. 

More even to be regretted than the Lycurgeia is a colossal lost 
trilogy to whicli the name of Tragic Iliad has been given. That 
-Eschylus should have frequently handled the subject-matter of 
the Iliad was natural ; and many titles of tragedies, quoted sin- 
gly, point to his preoccupation with the mythus of Achilles, It 
has, therefore, been conjectured, with fair show of reason, that 
the Myrmidons^ the Nereids^ and the Phrygians formed a triple 
drama. The first described the withdrawal of Achilles from the 
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war, the arming of Patroclus, and the grief which the son of 
Peleus felt for his friend’s deatli. No Greek tragedy, had it been 
preserved, would have been more precious than this. The second 
showed how Thetis comforted lier child, and procured fresh ar- 
mor for him frmn Hepluestus, and how Achilles slew Hector. In 
the third, Priam recovered the dead body of his son and buried 
it. Supposing the trilogy to have been constructed upon these 
outlines, it must liave resembled a gigantic history-play, in which, 
as in the lUad itself, the character of Achilles was sufficient to 
form the groundwork of a complicated poem. The theme, in 
other words, would have resembled those of the modern and ro- 
mantic dratna, rather than such as the elder Greek poets were in 
the habit of choosing. The Achilleis did not in any direct way 
illustrate the doctrine of Nemesis, or afford a tragic conflict be- 
tween the human will and fate. It owed its lustre to the radiant 
beauty of the hero, to the pathos of his love for Patroclus, to the 
sudden blazing forth of irrtisistiblc energy when sorrow' for the 
<lead had driven him to revenge, and to the traiujuillity succeeding 
tempest that dignified his generous compliance with the prayers 
of Priam. The trilogy comj)osed upon it must, tlierefore, like 
a Shakespearian play, have been a drama of character. The frag- 
ments of the Mynnidoim have already been pieced together in 
tlie essay on the Homeric Achilles.* From the Nereides notliing 
has survived except what may be gathereni from the inejigre rem- 
nants of the Ijatin version made of U by Attius. The Phrygians^ 
also called ''Eeropoc Xvrpa, contaiiH‘d a speech of pleading address- 
ed by Priam to the hero in his tent, of which the following is g 
relic : 

Kai TovQ BavttvraQ u 0e\eiQ tvfpyETtXv, 

rii yovv leaKovpyt'tv txH 

Kai prjre ^ai'pciv pyre XvirtiffOai irdpa. 

* See vol. i. pp. 91-128. 
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j^fiufv ye fikvroi J^e/ietrig iffO* vweprtpa 
Kai rov Bavovrog ij Siicri Trpdotjei Korov, * 

The trilogy of which the Prometheus Bound formed probably the 
middle play has been sufficiently discussed in the chapter on 
-/Eschylus.f It remains in this place only to notice that the gi- 
gantic geography of the poet received further illustration in the 
lost play of the Prometheus Unbound, “ Cette geographic ver- 
tigineuse/’ says Victor Hugo, “ est melee a une tragedie extraor- 
dinaire ou Ton entend des dialogues plus quMuimains and, in- 
verting this observation, we may add that the superhuman tnigedy 
of the Prometheis owed much of its grandeur to the soul-dilating 
prospect of the eailh’s map, outstretched before the far-seeing 
sufferer on the crags of Caucasus. 

Two other trilogies — a Danais, composed of the Egyptians^ 
the Suppliants^ and the Danaides ; and an CEdipodeia^ composed 
of Laius^ the Sphinx, and (Edipus — may be mentioned, though 
to recover their outlines with any certainty is now hopeless. For 
the rest, it must be enough to transcribe and to translate a few 
fragments of singular beauty. Here is an invocation uttered in 
his hour of anguish by Philoctetes to Death, the deliverer : 

Bdvare vaidv fit) fi aTifidvyg fioXe'iv * 
fiovog yap el <tv tUv dvriKeanav KOKutv 
iarpog • dXyog c* oi/d'ev iiwTtrai veKpov. J 


* Lo, if thou fain wouldst benefit the dead, 

Or if thou seek to harm them, His all one ; 
For they can feel no joy nor suffer pain, 
Kathless high Nemesis is throned above us, 
And Justice doth exact the dead man*s due. 
f See vol. i. pp. 872-435. 

^ 0 Death, the savior, spurn me not, but come! 
For thou alone of ills incurable 
Art healer : no pain preyeth on the dead. 
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Another passage on Death, remarkable for the stately grandeur 
of its style, may be quoted from the Niohe ; 

fwvoQ dtijv yap Odvarog ov dutputv ipf, 
ovr av Ti 0v*itv ovr' imovivSittv ai/oif, 
ov fiutpog iffuv ovdt wantivi^trai. 
povov Si TTuOut Satpovotv aTTOorarcft.* 

The sublime speech of Aphrodite in the DanaideSy imitated more 
than once by subsequent poets, must not be omitted : 

Ip^ pip dyvbq ovpavbq rpwcrai x^ova, 
ipiVQ Si yaXav \apjidvii ydpov tvxHv * 
opfipoq S' ott' ivpdfPToq ovpavov wtoufp 
tKvat yalav * ij Si riKTirai j^poroXg 
piiXuv Tt fiooKag Kai fiiov £iripiiTpiop * 

StpSpHnq oipa S* Ik voriZoproq ydpov 
riXiidg ion * tUv S’ iyw wapainoq^'f 

Nor, lastly, the mystic couplet ascribed to both jEschylus and 
his son Euphorion : 

Ztvq ioTiv aLBripy Ztvq Si yij, Z£i»c ^ ovpavoQy 
Zevg rot rd irdvra, rt rwpS’ vviprepov, J 


♦ Alone of gods Death loves not gifts ; with him 
Nor sacrifice nor incense aught avails ; 

He hath no altar and no hymns of gladness ; 

Prayer stands aloof from him, Persuasion fails. 

t Love throbs in holy heaven to wound the earth ; 

And love still prompts the land to yearn for bridals ; 
The rain that falls in rivers from the sky, 
Impregnates earth, and she brings forth for men 
The flocks and herds and life of teeming Ceres ; 

The bloom of forests by dews hymeneal 
Is perfected : in all which things 1 rule. 

j;*Zeus is the air, Zeus earth, and Zeus wide heaven: 
Yea, Zeus is all things, and the power above them. 
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The fragments of Sophocles are, perhaps, in even a stricter sense 
than those of .^chylus, a bare anthology, and the best way of 
dealing with them is to select those which illustrate the beauty 
of his style or the ripeness of his wisdom. Few, indeed, are full 
enough to afford materials for reconstructing the plot of a lost 
play. Wliat, for instance, can be more tantalizing to the student 
of Greek manners and sentiments than to know that Sophocles 
wrote a drama with the title Lovers of Achilles, and yet to have 
no means of judging of its fable better than is given in this pret- 
ty simile % 

votnifi tpiitroc rovr i^ifitpov kukov * 
auro pi) aTTHKatrat, 

orav rrdyov if^avivroc aiOpiov xtpotp 
KpitaraWov dpirdautoi vaThg dffTayrj. 

Ta TTputT txovcriv ifSovdi' Troraipiovi', 
r(\oc c' o xv/iof OV0’ dirutc d<Py OkXtt 
ovT iv ro KTtjpa avptpopov pivtiv. 

ovTiP yf Toi}Q iputprag avrdt; ‘iptpoc 
cpdv Kai TO pi) dpdv woWdsig wpotfrai.* 

A whole series of plays were written by Sophocles on the tale of 
Helen, and all of them have passed, “like shapes of clouds we 
form, to nothing.” There was, again, a drama of the Epiffoni, 
which might, perhaps, have carried the tale of Thebes still further 
than the climax reached in the Antigone. Yet Stobaeus has only 

* This love-disease is a delightful trouble; 

Well might I shadow forth its power as thus : 

When the clear, eager frost has fallen, boys 
Seize with their fingers the firm frozen ice, 

And first they feel an unaccustomed pleasure, 

But in the end it melts, and they to leave it 
Or in their hands to hold it know not how ; 

Even so the same desire drives wilful lovers . 

To do and not to do by frequent changes. 
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thought fit to treat us to two excerpts from it, whereof the fol- 
lowing, spoken by Alcmseon to Eriphyle, is the fullest : 

St frav (TV To\fifi<ra(ra icai nkpa yvvai * 

KQKtov aXX’ ovK ItTTiv ovd* tffTat ‘jrark 
yvvaiKoc €t ri vrjfia yiyverai (SporoiQ,* 

Tlie sententious philosophy of life that endeared Euripides to the 
compilers of commonplace-books >vas expressed by Sophocles also, 
with sufficient independence of the context to make his speeches 
valuable as quarries for quotation. To this accident of his art is 
probably due the large number of fragments we possess upon 
general topics of morality and conduct. In the following fine 
passage the poet discusses the apparent injustice in the apportion- 
ment of good and evil fortune to virtuous and vicious men : 

Sttpov yf ravQ piv KaKtitv r aTro 

fSXdfrrovraQt ilra Tovtfdt piv irpdotfuv ifaXu>c* 

TOVQ S’ ovrac *<T0Xot»c tte re yfvvatutu upa 
yiyStraQ dra SvffTVxdc wuftVKivai. 
ov raiJ’ ouroi Saipovag Oi't^rSiv wkpi 
irpdfftTHv • kxPU*' 7^P piv tvtrfftdi; ftportltv 
ri KEpSoQ iptpavf^ 0twv irdpa^ 
rove P ovrae dSiKove roioSe tt}v ivavriav 
SiKfjv KaKwv Tiputpov Ip^avt) rivHtf. ^ 

KoifSiig dv ovnje ivtvx^i eaxof ycywc.f 


Woman, that hast dared all, and more than all ! 

There is not anything, nor will be ever, 

Than woman worse, let what will fall on men. 

It is right to observe that Welckcr and Ahrens have conjectiirally pieced to- 
gether this and many other scattered fragments, and connected them in such 
a way as to reconstitute a tragedy with Argos for its scene, not Thebes. 

f ’Tis terrible that impious men, the sons 
Of sinners, even such should thrive and prosper, 

While men by virtue moulded, sprung from sires 

II.— 6 
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The same play furnished Stobseus with an excellent observation 
on garrulity : 

avfifi yap otrrtu ijhrcu XiytJP dii 
XiXtfOer avrov role Kwovoip o>v papv(,* 

Also with a good remark upon the value of sound common- 
sense: 

4fvxi tvvove Koi ^povovoa tovp^ixov 
K pitaoiitp ao^iOTOV naprog iarip fvf>irtc>f 

The AleadcB supplied this pungent diatribe upon the contrast bo* 
tween poverty and wealth : 

rd xp^/iar’ dvQputvroifrtP tvpioKtt ^iXove, 
avBic ripoLQ tlra rile virtprartie 
rvpavpiSoe OaKovtrip aitrx^arijp tSpap, 
circtra ovdile ovrt 

wpbe xpripaff oi rt ^vprte dppovprai trrvyttp, 

Supoe yap tpwHP TrXovToe te Ti rafiara 
Kal irpoc PkfifiXa, irtvije dpfjp 

prfh* Ivrvxitp ^vpair dp up ipf rvxtlp* 

Koi yap Svo€tdie aupa xai dvauwpoPy 
yXioatry tro^p riOtfoip tvpop^op r Utlp, 


Complete in goodness, should be born to suffer. 

Nay, but the gods do iU in dealing thus 
With mortals ! It were well that pious men 
Should take some signal guerdon at their hands ; 

But evil-doers, on their heads should fall 
Conspicuous punishment for deeds ill-done. 

Then should no wicked man fare well and flourish. 

From the Aletet. 

* The man who takes delight in always talking 
Is irksome to his friends and does not know it. 

f A reasonable soul, by just perception, 

Better than sophists may discover truth. 
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fjLovtfi XotptiP leai voeilv i^ovoia 
iraptCTiv avTif Kairucpvxl^atrOai Kaxa.* 


In the Locrtan Ajax we find two single lines worth preserva- 
tion: 


and 


<To^oc Tvpavvoi Ttav aoi^iav Kvvov(rig> *f 


dvBpunr6c itrri irvtvfia Kai oKta povov-X 


This charming description comes from the jEgms^ recalling Ath- 
ens, where the poplars grow so large and leafy : 

CiaTTtp yap iv <f>v\\ot<nv aiyiipov paxpdcy 
Kdv dWo pi\Ptv^ aXXd roujccti^C ^dpa 
avpa Kpadaivei icdvafcot;^i^ci nripov.^ 

Some scattered utterances upon women and love may be collected 
from the Phaedra^ in which play Sophocles broke the ground 
trodden by Euripides : 

tpwQ yap dvipaQ ov povov^ iwtpxtrat 
ovd' av yvvaiKag dXXd xai 9twp dPiP 


♦ Money makes friends for men, and heaps up honors, 

And sets them on the tyrant’s hated throne : 

Wealth finds no foes, or none but covert foes. 

Climbs pathless ways, and treads where tracks arc beaten ; 
While poor men, what luck gives them, may not use ; 

A misshaped body, an ill-sounding name, 

Wealth turns by words to beauty, gifts with wisdom; 

For wealth alone hath privilege of freedom 
In joy and sickness, and can hide its sorrow. 

f Tyrants are wise by wise society. 

X Man is but wind and shadow, naught besides. 

§ As in the boughs of a tall poplar-tree, 

If nothing else, at least her shivering top 

Moves ’neath the breeze and waves her leafy pinions. 
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Kairi Ttbvrov Ipxirai. 

Kai TOvS* diriipyuv ovb* 6 irayKpari)^ trOtvu 
Ztvg d\y i/wtixu Kal dcXuiv tyicXiVcrat. 

ovrw yvvaiKoc oifbiv dv pii^ov KaKov 
KaKrjg dprfp KTTftratT dv ovbi awiftpovog 
Kpilfftrov • iraButv tKatnog uv rvxy \fytt,* 

The next fragment, extracted possibly from the Colchian Womeriy 
deserves to be compared with similar Euripidean passages, though 
in point of workmanship it is finer, and in profound suggestion 
more intense, than is the usual manner of Euripides : 

ui Tralbtg tj roi Kvvpig ov l^virpig povov 
dXX' iari ffoXXcDv ovopdriov inwvvpog, 
tffriv ph**'At^t}g ttrrt b' d^pBirog f3ia 
tffTiv d( Xmm paivdg hri b* Iptpog 
axparog ktjt otputypog. Iv Kuvy to ndv 
awovbaiov tftrifxatov ig ftiav dyov. 
ivrifKfrat yap irvivpoviov baotg fvi 
4^vx^. rig oi»x* rifaSi rijg 9tov fiopd ; 
vmpx^Tai piv ixBvwv frXtoTtp yivtt 
ivttrri b’ iv TiTpaaKiXtX yovy' 

Vivpy b' iv oiutvdim rovKiivyg irTfpov 
iv Orfpaiv iv ftpoToitriv iv Otoig dvu). 
riv ov iraXaiova ig rpig ticj3dXXfi Oiwv ; 
fi poi Oipigt Oipig bk raXyBri Xkyuv^ 

Aibg rvpavvti wvevpovwv * dviv dopbg 


Love falls not only on the hearts of men 
Or women, but the souls of gods above 
He furrows, and makes onslaught on the sea : 
Against his force Zeus the all-powerful 
Is impotent~he yields and bends with pleasure. 

Than a bad wife a man can have no greater 
Curse, and no greater blessing than a good one. 
Each after trial speaks by his experience. 
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avtv m^ripov nuvra roi awrifivirai 
Yivwptz rd Ovtirdv cac 9(iov /SovXwpara.* 

While upon this topic of love and women, I may quote a consid- 
erable frap^ment of the Terem^ marked by more sympathy for 
women in the troubles of their married lives than the Greek poets 
commonly express : 

vvv 5’ ov^iv ilpi aWd iroWaxig 

ravry r»)v yvvaiKfiav 
wf ovCkP itrptv * at vtai ptv Iv itarpoQ 
fj^iarov oipai latptv dvOptoTrtov fiiov * 

TtpTTvHjQ ydp dti Tcdvra^ dvoia Tpftpei, 
drav h* i'lfitjv t^iKupeO' t{>0pov€f, 
ktOovptO’ Kai dupnoXtopfBa 
Otuiv irarpiputv ruiv rt ^itcdvrunf diro, 
ai piv ^evoi'c 7rpd^ dv^pat;^ ai Si /Sapfidpov^f 
al S' t!i' dtf(hj SwpaO'f ai S' iirippoOa, 


* Girls, look you, Kupris is not Kupris only: 

In her one niune names manifold are blended ; 

Fur she is Death, imperishable power, 

Frenetic fury, irresistible longing, 

Wailing and groaning. Her one force includes 
All energy, all languor, and all violence. 

Into the vitals of whatever thing 

Hath breath of life, she sinks. Who feeds her not? 

She creeps into the fishes of the sea 

And the four-footed creatures of dry land, 

Shakes mid the birds her own aerial plumes, 

Sways beasts ami mortal men and gods above. 

Which of the gods hath she not thrown in wrestling f 
If right allow, and to apeak tnith is right, 

She rules the heart of Zeus. Without or spear 
Or sword, I therefore bid you know, Dame Kupris 
Fells at a blow of gods and men the counsels. 
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Kai ravr imidav tv^popti fiia 
yptiav ivmvuv Kai Sokhv KaXHtQ ix^iv,* 

The same play contains a fine choric passage upon the equality of 
human souls at birth, their after inequality through fortune : 

tv ^v\ov avQfih}7ei»tv lit warpoQ xal fiarpoc ripaQ 

apkpa roi'C iravraQ * ovddg i^oxog dXKog tfiXaartv dXXov, 
potTKu Sk Tovg piv poipa Svaapfpiag rovg d' oXfiog rjpuv 
Tovg di SovXdag Z,vybv tax^v dvdyKag.\ 

Among the fragments that deal with the commonplaces of Greek 
tragedy, the following, from the Tyndareus^ may be cited as a 
brilliant expression of the Solonian proverb : 

ov xpn ev irpdaaovTog bXfiiacu rvxag 
dvbpbg TTpiv avTtp iravTiX^g tfiti fitog 
buKnipavO^y Kai reXivroay /3iov. 
iv yap jSpaxd KaOnXe KtbXiyip XP^^V 


♦ Now am I naught — abandoned : oftentimes 
I’ve noticed how to this we women fall, 

How we are naught. In girlhood and at home 
Our life’s the sweetest life men ever know, 

For careless joy is a glad nurse to all : 

But when we come to youth, gleeful and gay. 

Forth arc we thrust, and bought and sold and bartered, 

Far from our household gods, from parents far, 

Some to strange husbands, to barbarians some, 

To homes uncouth, to houses foul with shame. 

Yea, let but one night yoke us, all these things 
Must needs forthwith be praised and held for fair. 

f Of one race and common Uncage all men at the hour of birth 
From the womb are issued equal, sons alike of mother earth ; 

But our lots how diverse ! Some are nursed by fortune harsh and rude. 
Some by gentle ease, while others bare their necks to servitude. 
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vafinXovrov oX/3ov daifiovog kcucov Soaig, 
orav fitraory Kai Otoig doxy rdSi** 

A play called the Scyrian Women furnishes two excellent apo- 
thegmatic passages upon the misery of old age and the inutility 
of mourning : 

Qvl'tv yap dXyog oiov tj iroWr) 

vdvr tfiiri<l>vKf rtp paKptf yi}pq> Kaicd, 

povg <ltpovSog tpy* dxpHa iftpovnSBg kevuL 

dW ti piv fiv KXaiovmv idtrOai Kaicd 

Kai TOP Oapopra daKpvoig dpiardpatf 

6 f'lffoop KTtipa Tov KXaiiip dp ijv* 

vvp (V w ytpau ravr drniPvrtMtg 

TOP piv rdijnp Kpv^Bipra npog to ^dg ay tip* 

Kapoi yap up 7rart)p yt SaKpxupp xapiv 
dptiKr' dp tig ipdg. f 


To call that man who prospers truly happy 
Were vain before his life be wholly done ; 

For in short time and swift great power and riches 
Have fallen by the dower of fate malign, 

When fortune veers and thus the gods decree. 

f There is no trouble worse than length of life. 

Old age hath all the ills that flesh is heir to— 

V ain thoughts and powerless deeds and vanished mind. 

If mourners by their cries could cure our misery, 

If tears could raise the dead to life again, 

Gold would be valueless compared with crying. 

But now, old man, these sorrows nought avail 
To bring to light him whom the gi’ave hath covered ; 
Else had my father, too, by grace of tears, 

The day revisited. 


The second of these extracts finds a close echo in some beautiful lines on 
tlu* inutility of tears by Philemon fr. i.]. 
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Two lines from a lost play on the tale of Odysseus illustrate the 
celebrated pun of Ajax on his own name : 

^ *OSw<revs ^v**»WfjLOQ cacoic ' 
iroXXoi ydp ut^vaavro ivafftpUg ipoi.^ 

In conclusion, a few single lines or couplets may be strung to- 
gether for their proverbial pithiness and verbal delicacy : 

fV£<rrt yap rig gal Xoyotfftv ySovtj 
\rj9fiv urav iroiuiffi Tutv ovruiv KaK&v. 

rb pij yap tivai Kptitraov tf rb KaKutg, 

ndvov peraWaxOkvTog oi vopot yXvKiig. 

ti aCtpa dovXov dXX* b vovg IXtvOtpog. 

opgovg lytb yvvaiKog tig iiBiap ypa^ut. 

w Ovrirbv dvBpufV gat TaXaiTriapov yivog • 
lag ovBtv ioptp^ vXriP <rgiaig loigorig^ 
fidpog iripiaaov yiig dpaerpunputpivoi. 

Odpafij yvpai * rd iroXXti rutp Btiputp opap 
TTPivffaPTa PVKTog f)pl.pag paXdooirai. 

rd p'tp BiBagnt pavOdino, rd B’ fvptrd 
Kiitoj, rd B’ ti/grd frapd Otibr yrriadprip.\ 


♦ Rightly do bad men call my name Odysseus, 

For ill folk odious insults heap upon me. 

f Even in words there is a pleasure, when 
They bring forgetfulness of present woes. 

’Tis better not to be than to live badly. 

When toil has been well finished, toils are sweet 

Enslave the body — still the soul is free. 

The oaths of women I on water write. 
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Whenever we compare Euripides with his predecessors, we are 
led to remark that he disintegrated the drama by destroying its 
artistic unity and revealing the modus operandi of the scientific 
analyst. All the elements of a great poem were given as it were 
in their totality by .^schylus. Sophocles, while conscious of the 
effect to be gained by resolving the drama into its component 
parts, was careful to recombine them by his art. It is diflficult 
with either .^chylus or Sophocles to separate a passage^rom its 
context without injuring tlic whole, or to understand the drift of 
a sentence without considering botli circumstance and person. 
With Euripides the case is somewhat different. Though he com- 
posed dramas supremely good in the aggregate iinprc^ssion left 
upon our mind, we feel that he employed his genius witli delight 
in perfecting each separate part regarded by itself alone. So 
much of time and talent rniglit be spent on the elaboration of tlie 
plot, so much on the accentuation of the characters, so much on 
lyric poetry, so much on moral maxims, so much on description, 
and so much on artificial argument. Tluuv is something over- 
strained in this crude stabunent; yet it serves to indicate the 
analytic method noticeabh*, in Euripi<les. It consequently hap- 
pened that his plays lent themselves admirably to the scissors and 
pastebox method of the compilers. He was a mjister of gnomes 
and sentences, and his tragedies were ready-made repertories of 
quotations. The good cause and the better were pleaded in his 
dialogues with impartial skill, because it was tlic poet’s aim to set 

0 mortals, wretched creatures of a day. 

How truly are we naught but like to shadows 

Rolling superfluous weight of earth around ! 

Take courage, lady : many fearful things 

That breathed dark dreams in night, by day are solaced. 

What may be taught, I learn ; what may be found, 

1 seek ; from heaven I ask what may be prayed for. 
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forth what might be said rhetorically — ^because he took a lively 
interest in casuistry for its own sake. These qualities, combined 
with so much that is attractive in his fables, radiant in his fancy, 
tender in his human sympathy, and romantic in his conduct of a 
play, endeared him to the Greeks of all succeeding ages. What 
they wanted in dramatic poetry he supplied better than any other 
playwright, except perhaps Menander, who, for similar reasons, 
shared | similar exceptionally lucky fate. The result is that, 
besides possessing at least eighteen of the plays of Euripides, as 
against seven of Sophocles and seven of ^^schylus, our antliology 
of Euripidcan excerpts is voluminous in the same ratio. The ma- 
jority of these we owe to the industry of Stobaeus, wlio always 
found something to his purpose in a drama of Euripides, while 
collecting wise precepts and descriptive passages to illustrate the 
nature of a vice or virtue. W^e must be careful, amid the medley 
of sentiments expressed with equal force and equal case, to re- 
member that they arc not the poet’s own, but put into the mouth 
of his dramatic personages. What is peculiar is the impartiality 
of rhetorical treatment they display — a quality which, though it 
may not justify, accounts for, the Aristophanic hostility to the 
Euripidcan school of talkers on all subjects. 

In addition to fragments, there remain detached portions of 
the Phaethoriy the ErechtheuSj and the Anliope^ sufficient, if noth- 
ing else had been preserved of the Euripidcan drama, to suggest 
a better notion of this poet and his style than of Ion or Achajus, 
his lost compeers in the Alexandrian Canon. From the catastro- 
phe of the Phaethon^ for example, it appears that Euripides con- 
trived a truly striking contrast between the reception of the dead 
youth’s corpse into the palace by his mother, and the advent, im- 
mediately following, of his father with a Chorus chanting bridal 
hymns. Lycurgus the orator, quoting the Ercchthemy has trans- 
mitted a characteristic speech by Praxithea, who deserves to be 
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added to the list of courageous women painted with the virtues 
of ev\l/vxta by Euripides. She maintains that, just as she would 
gladly send forth sons in the face of death to fight for their coun- 
try, so, when the State requires of her the sacrifice of a daughter, 
she would be ashamed to refuse this much and far more. The 
outlines of the Antiope are more blurred ; yet enough survives of 
a dialectical contention between Zethus and Amphion, the one 
arguing for a life of study and culture, the other for a life of 
arms and action, to illustrate this phase of the master’s manner. 
With regard to the Phaethon^ it should be mentioned that Goethe 
attempted its restitution. His essay may be studied with inter- 
est by those who seek to understand the German poet’s method 
of approaching the antique. The reverence with which be handles 
the precious relics may possibly astonish scholars, who, through 
fastidiousness of taste, have depreciated a dramatist they imper- 
fectly comprehend.^ English literature, since the beginning of 
this year, can boast its own Ereckiheus, restored by Swinburne on 
the model of ^schylus rather than Euripides. While referring 
to the mutilated dramas of Euripides, the opening to the Danae 
requires a passing word of comment. It consists of a prologue 
in the mouth of Hermes, a chorus, and a couple of lines spoken 
by Acrisius. The whole, however, is pretty clearly the work of 
some mcdiicval forger, and has, so far as it goes, the same kind 
of interest as the Xpttrroc naaxwt^ because it illustrates the ascend- 
ency of Euripides during the later ages of Greek culture. 

Irksome as it may be to both writer and reader, I know no bet- 
ter method of dealing with the fragments of Euripides than that 
already adopted with regard to those of Sophocles. The frag- 
ments themselves arc precious, and deserve to be presented to the 
modem student with loving and reverential care. Yet there is no 
way of centralizing the interest of their miscellaneous topics ; and 
* See Goethe, Sdmmtlidie HVrAr, 1840, vol. xjLxiii. pp. 22-43. 
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to treat them as an anthology of quotations, selecting the most 
characteristic and translating these as far as possible into equiva- 
lent lines, is all that I can do. 

A peculiarly interesting fragment in its bearing on Greek life 
shall be chosen for the first quotation. It comes from the satyric 
drama of Autolycus^ and expresses the contempt felt by cultivated 
Athenians for young men who devoted all their energies to gym- 
nastics. It is not easy to connect the idea of vulgarity with that 
of the Greek athletes whose portraits in marble, no less resplen- 
dent than the immortal Apoxyomenos of the Vatican, adorned 
the peristyles of Altis. Yet there can be little doubt from the 
following fragment, taken in connection with certain hints in 
Plato, that these muscular heroes of an hour, for whom wreaths 
were woven and breaches broken in the city walls, struck some 
green-eyed philosophers as the incarnation of rowdyism. Euripi- 
des, if we may trust his biographers, had been educated by his 
father as an athlete ; and it is not improbable that his early dis- 
taste for an eminently uncongenial occupation, no less than his 
familiarity with the manners of its professors, embittered his stylcj 
in this sarcastic passage. Such splendid beings as the Autolycus, 
before whom the distinguished guests in Xenophon’s Symposium 
were silenced, seemed to our poet at best but sculptor’s models, 
walking statues, woXewg dyaX/xara, and at worst mere slaves of 
jaws and belly, wtpuraat erapKig. Early in Greek literature the 
same relentless light of moral science, like the gaze of Apollonius 
undoing Lamia’s charm, had been cast upon the athletes by Xe- 
nophanes of Colophon, AVhile listening to Euripides, we can 
fancy that the Adikos Logos from the Clouds of Aristophanes is 
speaking through his lips to an Athenian audience, composed of 
would-be orators and assiduous dikasts : 

KaKiav ydp ovruiv pvpiutv Ka9* *£XXa^a, 

Miv KoKidv iitTiv dBXfiruv ykvov^. 
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ol irpiara fUv Ziiv ovre itavOavownv cd, 
ohr Av Svvatvro * *rwc y«f> 8<fT«c 
yvA9ot; re AowXof vtiSvo^ ff ^tMti/dvo^f 
Krtiaair dy oKfiov etc vveppoXi^v irarp6Q ; 
ovA* av wivioBm Kal ^vyripirptlv rvx^us 
oloi T • tOti ydp ovK l9t<r9kvTic xakd 
aicXfipStQ SuzXXdtrtrovmv eif rdpi^xava. 
XapLirpol iv ijpy Kai iroXewc dyaXpara 
* tirav irpt^vitrg yijpac irixpdv 
rplptatvec UPaXovTt^ olxovrat KpoKag. 
iptpyl/dpriv St tcai rbv 'JBXXi^i/uiv vopov 
ot rdvS’ tteari trvXXoyoy Troiov/uyoi 
TtpCta axpiiOVQ ifSovdc SairoQ xapcv^ 
rtc ydp iraXaiVac tv, rtq ducitwou^ dv^p 
f; SiOKOV dpa^ 9/ yvaOoi^ iraiaac xaX&c 
wdXtt irarpipq, ffTtpavov tjpKtoev XapHv ; 
fcoTtpa paxovvrat woXtpiotatv iv ;^€poiv 
SitTKovc tx^vreg if St dtnriSwv ^epi 
BtivovTtg UpaXovm noXtptovc wd.Tpag ; 
oifStig oiSifpov ravra piopaivei wkXag 
fnag. avSpag ovv ixP^f^ cro0ouc rt KayaBoby 
^vXXotg <rri<l>f99my xwerric Tfytirai ttoXec 
icaXXt<rra, trut^ptijv Kai SUaiog wv dvifpy 
dang rt pvBoig ipy‘ dtraXXdatni itaicd 
pdxctg r’ d^aipiav xai ardatig * routvra ydp 
iroXii re vrday irdat B* ''EXXi7<rev icaXa.* 


^ Of all the thousand ills that prey on Hellas 
Not one is greater than the tribe of athletes ; 
For, first, they never leam how to live well, 

Nor, indeed, could they ; seeing that a man, 

Slave to his jaws and belly, cannot hope 
To heap up wealth superior to his sire’s. 

How to be poor and row in fortune’s boat 
They know no better ; for they have not learned 
Manners that make men proof against ill luok. 
Lustrous in youth, they lounge like living statues 
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Passing from the athletes to a cognate subject, the following 
fragment from the Dictys nobly expresses the ideal of friendship. 
The first two lines seem to need correction; I have let them 
stand, though inclined to propose jccI for cat, and to conjecture 
the loss of a line after the second : 

yiip /iOi * Kai cXoe work 

oifK tic rd ftwpov ov^i ft' tic Kvwptv Tpiwuv, 
dXX' tffri iri nc dXXoc iv fiporoic 

4^x^C ^iicaiac trw^ovoc rt KuyaOtic^ 

Kai Sk ToXc PporoXot ropS* tlpai vo/iov, 

TUP fwrtfiovpTotp oiTtvkc ye aw^ovtc 
ipaVf Kvwpiv it Atbc xaipttv lav.* 

Decking the streets ; but when sad old age comes, 

They fall and perish like a threadbare coat. 

IVe often blamed the customs of us Hellenes, 

Who for the sake of such men meet together 
To honor idle sport and feed our fill ; 

For who, I pray you, by his skill in wrestling. 

Swiftness of foot, good boxing, strength at quoits. 

Has served his city by the crown he gains ? 

Will they meet men in fight with quoits in hand, 

Or in the press of shields drive forth the foeman 
By force of fisticuffs from hearth and home ? 

Such follies are forgotten face to face 

With steel. We therefore ought to crown with wreaths 

Men wise and good, and him who guides the State, 

A man well-tempered, just, and sound in counsel. 

Or one who by his words averts ill deeds, 

Warding off strife and warfare ; for such things 
Bring honor on the city and all Hellenes. 

^ He was my friend ; and may love lead roe never 
Aside to folly or to sensual joy ! 

Surely there is another sort of love 

For a soul, just, well-tempered, strong, and good. 

And there should be this law for mortal men, 
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About Eros and Aphrodite the poet has supplied us with a 
good store of contradictory sentiments. In one long and very 
remarkable fragment (No. 839, ed. Dindorf) from an unknown 
play, Euripides, if he be indeed the author of the verses, has imi- 
tated -^Eschylus, taking almost word for word the famous vaunt 
of Kupris, quoted above from the Danaides, The three next 
pieces may be also cited among the praises of Love : 

tpatra wrnc 9(6v Kpivu ptyav 
Kai rHiV arrayruiv SaiftSvutv virepraroVf 
ri OKaioQ kffrtv fi KaXwu direipog utv 
oifK oUi H)V pLiyiffTov avBpwwotg 9t6v, 
otroi yap tig fpatra wivrovmv pporatv 
iffOXbiv orav rwv iputpfvtMpv 

ovK t<rff ovoiag Xttirerai ri/g tfSoy^g. 

Ix«*» ToXpug Kai Bpaaovg SiSdtrKoXoVf 
iv TOig aptixdvoiffiv fviropwToror, 
iputra irdvTiav ivafiax^trarov Oeuiv.* 

To love the pure and temperate, and to leave 
Kupris, the daughter of high Zeus, alone. 

We find a witty contradiction to the sentiment of these lines in a fragment 
of Amphis [Dithyramhm^ fr. 2] : 

ri 0pc ; <rv ravri rrpofrdoKfg miaeiv tpt itg 
ipiog Tig ifrriv oarig lifpatov ptXOr 
rp6irijv ipaarrjg iari r^v 6\l/ty rraptig ; 

7 ’ dXijOwg, 

* Whoso pretends that Love is no great god, 

The lord and master of all deities, 

Is cither dull of soul, or, dead to beauty. 

Knows not the greatest god that governs men. 

Atig^y 269. 

When it befalls poor mortal men to love, 

• Should they find worthy objects for their loving, 

Then is there nothing left of joy to long for. 

Andromeda^ 147. 
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Here, again, remembering how much the Greeks included in 
the term music, is a pretty compliment ; 

lAOwrucTjv apa 

Iptog hSatTKa Kctv apovaoc y ro irpiv.* 

The next is a graceful expostulation on the lover’s part with 
th"e god who can make or mar his happiness in life : 

av d' w Tvpavvt 0€uty rt Kat^Optoirutv tputQ 
^ pi) ra icaXa ^aivitrOat eaXa, 

ri rdig lpto<nv trv Stiptovpyog tJ 
poyBovat poxOovg fwrwx**»c ffwiKtrovtu 
Kai ravra pip Spwp ripiog Ofoig tirn, 
pri ^pdtv vTT avrov tov ^iiddeKitrOai ^tkelp 
d^ip€0r}<T€i olg TipiUffi ffc.f 

Nor is this without its tincture of respect : 

apSpog opMvroQ tig Kvrrptv VBaviov 
d^vXaKTog rj rifpTfmg * tfv yap ^avXog y 
ToXX' tig ipuira redg dvijp aoiputrtpog, 
riP S' av irpoaijrat Kvnptg ijSwrop Xaptip.X 

Mine is a master of resolve and daring, 

Filled with all craft to do impossible things, 

Love, among gods the most unconquerable, 

HippolytWy 431. 

Music, at least, 

Love teaches men, unmusical before. 

Sthmihota^ 664. 

f 0 Love, our lord, of gods and men the king, 

Either teach not how beauteous beauty ia. 

Or help poor lovers, whom like clay thou mouldest, 

Through toil and labor to a happy end. 

Thus shalt thou gain high honor ; otherwise 
The loving lessons that men learn of thee, 

Will rob thee of their worship and good-will. 

Andrcnkda^ 136 , 

\ A young man with eyes turned to follow beauty 
May not be governed : yea, though he be weak, 
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But Euripides can turn round and rate Love for his encourage- 
ment of idleness. There is a stern perception of the facts of life 
in the following excerpt from the Daria'e : 

IptaC y^P dpybv Kawi toIq apyoiQ i^v * 

0iXcI Karoirrpa xai Koprj^ ^avOiopara 
St po^Oovc. 'iv St pot rtKprjpiov. 
ovSiic vpoeraiTutv fiiorov rjpdcrOrj ^poruv, 

Iv rolf S* tx^vaiv yfitiniji: irl^vx’ oSe.* 

Concerning women he is no less impartial. However he may 
have chosen to paint tlieir possibilities of heroism, and the force 
of their character in hours of passion or of need, no poet has 
certainly abused them in stronger terms. The following is an 
almost laughable example : 

Shpt) piv d\Ki) Kvpdnav OaXaeniatv 
Suvai Sk vorapov Kai wpbq Otppov irvocu 
Seivov Si wtvia Suva S' dWa pvpia * 
aXX' oifSiv ovTta Suvbv u>c yxnn) KaKov 
ovS* dv yivotro ypdppa touwt iv ypatpj 
oitS' dv \6yo^ Sn^tuv * d St rov Bttdv 
ToS' ion irXdopa Sripiovpyb^ u>v KaxStv 
piytaroi; iorut Kai fipOTOiai Svoptvtig.^ 


Yet is lie wise and masterful for loving ; 

And when Love smiles, what boon surpasseth love ? 

Antipane, 161 * 

* Love is a sluggard, and of sloth the twin : 

Mirrors and hair-dyes are his favorite toys ; 

Labor he shuns. I take this truth to witness : 

No beggar for his bread was known to love, 

But with rich men his beauty-bloom abounds. 

t Dire is the violence of ocean waves, 

And dire the blast of rivers and hot fire, 

And dire is want, and dire are countless things ; 

But uotliiug is so dire and dread as woman. 

TT.— 7 
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Nor can the group which I have classed together in the follow* 
ing extracts be considered as complimentary : 

ttXjjv r£icow<n|c irav /iiirw yivof. 

tv^ov ftivovtrav yvvalK tlvai xpimv 
iaOk^v Qvpaoi d^iav rov pridipog, 

tariv Si fir)TTip ^iXortKvog pdWov irarpog ' 

4 piv yap avTti^ olStv ov9* 6 S' oUrat. 

ovK iOTiv ovre retxoc ovre xpijpara. 
oSr dXKo Sva^vXaicrov ovSkv wc yvvii,. 

avTi yap irwpof 

irvp dXKo fiiiZov ^Si Svapax^trspov 
tpXaoTOv ax yvvauctg. 

yaptiTt vvv yaptiTt icfra OvijaKtre 
fl ^appaacotatv ix yvvaiKog ?) SuXoii;;.* 


No painting could express her dreadfulness, 

No words describe it. If a god made woman, 

And fashioned her, he was for men the artist 
Of woes unnumbered, and their deadly foe. 

Incert. Fah.y 880. 

Saving my mother, I hate womankind. 


Mdanippide^ 607. 

Good women must abide within the house : 

Those whom we meet abroad are nothing worth. 

Meleager^ 627. 

Mothers are fonder of their sons than fathers : 

For mothers know they’re theirs, while fathers think it. 

IneeH, Fob,, 883. 


Tliere is no fort, there is no money-box, 

Nor aught besides, sO hard to guard as woman. 

Instead of fire, 

Another fire mightier and more invincible 
Is woman. 


HanaSf 828. 


Bippclgtm^ 480. 
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On marriage many pithy sayings might be cited. The one I 
take first is eminent for practical brutality combined with sound 
sense: 

o<rot yafiovffi ^ $ ykvu Kpfitraovc ydfiovc 
ri voXKd xprtftar oitK ivioTavrai yafitiv, 
rd Trie ywaiKog yap KpaTovvr iv Su»fiatnv 
dovXoi Tov dvSpa KovKtT ioT iXfvOtpoe* 

TrXovroi: 3' iTracrbe Ik yvvaiKiiutv yaputp 
dvovriToe * al yap diaKvoeiQ oit p^biai.* 

To the same category belongs the following, though its worldly 
wisdom conceals no bitterness : 

xaKbv yvvaiKa irpbg viav l^iv^cu vkov* 
pMKpd yap itrxye paXkov dpaivtap fikvtif 
d^Xeta ^ f;/3}} Odoffov UXtiirti bkpac-f 

It answers to our own proverb : “ A young man married is a 
young man marred.” 

For the sanctities of domestic life, and for the pathetic beauty 
of maternal love, no poet had a deeper sense than Euripides. The 
following lines, spoken apparently by Danae, makes us keenly re- 


Marry, go to, yea, marry— and then die 
By poison at a woman’s hand or wiles. 

Orefan Women^ 461. 

* Those men who mate with women better born 
Or wed great riches, know not how to wed ; 

For when the woman’s part doth rule the house. 

The man’s a slave ; large dowers are worse than none. 

Seeing they make divorce more difficult. 

Mdanippide^ 613 . 

f To mate a youth with a young wife is ill ; 

Seeing a man’s strength lasteth, while the bloom 
Of beauty quickly leaves a woman’s form. 

jEolm, 22- 
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gret the loss of the tragedy that bore her name; all the tender- 
ness of the Simonidean elegy upon her fable seems to inspire the 
maiden’s longing for a child to fill her arms and sport upon her 
knee: 

T&x Slv lepbq leal orkpvotg ifioXs 

rni^SiV aBvpot Kai ^iXtffidrutv 
yfwxnv KrfiaaiTO * ravra yap /Sporoic 
^IXrpov pkyurrov ai ^vvovetat wdrep.* 

And where was the charm of children ever painted with more 
feeling than in these verses from the same play ? 

yvvatf ^tXov ptv ^iyyoc tfXiov rodt, 

KoXop Sk irovTov tvitvtfioVf 

yij T dpivov ddXXovffa irXovffiop & ^dutpf 
woXXtdv T iiratvov ittri poi Xi^at KetXutu. 
dXX* ovdh ohruf Xapwpop ovB’ idtlp icaXbp 
volf dwatm xai w 69 tp Mriypivotg 
vaidutp ptoypwp ip Sopoig idtip fdoc^ 

In the next quotation, beautiful by reason of its plainness, a 
young man is reminded of the sweetness of a mother’s love : 


* He, leaping to my arms and in roy bosom. 

Might hapiy sport, and with a crowd of kisses 
Might win my soul forth ; for there is no greater 
Love-charm than close companiotiship, my father. 

Danae^ 826 . 

t Lady, the sun’s light to our eyes is dear, 

And fair the tranquil reaches of the sea, 

And flowery earth in May, and bounding waters ; 

And so right many fair things I might praise ; 

Tet nothing is so radiant and so fair 

As for souls childless, with desire sore-smitten. 

To see the light of babes about the house. 


Ib., 827. 
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ovK itrrtv ovSfv fttjrpbc ^hov rkiepot^, 
ipan priTpoQ Trainee * wc ovk (trr* lp«f 
routwoQ doc ipav** 

The sentiment here expressed seems to be contradicted by a 
fragment from an unknown play (No. 887), where a son tells his 
mother that he cannot be expected to cling to her as much as to 
his father. The Greeks, as we gather from the Oresteia of .dSschy- 
lus, believed that the male offspring was specially related by sym- 
pathy, duty, and hereditary qualities to his father. The contrast 
between women and men in respect to the paternal home is well 
conveyed in the following four lines : 

yap llt\9ov<ra irarpiptav ^ofnav 
orV rwv TfKovTutv loriv aWa rov * 

rd ^ dpatp tarriic «v ^opoif dti ykvoQ 
warpiptav Kai ra^ntp ripdopop.f 

Some of the most remarkable excerpts from Euripides turn 
upon the thought of death — a doom accepted by him with mag- 
nanimous Greek stoicism. Those which appear to me the most 
important I have thrown together for convenience of compari- 
son ; 

rig P oUev ti Znv Tov€t 6 K$K\tfrat 9aP(iy, 
rd ^f}y di OvfprKuv i<ni ; irX^y opwg fipordv 
poaovatp oi fSXiwopreg ol d' d\iyX6rt{ 
oifSip poaovmp ovdk rijcn^yrac koxA. 


^ Naught is more dear to children than their mother. 

Sons, love your mother ; for there is no love 
Sweeter than this that can be loved by men. 

Ereehiheut^ 870. 

t A woman, when she leaves her father^s home. 

Belongs not to her parents, but her bed ; 

Men stay within the house, and stand for aye 
Avengeful guardians of its shrines and graves. 


Danas, 880. 
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iXP^v yap ripaq trvKkoyov noiovptvovg 
rhv ^vvra dptivuv €ic hj fpx^rat Kaxa, 
rbp d* av Bavovra icai wovwv wevavpivov 
Xaipovrac tv^tifiovpraf Uirifimiv Sopiav, 

rovg ^tavrag Spav* KarOaviav Sk irag dtr^p 
yt} Kai 9Kia * rh fitjStv tig ovllv piwti. 

Bdvarog ydp dpQpwiroim vtuctfav riXog 
tx« * ri ydp tovS* lerrt fiiH^ov iv Pporoig ; 
rig ydp ntTpatop aKOjrtXov oitriZwv dopi 
dSvpaiffi Sunrti ; rig S* drifidi^wp petcvg^ 
ti ptiStp aiaOdpoiPTo rwp naOripanop ;* 

To these should be added the ma^ificent words of consola- 
tion addressed by Dictys, in the tragedy that bears his name, to 
Danae ; 


♦ Who knows if that be life which we call death, 

And life be dying ? — save alone that men 
Living bear grief, but when they yield their breath 
They grieve no more and have no sorrow then. 

Incert. Fab.^ 821. 

’Twere well for men, when first a babe draws breath, 

To meet and wail the woes that he must bear ; 

But to salute the soul that rests from care 
With songs and pseans on the path of death. 

CresphonteSf 454. 

Let those who live do right ere death descendeth ; 

The dead are dust ; mere naught to nothing tendeth. 

Mdeager^ 687. 

In death there dwells the end of human strife ; 

For what mid men than death is mightier? 

Who can inflict pain on the stony scaur 
By wounding it with spear-point ? Who can hurt 
The dead, when dead men have no sense of suffering ? 

AiUigone^ 160. 
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rbv *'AiStiv au>v ri ppovri^HV yoiav 
Koi irdih* aviifttiv top trbv «/ OkXoig trrtvHv ; 
vavaai' fSXiirovffa S* tig rd rdv irtXag Kcucd 
Philip ytpoi aPf ti Xoyi^tffOat OiXotg 
offoi re dtapoig UpepoxOriprat ^por&Py 
ocrot re ytfpdfftcovmp oppavoi ritepupf 
Tovg T kK pty'wrrig oXptag rvpavribog 
TO ptidtp ovrag * rowra m (Tfoyrtlp yptutp,* 

Clofic to the thought of death lies that of endurance ; and here 
is a frajii^mcnt from the Hypsipylc^ which might be placed for a 
motto on the title-page of JEpktetns : 

eipv pip oitbtig oartg ov TTovfi flporm'i 
OdiTTfi Tt Timta KTorai I'fa, 

avTog Tt OvriOKttf Kai Tab’ d\9ovTni jipoTol 
tig yi}P ^fpoPTtg yiip’ dvayKaitog b' fxti 
piop (kpii^tip ijort Kapwipop OTaxw, 

Kai TOP pip ttpat top bi pi) ' ri Tavra btX 
(TTfPtiPy lirrtp bti KttTu ^vaip bitKntpdv ; 
btipitp yap ovbip rwv dpayKai(DP f^poTOigA 


* Think^st thou that Death will heed thy tears at all, 

Or send thy son hack if thou wilt but groan V 
Nay, cease ; and, gazing at thy neighbor’s grief, 

Grow calm : if thou wilt take the pains to reckon 
How many have toiled out their lives in bonds, 

How many wear to old age, robbed of children, 

And all who from the tyrant^s height of glory 

Have sunk to nothing. These things shouldst thou heed. 

jDictySy 334 . 

t No man was ever bom who did not suffer. 

He buries children, tlujn begets new sons. 

Then dies himself : and men forsooth arc grieved, 

Consigning dust to dust. Yet needs must be 
Lives should be garnered like ripe harvest-sheaves. 

And one man live, another perish. Why 
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On Justice and the punishment of sins wc may take the fol- 
lowing passages, expressing, with dramatic energy, the intense 
moral conscience of the Greek race: 

ioKUTf. Trtfddv rddunifiaT fif Oeovg 
urepoitri, KaTreir ip A tog isXrov nrvxait 
ypd^tv Ttv* awra, eiffoptaprd vtv 

BvilToii: SiKoi^tiP ; oifS’ 6 trdc dp ovpapoQ 
Atbg ypdtpovrog rdg fSporutp dpapriag 
i^apKktfHiVi ovb* tKEiPog dv tTKoirwp 
vkpirtip iKoiOTip ^ripiap * dW j) Aiitti 
ipravGd vov Vnv iyyvg ti /SovXetrG' opdp. 

rfiP Toi AiKt}v Xiyovm iratS‘ ilpai Atog 
iyyvg re pateip ri}g fiporwp dfiapriag.* 

They stand, however, in somewhat curious opposition to a frag- 
ment from Bellerophon about Divine Justice: 

0t}<riv Tig tivat Sijr\ ip ovpavif Oiovg ; 
ovK eitfip, owjc eicr’. ii rig di'OpwTrtpp Xeyttf 
p,rf Ttp vciXaup pApog dtp ypritrOia Xoytp. 
axeij/afrOe S' avrd fiij Vt Toig ipolg Xoyotg 


Mourn over that which nature puts upon us ? 

Naught that must be is terrible to mortals. 

Hypsipt/le^ 762 . 

♦ Think you that sins leap up to heaven aloft 
On wings, and then that on Jove's red-leaved tablets 
Some one doth write them, and Jove looks at them 
In judging mortals ? Not the whole broad heaven, 

If Jove should write our sins, would be enough, 

Nor he suffice to punish them. But Justice 
Is here, is somewhere near us ; da but look. 

Melanippide^ 488. 

Justice, they say, is daughter of high Jove, 

And dwells hard by to human sinfulness. 

Alope^ 149. 
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ypu»fjLtlv Tvpawi^a 

KTHVHV re TrXtitrrovc KTtifidrwv r dnoffrepeiVt 
opKovc T'c Trapafiaivovrac iKWopOtiVf 
Kai ravra SpZtvTfQ paKKov iitr Maipovtc 
tCjv tvotpovvrtov r/<n»x^ kuB' iipipav' 
froXfec Ti pucpdg ailSa nputaai; BtoifC 
at pttZ6piitP KXvovat SvnfftPtoTBptPV 
Xoyxin,' aptBptp vX^iovog KpuTOvpivai.* 

In which of the fragments just quoted was the poet speaking 
in his own person ? In neither, perhaps, fully ; partly, perhaps, 
in both. About wealth he utters in like manner seemingly con- 
tradictory oracles: 

3t^ wv i'Xccr* ui KOKoi npdc fiporol 
Kai KTuaBs itXovtop vciptoBbp Btjpwpfpoi 
avppiKTa pi) ^iKaia Kai ^iKai opov * 

BTruT dpdtrBi T*ppd(t dv<mjPOP Bspog, 

C» df^iutpa koXXottop /3poroTc, 

wc ovn pt)rttp i)dopdg roidad* 
ov valStQ difBpdtTTotaiP oh ^iXog Tran)pf 
oiag <r\} hutpaotp KtKTfjpBPOi. 


♦ Doth some one say that there be gods above ? 

Tliere are not ; no, there are not. Let no fool. 

Led by the old false fable, thus deceive you. 

Look at the facts themselves, yielding my words 
No undue credence : for I say that kings 
Kill, rob, break oaths, lay cities waste by fraud, 

And doing thus are happier than those 
Who live calm pious lives day after day. 

How many little states that serve the gods 
Are subject to the godless but more strong. 

Made slaves by might of a superior army I 

BeUeropkofdeiy 298. 
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ft ^ t) Kvir/otf TOtovTov o^aXfiOtg bpf 
oif Qavfi iptitrag pvpiovg avriiv rpf^ftv.* 

In what he says of noble birth Euripides never wavers. The 
true democrat speaks through his verse, and yet no poet has 
spoken more emphatically of bravery and honor. We may take 
the following examples in their order : 

ft’e ^ tvykvttav 6\iy* ^pdtfai Ka\d * 
b piv ydp iaOXbg tvyevr^g tpoiy dvt)p 
b S’ ov SiKaiog kiiv dpiivovog frarpbg 
Zrjvbi' TTt^tfKy Sutr/tv^g iivat SoKtX. 

iyuj ptv ovv ouK dlS’ oTTtuc (Ttcoweiv xptSiv 
TTiv tvykvHav * rovg yap dvSptiovg 
Kai Tovg SiKaiovg ribv Kiviav So^affpdrutv 
Kdv ibffi SovXuiv fvyevtffTtpovg Xtyui, 

0ei> roitri ytpvaiotaiv u>g dwaPTaxov 
itpiiru xapaKTTip XPV^^^Q tv\ppx^ap, 

uirag pip dt)p aUrtp vtpdettpog 
drraaa Si acpSpi ytvpaiip irarptg.f 


* Go to now, 0 ye bad men, heap up honors 
By force, get wealth, hunting it whence ye can, 

By indiscriminate armfuls, right and wrong ; 

Then reap of all these things the wretched harvest 

/»to, 420. 

Gold I of all welcome blessings thou’rt the Ij^jst ! 

For never had a mother’s smile for men, 

Nor son, nor father dear, such perfect charm. 

As thou and they who hold thee for their guest 
If Kupris darts such glamour from her gaze. 

No wonder that she breeds a myriad loves ! 

Bellcri^phontea^ 288. 

t For mere high birth I have small meed of praise ; 

The good man in my sight is nobly born ; 
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Further to Illustrate his conception of true nobility, using for 
this purpose in particular the fragments of the Antiope^ would be 
easy. It appears throughout that Euripides was bent on con- 
trasting the honor that is won by labor with the pleasures of a 
lazy life. Against the hedonism which lay so near at hand to 
pagans in the license of the desh, the Greeks set up an ideal of 
glory attainable alone by toil. This morality found expression in 
the famous lines of Hesiod on apcr^, in the action of Achilles, in 
the proverb irdvra rd icaXd ^aXcTra, and in the fable of the choice 
of Hercules, Euripides varies the theme in his iambics by a 
hundred modulations : 

viaviav yAp dvBpa xpV ToXpdv dti* 
ovSiiQ yap u>v pif9vfiQ£ ivK:\f7)c dvtjp* 
aXX’ oi TTovoi riKTovot Tit)v Mo^tav, 

oi/K ttrriv 'dang t)dkutg ^tirutv fiiovv 
tvKXuav aXXd xpf) woviiv. 

u ^ t)Svg aiiitv v) Kam) r dvavipia 
ovr oIkop ovre yalav dpOutvtuv dv. 

tritp fivpiowt rd icoXd yiyvtrai vovoig. 


While he who is not righteous, though his sire 
Than Zeus be loftier, seems to me but base. 

Diciy^ 341 . 

I know not how to think of noble blood : 

For men of courage and of virtuous soul, 

Though born of slaves, are far above vain titles. 

MeUnippidej 493. 

I 40 , in all places how the nobly bom 

Show their good breed and spirit by brave bearing ! 

Dana'e^ 328. 

The whole wide ether is the eaglets way : 

The whole earth is a brave man^s fatherland. 


Incert. Frag. 860. 
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ifU i* ap oif 

/tojfiiiv SiKmov ; rig ^ dfto^og titickeftc ; 
rig r&v fityitmitv SttKbg utv u^pk^aro ;* 

The political morality deduced from this view of life is stern 
and noble : 

yvutpy yitp Avipbg id fikv oUovvtm irSXtig, 
id d‘ otKog^ tig t ad vroXtpov iayyti pkya * 
ao^bv yap tv fioifXtvpa rag TroXXdc 
ViK^ ‘ odv b^tp b* dpaOia TrXtlcrrov icaKov. 

Tptig iiaiv dptrai rdg xp^iav a daicnv^ riicvoVf 
Otovg Tt Tipdv Tovg rt pvaavrag yovtXg, 
vbpovg rt Koivovg 'EXXd^oc ‘ Kal ravra bpuv 
KoXXurrov e^Eic ark^vov tbxXtiag dfi.t 


* A young man should be always doing, daring ; 

For no slack heart or hand was ever famous. 

^Tis toil and danger that beget fair fame. 

ArcbelauSf 288. 


Who seeks to lead a life of unstirred pleasure 
Cannot win fame : fame is the meed of travail. 

/bid. 284. 

A life of pleasure and unmanly sloth 
Could never raise a house or State to honor. 

/bid. 286. 


Fair honor is the chUd of countless toils. 


/bid. 286. 


Is it not right that I 

Should toil ? Without toil who was ever famous f 
What slothful soul ever desired the highest? 

/bid. 288. 


t Tie judgment that administers the State, 
The household, and in war of force is found ; 
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Nor is the condemnation of mere pleasure-seeking less severe : 

avrip yap oariQ tv ftiop KtKrripkvog 
rd pi V fcar* oikovq dptXi^ ‘jraptig If, 
poXtraiat S* if<r0tig tovt dti Ofjptvtrat, 
dpybg piv otKoig Kai rroXei yBvrfaerai 
if^iXoiat ov^eig • ij (f^vmg ydp oixtrai 
orav yXvKiiag r)bopfjg ijaffutv rig y* 

The indifference induced by satiety is well characterized in the 
following lines : 

Kopog Sf TrdvTiuv * Kat ydp Ik icaXXioi/ft^v 
XtKTpotg Iv aiaypolg ttoott kK^mjrXrjypivovg. 

SaiTog di TrXriptoOtig rtg daptpog vaXiv 
^vXy Siairy TTpotr^aXuv rittBri oropa. f 

In the foregoing specimens no selection has been made of lines 
remarkable for their aesthetic beauty. This omission is due to 
Stobseus, who was more bent on extracting moral maxims than 

For one wise word in season hath more strength 
Than many bands. Crowds and no brains breed ruin. 

Afiiwpe^ 206 . 

There are three virtues to observe, my son : 

Honor the gods, the parents that begot you, 

The laws that govern Hellas. Follow these, 

And you will win the fairest crown of honor. 

Jlnd. 221 . 

* The man who, when the goods of life abound. 

Oasts to the winds economy, and spends 
His days in seeking after feast and song. 

At home and in the State will be a drone, 

And to his friends be nothing. Character 
Is, for the slaves of honeyed pleasure, gone. 

Ibid. 196. 

f There is satiety of all things. Men 
Desert fair wives to dote on ugly women ; 
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strains of poetry comparable with the invocation of Hippolytus 
to Artemis. Two, however, I have marked for translation on 
account of their artistic charm ; the first for its pretty touch of 
picturesqueness, the second for its sympathy with sculpture : 

iroXvff ^ aviipin Kiffabg iv^vrjg cXd^oc 
povffiiov. 

ea • riV’ oxOop rovB* opia rrepippvrop 
d^pip BaXdatniQf irapOkvov r tiKta rwa 
avTopoptfuov Xatpiop reix^opdrutp 
dyaXpa x€ipdf.* 

Some passages, worthy of preservation, yet not easily classified, 
may wind up the series. Ilere is “ Envy, eldest born of hell 

rig dpa pffTtip fj iror^p KaKop piya 
(ipoToig t<l>v(T€ TOP Svautpvpop ipBopov ; 
vov Kai WOT oUit awfidTutp Xa^wv fiipog ; 
iv 1/ crwXdyxvoiaip ff wap’ dfipara 

taB’ iiptp ; <ljg yv poxOog iarpotg piyag 
Topaig d^atptip y wotoiq y pappaKOig 
waaQp ptyicryp ruiv iv dvOputwotg voaiov.f 


With rich meat surfeited, they gladly turn 
To humble fare, and find fresh appetite. 

Antiope^ 187. 

♦ Much ivy crept around, a comely growth. 

The tuneful haunt of swallows. 

Alctnene^ 91. 

What ! Do I see a rock with salt sea-foam 
Surrounded, and the image of a maiden 
Carved from the stony bastions nature-wrought 
By some wise workman’s craft ? 

Andromeda^ 127. 

f What mother or what father got for men 
That curse unutterable, odious envy v 
Where dwells it ? In what member lies its lair f 
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The next couplet is pregnant witli a home-truth which most 
men have had occasion to feel : 

liwavrtc lufitp etc to vovQtTtiv oo^oi 
aitToi 5’ tndv a<l>aXwfttv ov ytypioaKOfitv* 

The value attached by Greek political philosophers to the 56oc, or 
temperament, of states, and their dislike of demagogy, are ac- 
counted for in these four lines : 

TpoiroQ iffrt aff^aXsorepoc vopov, 

TOP pip yap oifSttg ap StatTTpi\l/at irori 
pfiratp SifPaiTOf top 5 * dput Tf Kai kotu* 

\6yoiQ TapdoauiP TroXXacic \vpaiptrai.\ 

One single line, noticeable for its wxMghty meaning, and Euripi- 
dean by reason of its pathos, shall end the list : 

ptog TFopoig y’ om dyvppatrrog <ppipag,^ 

The lasting title to fame of Euripides consists in his having 
dealt with the deeper problems of life in a spirit which became 
permanent among the Greeks, so that his poems, like those of 


Is it our hands, our entrails, or our eyes 
That harbor it ? Full ill would fare the leech 
Who with the knife, or potions, or strong drugs. 

Should seek to clear awav this worst disease. 

/^io, 418. 

* We all are wise for giving good advice, 

But when we fail we have no wisdom left. 

Incert. Fob. 802. 

f Good w'ays of feeling are more safe than law : 

No rhetorician can upset the one ; 

The other he may tumble ujiside down 
With words, and do it often grievous wTong. 

Pdrithous^ 698. 

\ Young, but in spirit not untrained by trouble. 

Dietzs, 332. 
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Menander, never lost their value as expressions of current philos- 
ophy. Nothing strikes the student of later Greek literature more 
strongly than this prolongation of the Euripidean tone of thought 
and feeling. In the decline of tragic poetry the literary sceptre 
was transferred to comedy, ^d the comic playwrights may be 
described as the true successors of Euripides. The dialectic 
method, degenerating into sophistic quibbling, which he affected, 
was indeed dropped, and a more harmonious form of art than 
the Euripidean was created for comedy by Menander, wdien the 
Athenians, after passing through their disputatious period, had 
settled down into a tranquil acceptation of the facts of life. Yet 
this return to harmony of form and purity of perception did not 
abate the influence of Euripides. Here and there throughout his 
tragedies he had said once and for all, and well said, what the 
Greeks were bound to think and feel upon important matters, 
and his sensitive, susceptible temperament repeated itself over and 
over again among his literary successors. The exclamation of 
Philemon that, if he could believe in immortality, he would hang 
himself to see Euripides, is characteristic not only of Philemon, 
but also of the whole Macedonian period of Greek literature. 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

THE FRAGMENTS OF THE LOST TRAGIC POETS. 

Apparent Accident in the Preservation of Greek Poetry. — Criticism among 
the Ancients, — Formation of Canons. — Libraries. — The Political Vicissi- 
tudes of Alexandria, Romo, Constantinople. — Byzantine Scholarship in 
the Ninth Century. — The Lost MS. of Menander. — Tragic Fragments pre- 
served by the Comic Poets and their Scholiasts ; by Athenajus, by Stob»- 
us. — Aristotle. — Tragedy before AKschyliis. — Fragments of Aristarchus. 
— The Miika of Neophron. — Ion. — ^The Gnmoi of Aclucus. — Agathon ; 
his Character for Luxurious Living. — The Flower. — Aristotle’s Partiality 
for Agathon. — The Family of Aeschylus. — Meletus and Plato among the 
Tragic Playwrights, — The School of Sophocles. — Influence of Euripides. 
— Family of Karkinos. — Tragedians ridiculed by Aristophanes. — The 
Smfphm of Critias. — Cleophon. — Cynical Tragedies ascribed to Dioge- 
nes. — Extraordinary Fertility of the Attic Drama. — The Repetition of Old 
Plots. — Mamcrcus and Dionysius. — Professional Rhetoricians appear as 
Playwrights. — The School of Isocrates. — The CaUanr of Cha*remon. — 
His Stylo. — The Th/mhtoehx of Mo.schion. — The Alexandrian Pleiad. — 
The Adonu of Ptolemy Philopator. 

Among the lo.«ise» in Greek literature few are so tantalizing as 
the almost absolute extinction of the tragic poets who preceded 
and followed the .supreme Athenian triumvirate. It would have 
been exceedingly interesting to trace the history of the drama 
from its rude origins up to the point at which the creative genius 
of .^]schylus gave it an inalienable character, and again to note 
the deviation of the tragic muse from heroic themes to fables of 
pure fiction under the influence of Agathon. This pleasant task 
of analytical criticism, concordant with the spirit of our age, 

IL— 8 
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which is not satisfied with admiring masterpieces unless it can 
also understand the law of their growth and mark the several 
stages in the process of historical development, will fall to the lot 
of no student now, unless, indeed, Pompeii render up a treasure- 
house of MSS. as yet undreaml^d of, and Signor Fiorelli save the 
priceless leaflets of charred tinder from destruction. 

Why is it that out of the seventy plays of .^chylus only seven 
are extant ; of the Sophoclean one hundred and thirteen (allow- 
ing seventeen others which bore his name to have been spurious) 
only seven ; while eighteen — or, if we admit the Rhesus^ nineteen 
— are the meagre salvage from the wreck of at least seventy-five 
dramas by Euripides ? Why is it that of their lost tragedies we 
possess but inconsiderable fragments — just enough to prove that 
the compilers of commonplace books like Stobams might, if they 
had pleased, have gratified our curiosity beyond the dreams of a 
Renaissance scholar’s covetousness ? Why, again, is it that of 
Agathon, whose dramatic romance, the Flower^ was thought w’orthy 
of citation by Aristotle, whom Aristophanes named as ' Ay ad*av 6 
rXeivdc, ayaSiK TrotrjrtjQ vai iroSeivog Tolg tpikoic* whose thanksgiv- 
ing banquet supplied a frame for Plato’s dialogue on Love, and 
whose style, if faithfully depicted by the philosoplier, was a very 
** rivulet of olive-oil noiselessly running” — why is it that of this 
Agathon w^e know nothing but what may be inferred from the 
caricature of the Thesmophoriazusce^ the portrait of the Symposi- 
um^ and a few critical strictures in the Poetics ? Why is it that 
Ion, who enjoyed a great renown (Trcpt/Jdi/roc lyiviro) and ranked 
as fifth in the muster-roll of Athenian tragic poets, is now but a 
mere empty name ? To these questions, which might be rhetori- 
cally multiplied ad infinitum on a hundred tones of querulous 
and sad expostulation with the past, there is no satisfactory an- 
swer. Not, as Bacon asserted, has time borne down upon his 
* Agathon the famous, a good poet, and lovable to his friends. 
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flood the froth and trash of things ; far rather may we thank fate 
that the flotsam and the jetsam that have reached our shore in- 
clude the best works of antiquity. Yet, notwithstanding this, 

the iniquity of oblivion,’^ in the words of Sir Thomas Browne, 
** blindly scattercth her poppy, and deals with the memory of 
men without distinction to merit of perpetuity.” 

The students of anti(]uity attached less value than we do to 
literature of secondary importan(;c. It was the object of their 
criticism, especially in the schools of Alexandria, to establish 
canons of perfection in style. The few great authors who wxre 
deemed worthy to rank <as standards received unlimited honor, 
nor was it thought too much by Aristarchus or Aristophanes to 
devote a lifetime to their service. For inferior poets, whom we 
should prize as necessary to a full comprehension of the history 
of art, they felt less respect, not having grasped the notion that 
aesthetics are a branch of science, that the topmost peaks of Par- 
nassus tower above the plain by gradual ascent from subordinato 
mountain-ranges, and that those who seek to scale the final alti- 
tudes must tread the intermediate heights. They were contented 
with representative men. Marlowe, according to their laws of 
taste, would have been obscured by Shakespeare ; while the mul- 
titude of lesser playwrights, whom we honor as explaining and 
relieving by their comradeship the grandeur of the dramatist (6 
rpayySoirotoc they might have styled Shakespeare, as their Pindar 
was o XvpiKov), would have sunk into oblivion, lea\dng him alone 
in splendid isolation. Much might be said for this way of deal- 
ing with literature. By concentrating attention on undeniable 
excellence, a taste for the noblest things in art was fostered, while 
the danger that we run of substituting the historical for the 
ajsthetic method was avoided.* In our own century Auguste 

* Aristophanes, the grammarian, and Aristarchus included five tragic poets 
— ifisebylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Ion, and Acha^us — in the first rank. In a 
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Comte has striven to revive the cultus of unique standards and 
to rc>establish the empire of selective canons. 

The scholiasts of Alexandria, working in vast libraries which 
contained the whole treasures of Greek literature, decided that 
only a few poets were worthy of minute study. The works of 
these few poets, again, they classified into masterpieces and infe- 
rior productions. A further selection sifted those that seemed 
best suited for the education of youth. Thus it happened that 
copies were repeated of certain well-established favorites ; and so 
the treasures of dramatic poetry inherited by us represent the 
taste of scholiasts and teachers rather than the likings of the At- 
tic audience. To judge by references in the plays of Aristopha- 
nes, the lost Myrmidoms of jfechylus, the lost Andromeda of 
Euripides, enjoyed more popularity at Athens than even the Aga- 
memrum or the Medea, Alexandrian and Byzantine ped^ogues 
thought otherwise, and posterity was bound to be their pensioner. 
The difficulty of multiplying codices must be added as a most 
important cause of literary waste. It is doubtful whether we 
should now possess more than a few plays of Shakespeare and 
Jonson out of the whole voluminous Elizabethan literature, but 
for the accident of printing. When we consider the circum- 
stances under which the Attic dramatists survived, taking into 
account the famous fraud whereby Ptolemy Euergetes possessed 
himself of the MS. of -^schylus,* and remembering the vicissi- 
tudes successively of Alexandria, of Rome, and of Byzantium, per- 
haps we ought to be surprised that the sum total of our inheri- 

second series they placed the works of the so-called Pleiad, seven tragic poets 
who at Alexandria revived the style of the Attic drama. Their names were 
Homerus, Sositheus, Lycophron, Alexander, Philiscus, Sosiphanes, and Diony- 
siades. 

* The story is told with wonderful vividness by Victor Hugo, WUlum Shake^ 
tpeare^ pp. 176-194. 
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tance is so j^reat. What the public voice of the Athenians had 
approved, the sclioliasts of Alexandria winnowed. What the 
Alexandrians selected found its way to Rome. What the Ro- 
man grammarians sanctioned was carried in the dotage of culture 
to Byzantium. At each transition the peril by land and sea to 
rare codices, sometimes probably to unique autographs, was incal- 
culable. Then followed the fury pf iconoclasts and fanatics, the 
firebrands of Omar, tlie remorseless crusade of Churchmen against 
paganism, and the three great conflagrations of Byzantium. It 
is humiliating to the nations of Western Europe to compare the 
wealth of Greek books enjoyed by Photius in the ninth (jcntiiry, 
even after the second burning, with the meagre fragments which 
seem to have survived the pillage of Constantinople by the Cru- 
saders in 1204. To this final disaster we ought probably to as- 
sign the destruction of the larger portion of Greek literature. In 
addition to all the ruin wrought by fire and pillage must be reck- 
oned the slow decay of learning during the (ujnturies of intellect- 
ual apathy that preceded the fall of the Eiustern Empire. What 
the fire and the Frank had spared was still exposed to the tooth 
of the worm and to tlie slow corrosion of dust, damp, and mildew. 

When the jiassion for antiquity was rekindled in the fourteenth 
century by the Italians, they eagerly demanded from Constanti- 
m)ple the trciusures that the capital of Greece contained ; nor is 
there any good reiison to suppose that the Turkish troops of Ma- 
homet II., in 1453, destroyed many books that had not previous- 
ly been transferred in copies to Florence and Venice. During at 
least a quarter of a century before the downfall of the Byzantine 
Empire the princes of Italy were eagerly competing with each 
other for the purcluisc of Greek manuscripts; and throughout 
this period it w'as the immediate interest of the paheologi to lay 
them under such obligations tis might enlist their sympathy and 
call forth a return of friendly service. For the emperor to have 
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closed the doors of the Byzantine libraries against the agents of 
the Medici and the Venetian nobles, at the same time that he was 
sending Manuel Chrysoloras as an ambassador for aid against the 
Turks to Western Europe, would have been ridiculous. We must 
also bear in mind how many eager Italian scholars, supported by 
exhibitions from the lords of Florence, and supplied with almost 
unlimited credit for the purchase of literary treasures, pursued 
their studies at Constantinople, and returned, like bees, book-la- 
den with the honey of old learning, home ; how many Levant 
merchants, passing to and fro between Italian and Greek ports, 
discovered that parchments were a more profitable freight than 
gems or spices. Taking all this into consideration, and duly 
weighing Curzon’s competent opinion — “so thoroughly were 
these ancient libraries ’’ (of Athos) “ explored in the fifteenth 
century that no unknown classic author has been discovered, nor 
has any MS. been found of greater antiquity than some already 
known in the British Museum and other libraries — we have the 
right to infer that what the printing-press of Aldus made imper- 
ishable, was all, or nearly all, that the degenerate scholars of the 
later age of Hellas cared to treasure. The comparative preserva- 
tion of Neoplatonic philosophy, for example, when contrasted with 
the loss of dramatic literature may be referred to the theological 
and mystical interests of Byzantine students. Only one codex of 
first-rate importance is supposed to have perished in Italy after 
importation from Byzantium and before the age of printing. 
That was a MS. of Menander, which Vespasiano, the Florentine 
bookseller, mentioned among the gems of the library of Urbino.* 
Little, however, was known about the Greek dramatic poets at the 
time when Vespasiano wrote his Lives, and it is not Impossible 
that what he took for a collection of Menander’s plays, was really 

♦ Vite di Uomini Illmiriy p. 97. He catalogues “ tutte Topere di Sofocle; 
tutte Topere di Pindaro; tutte I’opere di Menandro,*’ 
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a commonplace book of such f ragmen ta as we still possess. Yet 
the mere mention of this volnine raises curious speculation. We 
know that when Cesare Borgia possessed himself of Urbino in 
1 602 he carried off from the ducal palace a booty in jewels, plate, 
furniture, and books to the value of 150,000 ducats. Some of 
the MSS. found their way into the Vatican collection ; others 
were restored to Urbino, whence they were again transferred to 
Rome after the extinction of the ducal family in the seventeenth 
century. It is conceivable that the Menander, if it existed, may 
have been lost in the hurry of forced marcli(‘s and the confusion 
that involved the Borgia’s career. Had it been stolen, the thief 
could hardly have olfered it for sale in its splendid dress of crim- 
son velvet and silver clasps stamped with the arms of Montefeltro. 
It may even now be lurking somewhere in obscurity — a treasure 
of more value than the Koh-i-noor. 

Putting aside the fragments of ^Eschylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, it may be broadly stated that what survives of the other 
tragic poets of the Attic stage, and what we know about their 
lives, have been derived in the main from four sources. The 
plays of Aristophanes and the fragments of the later comic po- 
ets, who were the merciless critics of contemporary tragedians, 
have, in the first place, supplied us with some meagre quotations 
and with numerous insignificant caricatures. From these ques- 
tionable authorities we learn, for instance, that Agathon was a 
man of effeminate manners, that Philocles was horribly ugly, that 
Morsimus was an indifferent eye-doctor as well as a writer of tame 
tragedies, that Meletus had no inspiration, that the whole family 
of Carkinus were barbarians, that Pythangelus and Akestor were 
no better than slaves, that Gnesippus mismanaged his Choruses, 
that Hieronymus delighted in horrors, that Nothippus and Mory- 
chus were gluttons, that Moschiou was a parasite, and so forth. 
To attach very much weight to comic squibs which dwell exclu- 
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sively upon personal defects and foibles, and repeat ad nauseam 
the stock Athenian calumnies of drunkenness and debauchery, 
would be uncritical ; though it must be borne in mind that satire 
in a Greek city, where all the eminent burghers were well known 
to the play-goers, was pointless unless it contained a grain of 
truth. Our second great authority is Atlienajus, a man of wide 
reading and extensive curiosity, whose heart unliappily was set on 
trifles. Sauces, unguents, wreaths, the various ways of dressing 
fish, the changes of fashion in wune- drinking, formed the sub- 
jects of his profoundest investigations. Therefore the grave and 
heightened tragedies of our unfortunate poets were ransacked by 
him for rare citations, capable of throwing light upon a flower, a 
dish, or a wine-cup. These matters were undoubtedly the veriest 
parerga to poets bent on moving the passions of terror and pity ; 
nor can we imagine a more distressing torment for their souls in 
Hades than to know that what remains of a much-pondered and 
beloved Thyestes is a couple of lines about a carving-knife or 
meat-dish. To be known to posterity througli a calumny of 
Aristophanes and a citation in the DeijmosophistWy after having 
passed a long life in composing tragedies, teaching choruses, and 
inventing chants, is a caricature of immortality which might well 
deter a man of common-sense from literature, and induce the vain- 
est to go down speechless to the grave in peace. Those poets who 
fell under the hands of Stobaeus, our third chief source of informa- 
tion, have fared better. It is more consistent with the aims and 
wishes of a tragic artist to survive, however mangled, in the com- 
monplace book of a moralist, than in the miscellanies of a literary 
hon vivanU The authors, therefore, of the Euripidean school, 

Teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received, 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 

Of fate and chance and change in human life, 
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may be said to have fared better than their predecessors, whose 
style rendered them less conveniently subject to the eclectic proc- 
ess of the Macedonian collector. Much of the difficulty, however, 
which obscures the text of these sententious fragments arises from 
their collector having in all probability quoted from memory, so 
that bad grammar, trivial terminations to otherwise well-worded 
lines, and passages ruthlessly compressed by omissions are fre- 
quent. In the fourth place wc have to thank Aristotle for a few 
most precious, though, alas, laconic, criticisms pronounced in the 
Rhetoric and the Poetics upon his contemporaries, and for occa- 
sional (jnotations in the Ethics to Nicomachus and Eudemus. 
These criticisms help us to understand the history of the Greek 
drama by throwing a dim light upon the serious art of many de- 
funct poets, who in their day shook the Attic scene. To Plu- 
tarch, to Pausanias, and to the scholiasts we owt. similar obliga- 
tions, though the value of their critical remarks is slight com- 
pared with that of every word which fell frc>m Aristotle’s pen. 

This rapid enutneration of the resources at our command will 
prepare any one familiar with such matters for spare and disap- 
pointing entertainment. The chief interest of such a survey as 
that which 1 propose to make consists in the variety and extent 
of the lost dramatic literature that it reveals. Nothing but a de- 
tailed examination of existing fragments .suffices to impress the 
mind with the quantity of plays from which malignant fortune 
has preserved samples, fantastically inadequate, and, in many 
cases, tantalizingly uncharacteristic. The quotations from ^s- 
chylus, Soplioclcs, and Euripides, meanwhile, have already sup- 
plied matter of more sterling and intrinsic value. 

When we take up the collection of Perditonim Tragicorum 
Omnium Fragmenta^ published at Paris by the care of M. Am- 
broisc Finnin Didot, our first sensation, on seeking what may 
possibly be left of poets bgfore JSschylus, is one of liveliest dis- 
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appointment. Thespis, to begin with, is a name : we know that 
he made tragedy dramatic instead of dithyrambic, by introducing 
monologue in order to support and rest the Chorus ; but that is 
all. Choerilus is a name : wc know that he exhibited above fifty 
plays, that he was recTconed worthy by the comic poet Alexis to 
be cited together with Hesiod, Homer, and Epicharmw^, and that 
Aristotle devoted three lost books of critical discussions to the 
elucidation of diflScult passages in his poems as well as in those 
of Archilochus and Euripides. All the rest is obscure, except 
that we have reason to believe that Cha'rilus excelled in the sa- 
tyric drama. Pratinas, again, is a name. Dim tradition reports 
that he invented the satyric drama; and it has thence been in- 
ferred with probability that the 150 plays ascribed to him were 
chiefly composed in tetralogies of one comic and three serious 
pieces. He was also celebrated for the excellence of his lyrics; 
while a story, preserved by Suidas, relates how an accident that 
happened to the wooden stage at Athens during the exhibition of 
one of his tragedies led to the building of the recently discovered 
theatre of Dionysus. A few unimportant fragments have sur- 
vived, in two of which Pratinas avows his preference for the 
-^lian mood in music. Phrynichus, though his poems have 
fared no better than those of his contemporaries, stands before 
us with a more distinguished personality. Herodotus tells the 
famous tale of his tragedy upon the Taking of Miletus^ which 
moved the Athenian audience to tears, and so angered them by 
the vivid presentation of a recent disaster that they fined the au- 
thor in a sum of 1000 drachmas, and forbade the acting of his 
drama. The sweetness of the songs of Phrynichus has reached 
us like the echo of a bird’s voice in a traveller’s narrative. Aris- 
tophanes, who loved the good old music of his youth, delighted in 
it, and invented one of his rare verbal conglomerates to express 
its quality : xai ^twpHovTt^ ap\aioiA{Kfiatlw^oif»pvvi\ripaTa is 
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a phrase he puts into the mouth of Bdelycleon in the Wasps^ 
wliile in the Frogs he describes Phrynichus as making harvest in 
the meadows of the Muses. Agathon, again, in the Thesmopho- 
riazusoe is represented saying : 


And Phrynichus — this surely you have heard — 

Was beautiful, and beautifully dressed ; 

And this, wc cannot doubt, was why his plays 
Were beautiful ; for His a natural law 
That like ourselves our work must ever be. 

From the passage just referred to in the Frogs (1298-1307) 
it is clear that much of a tragic poet’s reputation for originality 
at Athens depended upon the invention of melodies; and that 
the merit of Phrynichus consisted to some extent in the excel- 
lence and sweetness of his tunes. No real light can now be 
thrown upon the dark subject of Greek music in general, and of 
its relation to lyrical and tragic poetry in particular. All we 
know serves to excite our inquisitiveness without satisfying it. 
Thus Plutarch informs us that Phrynichus and .dischylus pre- 
ferred the harp (KiOapa) and adhered to the enharmonic scale 
(dpfiorta) instead of employing chromatic modulations {xpwpa). 
The general drift of this remark is that the early tragic poets 
maintained a simple and severe style of music, and avoided the 
allurements of what Aristotle termed the most artificial of the 
Greek scales. Collateral value is given to Plutarch’s observation 
by the Aristophanic criticism of the melodies in Agathon and 
Euripides. For speculations on its deeper significance, it is im- 
possible to do more than refer the curious to Professor Donkin, 
General Perronet Thompson, and Mr. Chappell, with the reiter- 
ated warning tliat tin' obscurity of the subject is impenetrable. 
Phrynichus, in conclusion, was celebrated as a ballet-master for 
his Pyrrhic dances, and, as a practical dramatist, for the introduc- 
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tion of female characters. One line, among the few ascribed to 
him, calls for quotation by reason of its beauty : 

Xa/iTTCi d* iiri irop^vpiaig wapyffi iptoTOQ. 

The light of love bums upon crimson cheeks. 

Aristias, the next in order of these lost poets, was a son of Pra> 
tinas, who lived long enough to compete with Sophocles. The 
names of his plays, AntcBUs^ AtalantOy Cyclops, Orpheus, and The 
Fates, show, like similar lists which might be quoted from the mea- 
gre notices of his predecessors, that the whole material of Greek 
mythology was handled and rehandled by the Attic playwrights. 

The tragedians who follow can certainly not be considered old- 
er than -^schylus, and are, all of them, most probably his jun- 
iors. Aristarchus, a native of Tegea, calls for notice because he 
is reported by Suidas to have determined the length of tragedies, 
whatever that may mean. Ennius translated his drama of Achil- 
les into Latin, which proves that he retained the fame of a first- 
rate poet till the beginning of the Grajco-Roman period. His 
fragments recall the Euripidean style ; and the two best of them 
have been preserved by Stobacus, the notorious admirer of Eurip- 
ides. To omit these, in the dearth of similar heirlooms from an- 
tiquity, would be wasteful, especially as they serve to determine 
the date at which he wrote, and to confirm the report of Suidas 
that he was a contemporary of Euripides. Here is one that sa- 
vors strongly of agnosticism ; 

Kai ravr’ itrov pfv tv Xiyiiv Itrov Sk ph * 
itrov S' iptvvdv, 1% i<TOv Si ft?) tiSivat * 
tcXhov ydp oifSiv oi vo^oi rdv ft?) 
ti’c ravra yiyvkurKovtnv • tl S’ ^Xov \iyti 
dfJLtivov dXXoy, rtp Xtynv vwtptl^ipu.* 

* Fair speech in such things and no speech are one : 

Study and ignorance have equal value ; 
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The second treats of love : 

*6<rriQ firj mmiparai Ppor&Vy 
ovK olS' dvdyKri^ 0t(rp.6v ’ tp vturOtic iyuf 
ovru) KpaTtjOitQ rdtrS" diretrrdXtfp oSovc * 
ovroi' yap 6 9edc Kai tov dtrOivij trOiviiv 
rifhffriy xai tov dnopov hvpitTKHv Tropov.* 

Next to Aristarchus of To^ea we find Neopliron of Sikyon, who 
claims [)articular attention as the author of a tragedy acknowl- 
edged by anti<juity U) have been the original of the Medea of Eu- 
ri})idc8. Tlu*re are few students of literature who do not recog- 
nize in the Medea the masterpiece of that poet, and who have not 
wondered wliy it only won the third prize at Athens, in the year 
431 B.C. Is it possible that because Euripides borrowed his play 
from Neophron — to BttKti tnrol^aXitrdcu trapa Nco^ipovoc ^ta- 

aicivatrac are the words of the Greek argument to Medea, wdiilc 
Suidas says of Neophron ov <l>a(ny ilvai Tt)v tov Kt;pt7ri3ot; M^^eiav 
— therefore the public and the judges thought some deduction 
should be made from the merit of the drama? 

Stobaeus has handed down a long and precious fragment from 
the speech in which Neophron’s Medea decides to kill her chil- 
dren. A comparison of this fragment with the splendid rhesis 
composed for Medea by Euripides proves the obligation owed by 
the younger poet to the elder, both in style and matter. 

Here, then, is the monologue of Neophron’s Medea; 

For wise men know no more than simple fools 
In these dark matters ; and if one by speaking 
Conquer another, mere words win the day. 

• That man who hath not tried of love the might, 

Knows not the strong rule of necessity, 

Bound and constrained whereby, this road I travel. 

Yea, our lord, Love, strengthens the strengthless, teaches 
The craftless how to find both craft and cunning. 
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iiiv • ri dpdtFug Bvfik ; povXfvtrai KoXwg 
irpip fi '^apaprtiv Kai rd frpotr^iXkaraTa 
tjfitfrra QkffBat, voi nor rdXag ; 

Kartffxf Xfjpa Kai ftBivog Btomvykg. 

Kai vpog ravr odvpopai, iprjv 

opwa tpffpov Kai irapffptXTfpiyrjv 
irpog dtv ij^fjv r/Kurra ; paXOaKol St Sr/ 
Toiavra yiyvopteOa vdtrxovrtg itaica ; 
oi» irpoSMffHQ Ovpt oavTOv Iv Kaxoig, 
otpoi StSoKTai • TratSeg iKrbg oppdrutp 
dir^Btr * ijSri yap put ^oivia fuyav 
StSiKt Xmtra Ovpov * w 
Tpbg olov tpyov iKonXiHiopioBa * 0§i) * 
rdXaiva roXprjgf i) rroXvv ttovov fipaxtt 
Sia^epovffa rov tfwv tpxopai xpbvtp,* 


It is hardly possible not to recognize in these lines the first 
sketch of the picture afterwards worked out so elaborately in de- 
tail by Euripides. 

Ion was a native of Chios, who came while still a boy (iran*d- 
fratri pxipaKiov) to Athens, and enjoyed the honor of supping with 

* Well, well ; what wilt thou do, my soul ? Think much 
Before this sin be sinned, before thy dearest 
Thou tuni to deadliest foes. Whither art bounding ? 

Restrain thy force, thy god-detested fury. 

And yet why grieve I thus, seeing my life 

Laid desolate, despltefully abandoned 

By those who least should leave me ? Soft, forsooth, 

Shall I be in the midst of wrongs like these ? 

Nay, heart of mine, be not thy own betrayer ! 

Ah me ! ’Tis settled. Children, from my sight 
Get you aw'ay I for now bloodthirsty madness 
Sinks in my soul and swells it. Oh, hands, hands, 

Unto what deed are we accoutred ? Woe I 
Undone by my own daring ! In one minute 
1 go to blast the fruit of ray long toil. 
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Cimon in the house of a certain Laomedon. Of his life and work 
very little is known, although his reputation among the ancients 
was so great that the Alexandrians placed him among the first 
five tragic poets. The titles of eleven of his plays have been pre- 
served ; but these were only a few out of many that he wrote, 
lie was, besides, a voluminous prose-author, and practised every 
kind of lyrical poetry. From the criticism of Longinus we gath- 
er that his dramas were distinguished for fluency and finish rather 
than for boldness of conception or sublimity of style. After 
praising their regularity, Longinus adds that he would not ex- 
change the (Edipus of Sophocles for all the tragedies of Ion put 
together. Personally, Ion had the reputation of a voluptuary : 
(piXoTTorijy Kai tputriicwTarov arc the words of Athcmieus which de- 
scribe him. There is also a story that he passed some portion of 
his life at Corinth in love-bondage to the beautiful Chrysilla. In 
short, both as a man and an artist, Ion was true to his name and 
race. It is unfortunate that the few fragments possess of Ion’s 
tragedies have been transmitted for the most part by Ilesychius 
and Athenajus in illustration of grammatical usages and convivial 
customs. The following gnomic couplet, preserved by Plutarch, 
is both interesting in itself and characteristic of the poet’s style : 

TO yviuOi ffauTur, tovt twoi: fiiv oir 
tpyoy I’f oaov Xivc f^ovog iwioTarai Oeuty.* 

Another passage, (juoted by Sextus Empiricus, contains an ele- 
gant description of the power of Sparta : 

ov yap \6yoig Adicaiva mipyovrai iroXic, 
aXX' tvr "Apiyc vtoj^og Ipirttry frrpartp^ 
jSovXi) fitv dpxfi, xftp i7rt^ipydZ€rai.f 

* Know thou thyself — the saw is no great thing; 

To do it, Zeus alone of gods is able. 

f The town of Sparta is not walled with words ; 
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Almost less can be said about Achaeus of Erctria, the fifth, with 
-^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Ion, in the Alexandrian 7r^>wrij 
raftc, or first class of tragic worthies. Diogenes Laertius records 
his skill in the satyric drama ; Athen^eus remarks that his style 
was obscure, and that he filled his plays with riddles. The names 
of some of his dramas — Linus^ The Fates y Philoctetes at Troy^Om- 
phahy Peirithom — excite our curiosity ; but the fragments are, as 
usual, cited for some merely frivolous or pedantic purpose. 

The following corrupt passage from a play called ^A^\oi or 
^AdXa, The Games — the loss of which is greatly to be regretted, 
since it might have thrown a new light upon the feeling of the 
Greeks for their public contests — presents a lively picture of the 
physical splendor of trained athletes : 

yvyvoi ydp o^ovv ^at^ipovg fSpaxiovag 
ijpy e^piywvrtg ipiropivovraty vktp 
ffriXflovTfg avBii Kaprepag kinopi^ac * 
d^riv iXaiov arfpva xai no^utv kvtoq 
XpioveiVy tog fxovntj oticoOev Tpvtpi^v.* 

Another glimpse of athletes may be got from three linc^ torn 
out of the same play : 

VOTipa 9f.(opoig dr dywritTraig Xiyfig ; 


But when young Ares falls upon her men, 

Then reason rules and the hand does the deed. 

* It is clear that yap wOovp is wrong. The best suggestion seems to be 
y* dvtoBEVf adopting which we may render the lines thus : 

Naked above, their radiant arms displaying, 

In lustihood of ruffling youth, and bloom 
Of beauty bright on stalwart breasts, they fare ; 

Their shoulders and their feet in floods of oil 
Are bathed, like men whose homes abound in plenty. 
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iroXX* io&tovmVf utc Iwaffieovvrwv rpoirog^ 
vodaTToi yap tlaiv oi ^tvoi ; Boiwnoi,* 

In this portrait wc reco^ize the young men satincally de- 
scribed by Euripides in a fragment, translated above, of the lost 
Autolycus^ as roaming about the city in the radiant insolence of 
youth, like animated statues. 

Mourn as we may the loss of Ion and Achteus, our grief for 
that of Agathon must needs be greater. Though he was not 
placed in the first class by the Alexandrian critics, it is clear from 
the noti(H^s of llato, Aristophanes, and Aristotle that he enjoyed 
the wiilest popularity at Athens, and was, besides, a poet of 
marked originality. Personally, he w^as amiable, delicate, pleas- 
ure-loving, and extremely beautiful. He is always called — even 
by Plutarch and Athcnanis — ’Ayafioiv o icaXoc. Agathon the beau- 
tiful ; while the passionate friendship wuth which he had inspired 
Pausaniiis is cehdirated by Plato in Protagoras^ by Xenophon in 
the Sym’poHium. Later authors, like Maximus Tyrius, gave him 
the title of afigoraroc^ while Lucian compared liim to Cinyras or 
Sardanapalus. Apparently ht‘ was rich enough to indulge the 
most luxurious tastes. One of the best comic scenes in tlie Thes- 
mophoriazusw is that in whicli Aristophanes described Agathon 
surrounded by all the appliances of a volujdiiary, while engaged 
in the compositi<)n of an effeminate play. Euripides, entering 
this study of a Sybarite, implores liim to put on female attire, 
using these arguments : 

S' EvirpoctutTroQy Xtvtco^t l^vpTjpivoQy 
yvvaiKoipiMivoQy airaXog, tvnpfiniQ t 

* Ambassadors or athletes do you mean ? 

Great feeders are they, like most men in training. 

Of what race are the strangers, then V Bceotians. 
f While you are smooth-faced, white-skinned, closely shaven, 

A^oiced like a woman, tender, fair to see. 

II.— 9 
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In poetry Agatljon adopted innovations consistent witli lus own 
voluptuous temperament, llis style was <listjn<?iiislied by melo- 
dious sweetness and rhetorical refinements ; in particular, w’C arc 
told that he affected the flowery tropes and the antitheses of Gor- 
gias. Sophistry was fashionable in his youth, and Aristopha- 
nes recognized in Agathon the true companion of Euripides. 
Leaving the severer music of tlie elder tragedians, he invented 
chromatic melodies, which seem to liave tickled the sensuality of 
his Athenian audience.^ 

We are therefore justified in regarding Agathon as the creator 
of a new tragic style combining the verbal elegances and (dliical 
niceties of the sophists with artistic charms of a luxurious kind. 
Aristotle observes that he separated the Cliorus from tlie action 
of the drama to such an extent that his lyrics became mere mu- 
sical interludes equally Jidapted to any tragic fable, f 

lie also remarks that Agathon composed {)lays upon romantic 
subjects, inventing the story for liiinst*!!, instead of adhering to 
the old usage of rehandling mythological material. | The title of 
one of these dramatic romances, The Flower^ has been j>reservcd; 
but unhappily we are Udd nothing a!>out its subject, and have no 
extracts to judge from. That the form of tragedy suff<Ted other 
changes at the hands of Agathon may be inftTred from another 
passage in the Poeticsi^ where Aristotle censures him for having 
included a whole epic, The Taking of Troy^ in one play. § This 
play, it may be said in passing, w'jis hissed off th(‘ stagi‘. Tin*, 
popularity of Agathon may be gathered from the fact that the 

♦This is strongly express(M! in an untrans1atii)>le speecli of Mnesiloclius 
(Ar. Thmikojih. 1 30 el ), which rciuiinlH one of the first satire of Persius ; 

Cum cannina himbutn 

Intrant et trcmulo scalpuntur ut intiraa versu. 


f Poet, cap. 18. 


J Ibid. cap. 9. 


§ Ibid. cap. 18. 
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first totralop^y lio exhibited was crowned in 416 B.C. Plato has 
clioscn the supper-party which he gave in celebration of this vic- 
tory for the scone of the Symposium ; and it is there that we 
must learn to know this brilliant man of letters and of fashion in 
the wittiest period of Attic social life. It is not a little curious 
that the most interesting frf^ments of Agathon arc embedded in 
the Ethics and the Rhetoric of Aristotle, who must have made at- 
tentive study of his works. While discussing the subject of free- 
will, the sage of Stageira quotes this couplet : 

^6vov yap avroT* Kai 0to£ artpiaKfraif 
dyivtira vouiv ana dv y trtirpaypBva.* 

Again, on the topic of art and chance, lie cites : 

Ttx^ r{txf}v isTfpKf Kai rvxfl 

Speaking in the Eudemian Ethics about the true and spurious 
kinds of courage, he adds : 

KaOdwtp Kai "AydOutv ^rjai ” 
iJ>av\oi PpoTutv yap rov trovtiv haaidpfvoi 
OaviXv ipuKTL X 

Another quotation, for the sake of both the poet and the philoso- 
pher, may be adduced from the Rhetoric : 

Kai pi)v rd piv yt ry rixvy irpdaaeiVj rd 
hpiv dvdyKy Kai rvxy irpo(Tyiyp£rai, § 

For from this one thing God himself is barred — 

To make what's done as though it ne'er had been. 

f Art is true friend of chance, and chance of art. 

X Even as saith also Agathon : 

Worsted by suffering cowards dote on death, 
g 1 have followed Grotius in transposing rvxy and and translate: 
Thus some things we can do by art, while some 
Are thrust on us as fate and fortune will. 
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One of the peculiarities to be noticed in the practice of the poetic 
art among the Greeks was the formation of schools by families of 
artists, in whom talent continued to be hereditary for several gen- 
erations. We observe this among the lyrists ; but the tragedians 
offer even more remarkable instances, proving how thoroughly the 
most complicated of all the arts, the tragic drama — including, as 
it did, the teaching of music and of dancing to Choruses, the ar- 
rangement of stage effects, and the training of actors — was fol- 
lowed as a profession at Athens. That Phrynichus founded a 
school of playwrights distinguished for their musical rather than 
their dramatic ability appears from the nineteenth section of the 
Prohlemata of Aristotle ; but we do not know whether the ot irepl 
^pvt'iXoy there mentioned belonged to the poet’s family. It is 
possible, on the other hand, to draw' the pedigree of /Kschylus, in 
which every name will represent a tragic poet. Uere it is : 


Euphorion. 

1 

1. .£schylus. 


A daughter,^ married to Philopeithes. 

2. Bion. 

8. Euphorion. 

4. Philocles the elder. 

5. Morsimus. 

6. Astydamas the elder. 


7, Philocles the younger. 8. Astydamas the younger. 

The oi irepi A’icr^uXov, therefore, of whom the scholiasts often 
speak, numbered, together wdth jd^schylus himself, eight drama- 
tists. Their common characteristic consisted in the adherence to 
the u®8chylean style, in the presentation of tetralogies, and in the 
privilege successively enjoyed by them of bringing out old plays 
of uEschylus in competition with the works of younger poets. 
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The dramas of ^Eschylus were in fact “ a property” to his de- 
scendants. The Athenians had publicly decreed that they might 
be from year to year produced upon the scene, and Euphoriori, his 
son, spent his time in preparing them for exhibition. In this way 
he gained four prizes, taking the first crown ui)on the notable oc- 
casion, in 431 B.O., when Sophocles was second, and Euripides, 
with the Medea, third. It appears that, as time went on, the 
original compositions of ^schylus suffered mutilations and alter- 
ations at the hands of his posterity, wlio pretended to improve 
them — after the manner of Davenant, presumably — and adapt 
th(‘m to tlie modern taste. At last Lycurgus, about 340 B.C., 
decreed that after accurate copies had been taken of the author- 
ized text and deposited in the public archives, the clerk of tlie 
city sliould collate them with the acted f>lays, and see that no de- 
viations from the original became cstablislied. We gather from 
the comic poets tliat the family of ^^schylus also produced their 
own tragedies, none of which, however, appear to have Wen very 
excellent. IMiiloclcs the elder was laughed at by Aristophanes 
partly because he wjis an ugly, snub-nosed, little man, witli a head 
like a hoopoe ; partly because he introduced a comic incident into 
his tragedy of Pandionis by exhibiting Tercus dressed out with 
the feathers of a bird. The scholifist* to Aristophanes, in like 
manner, inform us that Morsimus owed a certain celebrity to his 
ugliness, to the tameness of his tragic style, and to his want of 
skill as a professional oculist. Astydamas the elder achieved the 
same sad sort of immortality through the accident of having re- 
ceived the honor of a public statue before -/Eschylus. It is lost 
labor trying to form a clear conception of poets who arc only 
known to us in anecdotes like these. 

Frederick Wagner, the collector of the tragic fragments, reck- 
ons Melctus, the accuser of Socrates, and Plato, tlie divine philos- 
opher, among the school of .tEschylus, because it appears that 
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both of them composed tetralogies. From a passage in the scho- 
liast to Aristophanes (Frogs^ 1302) it may be inferred that Mcle- 
tus the tragedian and Meletus the informer were one and the 
same person : KtttfjuaheJrai Sc i:ai iwc ^\po£ iy rp Trot^trei fcat wc iro- 
riypoc roy nporKoy — he is satirized both for want of genius as a 
poet and also for the badness of his moral character.” This sen- 
tence constitutes his title to fame. He is known to have com- 
posed a scries of plays with the title (Edipodeia^ the plot, as 
sketched by Ilyginus,* offering some notable divergences from 
the Sophoclcan treatment of the tale of Thebes. Plato may be 
numbered among the tragedians on the strength of an anecdote 
in -.^lian,f according to which he had composed a tetralogy, and 
had already distributed the parts to the actors, when he deter- 
mined to abandon poetry and gave his verses to the flames. 

The school of Sophocles includes two sons of the poet, lophon 
and Ariston, and his grandson Sophocles. In fact, it combines 
the actors in that family drama played out before the jury of the 
tribe, when the singer of Colonus silenced his accuser by the reci- 
tation of the Chorus from his second (Edipus, lophon exhibited 
tragedies with distinguished success during the life of Sophocles, 
and even entered into competition with his father. After the 
old man’s death he produced the posthumous works that fonned 
his heirloom, completing sucli as were unfinished or executing 
those of which the plan was sketched in outline. He is said to 
have exhibited fifty plays, and that he was no mean poet appears 
from the following passage of the Frogs : 

//. Is not lophon a good one ?— He’s alive, sure ? 

B. If he’s a pood one, he’s our only good one ; 

But it’s a question ; Fra in doubt about him. 


* Fab, 172. 


f Varm Uuioria^ iL 80. Compare Diop. Laort iii. BO. 
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JL There’s Sophocles ; he’s older than Euripides— 

If you go so far for ’em, you’d best bring him. 

B. No ; first I’ll try wliat lophon can do 

Without Ids father, Sophocles, to assist him.* 

The drift of these lines would be obscure without some ex- 
planation to readers who have not studied Aristophanes. All the 
good tragic poets are dead, and Dionysus is journeying to Hades 
to fetch one back again to rule the Attic stage. Herakles falls 
into conversation with him on the subject, and reminds him that 
lophon is living. The doubt expressed by Dionysus seems to re- 
fer to a suspicion prevalent at Athens that Sophocles helped his 
son in the composition of his plays. Meanwhile, the qualified 
praise awarded him by Dionysus impli(*,s considerable admiration 
on the part of so severe a castigator i>f the tragic dramatists as 
Aristophanes. Only four and a half lines, and these by no means 
noticeable, remain of lophon. Uis half-brother Ariston has fared 
better, since we posvsess a long and curious dialogue upon Provi- 
dence, quoted by Thcophilus of Antioch from an unknown play 
of his. This fragment suj>ports the Christian belief that, though 
the careless seem to prosper, while the virtuous get no benefit 
from tlieir ascetici.sin, justice will eventually be dealt with even 
hand to all : 

irpovoiac yivtrai yap ovSi fv. 

It is right to add that the authorship of these lines must be at 
least considered doubtful, and that their versification, as it now 
stands, is unworthy of the Attic drama. 

By the middle of the fourth century before Christ the whole 
dramatic literature of the Athenians, both tragic and comic, was 
being pcn(?trated with the Eluripidean spirit. It is impossible not 
to notice in the style of these later playwrights cither the direct 
♦ Frere’a Translation, p. 229, 
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influence of Euripides or else the operation of the laws of intel- 
lectual development he illustrated. We cannot, therefore, treat 
the Euripidcan school with the definiteness applicable to that of 
JEschylus or Sophocles. At the same time it is certain that a 
son or a nephew bearing his name continued to exhibit his post- 
humous dramas. 

A stronger instance of histrionic and dramatic talent trans- 
mitted through four generations is presented by the family of 
Carkinus, some of whom were famous for mimetic dancing, while 
others contended in the theatre as playwrights. \Vhat w^e know" 
about Carkinus and his children is chiefly derived from the satires 
of Aristophanes, who was never tired of abusing them. Their 
very name senes as a scarecrow, and the muse is invoked to keep 
them off the stage. To stir the rubbish-heap of obscure allusions 
and pedantic annotations, in order to discover vvliirh of tin* six 
Carkinidae we know by name were poets, and which of them were 
dancers, is a weary task not worth the labor it involves. Suffice 
it to say that the grandson of Aristopbanchs old butt, himself 
called Carkinus, produced the incredible muriber of 100 dramas, 
was three times mentioned with respect by Aristotle,* and has 
survived in comparatively copious quotations. One passage, 
though not very remarkable for poetical beauty, is interesting 
because it describes the wanderings of Demeter tlirough Sicily 
in search of Persephone. Diodorus, who cites it from an un- 
known play, mentions that Carkinus frequently visited Syracuse 
and saw the processions in honor of Demeter. 

About the Attic tragedians who lived during the old age of 
Aristophanes, the first thing to notice is that they may fairly be 
called the Epigoni of Euripides. -^Ischylus was old-fashioned. 
The style of Sophocles did not lend itself to easy imitation. The 
psychological analyses, casuistical questions, rhetorical digressions, 
♦ Poet. cap. 17 ; Rhet, ii. 23, iii. 16. 
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mid pathetic situations wherein the great poet of the Hippolytus 
delighted were exactly suited to the intellectual tastes and temper 
of incipient decadence. A nation of philosophers and rhetori- 
cians had arisen ; and it is noteworthy that many of the play- 
wrights of this period were either professed orators or statesmen. 
In his own lifetime Aristophanes witnessed the triumph of the 
principles against which he fought incessantly with all the weap- 
ons of the comic armory. Listen to the complaint of Dionysus 
in the Frays : 

//. But have not you other ing(Miious youths 

Tluit are fit to out-talk Euripides ten times over — 

To the amount of a thousaml, at least, all writing tragedy? 

J), Th<‘y’i’e g(K)d for nothing — “ Warblers of the Grove” — 

** Little, f<K)lidh, fluttering things” — poor puny wretches, 

That dawdle and dangle about with the tragic muse, 

Incapable of any serious meaning.* 

To translate the Greek for modern readers is not possible. 
The pith of the passage is found in this emphatic phrase, yoviyov 
M TToirjTtfy ay ovk’ tvpoic m, “ there’s not a sound male poet ca- 
pable of procreation left.” Accordingly he vents his venom on 
Pythangelus, Gnesippus, Akestor, Hieronymus, Nothippus, Mory- 
chus, Sthenelus, Dorillus, Spintharus, and Theognis, without mer- 
cy. Not a single fragment remains to judge these wretched 
poets by. It is better to leave them in their obscurity than to 
drag them forth into the dubious light of comic ribaldry. 

Critias, the son of C’alla?schrus, the pupil of Socrates, who fig- 
ures in so many scenes of Xenophon and Plato, and who played 
a memorable part in the political crisis of 404 B.C., was a tragic 
poet of some talent, if we are to accept a fragment from the 
Sisyphus as his. Sextus Empiricus transcribed forty lines of this 
drama, setting forth the primitive conditions of humanity. First, 
* Frere, p. 229. 
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says Critias, men began by living like the brutes, without rewards 
for virtue or punishment for vice. Mere might of hand prevail- 
ed. Then laws were framed and penalties affixed to crime. Open 
violence was thus repressed ; but evil-doers flourished in secret. 
Fraud and hypocrisy took the place of force. To invent the 
dread of gods and to create a conscience was the next step taken 
by humanity. Then follow^ed the whole scheme of religion, and 
with religion entered superstition, and men began to fear the 
thunder and to look with strange awe on the stars. The quo- 
tation is obviously imperfect : yet it may advantageously be com- 
pared with the speeches of Prometheus in udischylus, and also 
with the speculations of Lucretius. The hypothesis of deliberate 
invention implied in the following phrases, 

TtivtKavTa plot 

TTUKVoc ao<p6g yvutftfjv dv^p 

yvSivat 9iov OvtjroiaiVf* 

and ro Otiov tltrqyiitraTo^ f sufficed not only for antiquity, but also 
for those modern theorists who, like Locke, imagined that lan- 
guage was produced artificially by wise men in counsel, or who, 
like Rousseau and the encyclopedists, maintained that religions 
were framed by knaves to intimidate fools. 

Cleophon demands a passing notice, because we learn from 
Aristotle J that he tried to reduce tragedy to the plain level of 
common life by using every-day language and not attempting to 
idealize his characters. The total destruction of his plays may be 
regretted, since it is probable that we should have observed in 
them the approximation of tragedy to comedy which ended final- 

* Then, I think, 

A man of subtle counsel and keen wit 
Discovered God for mortals, 
t Introduced the notion of deity. 

If. Poet. capp. ii., xxii. ; Rfiet. iii. 1. 
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ly in the new comic style of the Athenians* About Cleophon’s 
contemporary, Nicomachua, of whom nothing is known except 
that he produced a great many tragedies on the stock subjects of 
mythology, nothing need l>e said. The case is somewhat differ- 
ent with a certain Diogenes who, while writing seven tragedies 
under the decorous titles of Thyestes^ Helen j Medea^ and so forth, 
nevertheless contrived to offend against all the decencies of civil- 
ized life. Later grammarians can hardly find language strong 
enough to dcscrilu} tlieir improprieties. Here is a specimen : 
appflTuty appriTOTtpa ical tcaKuty Trepa, i:ai ovre on (jtut irepi avrutv cd,iwQ 
. . . ovTut Trdaa fitv aio^orijc, ndtra M inrovoia tv iKtivaiQ ry 
dvlpt To ascribe these impure productions to 

Diogenes the Cynic, in spite of his well-known contempt for lit- 
erature, was a temptation which even the ancients, though better 
infonned than we are, could not wholly resist. Yet, after much 
sifting of evidence, it may be fairly believed that there were two 
Diogeneses — the one an Athenian, wllo wrote an innocuous play 
called Semele, the other a native perhaps of Gadara, who also bore 
the name of (Enornaus, and who perpetrated the seven indecent 
parodies. Diogenes of Sinope, raeanwliile, was never among the 
poets, and the plays that defended cannibalism and blasphemed 
against the gods, though conceived in his spirit, belonged proba- 
bly to a later period.* 

Time would fail to tell of Antiphon and Polyeides, of Crates 
and Python, of Nearchus and Cleajnetus, of the Syracusan Acha3us 
and of Dikaiogenes, of Apollodorus and Timesitheus and Patro- 
cles and Alkimenes and Apollonius and llippotheon and Timocles 
and Ecdorus and Serapion — of all of whom it may be briefly said 
we know a few laborious nothings. Their names in a list serve 

* The whole «natter is too obscure for discussion in this place. Suffice it 
to add that a certain Philiscus, the friend and follower of Diogenes, enjoyed 
a portion of the notoriety attaching to the seven obnoxious dramas. 
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to show how the sacred serpent of Greek tragedy, when sick to 
death, continued still for many generations drawing its slow 
length along. Down to the very end they kept on handling 
the old themes. Timesitheus, for instance, exhibited Bafuiides, 
Ixion^ Memnon^ Orestes, and the like. Meanwhile a few pale 
shades emerge from the nebulous darkness demanding more con- 
sideration than the mere recording of their names implies. We 
find two tyrants, to begin with, on the catalogue — Mamercus of 
Oatana, who helped Timoleon, and Dionysius of Syracuse. Like 
Nero and Napoleon III., Dionysius was very eager to be ranked 
among the authors, lie spared no expense in engaging the best 
rhapsodes of the day, and sent them to recite his verses at Olym- 
pia. To deceive a Greek audience in matters of pure aesthetics 
was, however, no easy matter. The men who came together at- 
tracted by the sweet tones of the rhapsodes soon discovered the 
badness of the poems and laughed them down. Some fragments 
from the dramas of Dionysius have been preserved, among which 
is one that proves his preaching sounder than his practice : 

Tf yap TvpavviQ dSuciag Mrrjp t<pv.* 

The intrusion of professional orators into the sphere of the 
theatre might have been expected in an age when j)ublic speaking 
was cultivated like a fine art, and when op{)ort uni ties for tlie dis- 
play of verbal cleverness were eagerly sought. We arc not, there- 
fore, surprised to find Aphareus and Theodectes, distinguished 
rhetoricians of the school of Isocrates, among the tragedians. Of 
Theodectes a sufiicient number of fragments survive to establish 
the general character of his style ; but it is enough in this place 
to notice the fusion of forensic eloquence with dramatic poetry, 
against which Aristophanes had inveighed, and which was now 
complete. 

* The rule of one man is of wrong the parent. 
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Clucretnon and Moschion are more important in the history of 
the Attic drama, since ^oth of tliem attcrn])tcd innovations in ac- 
cordance with the literary spirit of their age, and did not, like the 
rhetoricians, follow merely in the footsteps of Euripides. Chac- 
reinon, the author of Achilles Thersitoctonos and several other 
pieces, was mentioned by Aristotle for having attempted to com- 
bine a great variety of metres in a poem called The Centaur* 
which was, perhaps, a tragi-comedy or /Xaporpay^cia. He pos- 
sessed remarkable descriptive powers, and was reckoned by the 
(‘ritics of antiquity as worthy of attentive study, though his dra- 
mas failed in action on the stage. We may regard him, in fact, 
as the first writer of plays to be read, f The metamorphoses 
through which the arts have to pass in their development repeat 
themselves at the most distant ages and under the most diverse 
circumstances. It is, therefore, interesting to find that Ch*re- 
mon combined with this dtscriptive faculty a kind of euphuism 
which might place him in the same rank as Marini and Calderon, 
or among the most refined of modern idyllists. He shrank, ap- 
j>arently, frmu calling things by their plain names. Water, for 
(‘xample, became in his fantastic phraseol<.>gy irora^ov The 

flowers were “ children of the spring,” tapoc rtveu — the roses, 
“ nurslings of the spring,” tapoc riBTjrlifmra — the stars, “ sights 
of the firmament,” aWIpotj Behfiara — ivy, ‘‘ lover of dancers, off- 
spring of the year,” \opwy fpatrrtig IrtavTov rraic — blossoms, cliil- 
dren of the meadows,” Xfipuprutr revm, and so forth. In fact, 
Chajremon rivals Gongora, Lyly, and Herrick on their own ground, 
and by his numerous surviving fragments proves how impossible 
it is to conclude that the Greeks of even a good age were free 
from affectations. Students who may be interested in tracing 
the declensions of classic style from sevt^ity and purity will do 
well to read the seventeen lines preserved by AthenaHis from the 
♦ Poet, i., xxiv. t See Ar. Rhet, ill 12. 
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tragedy of (Eneus,^ They present a picture of girls playing in a 
field, too artful for successful rendering into any but insufferably 
ornate English. 

The claim of Moschion on our attention is different from that 
of his contemporary Cha}remon. He wrote a tragedy with the 
title of Th&fnistocleBy wherein he appears to have handled the 
same subject-matter as .dSschylus in the Perm. The hero of 
Salamis was, however, conspicuous by his absence from the his- 
tory-play of the elder poet. Lapse of time, by removing the 
political difficulties under which the Persm was composed, ena- 
bled Moschion to make the great Thcmistocles his protagonist 
Two fragments transmitted by Stobseus from this drama, the one 
celebrating Athenian liberty of speech, wliile the other argues 
that a small band may get the better of a myriad lances, seem to 
be taken from the condo ad milites of the hero : 

Kal yap iv vaTraii' /3pax(t 
TToXvC odhptp K(ipiT€U TTtVKfig 
Kui fiaibg pLvpiag XoyxVC Kpartl. t 


Another tragedy of Moschion, the Pherceiy is interesting when 
compared with the Antigone of Sophocles and the SUyphm as- 
cribed to Critias, Its ])lot seems in some way to have turned 
upon the duty which the living owe the dead : 

Kivhv QavovTOQ dvdpbc aiKii^HV ttKidv * 

Zdvras KoXdK^iv ov Oavovrag tvtnpig. J 


♦ Athen. xiii. p. 608a. 
t In far mountain vales 

Sec how one small axe fells innumerous firs ; 
So a few men can curb a myriad lances. 

\ ’Tis vain to offer outrage to thin shades ; 
God-fearers strike the living, not the dead. 
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And, again, in all probability from the same drama : 

Ti KtpBog ovKBT uvrac aiMtiv vaepovg ; 
rt T7)v dvavSov yaiav v^piKnv irXtov ; 
iTtifv yap ri Kpivovaa cat Bii^iova 
Kai rdviapd if^povdog alafhiaig (pOapjf 
TO outpa Kufipov Tu^tv €tXr;0£v nirpov,* 

A long quotation of thirty-four iambics, taken apparently in 
like manner from the Phercdy sets forth the primitive condition 
of humanity. Men lived at first in caverns, like wild beasts. 
They had not learned the use of iron; nor could they fashion 
houses, or wall cities, or plough the fields, or gamer fruits of 
earth. They were cannibals, and preyed on one another. In 
course of time, whether by the teaching of Prometheus or by 
tlie evolution of implanted instincts, they discovered the use of 
corn, and learned how to press wine from the grape. Cities arose 
and dwellings were roofed in, and social customs changed from 
savage to humane. From that moment it became impiety to 
leave the dead unburied ; but tombs were dug, and dust was 
heaped upon the clay-cold limbs, in order that the old abomina- 
tion f»f human food might be removed from memory of men. 
The whole of this passage, very brilliantly written, condenses the 
speculations of Athenian philosophers upon the origin of civiliza- 
tion, and brings them to the point which the poet hiid in view — 
the inculcation of the sanctity of sepulture. 

Nothing more remains to be said about the Attic tragedians. 
At the risk of being tedious, I have striven to include the names 
at least of all the poets who filled the tragic stage from its begin- 

♦ What gain we by insulting mere dead men ? 

What profit win taunts cast at voiceless clay ? 

For when the sense that can discern things sweet 
And things offensive is cornipt and fied, 

The body takes the rank of mere deaf stone, 
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ning to its ending, in order that the great number of playwrights 
and their variety might be appreciated. The probable date at 
which Thespis began to exhibit dramas may be fixed soon after 
550 B.C. Moschion may possibly have lived as late as 300 B.C. 
These, roughly calculated, arc the extreme points of time between 
which the tragic art of the Athenians arose and flourished and 
declined. When the Alexandrian critics attempted a general re- 
view of dramatic literature, they formed, as we have seen already, 
two classes of tragedians. In the first they numbered five Athe- 
nian worthies. The second, called the Pleiad, included seven 
poets of the Court of Alexandria ; nor is there adequate reason to 
suppose that this inferior canon, hvripa was formed on any 

but just principles of taste. How magnificent was the revival of 
art and letters, in all that pertained, at any rate, to scenic show 
and pompous ritual, during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
how superbly the transplanted flowers of (rreek ceremonial flour- 
ished on the shores of ancient Nile, and how Hellenic customs 
boiTOwed both gorgeous colors and a mystic meaning from the 
contact with Eg}^ptian rites, may be gathered from the chapters 
devoted by Athenjeus in the fifth book of the Deipnosophistce to 
these matters. The Pleiad and the liost of minor Alexandrian 
stars have fared, however, worse than their Athenian models. 
They hfid not even comic satirists to keep their names alive “ im- 
mortally iminerded.” With the exception of Lycophron, they 
offer no firm ground for modern criticism. We only know that, 
in this Alexandrian Renaissance, literature, as usual, repeated it- 
self. Alexandria, like Athens, had its royal poets, and, what is 
not a little curious, Ptolemy Philopator imitated his predecessor 
Dionysius to the extent of composing a tragedy, Adonis^ with the 
same title and presumably upon the same theme. 
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OriAPTER XVIT. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAGEDY, 

Greek Tragedy and the. Rites of Dionysus. — A Sketch of its Origin and His- 
tory. — The Attic Theatre. — The Actors and their Masks. — Relation of 
Scnilpture to the Drama in (ireece. — The Legends used by the Attic 
Tragedians. — Modern Liberty in the Choice of Subjects. — Mystery Plays. 
— Nemesis. — Modern Tragedy has no Religious Idea. — Tragic Irony. — 
Aristotle’s Definition of TragtHly. — Mtslern Tragedy offers no KaOapmc 
of the Passions. — Destinies and Characters. — Feraal(‘ Characters. — 
The Supernatural. — French Tragedy. — Five *\ets. — Bloodshed. — The 
Unities. — Radical Differences in the Spirit of Ancient and Modern 
Art. 

In order to comprehend the differences hetwoen the ancient 
and the modern drama — between the tragedy of Sopliocles and 
the tragedy <>f Shakespeare — it is necessary to enter into the de- 
tails of the history of the Attic stage. In no other department 
of art IS tlic character of the work produced so closely dependent 
upon the external form which the artist had to adopt. 

Both the tragedy and comedy of the Greeks wvvc intimately 
connected with the religious rites of Dionysus. Up to tlie very 
last, they fonned a portion of the cultus of tlie vintagc' god, to 
whom the theatre was consecrated, and at whose yearly festivals 
the plays were acted. The Chorus, which originally formed the 
chief portion of the dramatic body, took its stati<m at the altar 
of Bacchus in the centre of the theatre. Now the worship of 
Bacchus in Greece had from the first a double as{)cct — joyous 
and sorrowful. The joyous festivals were held in celebration of 

II.—IO 
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the vigor and the force of nature, in the spring and summer of 
the year; the sorrowful commemorated the sadness of the au- 
tumn and the winter. There were, therefore, two distinct branches 
of musical and choral art connected with the Dionysiac rites — 
the one jovial, the other marked by the enthusiasm of a wild grief. 
From the former of these, or the revel -song, sprang Comedy; 
from the latter, or the dithyramb, sprang Tragedy. Arion is 
named as the first great poet who cultivated the dithyramb and 
wrote elaborate odes for recitation by the Chorus in their evolu- 
tions round the Bacchic altar. His Chorus were attired like 
satyrs in goat-skins, to represent the woodland comrades of the 
god; hence came the name of tragedy or goat-song. At first 
the dithyrambic odes celebrated only the mystical woes of Dio- 
nysus : then they were extended so as to embrace the mythical 
incidents connected with his worship ; and at last the god him- 
self was forgotten, and the tragic sufferings of any hero were 
chanted by the Chorus. This change is marked by an old tradi- 
tion concerning Sicyon, where it is said that the woes of the hero 
Adrastus were sung by the Bacchic choir, and that Cleisthenes, 
wishing to suppress the national mythology, restored the antique 
Dionysiac function. It also may explain the Greek proverb: 
“ What has this to do with Dionysus?” — a question which might 
reasonably have been asked when the sacred representation di- 
verged too widely from the line of Bacchic legend. 

Thus the original element of Greek trag(‘dy was the dithy- 
ramb, as cultivated by Arion ; and the first step in the progress of 
the dithyrambic Chorus towards the Drama was tlic introduction 
of heroic legends into the odes. The next step was the addition 
of the actor. It has been ingeniously conjectured that the actor 
was borrowed from the guild of rhapsodes. The iambics of Ar- 
chilochus and other poets were recited, as we know, at the feasts 
of Demeter, whose cult had points of similarity with that of Bac- 
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chus. It is not improbable that when the heroic eleracnt was 
added to the dithyramb, and the subjects handled by the profes- 
sional reciters of the Homeric and cyclic epics began to form a 
part of the Dionysiac celebration, a rhapsode was then introduced 
to help the Chorus in their office. That he declaimed iambics 
and not hexameters may be accounted for by the prevalence of 
the iambic in the sister-cult of Demeter. This, then, was the third 
step in the development of tragedy. To the dithyrambic chorus 
of Arion was added an interlocutor, who not only recited pas- 
sages of narrative, but also exchanged speech with the Chorus, 
and who, in course of time, came to personate the hero whose his- 
tory was being celebrated. Thus far had the art advanced in the 
age of Thespis. The Chorus stood and danced round the altar of 
Bacchus. The rh.'ipsode, whom wc now begin to call the actor, 
stood on a raised stage {Xoyilor) above them. The whole history 
of Greek tragedy exhibits a regular expansion of these simple ele- 
ments. The function of tin' Chorus, the peculiar nature of the 
masks and dresses, and the very structure of the theatres, can only 
be. explained by reference to this primitive constitution of the 
dramatic art. 

To Thespis the Athenian, whose first regular exhibition of the 
tragic show preceded the birth of yKschylus by about ten years, 
belongs the credit of having brought the various elements of 
tragedy into harmony, and of liaving fixed the outlines of the 
tragic art. The destniction of Athens by the Persian army, like 
the burning of London, which inflicted so severe an injury upon 
our early dramatic literature, obliterated the monuments of the 
genuine Thespian tragedy. Some of the names of these dramas 
— P€7itheus, Phorhas, the Funeral Gaines of Pclias^ the Priests— 
have been preserved ; from which wc may conjecture that Thespis 
composed interludes with regular plots, combining choric pas- 
sages and monologues uttered by the actor with elucidatory dia- 
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logues. His Chorus was the traditional band of mununcrs clad 
in goat-skins — the rpayoi of the ancient Dionysiac festival. The 
poet himself was the actor, and his portion of the interlude was 
written either in iambic or, as we may gather from a passage in 
the Poetics of Aristotle, in trochaic metre. The next great name 
after Thespis is I^lirynichus, who composed a tragic interlude on 
the taking of Miletus by the Persians. This fact is important, 
since it proves that even at this early period a dramatist felt jus- 
tified not merely in departing from the myths of Dionysus, but 
also in treating the events of contemporary history in his choric 
tragedy. The Athenians, however, were indignant at so abrupt a 
departure from usage, and at the unjesthetical exhibition of dis- 
asters which had recently befallen their race. They fined the 
poet, and confirmed their tragedians in the custom of handling 
only ancient and religious legends. It is well known that the 
single exception to this custom which has been preserved to us is 
the splendid triumph of ^^schylus composed upon tlie ruin of the 
godless Xerxes. IMirynichus introduced one important change 
into the Thespian drama : he established female characters. Af- 
ter him came I’ratinas, who altered the old form of the Chorus. 
Hitherto, whatever may have been the subject of the play, the 
Bacchic Tpayoi stood in their quaint goat-skins round the thymele, 
or altar of the g(jd. Pratinas contrived that in future the Chorus 
should be attired to suit the action of the piece. If the play 
were written on the fall of Troy, for instance, they appeared as 
ancient Trojans ; or if it had reference to the house of Laius, 
they came forth as senators of Thebes. At the same time special 
pieces for the traditional tragic chorus were retained, and these 
received the name of satyric dramas. Henceforth it was custom- 
ary for a tragic author to produce at the same time three suc- 
cessive dramas on the subject he selected, together with a satyric 
play. The only essential changes which were afterwards made in 
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Greek trap^edy were the introduction of a second actor by -^s- 
cbylus and of a third actor by Sophocles, the abandonment of the 
stricter rule of the tetralogy, and the gradual diminution of the 
importance of the Chorus. The choric element, which had been 
everything at the commencement, gave way to the dialogue, as the 
art of developing dramatic situations and characters advanced; 
until in the days of Euripides the Chorus fonned a (‘ornparatively 
insignificant part of the tragic machinery. This curtailment of 
the function of the Chorus was a necessary consequeiicc of prog- 
ress in the art of exhibiting an imitation of human action and 
passion. Yet the Chorus never lost its place in Greek tragedy. 
It remained to mark the origin of the drama, and as a symbol of 
tlie essentially religious purpose of the tragic spectacle. 

An event is said to have happened during the age of Pratinas 
which greatly influenced the future of the Attic drama. The 
Thespian interludes had been acted on a wooden scaffolding. 
This fell down on one occasion, and caused so much alarm that 
the Athenians erected a permanent stone tlieatre, whicl) they con- 
structed on the southeast side of the Acrojxdis. Whether this 
old story is a fiction, and whether the time had not naturally ar- 
rived for a more substantial building, may admit of question. At 
any rate the new theatre w^fis designed as though it were destined 
to exist for all time, as though its architects were prescient that 
the Attic drama would become the wonder of the world. The 
s[)ectat()rs were seat(*d on semicircular tiers scooped out of tht‘ 
rock of the Acropolis. Their faces turned towards Ilymcttus 
and the 8(*,a. The stage fronted the Acropolis ; the actors had in 
view the cliffs upon which stood the Pailhcnon and the gleaming 
statue of Protective Palhxs. The whole was open to the air. Re- 
in(;mbering these facts, we are enabled to understand the peculiar 
grandeur and [>ropriety of those addresses to th(* powers of the 
earth and sky, to the temples of the gods, to the all-seeing sun 
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and glittering ocean-waves, wliicb are so common in Greek trage- 
dy. The Athenian theatre was brought into close connection 
with all that was most brilliant in the architecture and the sculpt- 
ure of Athens, with all that is most impressive in the natural en- 
vironments of the city, with the very deities of the Hellenic wor- 
ship in their visible manifestations to the senses of men. This 
circumstance alone determined many peculiarities of the Greek 
drama, which make it wholly unlike our own. If the hero of a 
modern play, for instance, calls the sun to witness, he must point 
to a tissue-paper transparency in the centre of a painted scene; 
if he apostrophizes ocean, he must turn towards a heaving mass 
of agitated canvas. But Ajax or Electra could raise their hands 
to the actual sun, gilding the statue of Athene with living rays ; 
Prometheus, when he described the myriad laughter of the dim- 
pling waves, knew that the sea was within sight of the audience ; 
and sun and sea were regarded by the nation at large, not merely 
as phenomena of our universe, but as beings capable of sympa- 
thizing with humanity in its distress. For the same reason near- 
ly all the scenes of the Greek tragedies are laid in daytime and in 
the open air. The work of art exhibited in an unparalleled com- 
bination of aesthetical definiteness with the actual facts of nature. 
The imagination is scarcely more wrought upon than the senses ; 
whereas the tragedy of Shakespeare makes a direct appeal to the 
inner eye and to the highly stimulated fancy of the audience. 
It is generally before a temple or a palace that the action of a 
Greek play proceeds. Nor was there anything artificial in this 
custom ; for the Greeks lived in the air of heaven, nor could 
events of such magnitude as those which their tragedy represent- 
ed have been appropriately enacted beneath the shadow of a pri- 
vate roof. Far different were the conditions which the modem 
dramatist undertook to illustrate. The hesitations of Hamlet, the 
spiritual conflict of Faustus, the domestic sufferings of the Ducb' 
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ess of Malfi, are evolved with peculiar propriety within the nar- 
row walls of palace-chambers, college-cells, and prisons or mad- 
houses. Scenery, in our sense of the word, wjis scarcely required 
by the Greeks. The name of a tragedy sufficed to determine 
what palace-gate was represented by the stage : the statue of a 
god was enough to show whose temple was intended. This sim- 
[>licity of theatrical arrangement led to a corresponding simplicity 
of dramatic construction, to rarity of changes in the scene, and 
to the stationary character f>f Greek tragedy in general. 

Hollowed out of the hillside, the seats of the Athenian specta- 
tors embraced rather more than a full semicircle, and this large 
arc was subtended by a long straight line — the vKr)vi]y or back- 
ground of the stage. In front of this wall ran a shallow plat- 
form, not co-extensive with the aKiivii^ but corresponding to the 
middle portion of it. Tliis platform was the stage proper. It 
was, in fact, a development of the Thespian \oytiov. The stage 
was narrow and raised a little above the ground, to which a flight 
of steps led from it. On the stage, very long in proportion to its 
depth, all the action of the pLay took place : the actors entered it 
through three openings in the aKtiviu of which the central was 
larger and the two side ones smaller. When they stood upon the 
stage, they had not much room for grouping or for complicated 
ac’tion : they moved and stood like the figures in a bass-relief, 
turning their profiles to the audience, an<l so arranging their gest- 
ures that a continually harmonious series of figures was relieved 
upon the background of the <rici?rr/. The central opening had 
doors capable of being thrown back and exhibiting a chamber, 
in which, at critical moments of the action, such spectiwles as the 
murdered body of Agamemnon, or the suicide of Jocasta, were 
revealed to the spectators. The Chorus had their own allotted 
station in the centre of the whole theatre — the semicircular pit 
left between the lowest tier of spectators and the staircase lead- 
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mg to the stage. In the middle of this pit or orchestra was 
placed the thymel6, or altar of Bacchus, round which the Chorus 
moved on its first entrance, and where it stood while witnessing 
the action on the stage. The Chorus entered by side passages lead- 
ing from the back of the trKrivri, on a lower level than that of the 
stage ; nor did they ever leave their orchestra to mount the stage 
and mingle with the actors. Tlie dressing-rooms and offices of 
the theatre were concealed behind the rrk'rfn). Above the stage 
was suspended an aerial platform for the gods, while subterrane- 
an stairs were constructed for the appearance of ghosts ascending 
from the nether regions. 

These details about the vast size of the theatre, its system of 
construction, and its exposure to the air, make it clear that no 
acting similar to that of the modern drama could have been pos- 
sible on the Attic stage. Any one who has visited the Roman 
theatre of Orange, where the is still in tolerable preserva- 

tion, must have felt that a classical audience could not have en- 
joyed the subtle intonations of the voice and the delicate changes 
in the features, expressive of varying passions, which constitute 
the chann of modern acting. Our intricate and minute effe(;ts 
were out of the question. Everything in the Greek theatre Iiad 
to be colossal, statuesque, almost stationary. The Greeks had so 
delicate a sense of proportion and of fitness that they adjusted 
their art to these necessities. The actors were raised on thick- 
soled and high-heeled boots : they wore masks, and used peculiar 
mouth-pieces, by means of which their voices were made more 
resonant. The dresses which they swept along the stage were 
the traditional costumes of the Bacchic festivals — brilliant and 
trailing mantles, which added volume to their persons. All their 
movements partook of the dignity befitting demigods and heroes. 
To suppose that these pompous figures were of necessity ridicu- 
lous would be a great mistake. Everything we know about Greek 
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art makes it certain that in the theatre, no less than in sculpture 
and architecture, this nation of artists achieved a perfectly har- 
monious effect. How dignified, for example, were tlieir masks, 
may be imagined from the sculptured heads of Tragedy and Com- 
edy preserved in the Vatican — marble faces of sublime serenity, 
surmounted by the huge mass of curling hair, which was built up 
above the mask to adrl height to the figure. But in order to 
maintain the grandeur of these personages on the stage, it was 
necessary that they should never move abruptly or struggle vio- 
lently. This is perhaps the chief reason why (Ireek tragedy was 
so calm and so processional in character, why all its vehement ac- 
tion took place off the stage, why some of its most impassioned 
expressions of emotion were cadenced in elaborate lyrics with a 
musical accompaninumt. An actor, mounted on his buskins, and 
carrying the weight of the tragic mask, Ci)uld never have encoun- 
tered a similar gigantic being in personal coml>at without betray- 
ing some awkwardness of movement or exhibiting some unseemly 
gesture. It was, therefore, necessary to create the part of the Mes- 
senger as an artistic correlative to the peculiarly artificial condi- 
tions of the stage. We find in the same circumstance a reason 
why the tragic situation was sustained with such intensity, why 
the action was limited to a short space (»f time and to a single lo- 
cality, and why few changes w^ere permitted in the characters dur- 
ing the conduct of the sjiine piece. For the mask depicted one 
fixed cast of features ; and though, as in the cjise of (Edipus, who 
tears out his eyes in a play of Soj)hocles, the actor might appear 
twice upon the stage with diffcnuit masks, yet he could not be 
constantly changing them. Therefore the strong point of the 
Greek dramatist lay in the construction of such plots and charac- 
ters as admitted of sustained and steady passion, whereas a mod- 
ern playwright aims at providing pjirts which shall enable a great 
actor to exhibit lights and shades of varying expression. It still 
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remains a problem how such parts as the Cassandra of -^schylus 
and the Orestes of Euripides could have been adequately acted 
with a mask to hide the features ; but such eflEccts as those for 
which Garrick, Rachel, and Talma were celebrated would have 
been utterly impossible at Athens. 

In attempting to form any conception of a Greek drama, we 
must imbue our minds with the spirit of Greek sculpture, and an- 
imate some frieze or bass-relief, supplying the accompaniment of 
simple and magnificent music, like that of Gluck, or like the reci- 
tatives of Porpora. Flaxman’s designs for ^^schylus are probably 
the best possible reconstruction of the scenes of a Greek tnigcdy, 
as they appeared to the eyes of the spectators, relieved upon the 
background of the (rKrivif, Schlegel is justly indignant with those 
critics who affinn that the modern opera affords an exact parallel 
to the Greek drama. Yet the combination of music, acting, sce- 
nery, and dancing in such an opera as Gluck’s Orfeo or Cherubini’s 
Medea may come nearer than anything else towards giving us a 
notion of one of the tragedies of Euripides. This remark must 
be qualified by the acknowledgment of a radical and fundamental 
difference between the two species of dramatic art. Music, danc- 
ing, acting, and scenery, with the Greeks, were sculptural, stud- 
ied, stately ; with the moderns they arc picturesque, passionate, 
mobile. If the opera at all resembles the Greek drama, it is be- 
cause of the highly artificial development of the histrionic art 
which it exhibits. The exj)rcssion of passion in a stationary and 
prolonged aria, with which we are familiar in the opera, and which 
is far removed from nature, was of common occurrence in Greek 
tragedy.* 

♦ The scene in which Antigone takes leave of the Chorus within sight of 
her tomb is a good instance of this artificial treatment of passionate situations 
in the Attic drama. It has been censured by some critics as being unreason- 
ably protracted. In reality it is in perfect accordance with the whole spirit 
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So far we have been occupied with those characteristics of the 
ancient drama which were immediately determined by the exter- 
nal circumstances of the Attic stage. 1 have tried to show that 
some of the most marked qualities of the work of art were neces- 
sitated by the conditions of its form. But other and not less im- 
portant points of difference between the ancient and the modem 
drama were due to the subject-matter of the former. The Greek 
playwrights confined themselves to a comparatively narrow circle 
of mythical stories;* each in succession had recourse to Homer 
and to the poets of the epic cycle. JEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, not to mention their numerous forgotten rivals, han- 
dled and rehandled the same themes. We have, for example, ex- 
tant three tragedies, the Ckoephorix of .^schylus,^the Electra of 
Sophocles, and the Elecira of Euripides, composed upon precisely 
the same incident in the talc of Agamemnon’s children. Modefn 
dramatists, on the contrary, start with the whole stuff of human 
history ; they seek out their subjects where they choose, or invent 
motives with a view to the exhibition of varied character^ force 
of passion, tragic effect; nor have they any fixed basis of solid 
thought like the doctrine of Nemesis f whereon to rear their trag- 
ic superstructure. In this respect the mystery-plays of the Cath- 
olic Church offer a close parallel to the (ireek drama. In these 
dramatic shows the whole body of Christian tradition — the Bible, 

of Greek tragedy. The emotions arc brought into artistic r^ief : the figures 
arc grouptjd like mourners on a sculptured monument ; the antiphonal dirges 
of the princess and her attendants the pulses of our lympathy in rhyth- 
mic movement, so that grief itself become.s idealized *hd glorified. The 
depth of feeling expressed, and the highly wrought foftu of its expression, 
together tend to rouse and chasten all that is profound anti dignified in our 
emotions. Strophe after strophe, heart-beat by heaii^beat, this wonderfully 
cadenced funeral song of her who is the bride of Acteron proceeds until tltc 
marble gates are shut upon Antigone. 

* Sec vol. i. p. 34 ; vol. ii. p. 23. 


f Sec vol. ii. p. 15-24. 
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the acts of the saints, and the doctrines of the Church about the 
Judgment and the final state of the soul — was used as tlie mate- 
rial from which to fashion sacred plays. But between the mys- 
teries and the early Attic tragedies there was one great point of 
difference. The sanctity of the Christian tradition, by giving an 
immovable form to the legends, precluded all freedom of the fan- 
cy. There could be no inventive action of the ju)ct’s mind when 
he was engaged in setting forth the mysteries of the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, or the final Judgment, llis object was to instruct 
the people in certain doctrines, and all he could do was to repeat 
over and over again the same series of events in which God had 
dealt with man. Therefore, when the true dramatic instinct 
awoke in modern Europe, the playwrights had to quit this nar- 
row sphere of consecrated thoughts. Miracle-plays were succeed- 
ed by moralities, by histories, and by those unfettered creations 
of which Marlowe in England offered the first illustrious exam- 
ples. Had the Thespian interludes been as purely didactic in 
their object as the early mystery-plays of the Church, we should 
either have possessed no Attic drama at all or else have received 
from the Greek poets a very different type of tragedy. As it 
was, the very essence of Greek religion reached its culminating 
point in art. Epical mythology attained to final development in 
the free artistic creations of Sophocles. Meanwhile the dramatists 
were hampered in their choice of subjects by the artificial restraints 
imposed upon them. They were never at liberty to invent. They 
were always bound to keep in view the tniditional interpretation 
of legends to which a semi-religious importance attached. 

Many distinctions between the ancient and the modem drama 
may be deduced from this original difference in the sources of 
their materials. The conception of retributive justice pervades 
the whole tragedy of the Greeks; and the maintenance of this 
one animating idea is due no doubt in a great measure to the con- 
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tinucd treatment of a class of subjects which not only remarkably 
exhibited its working, but which also were traditionally interpret- 
ed in its light. The modem drama has no such central idea. Our 
tragedy imports no dominant religious or moral conception into 
the sphere of art. Even Shakespeare and Goethe, the most high- 
ly moralized of modern dramatists, have been contented with 
bringing close before our eyes the manifold spectacle of human 
existence, wonderful and brilliant, from which we draw such les- 
sons only as can be learned from life itself. They do not undcr- 
tiike, like the Greek tragedians, to supply the solution as well as 
the problem. It is enough for them to exhibit humanity in con- 
flict, to enlist our sympathies on the side of what is noble, or to 
arouse our pity by the sight of innocence in misery. The strug- 
gle of Ijear with his unnatural daughters, the death of Cordelia 
when the very doors of hope have just been opened ; Desdemona 
dying by her husband’s hand, without one opportunity of expla- 
nation ; Inn»gon flouted as a faithless wife ; Hamlet wrestling 
with Laertes in the grave of Ophelia; Juliet and Romeo brought 
by a mistake to death in the May-time of their love ; Faust in- 
flicting by his bitter gift of selflsh passion woe after woe on 
Margaret and her family — these arc the subjects of our tragedy. 
We liavc to content ourselves as w^e can with this “ mask and 
antimask of impassioned life, breathing, moving, acting, suffering, 
laughing,” and to moralize it as we may. The case is different 
with Greek tragedy. There we always learn one lesson — ry tJpa- 
travTi waBelyf the guilty must suffer. It is only in a few such 
characters as Antigone or Polyxena tliat pure pathos seems to 
weigh down the balance of the law. 

A minor consequence of the fixed nature of Attic tragedy was 
that the dramatists calculated on no surprise in order to enlist the 
interest of their audience. The name, (Edipus or Agamemnon, 
informed the spectators what course the action of the play would 
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take. The art of the poet, therefore, consisted in so displaying his 
characters, so preparing his incidents, and so developing the trag- 
ic import of the tale, as to excite attention. From this arose a 
peculiar style of treatment, and in particular that irony of which 
so much is spoken. The point, for example, about the (Edipus 
Tyrannus was that the spectators knew his horrible story, but 
that he did not. Therefore, every word he uttered in his pride 
of prosperity was charged with sinister irony, w^as pregnant with 
doom. Every minute incident brought him nearer to the final 
crash, which all the while was ready waiting for him. In read- 
ing this tragedy of Sophocles we seem to be w^atcdiing a boatful 
of careless persons gliding down a river, and gradually approach- 
ing its fall over a vast cliff. If we take interest in them, how ter- 
rible is our anxiety when they come within the irresistible cuiTcnt 
of the sliding w ater, how frightful is their cry of anguish when at 
last they see the precipice ahead, how horror-stricken is the silence 
with which they shoot the fall, and arc submerged ! Of this nat- 
ure is the interest of a good Greek tragedy. But in the case of 
the modem drama all is different. When our Elizabethan ances- 
tors went to the theatre to hear Othello for the first time, very 
few of them knew the story : as the play proceeded, they could 
not be sure whether lago would finally prevail. At every mo- 
ment the outcome was doubtful. Tragic irony is, therefore, not a 
common element in the modem drama. The forcible exhibition 
of a new and striking subject, the gradual development of pas- 
sions in fierce conflict, the utmost amount of pathos accumulated 
round the victims of malice or ill-luck, exhaust the resources of 
the tragedian. The ancient dramatist plays wuth his cards upon 
the table: the modem dramatist conceals his hand. Euripides 
prefixed a prologue descriptive of the action to his pieces. Our 
tragedies open only with such scenes as render the immediate 
conduct of the play intelligible. 
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Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, founded upon a vast experi- 
ence, we need not doubt, of the best Greek dramas, offers anoth- 
er point of contrast between the ancient and the modem art. 

Tragedy,” he says, “ is an imitation of an action that is weighty, 
complete, and of a proper magnitude ; it proceeds by action and 
not by narration ; and it effects through pity and terror a purga- 
tion of the like passions in the minds of the spectators.” This 
definition, which has caused great difficulty for commentators, 
turns upon the meaning of the Kof^apaiQ* or purgation, which 
tragedy is supposed to effect. It is quite clear that all poetry 
which stirs the feelings of pity and terror need not at the same 
time purge them in or from the souls of the listeners, except only 
in so far as true art is elevating and purifying. Therefore Aris- 
totle must have had some special quality of the tragic art to which 
he was a<‘custome(l in his mind, llis words seem to express that 
it is the function of the tragic drama to appeal to our deepest 
sympathies and strongest pjissions, to arouse them, but at the 
same time to pacify them, and, as it were, to draw off the dan- 
gerous stuff that lies upon our soul — to resolve the perturbation 
of the mind in some transcendental conteinplation.f This is 

* The word KaOupaif: may possibly have been borrowed from medicine by 
Aristotle, and his meaning may, therefon*, bo that the surplus of the passions 
of which he speaks is literally purgt'd out of the inenUil system by the action 
of tragedy. This suggestion was, I think, made by Kernays, It has been 
pointed out to me by my friend, Mr. E. Abbot, of Balliol College, that Aris- 
totle, in aaothcr passage of the Poetics (xvii. 8), uses the wonl in a lustra! 
meaning. The reference to it in a weighty passage of the Poliiics (viii. 7, 4) 
seems to prove that the purification was for the individual, not, as Goethe 
thought, for the passions as exhibited in the work of art itself. 

f Milton^s description of the poet’s function in the Reaf^oii of Church Gov- 
emmmt urged agaimt Prefneg contains a fine expansion of the phrase KaOap- 
trig in these words : ** To allay the perturbation of the mind and set the affec- 
tions in right tune.” Milton in his own Hamaon Ago^aisten followed the Greek 
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what the greatest Greek tragedies achieve. They arc almost in- 
variably closed by some sentence of the Chorus in which the un- 
searchableness of God’s dealings is set forth, and by which we 
are made to feel that, after the fitful strife and fever of human 
wills, the eternal counsels of Zeus remain unchanged, while the 
moral order of the world, shaken and distorted by the passions of 
heroic sufferers, abides in the serenity of the ideal. Furthermore, 
there is in the very substance of almost all Greek tragedies a more 
obvious healing of wounds and restoration of harmony than this. 
The trilogy of Prometheus was concluded by the absorption of 
the Titan’s vehement will in that of Zeus. The trilogy of Ores- 
tes ends with the benediction of Pallas and Phadms upon the 
righteous man who had redeemed the errors of his house. Soph- 
<^>eles allows us a glimpse of Antigone bringing peace and joy to 
her father and brothers in Hades. The old CE<iipus, after his 
life-wanderings and crimes and woes, is made a blessed daunon 
through the mercy of propitiated deities. Ilippolytus is recon- 
ciled to his father, and is cheered and cooled in his death-fever by 
the presence of the maiden Artemis. Thus the terror and pity 
which have been roused in each of these cases are allayed by the 
actual climax of the plot which has excited them : grief itself be- 
comes a chariot for surmounting the sources of grief. But the 

usage closely, and concluded the whole drama with a choric reflection upon 
the wisdom of God’s dealings with the race of men. There, again, he ex- 
presses in the very last words of his play the same doctrine of KdOaptric : 

His servants He, with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 

And calm of mind, all passion spent. 

Hegel, in his doctrine of the Versuhnung, or reconciliation of opposite pas- 
sions in a contemplation which is above them and includes them, seems to 
have aimed at the same law as Aristotle. 
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modern drama does not offer this KaOaptri^ : its passions too often 
remain unreconciled in their original antagonism: the note on 
which the symphony terminates is not unfrequently discordant 
or exciting. Where is the Kttdapaig in Kinp Lear? Are our 
passions purgc'd in any definite sense by the close of the first 
part of Faust ? We are rather left with the sense of inexpiable 
guilt and unalleviatcd suffering, with yearnings excited which 
shall never be quelled. The greatest works of modern fiction — 
the novels of Balzae, with their pliilosophy of wickedness trium- 
phant; the novels of George Eliot, with their dismal lesson of 
the feebleness of human effort; the tragedies of Shakespeare, 
with the silence of tlie grave for their conclusion — intensify and 
embitter that “ struggle to be what w^e are not, and to do what 
we cannot ” which llazlitt gives as an equivalent for life.* The 
greatest creative poet of this generation writes avay Ktf upon his 
title-page. The chief poet of the century makes his hero exclaim : 

Eiitbehrcn sollst du, sollst entbehren. 

Such purification of the passions as modern art achieves is to be 
found most eiriinently in the choric movements of Handel, in the 
symphonies of Beethoven, in all the great achievements of music. 
Ancient art aimed at the perfect within definite limits, because 
human life in the ancient world was circumscribed by mundane 
limitations, and its conditions w^cre unhesitatingly accepted. Our 

* In the Greek drama the notion of fate was primarily theological : the 
hero was conducted to his end by gods. In Shakespeare Fate is psycholog- 
ical ; Hamlet’s own character is his destiny. In Goethe, M(*tor Hugo, and 
George Eliot the conception of Fate has passed into the region of positiv- 
ism : the laws of blood, sciciety, and race rule individuals in the Elective Af- 
finities^ Ijett Aliseraltles^ the Spanish Gt/f*sy. The modern analogue for Greek 
hereditary destiny, traceable to some original transgression and tainting all 
the action of a doomed family, is to be found in madness, which has as yet 
been tragically treated by no dramatist of the first rank. 

II.— 11 
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art aims at the infinite, because we are forever striving after a 
completion whicli cannot be attained. It was not for nothing 
that Christianity, with its widening of spiritual horizons, closed 
the ancient and inaugurated the modem age: 

Une immense espcrance a traversd la terre ; 

Malgrd nous vers le del il faut lever les yeux. 

In that fixed mood of restless expectation, in that persistent atti- 
tude of the soul upraised to sweep the heavens, there lies the se- 
cret of modern art. Life to the Greek belonged to the category 
of TO n-epac, or the definite : it was like a crystal in its well-defined 
consistency. Our life, whether vfQ regard it from the point of 
view of science or of religion, belongs to the airtipov^ or the unde- 
termined : it is only one term of an infinite series, the sigtiificance 
whereof is relative to the unknown quantities beyond it. Con- 
sequently modem art is nowhere satisfied with nierely iesthetic 
forms. The soul with its maladies imperiously demands expres- 
sion. Michael Angelo was not contented, like Pheidias or Praxi- 
teles, with carving the serenity of godlike men and women. In 
the figures upon the tombs of the Medici he fashioned four moods 
of the tortured, aching, anguished soul, to whom the burden of 
this life is all but intolerable. His frescos in the Sistine Chapel 
arc subordinated to the expression of one thought — the doom of 
God which will descend upon the soul of man. Christianity de- 
stroyed beyond all possibility of reconstruction the free, frank 
sensuality of paganism. It convicted humanity of sin, and taught 
men to occupy themselves with the internal warfare of their flesh 
and spirit as that which is alone eternally important. Life itself, 
according to the modern formula, is a conflict which will be con- 
cluded one way or the other beyond the grave. Meanwhile upon 
this earth the conflict is undetermined. Therefore art, which re- 
flects Hfe, represents the battle, and dares not to anticipate its out- 
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come. In this relation the very pathology of the soul becomes 
poetic. 'Epdv dSvmrwr, said the Greek proverb, votrog Tfjg xjwxvc 
— to desire impossible things is a disease of the soul. But 
r amour de V impossible — the straining of the soul after the in- 
finite, the desire to approximate in this world to a dream of the 
ecstatic fancy — all the rapture of saints, the self-denial of soli- 
taries, tlie death in life of penitents — is not defined by us as a 
disease. On the contrary, this passion for the impossible has 
been held through many centuries of modem history to be the 
truest sign of tlie soul’s health ; and even where such superstition 
has not penetrated, poets like Byron have prided themselves upon 
the same temper displayed in their extravagant yearnings. Don 
Juan, enormous in his appetite for pleasure, and rebellious on the 
grave’s brink beneath the hand of God ; Faust, insatiable of curi- 
osity, and careless of eternity in his lust for power ; Tannhauser, 
pursuing to the end his double life of love too sweet to be aban- 
doned and of conscience too acutely sensitive to be stilled ; these 
arc our modern legends. These, with so little of mere action in 
them, so much of inner meaning and mental experience, yield the 
truest materials to our artists. Over and over again have Faust, 
Tannhauser, and Don Juan supplied the poet with subjects where- 
in no merely local or temporary tragedy is set forth, but the des- 
tiny of the modem man is shown as in a magic mirror. Nor has 
the advent of science as yet restored our mind to that “ passion- 
less bride, divine tranquillity,” which the Greeks enjoyed, and 
which alone could be the mother of such art as the antique. Al- 
though the sublime cheerfulness of Goethe shows by way of fore- 
cast how the scientific mood may lead to tliis result hereafter, for 
the present science lias deepened and complicated our most dis- 
tressing problems, has rendered the anxiety of man about his des- 
tiny still more cruel, has made him still more helpless in the ef- 
fort to comprehend his relations to the universe, by seeming to 
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prove that his most cherished hypotheses are mere illusions. 
Like a spoiled child, who has been taught to expect too much, to 
think about himself too much, and to rely too much on flattery, 
humanity, shrinking from the cold, calm atmosphere of science,^ 
still cries in feverish accents with St Paul : “ If Christ be not 
risen, then are we of men most wretched !” How strange would 
that sentence have sounded to Sophocles! How well it suits 
the tragedy of Shakespeare, which has for its ultimate Versoh- 
nung the hope, felt, though unexpressed, of St Paul’s exclama- 
tion ! 

As a corollary to what has hitherto been said about the differ- 
ences between the drama of Sophocles and that of Shakespeare, it 
follows that the former aims at depicting the destinies, and tlie 
latter the characters of men.* Shakespeare exhibits individual 
wills and passions clashing together and producing varied patterns 
in the web of life. Sophocles unfolds schemes and sequences of 
doomed events, where individual wills and passions play indeed 
their part, but where they are subordinated to the idea wliich the 
tragedian undertakes to illustrate. A play of ^schylus or Sopho- 
cles strikes us by the grandeur of the wliole : a play of Shake- 
speare or Goethe overwhelms us by the force and frequence of 

♦ Character in a Greek play is never so minutely anatomized as in a mod- 
em work of Action. We do not actually see the secret workings of the main- 
springs of personality. We judge a hero of Sophocles by bis actions and 
by his relations to other men and women more than by his soliloquies or by 
scenes specially constructed to expose his qualities. In this respect Greek 
tragedy again resembles Greek sculpture. As in their sculpture the Greek 
artists felt the muscular structure of the human frame with exquisite sensi- 
bility, while they did not obtrude it upon the spectator, so in their tragedy 
the poets preferred to exhibit the results rather than to lay bare the process 
of mental and emotional activity. The modem tragedian shifts his ground 
somewhat, but he chooses an equally legitimate province of poetry when ho 
discloses the inmost labyrinths in the character of a Hamlet or a Faust. 
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combined and interacting motives. No analysis can be too 
searching or acute for the profound conception which pervades 
tlic Oresteia of iEschylus; but there is no single character in 
^schylus or in Sophocles so worthy of minute investigation as 
that of Hamlet or of Faust. If a critic looks to the general effect 
of a tragedy, to the power of imagination displayed in its con- 
ception as a single work of art, he will prefer the Agamemnon to 
Macbeth ; but if he seek for the creation of a complete and sub- 
tle human soul, he will abandon Clytemnestra for the Thane of 
Cawdor’s wife. The antique drama aims at the presentation of 
tragic situations, determined and controlled by some mysterious 
force superior to the agents. Tlie modern aims at the presenta- 
tion of tragic situations, immediately produced and brought about 
by the free action of the dramatis persona:. 

One advantage which the modern dramatist has over the an- 
cient is that he may introduce very numerous persons in concerted 
action without the danger of confusion, and that of these many 
may be female. It has been ably argued by Dc Quinccy that the 
Attic tnigedians had small opportunity of studying the female 
character, and that it would have been indecorous for them to 
have painted women with the perfect freedom of a Cleopatra or 
a Vittoria Corombona.^ Consequently their women arc cither 
superficially and slightly sketched like Ismenc and Chrysothemis ; 
or else they arc marked by something masculine, as in the case 
of Clytemnestra and Medea; or again they move our sympathy 
not by the perfection of their womanliness but by the exhibition 
of some simple and sublime self-sacrifice — notable examples being 
tlie filial devotion of Antigone, the sisterly affection of Electra, 
the uncomplaining submission of Iphigencia and Polyxena, the 

* This seems to have been the gist of one of the grudges of Aristophanes 
against Euripides, as I have indicated above, p. 47, fiote. He made the love 
of Sthenobooa, the vengeance of Medea, tfK> interesting. 
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wifely self-abandonment of Alcestis, the almost frigid acquies- 
cence in death of Makaria. The later Greek drama, and especially 
the drama of Euripides, abounded in these characters. They are 
incarnations of certain moral qualities. Like the masks which 
concealed the actor’s face, they show one fixed and sustained 
mood of emotion : wc find in them no hesitancy and difllcult re- 
solve, no ebb and flow of wavering inclination, but one immuta- 
ble, magnificent, heroic fixity of purpose. In a word, they are 
conformed to the sculptural type of the Greek tragic all- 
owing to the very structure of the Attic stage, Greek tragedy 
could never have recourse to those formless, vague, and unsub- 
stantial sources of terror and of chann which the modem drama- 
tist has at his command. How could such airy nothings as the 
elves of the Tempest^ the fairies of A Midsummer NighCs-Dream^ 
or the witches of Macbeth have been brought upon that colossal 
theatre in the full blaze of an Athenian noon ? Figures of Thana- 
tos and of Lyssa did indeed appear: the ghost of Clytemnestra 
roused the sleeping Furies in the courts of Delphi : the phantom 
of Darius hovered over his grave. But these spectres were sculpt- 
uresque — such as Pheidias might have carved in marble, and such 
as we sec painted on so-called Etniscan vases. They were not 
Banquo-apparitions gliding into visible substance from the vacant 
gloom and retiring thitherward again. When such creatures of 
the diseased imagination had to be suggested, the seer, like Cas- 
sandra, before whose eyes the phantoms of the children of Thy- 
estes passed, or Orestes, who drew his arrows upon an unseen co- 
hort of threatening fiends, stared on vacancy. Shakespeare dares 
at times to realize such incorporeal beings, to give to them a voice 
and a visible form. Yet it may be doubted whether even in his 
tremendous supernatural apparatus the voice which shrieked to 
Macbeth “ Sleep no more !” the mutterings of Lady Macbeth in 
her somnambulism, the spectre which Hamlet saw and his mother 
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could not see, the dream of Clarence with its cry of injured ghosts, 
arc not really the most appalling. 

The Greek drama owed its power to tlte qualities of regularity 
and simplicity: the strengtli of the modern lies in subtlety and 
multiplicity. The external conditions of the Attic theatre, no Icbs 
than the prevailing spirit of (Jrcek tragic art, forced this simplic- 
ity and regularity upon the anciemt dramatists. These conditions 
do not occur in tlic modern world. We have our little tlicatres, 
our limited audience, our unmasked actors, our scenical illusions, 
our freedom in the choice of subjects. Therefore to j)ush the 
subtlety and multiplicity of tragic composition to the utmost — to 
arrange for the most swift and sudden changes of exp^ression in 
tlie actor, for the most d(*li(‘ate development of a many-sided char- 
acter, for the most coin[>licated grouping of contrasted forms, and 
for the utmost realization of imaginative incidents — is the glory 
of a Shakespeare or a (toethe. The PVench dramatists made the 
mistake of clinging to the beggarly elements of the Attic stage, 
when they had no means of restoring its colossal grandeur. When 
it was oj>en to them to rival the work of the ancients in a new 
and truly modern style, they ham{)ere<l their genius by arbitrary 
rules, and thought that they were following the principles of the 
highest art, while they submitted to the mere necessities of a by- 
gone form of p)resentation. If Racine had believed in Nemesis, if 
Versailles had afforded him a theatre and an audience lik(* that of 
Athens, if his actors had worn masks, if sculpture had been the 
dominant art of modern Europe, he would have been following 
the right track. As it was, he became needlessly formal. The 
same blind enthusiasm for aiiticjuity led to the doctrine of the 
unities, to the abstinence from bloodshed on the stage, and to 
the restriction of a {)lay to five acts. Horace had advised a dram- 
atist not to e.xtend his tragedy beyond the fiftli act, nor to allow 
Medea to murder her children within sight of the audience. All 
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modern playwrights observe the rule of five acts : nor is there 
much to be said against it, except that tlie third act is apt to be 
languid for want of matter. But the Greeks disregarded this di- 
vision : judging by the choric songs, we find that some of their 
tragedies have as many as seven, and some as few as two acts. 
Again, as to bloodshed on the stage, it is probable that if the 
Greek actors had not been so clumsily arrayed, we should have 
had many instances of their violation of this rule, -d^schylus dis- 
closes the shambles where Agamemnon and Cassandra lie welter- 
ing in their blood, and hammers a stake through the body of Pro- 
metheus. Sophocles exhibits OEdipus with eyes torn out and 
bleeding on his checks. Euripides allows the mangled corpse of 
Astyanax to be brought upon the stage on his father’s shield. 
Tliere is nothing more ghastly in an actual murder than in these 
spectacles of slaughter and mutilation. With reference to the 
unities, the French critics demand that a drama shall proceed in 
the same place, and the playwrights are at infinite pains to man- 
age that no change of scene shall occur. But Aristotle, whose au- 
thority they claim, is silent on the point ; while the usage of the 
Greek drama shows more than one change of place — especially in 
the Ajax of Sophocles and in tlie Eumenides of ^schylus, where 
the scene is shifted from the temple of Pluebus at Delphi to the 
Areopagus at Athens. Still the exigencies of tlie Greek theatre 
made it advisable to alter the centre of action fis little as possible ; 
and as a matter of convenience this requirement was complied 
with. The circumstances of our own stage have removed this 
diflSculty, and it is only on the childish principle of maintaining 
an impossible illusion that the unity of place can be observed with 
any propriety. The unity of time has more to say for itself. 
Aristotle remarks that it is better to have a drama completed 
within the space of a day : this rule flows from liis just sense of 
the proportion of parts ; a work of art ought to be such that the 
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mind can easily comprehend it at a glance. Yet many Greek 
plays, such as the Agamef/inon of TEschylus, wliere Agamemnon 
has time to return from Troy, or the EuinmideSy where Orestes 
performs the journey from Delphi to Athens, disregard this rule 
in cases where it required no strain of the mind to bridge over 
the space of a few unimportant days or hours. Wlien in the 
modern drama we arc introduced to tlie hero of a play first as a 
child and tlien as a full-grown man, and are forced meanwhile to 
keep our attention on his acts in the interval as important to tlie 
dramatic evolution, there is a gross violation of sesthetical unity. 
About the unity of action all critics are agreed. It is the same 
as unity of interest, or unity of subject, the intcTcst and the sub- 
ject of a play being its action. A good tragedy must have but 
one action, just as a good epic or a good poem of any sort must 
have but one subje(;t; for the simple reason that, as tlie eye can- 
not look at t\vo things at onc(‘, so the mind cannot attend to two 
things at once. Modern poets liavc Ix^en apt to disregard this 
canon of common-sense: the underplots of many plays and the 
episodes of such epics as tlie Orlando of Ariosto are not sufficient- 
ly subordinated to the main design or interwoven with it. Aris- 
totle is also right in siiying that the unity of the liero is not the 
same as the unity of action : a play, for example, on the labors of 
Hercules could only be made a good drama if each labor were 
shown to be one step in the fulfilment of one divinely appointed 
task. Shakespeare has com{)lied with the canon of the unity of 
action in all his tragedies. Whether Goethe has done so in Famt 
may admit of doubt. The identity of his hero sei*ms to him suf- 
ficient for the tragic unity of his piece ; yet he has given us an- 
other centre of interest in Margaret, whose story is but a mere 
episode in the experience of Faust. U nity of action in a tragedy, 
the very soul of which is action, is the same as organic coherence 
in a body ; and therefore, as every work of art ought, according 
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to the energetic metaphor of Plato, to be a living creature, ^ ith 
head, trunk, and limbs all vitalized by one thought, this unity is 
essential. Admitting this point, we may fairly say that the other 
rules of French dramatic criticism are not only arbitrary, but also 
founded on a mistake with regard to the Greek tlieatre and a mis- 
apprehension of the proper functions of the modern stage. Com- 
posing in obedience to them is like walking upon stilts in a coun- 
try where there are no marshes to make the inconvenience neces- 
sary. 

In this review of the differences between our own tragedy and 
that of the Greeks I have scarcely touched upon those primary 
qualities which differentiate all modern from ancient art. The 
“ sentiment of the infinite,” which Renan regards as the chief leg- 
acy of raediaevalism to modern civilization, and the preoccupation 
with the internal spirit rather than the external form which makes 
music the essentially modern, as sculpture was the essentially an- 
cient art, arc causes of innumerable peculiarities in our conception 
of tragedy. 1 have hardly alluded to these, but have endeavored 
to show that the immersion of Greek tragedy in religious ideas, 
the fixed body of mythical matter handled by the Greek dramatists 
in succession, and the actual conditions of the Attic theatre, will 
account for the greater number of those characteristics which dis- 
tinguish Sophocles from Shakespeare, the prince of Greek from 
the prince of modern tragic poets. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AimTOPHANES. 

Heine’s Critique on Aristophanes. — Aristophanes as a Poet of the Fancy. — 
Tlie Nature of his Comic Crossness. — Greek Comedy in its Relation to 
the Worship of Dionysus. — Greek Acceptance of the Animal Conditions 
of Humanity. — His Burlestiue, Parody, Southern Sense of Fun. — Aris- 
tophanes and Menander. — His Greatness as a Poet. — Glimpses of Pa- 
thos. — His Conservatism and Stnious Aim. — Socrates, Agathon, Eurip- 
ides. — German (h'itics of Aristophanes. — Ancient and Modem Comedy. 
— The liirds. — The Cloiuh . — Greek Youth and Education.— The Allego- 
ries of Aristophanes. — The Thismophmaziuia , — Aristophanes and Plato, 

“A DEEP idea of world - destruction {Weltvernichtungsidee*) 
lies at the root of every Aristophaiiic comedy, and, like a fantas- 
tically ironical magic tree, springs up in it with blooming orna- 
ment of thouglits, with singing nightingales, and climbing, chat- 
tering apes.” This is a sentence translated from the German of 
ileiiirich Heine, who, of all poets, was the one best fitted to ap- 
preciate the depth of Aristophanes, to pierce beneath his smiling 
comic mask, and to read the underlying Weltvemichtungsidee 
with what he calls its “ jubilee of death and fireworks of annihi- 
lation.” Perliaps, as is common with German writers of imagina- 
tion, Heine pushes bis point too far, and insists with too much 
force upon the “jubilee of death,” “the fireworks of annihfla- 

♦ It is almost impossible to translate this word, which will frequently recur 
in tlie essay, and which seems to depend for its force upon the conception 
of the satiric spirit, as that which “ stets vernichtet,” the Mephistophilistio 
verneiuender Geist.” 
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tion.” The strong wine of his own paradox intoxicates his judg- 
ment, and his taste is somewhat perverted by the Northern ten- 
dency to brood upon the more fantastic aspects of his subject. It 
is not so much Aristophanes himself whom Heine sees, as Aris- 
tophanes reflected in the magic mirror of his own melancholy and 
ironical fancy. Yet, after making these deductions, the criticism 
I have quoted seems to me to be the proper preface to all serious 
study of the greatest comic poet of the world. It strikes the true 
key-note, and tunes our apprehension to the right pitch ; for, in 
approaching Aristophanes, we must divest our minds of all the or- 
dinary canons and definitions of comedy : we must forget what 
we have learned from Plautus and Terence, from Moliere andJon- 
son. No modern poet, except perhaps Shakespeare and Calderon 
in parts, will help us to understand him. We must not expect to 
find the gist of Aristophanes in vivid portraits of character, in sit- 
uations borrowed from every-day life, in witty dialogues, in care- 
fully constructed plots arriving at felicitous conclusions. All 
these elements, indeed, he has ; but these are not the main points 
of his art. His plays are not comedies in the sense in which we 
use the word, but scenic allegories. Titanic farces in which the 
whole creation is turned upside down ; transcendental travestiCvS, 
enormous orgies of wild fancy and unbridled imagination ; Dionys- 
iac dances in which tears are mingled with laughter, and fire with 
wine ; Choruses that, underneath their oceanic merriment of leap- 
ing waves, hide silent deeps of unstin’ed thought. If Coleridge 
was justified in claiming the German word Lustspiel for the so- 
called comedies of Shakespeare, we have a far greater right to ap- 
propriate this wide and pregnant title to the plays of Aristopha- 
nes. The brazen mask which crowns his theatre smiles indeed 
broadly, serenely, as if its mirth embraced the universt; ; but its 
hollow eye-sockets suggest infinite possibilities of profoundest 
irony. Buffoonery carried to the point of paradox, wisdom dis* 
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guised as insanity, and gayety concealing the whole sum of human 
disappointment, sorrow, and disgust, seem ready to escape from 
its open but rigid lips, which are moulded to a proud, perpetual 
laughter. It is a laughter which spares neither God nor man — 
which climbs Olympus only to drag down the immortals to its 
scorn, and trails the pall of august humanity in the mire ; but 
which, amid its mockery and blasphemy, seems everlastingly as- 
serting, as by paradox, that reverence of the soul which bends our 
knees to Heaven and makes us respect our brothers. There is 
nothing sinister or even serious in Aristophanes. He did not 
write in the sarcastic, cynictal old age of his nation or his era. He 
is rather the voice of its suj)erabundant youthfulness : his genius 
is like a young man sporting in his scorn of danger with the 
thought of death ; like Achilles, in the sublimity of his beauty, 
mimicking the gestures of Thersites. Nor, again, are his thoughts 
shaded down, concealed, wrapped up in symbols. On the con- 
trary, the very “ Weltvernichtungsidee,” of which Heine speaks, 
leaps forth and spreads its wings beneath the full blaze of Athe- 
nian noonday, showing a glorious face, tis of sculptured marble, 
and a comely person unashamed. It is not the morbid manifes- 
tatit>n of sour secretions and unnatural juices, but the healthy 
product of k(‘en vitality and perfecttly harmonious functions. Into 
the clear light his paradoxes, and his irony, and his unblushing 
satire spring like song-biixis rejoicing in their flight. 

Then, again, how miraculously beautiful arc the blooming or- 
nament of thoughts,” “ the nightingales and climbing apes,” of 
which we spoke ! No poet — not even Shelley — has exceeded the 
Choruses of th(^ Birds and Clouds in swiftness, radiance, and con- 
densed imagination. Shakespeare alone, in his Midstmmer-Nigh fs 
Dream and tlie Temjyesi ; or Calderon, in some of his allegorical 
dramas, carries us away into the same enchanted land, where the 
air is purer and the skies seem larger than in our world ; where 
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the stars bum with treble lustre, and where the flowers harbor 
visible spirits — elfs and Ariels clinging to the branches, and daz- 
zling fireflies tangled in the meadow-grass beneath our feet. Nor 
is it only by this unearthly splendor of visionary loveliness that 
Aristophanes attracts us. Beauty of a more mundane and sensual 
sort is his. Multitudes of brilliant ever-changing figures till the 
scene ; and here and there we tind a landscape or a piece of mu- 
sic and moonlight glowing with the presence of the vintage god. 
Bacchic processions of young men and maidens move before us, 
tossing inspired heads wreathed with jasmine flowers and wet wuth 
wine. The Mystae in the meadows of Elysium dance their rounds 
with the clash of cymbals and with madly twinkling snow-white 
feet. We catch glimpses at intervals of Athenian banquets, of 
midnight serenades, of the paliestra with its crowd of athletes, of 
the Panathenaic festival as Pheidias carved it, of all the busy 
rhythmic colored life of Greece. 

The difficulty of treating Aristophanes in an essay is twofold. 
There are first of all those obstacles which every writer on so old 
a subject has to meet. Aristophanes, like all Greek poets, has 
been subjected to prolonged and most minute criticism, lie has 
formed a part of classical education for centuries, and certain 
views about his poetry, .substantially correct, have become a fixed 
element in our literary consciousness. Thus every fresh writer on 
the old comedy of Athens must take a good deal of knowledge 
for granted in his readers — but what, and how much, lie hardly 
knows. He may expect them to be acquainted with the details 
furnished by scholars like Donaldson about the times at which 
comedies were exhibited, the manner of their presentation on the 
stage, and the" change from the old to the middle and new periods. 
He may suppose that they will know that Aristophanes stood in 
the same relation to Cratinus as Sophocles to ^schylus ; tliat the 
Clouds had not so much to do with the condemnation of Socrates 
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as some of the later Greek gossips attempted to make out ; that 
Aristophanes was conservative in politics, philosophy, and litera- 
ture, vehemently opposing the demagogues, the sophists, and Eu- 
ripides. Again, he may, or rather he must, avoid the ground 
which has been so well trodden by Schlegel, Muller, and Mitchell, 
in their familiar criticisms of Aristophanes ; and he may content 
himself with a passing allusion to Grote’s discussion of the Clouds* 
But though, from this point of view, Aristophanes is almost stale 
from having been so much written about and talked about and al- 
luded to — though in fact there is a prima facie obligation im- 
pc>sed oil every one who makes his plays the subject of fresh crit- 
icism to pretend at least to some originality of view or statement 
— still Aristophanes has never yet been fairly dealt with or sub- 
mitted to really dispassionate consideration. Thus he shares, in 
common with all poets of antiquity, the disabilities of being hack- 
neyed, while he has the peculiar and private disability of never 
having been really appreciated at his worth except by a few schol- 
ars and enthusiastic poets. The reason for this want of intelli- 
gence in the case of Aristophanes is not hard to see. First of all, 
his i)lays are very difficult. Their allusions require much learned 
illustration. Their vocabulary is copious and rare. So that none 
but accomjilishcd Grecians or devoted students of literature can 
hope to read him with much pleasure to themselves. In a trans- 
lation his special excellence is almost unrecognizable. Next — and 
this is the real reason why Aristophanes has been unfivirly dealt 
with, as well as the source of the second class of difficulties which 
meet his intcr[)reters — it is hard for tlie modern Christian world 
to tolerate his freedom of speech and coarseness. Of all the 
Greeks, essentially a nude nation, he is the most naked — the most 
audacious in his revelation of all that human nature is supposed 
to seek to hide. The repugnance felt for his ironical insouciance 
and for his profound indelicacy has prevented us from properly 
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valuing his poetry. Critics begin their panegyrics of him with 
apologies ; they lift their skirts and tread delicately, passing over 
his broadest humor sicco pede^ picking their w^ay among his hete- 
rogeneous images, winking and blinking, hesitating and condoning, 
omitting a passage here, attempting to soften an allusion there, 
until the real Aristophanes has almost disappeared. Yet there is 
no doubt that this way of dealing with our poet wdll not do. 
The time has come at which any writer on Greek literature, if not 
content to pass by Aristophanes in silence, must view him as he 
is, and casting aside for a moment at least the veil of modern pro- 
priety, must be prepared to admit that this great comic genius 
was “ far too naked to be shamed.” 

So important is this point in the whole of its bearing upon 
Aristophanes that I may perhaps be allowed to explain the pecul- 
iar position which he occupies, and, without seeking to offer any 
exculpation for what offends us in the moral sensibilities of the 
Greeks, to show how such a product as the comedy of Aristoj)h- 
anes took root and grew in Athens. His plays, I have already 
said, are not comedies in tlie modern sense, but Lustspiele — fan- 
tastic entertainments, debauches of the reason and imagination. 
The poet, when he composed them, knew that he was writing for 
an audience of Greeks, inebriated with the worship of the vintage 
god, ivy-crowmed, and thrilling to the sound of orgiastic flutes. 
Therefore, we who read him in the cool shades of modem Prot- 
estantism, excited by no Dionysiac rites, forced to mine and quar- 
ry at his jests with grammar, lexicon, and commentary, unable, 
except by the exercise of the historical imagination, to conceive 
of a whole nation agreeing to honor its god by frantic license, 
must endeavor to check our natural indignation, and by no means 
to expect from Aristophanes such views of life as are consistent 
with our sober mood. We cannot, indeed, exactly apply to the 
case of Aristophanes those clever sophistries by which Charles 
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Lamb defended tbe comic poets of our Restoration, when he said 
that they had created an unreal world, and that, allowing for their 
fictitious circumstances, the perverse morality of their plays was 
not only pardonable, but even necessary. Yet it is true that his 
audacious immodesty forms a part of that Weltvemichtungsidec, 
of that total upturn and Titanic revolution in the universe which 
he affects; and so far we may plead in his defence, and in the 
defence of the Athenian spectators, that his comedies were con> 
sciously exaggerated in their coarseness, and that beyond the lim- 
its of the Dionysiac festival their jokes would not have been tol- 
erated. To use a metaphor, his plays were offered as a sacrifice 
upon the thymelo or orchestral altar of that Bacchus who was sire 
by Aphrodite of Priapus : this potent deity protected them ; and 
the poet, as his tme and loyal priest, was bound, in return for 
such protection, to represent the universe at large as conquered by 
the mildness ()f intoxication, beauty, and desire. Thus the Aristo- 
phanic comedies are in one sense a radiant and pompous show, by 
which the genius of the Greek race chose, as it were in bravado, 
to celebrate an aj)otheosis of the animal functions of humanity; 
and from this point of view we may fairly accept them as visions, 
Dionysiac day-dniams, from which the nation woke and rose and 
went about its business soberly, until the Bacchic flutes were heard 
again another year. 

On the religious origin of Greek comedy some words may per- 
haj)s be reckoned not out of place in this connection. Tt has fre- 
quently been pointed out to what a great extent the character of 
the Aristophanic comedy was determined by its sacred nature, 
and by the peculiar condition of semi-religious license which pre- 
vailed at Athens during the celebration of the festival of Bacchus. 
We know that much is tolerated in a Roman or Venetian carni- 
val which would not be condoned at other seasons of the year. 
Yet the Italian carnival, in its palmiest days, must have offered 

II.— 12 
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but a very poor and frigid picture of what took place in Athens 
at the Dionysia, nor was the expression of the crudest sensuality 
ever thought agreeable to any modern saint. That the Greeks 
most innocently and sinijdy wished to prove their piety by tliesc 
excesses is quite clear. Aristophanes himself, in the Acharnians.^ 
gives us an example of the primitive phallic hymn, which formed 
the nucleus of comedy in its rudest stage. The refrain of 0aX^Cj 
halpE IvyKiofie^ injK'repoTrXat'fjre, /^oi\£ sufficiently indicates 

its nature. Again, the Choruses of the Mystjc in the Frogs fur- 
nish a still more brilliant example of the interminglcment of de- 
bauchery with a spirit of true piety, of sensual pleasure with pure- 
soiilod pari ici pat ion in divine bli>s. Their hymns to Tacchus and 
Demetcr alternate between the holiest strains of praise and the 
most scurrilous satire. At one time they chant the delights of 
the meadows blooming with the ros(*; fit another they raise cries 
of jubilant intoxication and fierce frenzy. In the same breath 
with the utterance of sensual passion they warn all profane per- 
sons and impure livers to avoid their rites, and boast that for 
them alone the light of hcavtm is gladsome who have forsworn 
impiety and preserved the justice due to friends and strangers. 
We must imagine that this phallic ecstasy, if we may so name it, 
had become, as it were, organized and reduced to sy.stem in the 
Aristophanic Lustspiel. It permeates and gives a flavor to the 
comic style long after it has been absorbed and superseded by the 
w^eightier interests of developed art. This ecstasy implied a pro- 
found sympathy with nature in Jicr large and perpetual reproduc- 
tiveness, a mysterious sense of the sexuality wliich pulses in all 
members of the universe and reaches consejousness in man. It 
encouraged a momentary subordination of the will and intellect 
and nobler feelings to the animal propensities, prompting the 
same race which had produced the sculi)tures of tlu^ Parthenon, 
the tragedies of ^schylus, the deeds of Pericles an<I Leonidas, the 
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self-control of Socrates, the thought of Plato, to throw aside its 
royal mantle of supreme humanity, and to proclaim in a gigantic 
work of art the irreconcilable incongruity which exists between 
the physical nature and the spirit of the man, when cither side of 
the antithesis is isolated for exclusive contemplation. We need 
not here point out how far removed was the phallic ecstasy from 
any prurient delight in licentious details, or from the scientific 
analysis of passions. Nor, on the other hand, need we indicate 
the vein of a similar extravagant enthusiasm in Oriental poetry. 
It is enough to remember that it existed latent in all the comic 
dramas of the earlier j)oriod, throbbing through them as the she 
de la jeunesse palpitates in youthful limbs and adds a glow and 
glory to the inconsiderate or unseemly acts of an Alcibiadcs or 
Antony, (/hristianity, by introducing a new conception of the 
physical relations of humanity, by regarding the body as the tem- 
ple of the spirit, utterly rejected and repudiated this delirium of 
the senses, this voluntary acceptance of merely animal conditions. 
Christianity taught mankind, what the (Greeks had never learned, 
that it is our highest duty to be at discord with the universe upon 
this point. Man, whose subtle nature might be compared to a 
many-stringed instrument, is bidden to restrain the resonance of 
those chords whicli do not thrill in unison with purely spiritual 
and celestial harmonies. Hence the theories of celibacy and as- 
ceticism, and of the sinfulness of carnal pleasure, which are wholly 
alien to Greek moral and religious notions. Never since the age 
of Athenian splendor has a rational and highly civilized nation 
dared to express by any solemn act its sense of union with merely 
physical nature. Aristophanes is therefore the poet of a past age, 
the “ hierophant of a now unapprehended mystery,’’ the unique 
remaining example of an almost unlimited genius set apart and 
consecrated to a cultus which subsequent civilization has deter- 
mined to annihilate. The only age whicli offers anything like a 
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parallel to the Athenian era of Aristophanes is that of the Italian 
Renaissance, In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, at Venice, 
Florence, and Rome, it seemed as if the phallic ecstasy might 
possibly revive, as if the animal nature of man might again be dei- 
fied, in sentiment at least, and as if the highest arts might stoop 
once more to interpret and to consecrate the poetry of the senses. 
But the conscience of the world was changed ; and this could no 
longer be. The image of Christ crowned with thorns had passed 
across the centuries ; hopes undreamed of by the Greeks had 
aroused a new spirit in the soul of man, and had forced him in 
spite of inclination to lift his eyes from earth to heaven. Ovef 
the joys of the flesh, which were connected with a future doom 
of pain unending and disgrace, was shod a hue of gloom and hor- 
ror. Conception was looked upon as sin, birth as disaster. It 
was even doubted whether for any but for virgins, except by some 
special privilege of election, salvation could be hoped. Therefore, 
while the Greeks had been innocent in their serene unconscious- 
ness of sin or shame, the extravagances of the Renaissance were 
guilty, turbid, and morbid, because they were committed d(‘fiantly, 
in open reprobacy, in scorn of the acknowledged law. What was 
at worst bestial in the Greeks has become devilish in the Renais- 
sance. IIow different from a true Greek is Bcmvimuto Cellini : 
how unlike the monsters even of Greek mythic story is Francesco 
Cenci: how far more awful in his criminality is the; Borgia than 
any despot of Greek colony or island ! I have been somewhat 
led astray from the point in view, which w^jis to prove that tho 
comedies of Aristophanes embody a peculiar and temporary, 
though recurring and recognized, phase of Greek feeling — that 
they owe their license in a great measure to their religious origin 
and to the enthusiasm of the Bacchic ecstasy. 

But what has just been said about the difference between Athe- 
nian Greece and the Italian Renaissance will show that Aristoph- 
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anes has a still more solid ground of defence in the fact that 
he was thoroughly in harmony with the moral sense of his age 
and nation, and that the Bacchic license was only an exaggeration 
of more ordinary habits, both of thought and action. It must be 
acknowledged that the Greeks were devoid of what we call shame 
and delicacy in respect of their bodies. It was only in the ex- 
treme old age of the Greek race, and under the dominion of Ori- 
ental mysticism, that the Alexandrian Plotinus was heard to ex- 
claim that he blushed because he had a body. The true Greeks, 
on the contrary, were proud of the body, loved to display their 
physical perfections, felt no shame of any physical needs, were 
not degraded by the exercise of any animal function, nay poetized 
the pleasures of the flesh. Simonides, in his lines on haj)piness, 
prays first for health and next for beauty ; and a thousand pas- 
sages might be quoted to prove how^ naturally and sincerely the 
Greeks reckoned physical beauty among the chief goods of life, and 
how freely they exhibited it in all its splendor. As a slight indi- 
cation of the popular feeling, we might quote the reproof for ef- 
feminacy which Aristophanes utters against the young men who 
thought it necessary to appear clothed at the l\anathenaic festi- 
val ; from which it is clear that the Gre(‘k conscience connected 
nudity with purity. The immense value attached to physical 
beauty is evident even from their military history — from the rec- 
ord, for instance, of C'allicrates among the heroes of Platani, sim- 
ply because he was the fairest of the Greeks wlio fought that day. 
Again, Herodotus tells of one Philippus, who joined in the expe- 
dition of Dorieus against Eryx, and who, being slain and stripped 
by the people of Segeste, was taken up by his foes and nobly 
buried, and thereafUT worshipped as a hero on account of his ex- 
ceeding beauty. The influence which the sight of beauty exer- 
cised over the gravest of the Gret‘ks is proved by the story of 
Phryne before the Areopagus, and by what Plato tells of Socrates 
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at the beginning of the Charmides. How it could electrify a na- 
tion assembled in the theatre is shown by Plutjirch’s story of the 
slave whom Nicias set free for winning the applause of all Athens 
when acting Dionysus, and by Xenophon’s tale about another 
Dorieus whom the Athenians, though he was their deadly foe, re- 
leased ransomless and scathless, after he had been captured and 
sent to Attica, because he was a very goodly man. Nor was it 
the sense of l)eauty only, or the open exhibition of tlie person, 
which marked the Greeks. Besides this, and perhaps flowing 
from it, we find in them an extraordinary callousness with regard 
to many things which we think shocking and degrading in the 
last degree. The mere fact that Alcibiades, while a minister of 
the Athenian people, could have told the talcs of his youth, re- 
corded in Plato’s Banquet, or that grave men could have con- 
tended w’ithoiit reserve for the favor of distinguished courtesans, 
proves that the Athenian public was ready to accept whatever 
Aristophanes might set before them — not to take his jr)kos scorn- 
fully, as a Roman patron trifled with the facetive of his Grcsculus 
esiiriens, but, while enjoying them, to respect their author. 

Nor is Aristophanes without another solid ground of defence 
on the score of sincerity and healthiness. In his immodesty there 
is nothing morbid, though it is expressed more crud(‘ly than suits 
the moral dignity of man. Aristophanes is never prurient, never 
in bad tfiste or vulgar, lie has none of the obscenity which re- 
volts us in Swift, who uses filth in order to degrade and violate 
our feelings; none of the nastiness of Moliere or Pope, whose 
courtly and polished treatment of disgusting subjects is a disgrace 
to literature ; none of the coarseness of Ben Jonson ; none of the 
far more indecent innuendo which contaminates the writings of 
humorists like Sterne and satirists like Voltaire, who seem always 
trying, childishly or apishly, to tamper wdth forbidden things. 
Aristophanes accepts licentiousness as a fact which needs no apol- 
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ogy : he docs not, as the moderns do, mingle it with sentiment, 
or indulge in it on the sly. He has no polissonnerie : the vice 
igrillard of the French (from whom we are obliged to borrow 
these phrases) is unknown to him. His license is large, serene, 
sane, statuesque, self-approved. His sensuality is nonclialant and 
natural — so utterly devoid of shame, so thoroughly at home and 
well contented with itself, that it has no perturbation, no defiance, 
no mysterious attractiveness. Besides, he is ironical ; his ayreil/w- 
Xrjpivoi and evpvTrputKToi promenade in noonday, and get laughed 
at, instead of b(‘ing stoned and hooted down. About the auda- 
cious scene between Kinesias and Murrhine, in the Lysisirata^ 
there is no Aretine hircosity. It is merely comic — a farcical in- 
cident, selected, not for the rankness of its details, but for its dra- 
matic capabilities. The same may be said about the termination 
of the ThesmophoriazuiUT and the scene in the Ecclesiazusce^ which 
so vividly illustrates th(‘ working of one law in the new common- 
wealth. So innocent in his unconsciousness is Aristophanes that 
ho rarely ctmdescends even to satirize the sensual vices. The 
lines about Ariphrades in the JinigJiiSy however, are an instance 
of liis having done this with more than the pungency of Martial, 
and it must be admitted that his pictures of the drunkenness and 
incontinence of the Athenian women have something Swiftish in 
their brutal sarcasm. If we are to seek for an approximation to 
Aristophanii*, humor, we shall find it perhaps in Rabelais. Rabe- 
lais exhibits a similar disregard for decency, combining the same 
depth of pur}>ose and largeness of insight with the same coarse 
fun. But in Aristophanes there is nothing quite grotesque and 
homely, whereas Rabelais is full of these qualities. Even the 
opening of the Peace^ fantjistic as it is in absurdity, does not touch 
the note of grossnoss peculiar to French Pantagruelism. Aristoph- 
anes is always Greek, while Rabelais inherits the mediaDval spirit. 
In reading Aristophanes we seem to have the serene skies of At- 
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tica above onr heads; the columns of the Propylffia and the Par- 
thenon look down on us ; noble shapes of youths and maidens are 
crowding sacred marble steps ; below, upon the mirror of the sea, 
shine Salarais and ^gina ; and far olf, in hazy distance, rise Pelo- 
ponnesian hills. With these pictures of the fancy his comedy 
harmonizes. But Rabelais carries us away to Gothic courts and 
monkish libraries ; w^e fill his margin with etchings in the style of 
Gustave Doro. What has been smd of Rabelais applies with even 
greater force to Hogarth, whose absolute sincerity is as great as 
that of Aristophanes, but who is never light and careless. II is 
coarseness is the product of a coarse nature, of coarse manners, of 
a period of national coarseness. We U>lerate it because of the 
moral earnestness beneath : the artist is striving diligently to teach 
us by warning us of vice. This is hardly ever the case with 
Aristophanes. When ho is coarse, wm‘ pardon him for very differ- 
ent reasons. In his wilful degradation of humanity to the l(‘vel 
of animals we recognize a portion of the Weitvernichtungsidee. 
In the intellectual arrogance of the Athenian prime a poet could 
afford thus to turn the world upside down. But those who can- 
not subscribe to the following dictum of Taine, whicli is v(‘ry ap- 
plicable to Aristophanes — “Elevees a cette eiiormite et savt)urees 
avec cette insouciance, Ics fonctions cor})orellcs deviennent poe- 
tiques” — those who 

Wink and shut their apprehension up 

From common-sense of what men were and are, 

Who would not know what men must he — 

will need to “ hurry amain ” from the mask of moral anarchy 
which the great comedian displays. With t]»cs(i remarks I may 
finally dismiss what has to be said about the chief disability on 
der which Aristophanes labors tis a poet.* 

* Since this chapter was written, Mr. Browning’s interesting piece of criti- 
cism in verse, ArhAoplianm^ Apology^ containing a most clever caricature of 
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For the enjoyment of Aristoj)banic fun a sort of Southern child- 
ishness and swiftness of gleeful apprehension is required. It does 
not shine so much in its pure wit as in its overflowing humor and 
in the inexhaustible fertility of ludicrous devices by which laugh- 
ter is excited. The ascent of Triigaios to heaven upon the dung- 
beetle’s back, and the hauling of Peace from her well in the Eire- 
nc, or the win(‘-skin dressed up like a baby in the Thesmophoria- 
zusce^ may be mentioned as instances of this broad but somewhat 
peculiar drollery. Burlesquing the gods was alw^ays a capital re- 
source of the comic poets. If w^c in the nineteenth century can 
find any amusemt'iit whatever in Byron’s or Bumand’s travesties 
of Olympus, how exquisitely absurd to an Athenian mob must 
have been the figures of IVometheus under an umbrella, Ilerakles 
the glutton, Hermes and .rl^3acus the household slaves, Bacchus the 
young fop, and Iris the soubrette. The puns of Aristophanes, for 
the most part, are very bad, but the par()di(‘s are excellent. Then 
the surprises (Tra/m TrpouooWae), both of language and of incident, 
wdth which his comedies abound, the broad and g(‘nial caricatures 
whicli are so largely traced and (‘arried emt in detail with such 
force, the brilliant descriptions of familiar things seen from odd 
or unexpected points of view', and, histly, tlie enormous quantity 
of mirth-producing matter which the poet squanders with the 
prodigality of conscious omnipotence, all contribute to heighten 
the comic effect of Aristophanes. Perhaps the most intelligible 
piece of fun, in the modem sense of the w'ord, is the last scene 
in the Thesjuophoriazusa', which owes its effect to parody and 
caricature mori^ than to allusions wdiich are hard to seize. A 
great deal of the fun of Aristophanes must liavc depended upon 
local and personal peculiarities whicli we cannot understand : the 

Aristophanes, and a no loss clever defence of Euripides, has appeared. I do 
not see any reason to alter the view expressed above concerning Greek Com- 
cdy. 
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constant references to the effeminate Cleist hones, the skinflint 
Pauson, miserly Patroclcs, cowardly Cleonynius, Execestides the 
alien, Agyrrhius the upstart, make us yawn because we cannot 
catch the exact point of the jests against them. Indeed, as 
Schlegel has said, “ we may boldly affirm that, notwithstanding 
all the explanations which have come down to us — notwithstand- 
ing the accumulation of learning which Inis been spent uj)on it, 
one half of the wit of Aristophanes is altogether lost to the 
moderns/’ 

Having dismissed these preliminary considerations, we may 
now ask what has caused the comedy of Aristophanes to triumph 
over the obstacles to its acceptance. Why have liis plays been 
transmitted to posterity when those of Eupolis and Cratimis have 
perished, and w hen only scattered lines from the eight hundred 
comedies of the middle period read by Athcna3us have survived 
destruction ? No one has asked of Aristophanes the cpiestion 
which the Alexandrian critic put to Menander : “ Oh, Nature and 
Menander, which of you copied the other?” Yet Menander is 
scarcely more to us than the memory of depart ed great ness, ♦ or 
at best an echo sounding somewhat faintly from the Roman thea- 
tre, while Aristophanes survives among the most highly cherished 
monuments of antiquity. The answxT to this question is, no 
doubt, that Aristophanes was more worth preservation than his 
predecessors or successors. It is wiser to have confidence in the 
ultimate good taste and conservative instinct of humanity than to 
accept Bacon’s half-ironical, half-irritable saying, that the stream 
of time lets every solid substance sink, and carries down the froth 
and scum upon its surface. As far, at least, as it is possible to 
form a judgment, wc may be pretty certain that in the province 
of the highest art and of the deepest thought we possess the 
greater portion of those works which the ancients themselves 
* See below, chap. xix. 
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prized highly ; indeed, we may conjecture that had the great 
libraries of Alexandria and Byzantium been transmitted to us 
entire, the pure metal would not very greatly have exceeded in 
bulk what we now possess, but would have been buried beneath 
masses of inferior matter from which centuries would have scarce- 
ly sufficed to disengage it. Aristophanes was preserved in his 
integrity, we need not doubt, because he shone forth as a poet 
transcendent for his splendor even among the most brilliant of 
Attic playwrights. Cratinus may have equalled or surpassed him 
in keen satire : Eiipolis may have rivalled him in exquisite artistic 
structure ; but Aristophanes must have eclipsed them, not merely 
by uniting their qualities successfully, but also by the exhibition 
of some diviner quality, some higher spiritual afflatus. If we 
analyze his art, we find that he combines the breadth of humor, 
which I have already sought to characterize, with the utmost ver- 
satility and force of inb.'llect, with the power of grasping his sub- 
jects under all tlieir bearings, with extraordinary depth of mascu- 
line good sense, with inexhaustible argumentative resources, and 
with a marvellous hold on personalities. Yet all these qualities, 
essential to a comic poet who pretended also to be the public 
censor of politics and morals, would not have sufficed to immor- 
talize him had lie not been essentially a poet — a poet in what we 
are apt to call the modern sense of the word — a poet, that is to 
say, endowed with original intuitions into nature, and with the 
faculty of presenting to our minds the most varied thoughts and 
feelings in language uniforndy beautiful, as the creatures of an 
exuberant and self-swayed fan<‘y. Aristophanes is a poet as Shel- 
ley or Ariosto or Shakespeare is a poet, far more than as Soph- 
ocles or Pindar or Lucretius is a poet. In spite of his profound 
art, w'c seem to hear him uttering “ his native w^ood-notes wild.” 
The subordination of the fancy to the fixed aims of the reason, 
which characterizes classical poetry, is not at first siglit striking 
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in Aristophanes ; but he splendidly exhibits the wealth, luxuriance, 
variety, and subtlety of the fancy working with the reason, and 
sometimes superseding it, which we recognize in the greatest 
modem poets. If we seek to define the peculiar qualities of his 
poetic power, we are led to results not easily (expressed, because 
all general critical conclusions arc barren and devoid of force 
when worded, but which may perhaps be stated and accepted as 
the text for future illustration. 

The poetry of Aristophanes is always swift and splendid. Wc 
watch its brilliant course as we might watch the flight of a strong, 
rapid bird, whose plumage glitters by moments in the light of 
the sun ; for, to insist upon the metaphor, the dazzling radiance 
of his fancy only shines at inter\"als, capriciously, with fitful flash- 
es, coruscating suddenly and dying out again. It is as if the 
neck alone and a portion of the feathers of the soaring bird were 
flecked with gold and crimson grain, so that a turn of the body 
or a fluttering of the pinions is enough to bring the partial splen- 
dor into light or cast it into shadow. Aristophanes passes by 
al^rupt transitions from the coarsest or most simply witty dia- 
logue to passages of pure and plaintive song ; he quits his fiercest 
satire for refreshing strains of lark-like heaven-aspiring melody. 
These, again, he interrupts with sudden ruthlessness, breaking the 
melody in the middle of a bar, and dropping the unfinished stan- 
za. He seems shy of giving his poetic impulse free rein, and pre- 
fers to tantalize* us with imperfect specimens of what he might 
achieve; so tliat his splendor is like that of northern streamers 
in its lambency, though swift and piercing as forked lightnings 

As a minor instance of these sudden transitions from the touching to the 
absurd, take Charon’s speech (Erogs^ 185) ; 

rig ttg dvaTravXag tic Kaxuiv xai irpayfiartov ; 

. Ttg tig TO AiiOrjg WidioVt ?; 'f uvov iroKag, 

if ’g Ktpjiipiovgf if Kopaxag , ») Vi Tatvapop. 
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in its intensity. Even his most impassioned and sustained flights 
of imagination are broken by digressions into satire, fantastic mer- 
riment, or parody, by which the more dull-witted Athenians must 
have been sorely puzzled in their inability to decide on the seri- 
ous or playful purpose of the poet. Perhaps the most splendid 
passages of true poetry in Aristophanes are the choruses of the 
initiated in the Frogs^ the Chorus of the Clouds before they ap- 
pear upon the stage, the invitation to the nightingale, and the 
parabasis of the Birds, the speech of Dikaios Logos in the Clouds^ 
some of the praises of rustic life in the Peace^ the serenade (not- 
withstanding its coarse satire) in the Ecclesiazusa\ and the songs 
of SparUin and Athenian maidens in the Lysistrata, The charm 
of these marvellous lyrical episodes consists in their perfect sim- 
plicity and freedom. They seem to be poured forth as “ profuse 
strains of unpremeditated art” from the fulness of the poet’s soul. 
Their language is elastic, changeful, finely tempered, fitting the 
delicate thought like a veil of woven air. It has no Pindaric 
involution, no ^dCschylean pompousness, no studied Sophoclean 
subtlety, no Euripidean concetti. It is always bright and Attic, 
sparkling like the many-t winkling laughter of the breezy sea, or 
like the light of morning upon rain-washed olive-branches. But 
this poetry is never very deep or passionate. It cannot stir us 
with the intensity of Sapplio, with the fire and madness of the 
highest inspiration. Indeed, the conditions of comedy precluded 
Aristophanes, even had he desired it, which we have no reason to 
suspect, from attempting the more august movements of lyric po- 
etry. The peculiar glories of his style arc its untutored beauties, 
the improvised perfection and unerring exactitude of natural ex- 
pression, for which it is unparalleled by that of any other Greek 
poet. In her most delightful moments the muse of Aristopha- 
nes suggests an almost plaintive pathos, as if behind the comic 
mask there were a thinking, feeling human soul, as if the very 
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uproar of the Bacchic merriment implied some after-thouglit of 
sadness. 

A detailed examination of the structure of the comedies would 
be the best illustration of these remarks. At present it will be 
enough to bring forward two examples of the tender melodies 
which may at times be overheard in pauses of the wild Aris- 
tophanic symphony. The first of these is the well-known Wel- 
come to the Nightingale, sung by the Chorus before their para- 
basis : 

i) u ^ovOrjf <o 

^iXTarov oppfwv, 
vatrrwv t&v ifiuiV 

VfjiViov KvvTpo^' ari^oi ; 

i}X0€f, 

Tjdvv ipOoyyov Ifioi ^fpova ; 
oXX’ w KaWij^oav KpiKovff 
avXoif (pfUypamr ypivohjj 
dpxov tHjv dvaTrahtinv. 

With what a fluent caressing fulness one word succeeds another 
here ! llow each expresses love and joy ! Remember, too, that 
all the birds arc singing together, and that the wild throat of 
their playfellow, the nightingale, is ready to return the welcome 
with its throbbing song of May -time and young summer. Take 
another poetic touch, brief and unobtrusive, yet painting a perfect 
picture with few strokes, and transfusing it with the spirit of the 
scene imagined ; 

. dXX' dvapvTinOtvrtc^ wvSpeSf 

Trig SiaiTffg rifc rraXaidg, 
yv vaptlx avTfi Troff ypiv, 
rojv Tt iraXattiwv tKEivutv, 

TUtV re (TVKUiVf TWV TE flVpTMVf 
rye rpuyog re rye yXvKtiag^ 
rye iutvidg re ryg irpog ryi <l>pianj 
rUttv TE iXaCjVf utv TroOovfitp-^ 
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“ The violet-bed beside tlie well, and the olives which we long 
to see again,” Trugaios is reminding his folio w-villagers of the 
pleasures of peace and of their country life. Those who from 
their recollection of Southern scenery can summon up the picture, 
who know how cool and shady arc those wells, mirroring maiden- 
hair in their black depth ; how fragrant and dewy are the beds 
of tangled violets ; how dreamy are the olive-trees, aerial, mist- 
like, robed with light, will understand the peculiar ‘rroOog of these 
lines. 

But we must not dwell too much upon the glimpses of pathetic 
poetry in Aristophanes, which, after all, arc but few and far be- 
twxicn, in(*rc swallow-flights of song, when compared with the se- 
rious business of liis art. It is well knowm that the old comedy 
of the Athenians perfonned the function of a public censorship. 
Starting from the primitive comic song, in wdiich a rude Fes(*on- 
ninc license of what we now call ‘‘chaffing” was allowed, and 
tempering its rustic jocularity w'ith the caustic bitterness of Ar- 
chik>clnan satire, comedy became an instrument for holding up to 
public ridicule all things of general interest. Persons and insti- 
tutions, nay, the gods themselves, are freely laughed at. Bacchus 
seems to have enjoyed the jokes even when directed against him- 
self : K'ac o flfoc ^iXoyeXwc ri<j arc the words of 

Lucian. So no one else had a right to resent the poet's merri- 
ment when the presiding god of the festival a])proved of sarcasms 
against his deity, and trod his ow n stage as a cowardly, elToiniiiato 
young profligate. This being the more serious aim of comedy, it 
followed that Aristophanes always had some satiric, and in so far 
didactic, [)iirposc underlying his extravagant caricatures. What 
that [)urpose was is too well known to need more than passing 
mention. From Ids (jarliest appearance under the nanu* of Cal- 
listratus, to the last of his victories, Aristophanes maintained his 
character as an Athenian Conservative, lie came forward uni- 
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formly as a panegyrist of the old policy of Athens, and a veho- 
inent antagonist of the new direction taken by his nation subse- 
quently to the Persian war. This one theme he varied according 
to circumstances and convenience. In the first of his plays — the 
Daitalels — he attacked the profligacy and immodesty of the rising 
generation, who neglected their Homer for the h^ssons of the soph- 
ists, and engaged in legal quarrels. The Acharnhtns., the Peace, 
and the Lysistrata are d('voted to impressing on the Athenians 
the advantages of peace, and inducing them to lay aside their 
enmity against Sparta. In the Kniyhta, the dc'magogues are at- 
tacked through the person of Cleon, with a violence of concen- 
trated passion that surpasses the most savage onslaughts of Ar- 
chilochus. The Clouds and exhibit different pictures of 

the insane passion for litigation and the dishom‘st arts of rhet- 
oric which prevailed at Athens, foster(‘d partly by the influence 
of sophists who professed to teach a profitable, method of public, 
speaking, and partly by the flattery of the diunagogues. "J'he 
Birds is a fantastic satire upon the Athenian habit of building 
castles in tin*, air, and indulging in extravagant dreams of con- 
quest. In the Ecclesiazusw Aristophanes seems bcuit on ridiculing 
the visionary Utopias of political theorists like; Plato, and also on 
caricaturing the social license which prevailed in Athens, where 
everything, as he complains, had been tried, (‘xce[)t for women to 
appear in public like the men. In the Thesmophoriazusa: and the 
Frogs we exchange politics for literature; but in his treatment 
of the latter subject, Aristophanes exhibits the same conservative 
spirit, llis hostility against Euripides, which is almost as bitter 
as his liatred of (vleon, is founde<l upon the sophistical nature of 
his art. Indeed, the demagogues, the sophists, and Euripides 
were looked upon by him as three forms of the same poison 
which was corrupting the old Ifitu: of his nation. We have now 
indicated the serious intention of all the plays of Aristophanes 
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except tlie Platus^ wliiclj is an ethical allegory conceived under 
a different inspiration from that which gave the impulse to his 
other creative acts. Yet it must not be forgotten that the sub- 
ject-matter of these plays is often varied : in the Acharnians^ for 
example, we have a specimen of literary criticism, while the Ly- 
si strata is aimed as much at the follies of women as intended to 
set forth the advantages of p(‘ace. We must also remember that 
it was the poet’s }»urpose to keep his serious ground-plan con- 
(icaled. llis comedy had to be the direct antithesis to Greek 
tragedy. If it taiiglit, it was to tea<‘h by paradox. In this re- 
spect, Aristophanes realized a very high ideal. Preach as he 
may be doing in reality, and underneath his merriment there is 
hardly a [)assage in all his plays, if we except the pleadings of 
Dikaios Logos in the and the personal portions of the 

Parabases, in whicdi wo eat<di him revealing his own earnestness. 
Every ordinary point of vii‘w is so consistently ignored, and all 
the common relations of things are so thoroughly reversed, that 
the topsy-turvy chaos \>hich a j)lay of Aiist()j)hanes presents is 
quite harmonious. It is, in fact, madness methodized and with a 
sober meaning. IVrhaps we ought to seek in this consideration 
the key to those problems \Nhich have o(icupied historians when 
dealing with the Aristo[)hanic criticism of Socrates. How, it is 
always asked, could Aristophanes have been so consciously unjust 
to the great moralist t)f Ath(*ns? If we keep in sight the inten- 
tional absurdity of everything in one of the Aristophanic come- 
dies, we may j)erhaps understand how it was possible for the poet 
to travesty the friend with whom he conversed familiarly at sup- 
per-parties. That I’lato uiuhTstood the ridicule of his great mas- 
ter from some such point of view as this is clear from his express 
recommendation of the Clouds to Dionysius, from the portrait 
which he draws of Aristophanes in the Symposium, and from the 
eulogistic e})igram (if that is genuine) which he composed upon 

TL— 13 
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him. It is ciirii)iis as a parallel that Agathon should have been 
even more ijjjnobly earicatured than Socrates at the bc^inninpj of 
the Thesmophoriazitsa: ; yet we know from his own lips, as well 
as from the dialogue of Plato, that Aristophanes wtis a friend of 
the tragic poet, for he elsewhere calls him 

dya9b^ jroirfTfig Kai woOetrbg Tolg ^iXoig. 

The lash ap})lied to Socrates and Agathoii is scarcely less sting- 
ing than that applied to Cleon and Euripides. Yet the fact re- 
mains that Aristojdianes was the friend of Agathon and a mem- 
ber of the Socratic circle. Much of the obscurity atttuiding the 
interpretation of the Clouds arises from our having lost the finer 
mtances of Athenian feeling respecting tluj p(*rsons satirized in 
the old comedy. We do not, for example, undiTstand (h*atinus 
when he joins the name of Euripides with that of his great satir- 
ist in one epithet descriptive of the (juibbling style of the day — 
€vpiirihafH(rT(}<pavl(itiv.* But to return from this digression, we 
may observe that it was only in a democracy that an institution 
unsparing of friend and foe, like the old comedy, in which per- 
sons were openly exposed to censure and the solemn acts of the 
government were called in question, could be tolerated. Accord- 
ingly we find that the early development of comedy, after the 
date of Susarion, wiis checked by the accession of Pisistratus to 
power, and that the old comedy itself perished with th(‘ extinc- 
tion of Athenian liberty. It is only a democracy that likes to 
criticise its<ilf, that takes pride in its indifference to ridicule, and 
in its readiness to acknowledge its own errors. In this respect, 

♦ This epithet contains the gist of the objection often brought against 
Aristophanes, that he assisted the demoralization which lie denounced. If 
he did so, it was n<jt by his grossness and indelicacy, but by his subtilty and 
refinement and audacity of universal criticism. The sceptical aqua-fortis of 
his age is as strong in Aristophanes as in Euripides. 
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we English arc very democratic : we abuse ourselves and expose 
our own follies more than any other nation ; the press and the 
platform do for us, in a barren, unajsthetic fashion, what Aris- 
tophanes did for the Athenian public. 

Perhaps we may now be able to sec that a middle course must 
be followed between the extremes of regarding Aristophanes as 
an indecent parasite pandering to the worst inclinations of the 
Athenian rabble, and of looking upon him as a profound philos- 
opher and sober patriot. The former view is maintained by 
Grote, who, though he is somewhat hainper(‘d by his pronounced 
championship of all the democratic institutions of Athens, among 
which the comedy of Aristophanes must needs be reckoned, yet 
clearly thinks that the poet was a meddling monkey, full indeed 
of genius, but injurious to the order of the State and to the peace 
of private persons. The latter has been advocated by the Ger- 
man scholars Ranke, Bergk, and Meineke, against whom Grote 
has directed an able and conclusive argument in the notes to his 
eighth volume. Truly, it is absurd to pretend that Aristophanes 
was the prudent and far-seeing moralist described by his German 
admirers. To imagine him thus would be to falsify the whole 
purpose of the Athenian comic drama, and to test its large ex- 
travagance by the narrow standard of modern morality. We 
might as well fancy that Alexander was an unselfish worker in 
the service of humanity as bring ourselves to see in Aristophanes 
the sage of uniformly staid sobriety. Not to mention that such 
a notion is at total variance with the only authentic portrait we 
possess of him, in the Symj)osiu7n of Plato, every line of his com- 
edies cries out against so pedantic and priggish a calumny. For 
it is a calumny thus to misrepresent the high-spirited muse of 
Aristophanes, with her dishevelled hair and Goan robe of flimsiest 
gauze, and wild eyes swimming in the mists of wine. She never 
prc*tends to be better than a priestess of the midnight Bacchus 
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and Corinthian Aphrodite, though she believes sincerely in the 
inspiration of these deities. To see in her a Vestal or a Diotima, 
to set the owl of Pallas on her shoulder, and to strap the aegis 
round her panting breasts is a piece of elaborate stupidity and 
painful impertinence which it remained for German pedagogues 
to perpetrate. Yet it is equally wrong to think of Aristophanes 
merely as a pernicious calumniator, who killed Socrates, and put 
an ineffectual spoke in the wheel of progress. Granted that he 
was more of a Merry-Andrew than a moralist, more of a ytXwro- 
TTowQ than a /ierfu>pe\£<rx»?c, we must surely be blind if we fail to 
recognize the deep undernote of good sense and wisdom which 
gives eternal value to his jests — worse than blind if we do not 
honor him for valiant and unflinching service in the cause which 
he had recognized as right. Nor are the enemies of Aristophanes 
less insensible to his real merits as an artist than his ponderous 
German friends. What are we to think of the imaginative fiicul- 
ties of a man who, after gazing upon the divine splendors of tlie 
genius of Aristophanes, after tracking the erratic flight of this 
most radiant poet, “ with his singing robes about him,” can de- 
scend to earth and wish that he had never existed, or shake his 
head and measure him by the moral standards of Quarterly Re- 
views and British respectability ? Alas, that from the modem 
world should have evanesced all appreciation of art that is not 
obviously useful, palpably didactic ! If we would rightly estimate 
Aristophanic comedy, we must be prepared to accept it in the 
classical spirit, and separating ourselves from either sect of the 
Phaiisees, refuse to picture its great poets to ourselves, on the 
one hand as patriots eximia morum gravitate,, or on the other as 
foul slanderers and irreverent buffoons. Far beyond and outside 
the plane of either standing-ground arc they. The old comedy 
of Athens is a work of art so tempered and so balanced that he 
who would appreciate it must submit, for a moment at least, to 
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forego his modern advantages of improved morality and public 
decency and purer taste and parliamentary courtesy, and to be- 
come — if he can bend his moral back to that obliquity — a “ mer- 
ry Greek.” 

It is now clear that Aristophanic comedy is in the history of 
art unique — the product of peculiar and unrepeated circum- 
stances, The essential differences between it and modem come- 
dy are manifold. Modern comedy partakes of the tragic spirit ; 
it has a serious purpose, acknowledged by the poet ; a lesson is 
generally taught in its catastrophe ; it is fond of poetical justice. 
Aristoplianic comedy, as we have seen, whatever may be its pur- 
pose, is always ludicrous to the spectators and to itself. Tarfuffe^ 
A New Way to Pay Old Dehts^ and Volponc are tragedies with- 
out bloodshed : you only laugh at them incidentally. The Clouds^ 
the KrnyktSf and the Frays excite •inevitable laughter. Nor is 
this difference manifest only in the matter and spirit of the two 
comedies: it expresses itself externally in their several forms. 
The plays of Aristophanes, upon the stage, must have been like 
our pantomimes, or rather, like our operas. If we wish to form 
a tolerable notion of the appearance of an Aristophanic comedy, 
we cannot do better than keep in mind the Flauto Mayico of 
Mozart. Had Mozart received a good translation of the Birds 
instead of the wretched libretto of the Zauberjldte^ what a really 
miigic drama he might have produced ! Even as it is, with the 
miserable materials he had to work upon, the master musician 
has given us an Aristophanic specimen of the ludicrous passing 
by abrupt but delicate transitions to the serious, of parodj- and 
irony playing in and out at hide-and-seek, of pathos lurking be- 
neath merriment, and of madness leaping by a bound into the 
regions of pure reason. And this he has achieved by the all- 
subduing witchery of music — by melodies which solve the stiffest 
contradictions, by the ebb and flow of measured sound rocking 
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upon its surface the most varied thoughts and feelings of the soui 
of man. In the Zauherjlote we are never surprised by any cliangc, 
however sudden — by any incident, however whimsical. After first 
lamenting over the stupidity of the libretto, and then resigning 
ourselves to the caprices of the fairy story, wc arc delighted to 
follow the wanderings of music through her labyrinth of quaint 
and contradictory absurdities. Just so, wc fancy, must have been 
the case with Aristophanes. PeisthetsBrus and Euelpides were 
not more discordant than Papageno ; the Birds had their language 
as Astrifiammantc has hors ; nor were the deeper tones of Aris- 
tophanic meaning more out of place than the bass notes of Saras- 
tro, and the choruses of his attendant priests. Music, which has 
harmonized the small and trivial contradictions of the Zauherjl'otf^ 
harmonized the vast and profound contradictions of Aristophanic 
comedy. It was the melodramatic setting of such plays as the 
Birds and the Clouds which caused their Weltvemichtungsidcc 
to blossom forth melodiously into the magic tree, with all its 
blossoms and nightingales and merry apes, to which I have so of- 
ten referred. 

With this parallel between the Birds and an opera like the 
Zauherjlote in our minds, we may place ourselves among the thir- 
ty thousand Athenian spectators assembled in the theatre about 
the end of March, 414 B.O. We must remember that the great 
expedition had recently gone forth to Sicily. It was only in the 
preceding year that the Salaminian galley had been sent for Alci- 
biadcs, w'ho had escaped to Sparta, where he was now engaged in 
stirring up evil for his countrymen. But as yet no disaster had 
befallen the army of invasion. Gylippus had not arrived. Lam- 
achus was still alive. Every vessel brought news to the Athenians 
of the speed with which their forces were carrying on the work 
of circumvallation, and of the despondency of the Syracusans. 
The spectators of the plays of Aristophanes and Ameipsias were 
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nearly the same persons who had listened to the honeyed elo- 
quence of Alcibiades persuading them to undertake the expedi- 
tion, and promising them not merely the supremacy of Hellas, 
but the empire of the Mediterranean and the subjugation of Car- 
tilage. Alcibiades, indeed, had turned a traitor to his country ; 
but the charm of his oratory and the spirit he had roused re- 
mained. Each father in the audience might fairly hope that his 
son would share in raising Athens to her height of splendor : not 
a man but felt puffed up with insolent prosperity. The only 
w,arning voice which spoke while Athens trembled on the very 
razor-edge of fortune was that of Aristophanes — but with how 
sweet and delicate a satire, with sarcasms that had the sound of 
flattery, with prognostications of failure that wore the shape of 
realized ambitions, with musical banter and multitudinous jests 
that seemed to apologize for folly rather than to censure itl 
Tliere is no doubt but that Aristophanes intended in the Birds to 
ridicule the ambition of the Athenians and their inveterate gulli- 
bility. Peisthetiorus and Euelpides represent in comic caricature 
the projectors, agitators, schemers, flatterers, who, led by Alcibia- 
dcs, had imposed upon the excitable vanity of the nation. Cloud- 
cuckootown is any castle in the air or South Sea bubble which 
might take the fancy of the Athenian mob. But it is also more 
especially the project of Western dominion connected wuth their 
scheme of Sicilian conquest. Aristophanes has treated his theme 
so poetically and largely that the interests of the Birds is not, 
like that of the Wasps or the Knights^ almost wholly confined to 
the Athens of his day. It transcends those limitations of place 
and time, and is the everlasting allegory of foolish schemes and 
flimsy ambition. A modern dramatist — Ben Jonson or Molierc, 
for instance, perhaps even Shakespeare — could hardly have re- 
frained from ending the allegory with some piece of poetical jus- 
tice. We should have seen PeistheteBrus disgraced and Cloud* 
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cuckootown resolved into “ such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
But this is not the art of Aristophanes. He brings Peistheticrus 
to a successful catastrophe, and ends his comedy with marriage 
songs of triumph. Yet none the less pointed is the satire. The 
unreality of the vision is carefully maintained, and Peisthetferus 
walking home with Basileia for his bride, like some new sun- 
eclipsing star, seems to wink and strut and shrug his shoulders, 
conscious of the Titanic sham. 

To analyze in detail a w^ork of art so well known to all stu- 
dents as the Birds would be needless. It is enough to notice in 
passing that it is quite unique of its kind, combining, as it docs, 
such airy fancies as we find in the Mkhummer-NighCs Dream 
with the peculiar pungency of Aristojdianic satire, untainted by 
the obscenity which forms an integral part of the Ecchskizusm or 
Lysistrata. Most exquisite is the art with which Aristoplianes 
has collected all the facts of ornithology, all th(‘, legends and folk- 
lore connected with birds, so as to create a fanciful birdland and 
atmosphere of true bird life for his imaginary beings. Not less 
wonderful is the imagination with which he has conceived the 
whole universe from the bird’s point of view, his sympathy with 
the nightingale, the drollery of his running footman Trochilus, 
the pompous gravity of his King Epops, and so on through the 
whole of his winged dramatis j)erHon(t. The triumph of his art 
is the Parabasis, in which the birds pour forth melodious com- 
passion for the transitory earth-born creature's of an hour. Poor 
men, with their little groping lives ! The opithe,ts of pity wliich 
the happier birds invent to describe man are woven, as it were, of 
gossamer and dew, symbols of fragility. Then the music changes 
as the vision of winged Eros, upsoaring from the primeval wind- 
egg, bursts upon the fancy of the Ohorus. Again it subsides into 
still more delicate irony, when the just reign of the birds on earth 
and over heaven is prophesied; and the whole concludes with 
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»emiclioruR answcrinj^ to scnuchorus in aritiphonal strains of 
woodland jxx'try and satire — the sweet notes of the flute respond- 
ed to by shouts of Bacehi(; laughter. 

We have seen in dealing with tlie Birds how Aristophanes con- 
vei*tod the whole world into a transcendental birdland, and filled 
his play with airy shapes and frail imaginings. This power of 
alchemizing and transmuting everything he touches into the sub- 
stance of his thouglit i>f the moment is no less remarkable in the 
comedy of the Clouds. And here we are able to mark the pe- 
culiar nature of his allegory mon* (clearly than in the choruses of 
the BirdSy with great(‘r accuracy to distinguisli the play of pure 
j)oetry alternating with satire, to trace the glittering thread of 
fancy drawn athwart the more fantiistic arabesque of comic cari- 
cature. In the Clonds Aristoj)hanes ridicules the rising school 
of teachers who professed to train tlie youth of Athens in the 
arts of public sp(‘aking and successful litigation. lie aims at the 
tribe of sophists, who substituted logical discussion for the old 
aesthetic education of the (trecks, and who sought to replace 
mythological religion by meteorological explanations of natural 
phenomena. The pedantry of this dialectic in its boyhood of- 
fended the artistic sense of a conservative like Aristophanes : the 
priggishness of upstart science had the air to him of insolent ir- 
religit>n. Ih^sides he saw that this new phih>sophy, while it un- 
dermined the fidoc of his nation, was capable of lending itself to 
ignoble ends — that its possessors sought to make money, that 
tlioir disciples were (*ager to accpiire mere technical proficiency, in 
order to cut a fine figure in public and to gain their selfish pur- 
poses. Tlie sophists professed two chief subjects: ra fitrewpay or 
the science of natural })henomena; and rhetoric, or the art of 
conquering by argument. AristophanCvS, in the Clouds, satirizes 
both under the form of allegory by bringing upon the stage his 
Chorus of Clouds, who, in their changeful shapes — heaven-obscur- 
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ing, appearing variously to various eyes, coming into being from 
the nothing of the air, and passing away again by imperceptible 
dissolution, usurping upon the functions of Zeus in the thunder 
and the rain, hurrying hither and thither at the will of no divine 
force, but impelled by the newly disc.ovcrcd abstraction Vortex — 
are the very forms and symbols of the airy, misty Proteus of ver- 
bal falseness and intangible irreligion which had begun to possess 
the Athenians. In order to understand the force of this allegory, 
we must remember the [lart whieli the clouds played in the still 
vital mythology of the Greeks. It was by a cloud that Hera in 
her divine scorn liad deluded the impious desires of Ixion, who, 
embracing hollow shapes of vapor, begat < Vmtaurs. The rebell- 
ious giants wdio sought to climb Olympus were forms of mist 
and tempest invading the serenity of highest heaven : this Strep- 
siades indicates when ho quotes the words irXoicapouc txaroykt- 
0a\a Tv0w as referring to the clouds. It was in cloudy vision 
that gods appeared to mortals or escaped their sight; in cloud 
that the Homeric heroes were snatched from death by th(‘ir Olym- 
pian patrons ; in clouds that ^iiolus dwelt and l)anae w as pris- 
oned. The Harpies were w ind-tossed films of frothy cloud ; the 
Sirens daughters of foam ami mist. Everything that deceived 
and concealed, that shifted and eluded, that stole away “ the en- 
chanted gazer’s mind,” all Maya or delusion, all fascination and 
unrealizable desire, was symbolized by clouds. Nor was it with- 
out meaning that the clouds ascended from Ocean, from the wily 
parent of wave and storm, the inscrutable hoarder of secrets 
locked within the caverns of the murmuring deep, who might 
never be taken in any one clear fonn, wdio loved to (jozen and be- 
tray, whose anger was swift and fretful against such as caught 
him in their toils. The clouds were his daughters, and so was 
Aphrodite — beautiful, deceitful, soul-subduing — those his offspring 
of the air, this his child of the foam — these pouring glamour on 
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the eyes of men, this folding their hearts in snares. Without be- 
ing fanciful, we might follow this analysis through a hundred 
labyrinths, all tending to show how exquisite to the apprehension 
of a Greek steeped in mythological associations muit have been 
the allegory of the clouds. We might, moreover, have pointed 
out the care of Aristophanes to maintain this mythological pro- 
priety. Even in the Parabasis, for instance, where the Chorus 
comes forward in its human character as the representative of the 
poet, there occurs a semichoric strain of great beauty, hymning 
the elemental deities of Sun, Air, Ocean, and all-covering Heaven, 
who are the parents and especial patrons of the clouds ; for the 
Sun begets them from the fountains of the Sea, the Air receives 
and gives them shape as they drift through her yielding realm, 
and the great Zeus of the sky compels them to his service, stores 
them with his thunder, and makes a palace for them in his ada- 
mantine home, and wreathes their dances round his footstool of 
the firmament. But it is enough to have pointed out the main 
features of the allegory. The scope which it afforded for the dis- 
play of splendid poetry was of course immense. From the first mo- 
ment of the appearance of the Chorus to the end we never lose sight 
of their cloudy splendor, and, as in the case of the Birds^ every 
thought, playful or imaginative, which can be conceived relating 
to the world of clouds, is pressed by Aristophanes into his service. 

Early in the play the fount of poetry which they suggest springs 
pure and clear from the flinty rock of previous satire. Socrates, 
who has just been displayed to us as the insignificant anatomizer 
of fleas and gnats, rises suddenly to this height in his invocation : 

“ 0 Sovereign King, immeasurable Air, who keepest the earth balanced, and 
blazing Ether, and sublime goddesses, ye Clouds of lightning and of thunder, 
arise, appear, dread queens, in mid>air to your Thinker !” 

It is only in the last word, notice, that the comic smile breaks out. 
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“Come, then, ye reverend Clouds, honor this neophyte with your drt^ad 
beauty ! whether upon Olympus’s holy snow-swept peaks ye sit, or in the gar- 
dens of father Ocean weave the dance witli nymphs, or in golden pitchers 
draw the waters of Nile, or in Ma^otis bide, or on the white eyries of Mimas : 
listen, receive our sacrifice, be gracious to our rites.” 

With what radiance of imagination the haunts of the clouds are 
here enumerated ! Sometimes we see them floating in virginal 
processions above unfooted snows, sometimes enthroned like 
queens in solemn silence on aerial watch-towers, sometimes dis- 
solved in dew far down among the Oceanides, or brooding^ filmy 
vapors, on the face of broad untroubled lakes. 

Aristophanes, it may be said in passing, never dwells upon the 
more tempestuous functions of the clouds Jis stormy and angry 
powers : that would be to violate his allegory, which must always 
show them deceitfully beautiful, spreading illusion over earth and 
sky. 

In answer to the invitation of Socrates, the (Jlouds are heard 
behind the stage chanting a choric hymn ; * and here it must bo 
remarked that the poet has revealed subtle instinct, for before ex- 
* diyam Nt^iXai, 

dpOiu^iv ^avipal ^poaipdv tpvmv fvdyrirov, 

warpog arr' 'Utetayov ftapvay^koi; 

vij/TiXutv optutv Kopvijnig twi 

Be.vdpoKupouQf \va 

TuXitpavdg aKomdg d^opijpfOaf 

Kapirovg t apdofityav iipuv 

Kai TcorapCiv ^aOiutv KtXadiipara^ 

Ka'i TtovTov KtXddovra jiapvfSpopov * 
oppa yap atiftpog aKaparov (XtXayHTat 
pappaptatg iv avycug. 
dXX* diroatiadpivoi viil>og vpfipwv 
dOaydrag iSiug imdutptBa 
TtlXtaKoTTip oppari yaiav. 


Chuda^ 275. 
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hibiting bia Clliorua, arrayed in veils of filmy gauze, to the j)eople, 
by wliicli lie miglit have risked the possibility of exciting ludi- 
crous instead of solemn ideas, he enlists the imagination of the 
audience by a sublime strain of preparatory music, vocally realiz- 
ing the splendor of the coming Clouds before they strike the eyes 
of the spectators. 

It is to the repeated roll of distant thunder that they sing their 
untranslatable entrance hymn, llehold them rising, silent domes 
and pinnacles and towers, from the burnished mirror of the noon- 
day sea : how th(* sunlight flashes t)n their pearly slopes and fills 
their deeply clovtm valleys : how dewy bright and glistening they 
are ! Then watch them sc.ah‘ the vault of lieavcn, quitting the 
liorizon with its mists, marching in tranquil state across the spaces 
of blue ether, gliding to their thrones among the mountain pines ! 
Then* they repose, and at their feet is heard the clamor of the 
streams, the deep rebounding boom of sea wav(‘s; but they are 
seated in serenity, and below them lies the cham])aign with its 
fruits of h(dy earth, and on their broad immoital marble fronts 
the unwearied light of the sun-god plays. From tludr girdles to 
their sandals falls the robe of mist that wrapj)ed them round, and 
on the watch-towers of the world they sit, bare in their beauty, 
godlike forms. 

Such is the vision which this inimitable Chorus evokes. Its 
truth luis been felt by all \^ho have seen the rising of summer 
clouds from the waters of the Mediterranean. Indeed, this Chorus 
belongs to the highest order of pi)etry. Not only does it furnish 
an examj>le of tin; freshness which is pec\iliar to Aristophanes, but 
it is in the deepest sense an intuition into tlie inmost life of nat- 
ure. We hoar in it the voice of a true se(*r or interpreter, who 
knows by choice of words and rhythms how to convey his own 
impressions to our mind. Kven Shelley, when h«* wrote his Cloudy 
had grasped perhaps the secret of the pomp and splendor of cloud- 
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land less firmly than Aristophanes has done, though his images 
are piled so multitudinously, and every thought or fancy that a 
cloud suggests is wliirled, as it were, in the drift of brilliant and 
radiant shapes. Aristophanes has this advantage — that something 
of the niythopceic power still survived in Greece, and that he 
shared the sculptural genius of his race. Moreover, his audience 
were prepared by their religious associations to conceive of his 
Clouds as living creatures, and lie was writing for the stage, where 
the poetry of personification is made easy by direct appeal to the 
eyesight. 

In the Cloudit as it has been transmitted to us, Aristophanes 
employs another and more direct form of allegory, lie brings 
upon the stage the liKaioQ \6yoQ in controversy with the aCiKOQ 
\6yoq — the former representing the old conservative education of 
Athens; the other the new theories and modes of life which were 
beginning to spring up. It has been ctinjectured that EUatoc 
\6yoc wore the mask of Aristophanes himself, and aclticoc \6yoc 
that of Thrasymachiis the sophist. If tliis conjecture idts the 
truth, it is curious that the vulgar logician whom Socrates handles 
so severely in Plato’s Republic should have been chosen as the 
ideal of his doctrine and influence — the special pleader of the 
Phrontisterion. The contest between these two impersonations 
of modesty and impudence, of manliness and effeminacy, offers 
a unique example in Greek comic literature of what was com- 
mon on our own stage about three centuries ago. The Just and 
Unjust Logoi dispute and wrangle for the favor of Pheidippides 
precisely like the abstractions in Hycke Scomer or Luaty Juvmtus. 
Of course this kind of allegory is much coarser and affords less 
scope for poetical treatment than the exquisite raythus of the 
Clouds, The Logoi are but masks or hollow automata, from be- 
hind which the poet utters his arguments : there is no illusion of 
the senses, no enchantment of the fancy in their presentation. 
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Yet tlie speech of Dikaios Logos forms one of the purest and 
most beautiful passages that Arisbjphanes has written, in its sim- 
ple and affectionate picture of old Athenian life. The poet, we 
fear, was very far behind his age : lie looked back to the good 
times when the sailor only knew enough to sing out Ahoy !” 
and call for biscuit : he wanted the Athenian lads to have broad 
backs and sluggish tongues : he was dead to the advantages of 
dialectic and Socratic definition : he kept trying to bring back the 
days of Marathon, when nothing could avert the coming days of 
Syracuse and -^i^^gosjiotaini and Chapronea. We who read the his- 
tory of Atliens by the light of our Grote, we who are rolling our 
waves towards the rising instead of the setting sun, know now 
how very perverse and unadvanced the poet was. Yet, for all 
that, can we fail to be charmed w'ith the picture that he draws of 
Greek boyhood in the good old times, and to contrast it favor- 
ably with the acknowledged impudence and profligacy of Critias 
and Agathon and Alcibiades — the friends and pupils of Socrates ? 
“ In that blissful time,” says Dikaios Logos, “ when I flourished, 
and modesty and temperance were practised, a boy’s voice 
was never heard ; but he would set off at daybreak, in snow or 
sunshine, with his comrades to the school of the harjier, wdiere he 
learned the ballads of our forefathers in praise of Pallas; and 
from the harper he would run to the training-ground and exercise 
himself with the decorum befitting virtuous youth,” The rules 
for the behavior of boys which Aristophanes here enunciates pro- 
voke a modern smile ; for the morality of Athens obliged lads to 
observe tlic same sort of propriety w’hich we expect from girls. 
But for all his modesty, tlie youth of those days was not a milk- 
sop. He did indeed shun the public baths and the agora, repel 
the advances of profligate persons, respect his parents, avoid He- 
tairai, and form in his breast an image of Aidos; yet he fre- 
quented the wrestling-ground, and grew fair in form and color 
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with generous exercises, not “ sieklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” nor bent and jaded by the restless wrangling of the law 
courts ; but among the sacred olive-trees of the Academy he ran 
races with his comrade, “crowned with white reeds, smelling of 
bind-weed and careless hours and leaf-shedding poplar, rejoicing 
in the prime of spring, when the plane-tree whispers to the elm.” 
In these last lines we touch the very core of Greek aristocratic 
conservatism — that imperious demand for leisure, for tr^oXt) rutv 
avayKaitov^ of w’hi<*h Arist<>tle s])eaks as an essential in the life of 
free men ; that contempt of all serious time-consuming husiness 
which we find in Plato; that respect for the beauty of the body, 
and that dislike of every occupation that ttuuled to degrade its 
form or spoil the freshness of its color ; that sympathy with nat- 
ure in her graceful moods ; that well-bre<l nonehalanct* ; tliat love 
of the gymnasium with its poplar sacred to Ilerakles, the god of 
endurance, and its plane-tree of swift Hermes — in a word, those 
accumulated sesthetical prejudices which marked the race pre-emi- 
nent for its artistic, faculty, the caste of rich and idle citizens sup- 
ported by a nation of slaves, the uni<jU(* and nev(‘r-again-to-bc- 
imitated people, who once and for all ufxrn this earth of ours 
attained perfection, realized tlie ideal towards which we vainly 
striv(‘. 

With the last lines of this speech in our memory, we may turn 
to the dialogues of Plato, whose Pluedrus and ( ’harmides and 
Lysis are true children and disciples of Dikaios Logos; or to the 
Autolycus of Xenopliorf s Symjposiumy w hose breast is as smooth, 
and skin as bright, and shoulders as broad, and tongue as short, 
as even Aristophanes could wish ; or we may set before us some 
statue like the Apoxyomenos of Lysippus, or the Discobolos of 
Myron, and feel that w'c have gather(*d, in fancy at least, the 
flower of the perfection of the pride of Hellas. 

Much of the allegory of Aristophanes consists of metaphors! 
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taken literally and expressed by appropriate symbolism to the 
audience. Thus, Trugaios actually drags the goddess Peace, with 
her attendants Opora and Theoria, from the well, the Chorus, 
while they help him, singing “ Yoho!” like sailors at a capstan. 
In the same comedy, War and Havoc arc exhibited with a gigan- 
tic mortar, in which they bray the States of Greece. Socrates 
suspended in his basket is a metaphorical allegory of this sort, his 
posture being peculiarly expressive of star-gazing and abstract 
speculati<^>n at a time when the objects of such contemplations 
wxre called ra fieriiDpa. Of the same kind is the balance in which 
the lines of ^^schylus and Euripides arc weighed. Any poet 
might use the metaj>hor (weighed in the balance and found w'ant- 
ing) ; but it is a stretch of metaphorical license to exhibit an act- 
ual j)air of scales upon the stage. Many of the figurative actions 
of the Hebrew prophets were practical appeals to the imagina- 
tion, similar to these allegories of Aristophanes. Indeed, such 
dramatic metaphors may be reckoned among the most powerful 
instruments in the hands of a great master. Had Dante con- 
ceived a mask upon the politics of Italy, we doubt not but that 
he would have employed some energetic symbols of this sort ; and, 
in pjissing, it may be said that no artist has appeared in modern 
times so capabh* of constructing an allegorical drama in the style 
of Aristophanes fts Dante. The symbolism of the Wasps is some- 
what different from that with which we have been dealing. In 
this play the Chorus were armed, no doubt, with lance-like stings; 
but there was no attempt on the poet’s part, as in the case of the 
Clouds and Birds, to maintain the illusion of their being wasps. 
They talk and act like old men ; their w^a.spishness is merely met- 
aphorical, and the allegory ends in an appeal to the eyesight. 
The Plutus, on the other hand, presents an example of allegory 
in the strictly modern sense. It is a Greek anticipation of our 
moralities, of such a play as might be founded on a portion of tho 

IL— 14 
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PilgrirrCs Progress, Wealth and Poverty appear upon the stage, 
and speak appropriately. Avarice and Prodigality arc satirized. 
The use and abuse of riches are contrasted in a series of incidents 
framed with expressly moral purpose. The whole play is singu- 
larly un-Aristophanic. We have here no “ Wcltvcmichtungsidcc” 
— no nightingales or climbing apes to speak of. For this very 
reason it has been copied in modem times (its inner nature ren- 
dering it capable of adaptation to our tastes) by Ben Jonson in 
the Staple of NewSy and by Goethe in the second part of Faust, 
One word must be devoted to the Thesmophoriazusoe, In the 
history of dramatic literature, the chief interest of the play is that 
it differs from the other works of Aristophanes in its structure. 
It has a regular plot — an intrigue and a solution — and its persons 
are not allegorical, but real. Thus it approaches the standard of 
modem comedy. But the plot, though gigantic in its scale, and 
prodigious in its wealth of wit and satire, is farcical. The arti- 
fices by which Euripides endeavors to win Agathon to undertake 
his cause, the disguise of Mnesilochus in female attire, the oratory 
of the old man against the women in the midst of their assembly, 
his detection, the momentary suspension of the dramatic action 
by his seizure of the supposed baby, his slaughter of the swaddled 
wine-jar, his apprehension by Cleisthenes, the devices and dis- 
guises by which Euripides (in parody of his own tragic scenes) 
endeavors to extricate his father-in-law from the scrape, and the 
final ruse by which he eludes the Scythian bowmen, and carries 
off Mnesilochus in triumph — all these form a scries of highly di- 
verting comic scenes. There is no passage in Aristophanes more 
amusing than the harangue of Mnesilochus. The otber women 
have abused Euripides for slandering their sex in his tragedies. 
Mnesilochus, the humorous and coarse old rustic, gets up in his 
flimsy female gear, and eloquently reminds them of the truths 
which Euripides might have divulged. One crime after another 
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Is glibly and facetiously recorded, until the little heap of calum- 
nies uttered by Euripides disappears beneath the mountain of con- 
fessions piled up by the supposed matron. The portrait, too, of 
Agathon in the act of composition is exquisitely comic. By com- 
paring it with that drawn by Plato in the Banquet^ we may to 
some extent estimate the amount of truth in Aristophanic carica- 
ture. The meaningless melodious style — the stream of lioneyed 
words,* summa delumhe saliva — with which Agathon and his 
Chorus greet our cars is scarcely more a parody of his poetry 
than the speech on love is of his prose. Agathon is discovered 
lying on a sofa, arrayed in female gannents and smelling of cos- 
metics ; when asked why thus attired, he lisps a languid answer 
that he is composing a tragedy about women, and wants to be in 
character : 

The poet ought to keep in harmony 
With any subject that he has to treat : 

If women be his theme, then must his person 
Be toned and fashioned to a female mood ; 

But when he writes of men he has no need 
To study change ; His only what we have not 
We seek to supplement by dressing up. 

Besides, how unassthetic His to sec 
A poet coarse and hairy ! J ust remember 
Famed Ibycus, Anacreon, Alcaeus, 

Who made our music and our metres flow, 

Wore cups, and followed soft Ionian fashions : 

And Phrynichus — ^this surely you have heard — 


* Mnesilochus^s criticism reminds us of Persius : 

wf TO /ilXoc a* jTorptat revtrvWidfC, 
Kal Kai KartyXatrifffievov 

Kai ^ap^aXiOToPf t/ioc y' aKpOiOfispov 
vir6 Hdpap avrrip virtfXBi yapyaXog, 


Tkesm, 180 . 
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Was beautiful and beautifully dressed ; 

And this, we cannot doubt, is why his plays 
Were beautiful; for’tis a natural law 
That like ourselves our work must ever be. 

Modern writers upon whose lips in udo est Mc^nas et Atti$ 
mipht take some of this satire not inaptly to themselves. But 
the crowning sport of the Thesmophoriazusce is in the last scene, 
when Mnesilochus adapts the Palamedes and the Helen of Eurip- 
ides to his own forlorn condition, jumbling up the w^ll-known 
verses of these tragedies with coarse - flavored rustical remarks; 
and when at last Euripides himself acts Echo and Perseus to the 
Andromeda of his fatherdn-law, and both together mystify the po- 
liceman by their ludicrous utt('rancc of antiphonal lamentations. 

I have but scanty space for touching on one of the topics which 
the Thesmophoriazum suggests — the satire of Aristophanes upon 
Athenian women, whom he invariably represents as* profligate, li- 
centious, stupid, drunken, thieves, and liars. WhetluT they w^cre 
in any sense as bad as he has painted them — and he has given 
them a worse character tlian any other Greek poet, not even ex- 
cepting Simonides of Araorgos — or wliether their absence from 
the comic spectacles encouraged a paradoxical misrepresentation 
of tiicir worst and most cxcepticmal qualities, is not easy to de- 
cide. This at least is clear that, while comic exaggeration is ob- 
vious in every detail, the picture, overdrawn and coarse ;is it may 
be, accords with that of other and less copious (ireek satirists; 
nor could it have been tolerated in a society where women held a 
station of respect and honor.* 

♦ One of the most interesting chapters in Greek history still remains to be 
written. It should deal in detail with the legal and domestic position of free 
women at Athens, with the relation of their sons and husbands to Uctairai, 
and with the whole associated subject of paiderastia. Kince this essay on 
Aristophanes was first published, Mr. Mahaffy has done much in his excel* 
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The point of tlie ThesmophoriazmoBj so far as the women are 
concerned, is that while Aristophanes pretends to show up Eurip- 
ides for his abuse of them, his own satire is far more searching, 
and penetrates more deeply into the secrets of domestic life. 
What are the crimes of Phaedra in comparison with the habits 
he imputes to Athenian wives and daughters? The Lysistrata 
will not bear discussion ; but in passing T may notice the humor 
of the oath by wine which the inexorable heroine and her Spartan 
friend administer. Other oaths might be broken, but no Atheni- 
an wife or maid w^ould incur the penalty of this dread impreca- 
tion : “ If 1 fail, may the bowl be filled with water.” Of tlie three 
comedies which treat of women, the Ecclesiazum has tlie most 
pennanent interest. Indeed, mutatU mutandis^ its satire might 
almost be adapted to the present day, or to the future which our 
theorists upon the rights of women are preparing. The Athenian 
ladies disguise themselves as men, and enmd the Jissembly, where 
they outvote their husbands, sons, and brothers, and proclaim the 

lent book on Social Life ht Grtcct towards clearing up our views upon these 
matters. But the topic still requires a fuller and more scientific handling. 
Mr. Mahaify is particularly felicitous in marking the distiiictiuns of the He> 
rodotean, Thucydidoau, and Euripidean estimates of women, in bringing into 
prominence the (Kamomicn^ of Xenophon, and in laying stress upon the war- 
fare of opinion which raged at Athens between consenatives of tlie IVriclean 
tradition, represented by Aristophanes, and innovators, represented in poetry 
by Euripides, in philosophy by Plato. I cordially agree with him in his re- 
mark that ** ill estimating women at this time, the Alcestis and Macaria of 
Euripides are too high, and the women of Aristophanes are too low ” (Soc^ial 
Greece^ ‘2d ed. p. 2‘28). The great diffioulty which must have been felt by all 
thoughtful students of Greek literature is how to reconcile the high ideals 
of fejnale character presented by the Attic tragedians with tlie oontc'mptu- 
ous silence of Thucydides, with the verdict of Plato upon women-lovers as 
compared with boy-lovers, with the ribaldry allowed to comic poets, and with 
the comparative absence of female portraits in the biographies of great 
Athenians composed by Plutarch. 
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supremacy of women In the State. Praxagora, the agitator of the 
scheme, is chosen strategis. She decides that a community of 
property and free -trade between the sexes arc the two things 
wanted to insure general felicity. The point of the satire con- 
sists in this: that the arguments by which the women get the 
upperhand all turn on their avowed conservatism ; men change 
and shift, women preserve their old customs, and will maintain 
the of the State ; but no sooner have they got authority 
than they show themselves more democratic than the dema- 
gogues, more new-fangled in their political notions than the phi- 
losophers. Tliey upset time-honored institutions and make new 
ones to suit their own caprices, squaring the laws according to 
the logic of feminine instincts. Of course speculations like those 
of Plato’s Republic are satirized in the farcical scenes which illus- 
trate the consequences of this female revolution. But perhaps 
the finest point about the comedy is its humorous insight into 
the workings of women’s minds — its clear sense of what a topsy- 
turvy world we should have to live in if women were the lawgiv- 
ers and governors. 

In quitting Aristophanes I am forced to reflect upon the inad- 
equacy of my attempts to interpret the secret of his strength and 
charm. The epithets which continually rise to our lips in speak- 
ing of him — radiant, resplendent, swift, keen, changeful, flashing, 
magical — carry no real notion of the marvellous and subtle spirit 
that animates his comedy with life peculiar to itself. In dealing 
with no other poet is the critic or historian so powerless. No 
other work of art leaves so incommunicable an impression on 
the mind of the student. As for my words about Aristophanes, 
they are “ sound and fury signifying nothing to be known, he 
must be read with admiration and delight. But those who have 
submitted themselves to the influence of his genius will under- 
stand what I mean when, in conclusion, I say that, with Plato and 
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Aristophanes for guides, we can to some extent reconstruct the 
life of tlie Atlienians, animate the statues of Myron and Lysip- 
pus, and see tlie aisles of the Parthenon or the benches of the 
Pnyx crowded with real human beings. Plato introduces us to 
the graver and more elegant side of Attic life, to the ica\o*;aya0oi 
and "xapUiTECy to men of sober tastes and good birth and exquisite 
breeding. Aristophanes acquaints us with men of pleasure, vul- 
gar and uneducated characters, haunters of the law courts and the 
iTiarkt‘t-place and the assembly. From Plato we learn what occu 
pied pliilosophcrs and people of distinction. Aristophanes tells 
us the popular jokes at Athens, how the political and military 
edicts recorded by Thucydides were familiarly discussed, how 
people slept and walked and dressed and dined. In Plato’s Dia- 
logues the fine Greek intellect is shown to us trained and tutored 
into exquisite forms of elevated culture. In Aristophanes, though 
art even more consummate has been used, we see the same refined 
intellect running riot and disporting itself with the flexibility of 
untamable youth. By Plato we are taiiglit how' dignified and 
humane the Gre('ks could be, by Aristophanes how versatile and 
human tliey were. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE COMIC FRAGMENTS. 

Three Periods in Attic History. —The Three Kinds of Comedy: Old, Middle, 
New. — Approximation of Comedy to the Type of Tragedy. — Atheiia*us 
as the Source of Comic Fragments. — Fragments of the Old Comedy. — 
Satire on Women. — Parasites. — Fragments of the Middle Comedy. — 
Critique of Plato and the Academic Philosophers. — Literary Criticism. 
— Passage.s on Sleep and Death. — Attic Slang. — The Demi-Monde. — 
Theophrastus and the Later Rhetoricians. — Cooks and Cookery-books. 
— Difficulty of Defining the Middle from the Sew Comedy. — Menander. 
— Sophocles and Menander. — Epicureanism. — Menander’s Sober Philos- 
ophy of Life. — (loethe on Menander. — Philemon. — The (’omedy of Man- 
ners euliiiinated in Menander. — What we mean by Modenii.sm. — Points 
of Similarity and Difference between Ancient and Modern Comedy. — The 
Freedom of Modern Art. 

The two centuries during which comedy flourished at Athens 
may be divided into three marked periods of national and polit- 
ical existence. Between 448 and 404 B.C., under the l*ericlean 
administration and until the end of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Demos continued through all vici.s.situde8 conscious of sovereignty 
and capable of indefinite expansion. Then came the dismantle- 
ment of Athens by Lysander and the dismemberment of the old 
democracy. From 404 to 338 B.C., Athens, tliough humbled 
to the rank f)f a s(;cond-class State, and confused in foreign and 
domestic policy, retained her freedonj, and exercised an important 
influence over the affairs of Hellas. She no longer, however, felt 
within lierself the force of youth, the ambition (d conquest, or 
the pride of popular autocracy. Her intellectual activity was 
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turned from political and constitutional questions inwards to phi- 
losophy and literature. From 338 to about 260 B.C. this metamor- 
phosis of the nation was carried further and accomplished. Ath- 
ens ceased to be a city of statesmen and orators, and became the 
capital of leaming. She was no longer in any true sense free or 
powerful, though populous and wealthy and frequented by culti- 
vated men of all nations. Not only had public interest declined, 
but the first fervor for philosophy was past. A modus vivendi 
suited to a tranquil, easy, pleasure-loving people, who rejoiced in 
leisure and combined refined amusements with luxury, had been 
systematized in the Epicurean view of life. To accept the con- 
ditions of existence and to make the best of them, to look on like 
spectators at the game of the world, and to raise no troublesome 
insoluble questions, was the ideal of this periotL Fifty years af- 
ter the last date mentioned, the Romans set their foot on Hellas, 
and Greek culture began to propagate itself with altered forms in 
Italy. 

To these three periods in the national existence of Athens the 
three phases through which comedy passed corrtispond with al- 
most absolute accuracy, bunerging from the coarse Megarian 
farces and the phallic pageants of the Dionysian Komos, the old 
comedy, as illustrated by Aristoplianes, allow^ed itself the utmost 
license. It incarnated the freedom of democracy^ caricaturing in- 
dividuals, criticising constitutional changes, and, through all its 
extravagances of burlesque and fancy, maintaining a direct rela- 
tion to politics. Only a nation in the plenitude of self-content- 
ment, conscious of vigor and siitisfied Avith its own energy, could 
have tolerated the kind of censorshif) these comic poets dared to 
exercise. The glaring light cast by Aristophanes upon abuses in 
the State reminded his audiiuice of the greatness and the good- 
ness that subsisted with so much of mean and bad. From their 
high standpoint of security they could Jifford, as they imagined, 
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to laugh, and to enjoy a spectacle that travestied their imperfec- 
tions. At the same time an undercurrent of antagonism to the 
Aristophanic comedy made itself felt from time to time. Laws 
were passed prohibiting this species of the drama in general 

or restricting its personality (/i/) oyofjLatrrt), or 

prohibiting the graver functionaries of the State from exhibiting 
comic plays. These laws, passed, abrogated, and repassed be- 
tween 440 and 404 B.C., mark the ebb and flow of democratic 
liberty. After the humiliation of Athens at the close of the IVl- 
oponnesian war, the political subject-matter of the old comedy 
was withdrawn, and the attitude of the audience was so altered 
as to render its peculiar censorship intolerable. Meanwhile, the 
speculative pursuits to which the Athenians since the days of the 
sophists had addicted themselves began to tell upon the character 
of the nation, now ripe for the second or literary stage of come- 
dy. The poets of this period had not yet arrived at the comedy 
of manners which presents a close and faithful picture of domes- 
tic life. They directed their wit and humor Jigainst classes rath- 
er than characters. Philost»phers and poets, parasites and lietae- 
ne, took the place of the politicians. Nor did they abandon the 
old art-form of Attic comedy, for it is clear that the Chorus still 
played an important part in their plays. At the same time, in 
comedy as in tragedy, the Chorus came to be less aTid less an in- 
tegral part of the drama ; and while more attention was paid to 
plot and story, the grotesque allegories of the first period were 
dropped. The transition from the old to the middle comedy is 
signalized by the Frogs of Aristophanes, which, maintaining the 
peculiar character of the elder form of art, relinquished politics 
for literature. The new comedy, known to ns through the frag- 
ments of Menander and the Latin imitations, abandoned the (Cho- 
rus altogether, and produced a form of art con*es]>onding to what 
we know as the comedy of character and manners in the modem 
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world. Interest was concentrated on the fable, and the skill of 
the poet was displayed in accurate delineations of domestic scenes. 
The plot seems to have almost invariably turned on love-advent- 
ures, Certain fixed types of character — the parasite, the pimp, 
the roguish servant, the severe father, the professional captain, the 
spendthrift son, the unfortunate heroine, and the wily prostitute 
— appeared over and over again. To vary the presentation of 
these familiar persons taxed the ingenuity of the playwright, as 
afterwards in Italy and France, during the tyranny of pantaloon 
and matamore, Leandre and priina amorosa. 

Tragedy and comedy, though they began so differently, had 
been gradually approximating to one type, so that between Me- 
nander and the latest followers of Euripides there was scarcely 
any distinction of fonn and but little difference of subject-mat- 
ter. The sjime sententious reflection upon life seasoned both 
species of the drama. The religious content of the elder tragedy 
and the broad burlesque of the elder comedy alike gave place to 
equable philosophy. The tnigic climax was sad; the comic cli- 
max gay : more license was allowed in the comic than in the tragic 
iambic : comedy remained nearer to real life and therefore more 
interesting than tnigcdy. Such, broadly speaking, were the lim- 
its of their differences now. In this approximation toward artis- 
tic similarity comedy rather than tragedy was a gainer. It is 
clear that the Aristophanic comedy could not have become ])er- 
manent. To dissociate it from the peculiar conditions of the 
Athenian democracy was impossible. Therefore the process by 
which the old comedy passed into the middle, and the middle 
into the new, must be regarded as a progression from the local 
and the accidental to the necessary and the universal. The splen- 
dor that may seem to have been siicrificed belonged less to the 
old comedy itself than h) the genius of Aristophanes, who suc- 
ceeded in engrafting the most brilliant poetry upon the rough 
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stock of the Attic farce. Tragedy, on the contrary, lost all when 
she descended from the vantage-ground of ^^chylus. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the change in either case depend- 
ed upon chance. It was necessitated by the internal transmuta- 
tion of the Athenians into a nation of students, and by the corre- 
sponding loss of spontaneity in art. For the full development of 
the comedy of manners a critical temper in the poet and the audi- 
ence, coniplexity of social customs, and inclination to reflect upon 
them, together with maturity of judgment, were required. These 
conditions, favorable to art which seeks its motives in a spirit of 
tolerant, if somewhat cynical, philosophy, but prejudicial to the 
highest serious poetry, account for the decline of tragedy and the 
contemporaneous ascent of comedy in the fourth century B.C. 
The comedy of Menander must therefore be considered as an ad- 
vance upon that of Cratinus, though it is true that this comedy is 
the art of refined and senescent, rather than of vigorous and ado- 
lescent, civilization, and though it flourished in the age of tragic 
dissolution. In the Vatican may be seen two busts, of equal size 
and beauty, wrought apparently by the same hand, and finished 
to the point of absolute perfection. One of these is Tragedy, the 
otlier Comedy. The two faces differ chi(‘fly in the subtle smile 
that plays about the lips of Comedy, and in the slight contraction 
of the brows of Tragedy. They are twin sisters, born alike to 
royalty, distinguished by such traits of character fis tend to dis- 
appear beneath the polish of the world. There is no suggestion 
of the Cordax in the one or of the Furies in the other. Both are 
self-restrained and dignified in ideality. It was thus that the two 
species of the drama appeared to the artists of the later ages of 
Hellenic culture. 

The student of Greek fragments may not inaptly be compared 
to a man who is forming a collection of sea-weeds. Walking 
along the border of the unsearchable ocean, he keeps his eyes 
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fixed upon the pools uncovered at low tide, and with his foot 
turns up the heaps of rubbish cast upon the shore. Here and 
there a rare specimen of colored coralline or delicately fibred alga 
attracts his attention. He stoops, and places the precious frag- 
ment in his wallet, regretting that all his wealth is but the alms 
of cliance, tossed negligently to him by the fretful waves and wil- 
ful storms. To tread the submarine gardens where these weeds 
and blossoms flourisli is denied him. Even so the scholar can do 
no more than skirt the (ibysses of the past, the unsearchable sea of 
oblivion, garnering the waifs and strays offered him by accident. 

As Stobaeufif provides the most extensive repertory of extracts 
from the later Greek tragedians, so it is to Athenacus we must 
turn for comic fragments. • This helluo Ubrorum boasted that he 
had read eight hundred i>lays of the middle comedy, and it is ob- 
vious that he wjis familiar with the whole dramatic literature of 
Athens. Yet the use he made of this vast knowledge was com- 
paratively childish. Interested for the most part in deipnosophy, 
or the wisdom of the dinner-table, he displayed his erudition by 
accumulating pjussages about cooks, wines, dislies, and the Attic 
market. From an exclusive study, therefore, of the extracts he 
transmitted, we might be led to imagine that the Greek come- 
dians exaggerated the importance of eating and drinking to a 
ridiculous extent. This, however, w ould be a false - inf erencc. 
The ingenuity of the deipnosophist w^as show^n in bringing his 
reading to bear upon a single point, and in adorning the philoso- 
phy of the kitchen with purple patches torn from poetry. We 
ought, in tmth, rather to conclude that Attic comedy was an al- 
most inexhaustible mine of information on Attic life in general, 
and that illustrations, infinitely various, of the manners, feelings, 
prejudices, literature, and wa)'8 of thinking of the ancient Greeks 
miglit have been as liberally granted to us as the culinary details 
which amused the mind of Athenaeus. 
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When so "much remains intact of Aristophanes, it is not worth 
while to do more than mention a few of the fragments pre- 
served from the other playwrights of the old comedy. The first 
of these in Mcineke’s collection may be translated, since it stands, 
like a motto, on the title-page of all Greek comedy “ llear, O 
ye people ! Susarion says this, the son of Philinns, the Mcgarian, 
of Tripodiscus: Women arc an evil; and yet, my countrymen, 
one cannot set up house without evil; for to be married or not 
to be married is alike bad.” In turning over the pages of Mei- 
neke,f we feel inclined to call attention to the beauty of some 
lines on flowers written by Pherecrates 2, and Per- 

saiy fr. 2), and to a curious passage on the changes wrought by 
Melanippides, Kinesias, and Timotheus in Attic music (Cheiroii^ 
fr. 1). The comic description of the Age of Gold by Telecleides 
(AmphictyoneH^ fr. 1) might be paralleled by Heine’s picture of 
heaven, where the geese flew about ready roasted with ladles of 
sweet sauce in their bills. What Hermippus says about the Attic 
market {Phormophoroi^ fr. 1) is interesting for a different reason, 
since it throws real light upon the imports into Attica. The sec- 
ond fragment from the same comedy yields curious information 
about Greek wines. After mentioning the peculiar excellences of 
several sorts, the poet gives the palm to Saprias, so called because 
of its old, mellow, richly scented ripeness, “ When the jar is 
opened, a perfume goes abroad of violets and roses and liyacintlis, 
a wonderful scent that fills the house. Tliis nectar is ambrosia 
and nectar in one. Keep it foV my friends, but to my enemies 
give Pcparcthian.” Eupolis supplies a description of parasites 
(Kolakes^ fr. 1), the first detailed picture of a class that played a 

* Compare Anaxandrides (Irvcert. Fab. fr, 1), Eubulus ( fr. 2 ; Naru 
mon^ fr. 1), Alexis (Mayiteu^ fr. 1 ; Incert. Fab. fr. 34, 39), and the anonymous 
fragments on p. 766 of Didot’s Comici Orced. 

f I shall use the edition of Didot, one vol., 1855, for reference. 
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prominent part in Attic social life.* We may also mention, in 
passing, the fragment of a parabasis {Incert Fab. fr. 1) which 
censures the Athenian audience for preferring foreign to native 
poets, and contains a reference to Aristophanes. Thrynichus 
yields the beautiful epitaph on Sophocles {Mousai, fr. 1) already 
quoted ; f nor must his amusing caricature of a bad musician be 
passed over (Inceri, Fab. fr. 1), for the sake of this line : 

Movadiv (TKiXeTOi'y dtfSopotp ijmakoct vfipog "Ai^ou, 

“ Mummy of Muses, ague of nightingales, hymn of Hades.*’ 
Those who are curious about Greek games will do well to study 
the description of the cottabos in Plato {Zeus Kahoumems., fr. 1) 
and to compare with it a fuller passage from AntiphanesJ {A^^h- 
rodites Ooruii). Plato, again, presents us with a lively picture of 
a Greek symposium {Lacones^ fr. 1), as well as a very absurd ex- 
tract from a cookery-book, whereof the title was ^iKoUvov Kaivif 
nc '0\l/aprvaia, “A new Sauce - science by Philoxenus” (P/iaoHy 
fr. 1). From Ameipsijis might be selected for passing notice an 
allusion to Socrates {Fonnos^ fr. 1) and a scolion in two lines upon 
life and pleasure, sung to the flute at a drinking-party {Incert. 
Fab. fr. 1). Finally, Lysippus has spoken the praises of Athens 

* Compare Antiphancs {Didumoiy fr. 2; Progonoiy fr. 1), Alexis {KubemeteSy 
fr. 1), Diodorus (EjMeroSy fr. 1), Timoclcs (Drakmttiony fr. 1), the long pas- 
sage from an uncertain play of Nicolaus. The invention of the part of the 
Parasite is usually ascribed to Alexis, but this is clearly a mistake. That he 
developed it and made it a fixed character of comedy is probable enough. 
The Symposium of Xenophon furnishes curious matter on the professional 
joker and diner-out as he existed at Athens. 

t Sec above, vol. i. p. 142. 

t The following anonymous line (Didot’s Comici Greedy p. V32), avpinivo^ 
pkp TE mi trvptKOTTaliiKofitp, “ together we drank, and played at cottabos to- 
gether,” seems to point to the good fellowship of the game. 
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in three burlesque iambics* {Incert Fab. fr. 1) : “If you have 
never seen Athens, you are a stock ; if you have seen her, and not 
been taken cai)tive, a donkey ; if you are charmed and leave her, 
a pack-ass.’’ 

On quitting the old for the middle comedy wc find ourselves 
in a different intellectual atmosphere. The wit is more fine-spun, 
the humor more allusive ; language, metro, and sententious reflec- 
tions begin alike to be Euripidean. The fertility of the play- 
wrights of this period was astounding. Antiphancs, one of the 
earliest, produced, according to sf>mc authorities, 260, and Alexis, 
one of the latest, 245 comedies on a great variety of subjects. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the authorship of these plays was 
accurately known by the Byzantine <* reeks, from whom our in- 
formation is derived. The fragments show that a strong simi- 
larity of style marked the whole scdiool of poets, and that the 
younger did not scruple to pilfer freely from the elder. On the, 
whole, the question of authorship is of less iriton^st than the mat- 
ters brought to light by such extracts as we possess. It has been 
remarked above that ridicule of the philosophers and parodies of 
the tragic poets were standing dishes in the middle comedy. An- 
tiphanes has a fling at the elegant attire of the acad<?mic sages 
(Antaion)^ w'hile Ephippus describes a philosophical dandy of the 
same school {Nauagos^ fr. 1, p. 493). Their doctrinl^s are assailed 
with mild sarcasm. A man, when asked if he has a soul, replies : 
“Plato would toll me I don’t know, but 1 rather think 1 have” 
(Cratinus, Psmdtipobolimaiosy p. 516). In another play some one 
is gently reminded that he is talking of things about which he 
knows nothing — like Plato (Alexis, Ankylioriy p. 518). Again, 
Plato is informed that his philosophy ends in knowing how to 

* Compare the praises of Athens quoted from anonymous comic poets by 
Athenseus, i. 20, B., and by Dio Chrysost, 64, p. 834, Rcisk (Didot^s Comici 
Grccci^ pp. 728, 729). 
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frown* (Amphis, Dexidemides^ p. 482). In another place it is 
discovered that his mmmum bmium consists in refraining from 
marriage and enjoying life (Philippides, Ananeosis^ fr. 2, p. 670). 
Other philosophers, the I*ythagoreans (Alexis, Taraniini^ frs. 1, 2, 
3, pp. 565, 566), and Aristippus {Galatea^ fr. 1, p. 526), for exam- 
ple, come in for their share of ridicule. The playwrights not un- 
frequently express their own philosophy, sad enough beneath the 
mask of mirth. Very gloomy, for example, is the view of im- 
mortality recorded by Antiphanes {AphroiUsios, fr. 2, p. 358) ; 
while the comparison by Alexis of luiman life to a mad pastime 
enjoyed between t\\o darknesses (p. 566) has something in it that 
reminds one of a dance of death. Very seldom has the inse- 
curity of all things, loading to devil-may-care self-indulgence, been 
more elegantly expressed than by Antiphanes {Stratiotes, fr. 1, 
p. 397). Anaxandrides, for his part, formulates theological ag- 
nosticism in wonls memorable for their pithy brevity {CaTiepk' 

ox'iis 1) 4*^^^ I * »/ / * *.1 » 

, I . w-*; . unavrii^ lafifp irpoc rti Oti dfttXripoi 

KOVK iOfitV ovSbv * 

WeVe ull mere dullards in divinity 

And know just nothing. 

One thing is cl(‘ar in all such uttemuces, that the deeper specu- 
lations of I^lato and Aristotle had taken iu> hold on the minds of 
the people at large, and that such philosophy as had penetrated 
Athenian society was a kind of hedonistic se(‘pticism. Epicurus, 
in the next age, had nothing to do but to give expression to popu- 
lar convictions. Take, for one instance more, these lines from 
Amphis (Gi/ncecocratia, p. 481) : 

TTive, • OvfiTOQ d fitog * oXiyoc oviri yy ^ovoc. 
dOdparoii d* v Odparo^ ttrrtVf dv liwa^ rig diroOdry. 

* Compare Alexis {Uippem^ p. 536 ; Meropis^ p. 560 ; Olympiodorus^ p. 662 ; 
ParamtuSy fr. 3, p. 668). 
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Drink and play, for life is fleeting ; short our time beneath the sky : 

But for death, he’s everlasting, when we once have come to die. 

Occasionally, the same keen Attic wit is exercised upon old- 
fashioned Greek proverbs. Simonides had said that health, 
beauty, and moderate wealth were the three best blessings. An- 
axandrides demurs {Thesauru.% fr. 1, p. 421) : the poet was most 
certainly mad ; for a handsome man, if he be poor, is but an ugly 
beast. 

A few of the fragments throw some light upon dramatic litera- 
ture. Antiphanes {Pocsis^ fr. 1, p. J192) compares tragedy and 
comedy with covert irony : Blest indeed is the lot of a tragic 
play, for, to begin with, the spectators know the whole legend by 
the name it bears, and then, when the poet gets tired, lie has only 
to lift the machine like his fing(T, and, hocus-pocus, all is ended ; 
but in a opmedy everything must bo made from the beginning 
and explicitly set forth — persons, previous circumstances, plot, 
catastrophe, and episode — and if a jot or tittle is overlooked, Tom 
or Jerr}^ in the pit will hiss us off the stage. The cathartic jiower 
of tragedy is described by Timocles {DionysiazusWy p. Cl 4) in 
lines that sound like a common-sense version of Aristotle : Man 
is bom to suffer, and there are many painful things in life ; ac- 
cordingly he has discovered consolation for his sad thoughts in 
tragedies, which lure the mind away to think of greater woes, and 
send the hearer soothed, and at the same time lessoned, home — 
the poor man, for example, finds that Telephus was still more 
poor, the sick man sees Alcmaeon mad, the lame man pities Phil- 
octetes and forgets himself ; if one has lost a son, Niobe is enough 
to teach him resignation ; and so on through all the calamities of 
life : gazing at sufferings worse than our own, we are forced to be 
contented. 

Some of the most charming of the comic fragments are de- 
scriptions of sleep. A comedy variously ascribed to Antiphanes 
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and Alexis boars the name of Sleep, and contains a dialogue 
(p. 570), of which the following is a version: 

A. Not mortal, nor immortal, but of both 
Blent In his being, so that gods nor men 
Can claim him for their own ; but ever fresh 
He grows, and then dies off again to nothing, 

Unseen by any, but well known to all. 

R. Lady, you always charm me thus with riddles. 

A. Yet what I say is clear and plain enough. 

R. What boy is this that has so strange a nature ? 

A. Sleep, O my daughter, he that cures our ills. 

Scarcely less delicate are the two following lines (pp. 749, 607) : 

6 Ti rrpoiKa povot* tctoxav tiptv oi Osoif 

rOV VTTVOVf 

and 

ijirpoc T(i piKpa rov Oavdrov pvoTr\pta.^ 

In this connection I may quote a beautiful fragment from 
Diphilus {Incert. Fab. fr. 5, p. 647) on Death and Sleep: 

There is no life without its share of evil, 

Griefs, persecutions, torments, cares, diseases : 

Of these death comes to cure us, a physician 
Who gives heart’s ease by filling us with slumber. 


Before engaging in a group of fragments more illustrative of 
common Greek life, I will call attention to the examples of Attic 
slang furnished by Anaxandrides {Odi/sseus, fr. 2, p. 424). To 
translate them into equivalent English would tax the ingenuity 
of Frerc ; but it is worth noticing that this argot., like that of our 
universities or public schools, is made up of the most miscellane- 
ous material. Religious ritual, the theatre, personal peculiarities, 


* Tlie only free gift which the gods gave men, 

To sleep. 

Sleep, that prepares our souls for endless night, 
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the dust that is the plague of Athens, articles of dress, and cur- 
rent fables all supply their quota. It is, in fact, the slang of cul- 
tivated social life. 

Next to cooks, parasites, and fishwives, the demi-monde of Ath- 
ens plays the most prominent part in comedy of the middle pe- 
riod.* The following couplet from a play of Phileta^rus {Kune- 
gisy fr. 3, p. 477) might be chosen as a motto for an essay on this 
subject : 

ovK froc iraipag Upov iffri iravraxov, 
aXX' oifxi yu/iirffg ovSa/iov rijs ‘EXXa^of. 

This pithily expresses the pernicious relation in which the mis- 
tress, dignified by the name of companion, stood in Attic Hellas 
towards the married wife. The superiority of the former over the 
latter in popular appreciation is set forth with cynical directness 
by Amphi^ {Athamas^ fr. 1, p. 480). 

The Greeks had no sort of sliame about intersexual relations; 
and of this perfect freedom of speech th(', comic poets furnish 
ample illustration in their dealing with the subject of adultery. 
There is not here the faintest trace of French romance. Senti- 
ment of some kind is required to season the modern breaches of 
the seventh commandment. To the Greeks, who ft‘lt the mini- 
mum of romance in intersexual love, adultery appeared both dan- 
gerous and silly, wlien the laws of Solon had so well provided 
safety-valves for vice.f At the same time, the pages of the comic 
poets abound in violent invectives against licentious and avari- 
cious women who were the ruin of young men. Anaxilas {Neot- 
fr. 1, p. 501), in a voluble invective against ‘^companions’^ of 
this sort, can find no language strong enough. They are serpents, 

* The great subject of cooks I leave for discussion in relation to the New 
Comedy. See below, pp. 229-231. 

f The passages alluded to above are Eubulus (Nannion^ fr. 1, p. 449), Xen- 
archus {Pentathloi^ fr. 1, p. 624), and Philemon {Adelphm^ fr. 1). 
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fire-breathing chimeras, Charybdis and Scylla, sea-dogs, sphinxes, 
hydras, winged harpies, and so forth. Alexis describes the arts 
whereby they make the most of mean attractions, and suit their 
style to the current fashion {hostasion^iY, l,p, 537). Epicrates 
paints the sordid old age of once- worshipped Lais in language 
that might serve as a classic pendant to Villon’s Regrets de la belle 
Heauliraiere {Antildis^ fr. 2, p. 610). In no point does the civil- 
ized society of great cities remain so constant as in the character- 
istics of Bohemian life. In this respect Athens seems to have 
been much the same as Venice in the sixteenth, and Paris in the 
nineteenth century. 

What these playwrights say of love in general scarcely differs 
from the opinions already quoted from the tragic poets. Amjdiis 
{JDithgramhuSy fr. 2, p. 482) and Alexis {Helene., p. 532 ; Tran- 
matiaSy fr. 2, p. 509 ; PhadraSy fr. 1, p. 571 ; IricerLHab. fr. 38, 
p. 582) may be referred to by the curious. It is worth \\hile at 
this point to mention that some valuable illustrations of the later 
Attic comedy are to be drawn from the collectors of characteris- 
tics, like Theophrastus, and from rhetoricians who condensed the 
matter of the comic drama in their prose. The dialogues of Lu- 
cian, the letters of Alciphron, the moral treatises of Plutarch and 
Maximus Tyrius, and the dissi»rtations of Athenams arc especially 
valuable in this respect. Much that we have lost in its integrity 
is filtered for us through the medium of scholastic literature, per- 
forming for the middle comedy imperfectly that which Latin lit- 
erature has done more completely for the new. 

In dealing with the old comedy, one reference hjis been already 
made to cooks and cookery-books. In the middle comedy they 
assume still more importance, and in the secondary authors of the 
new comedy they occuj)y the foreground of the picture, thanks to 
AthensBus. Cooks at Athens formed a class apart. They had 
their stations in the market, their schools, their libraries of culi- 
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nary lore, their pedantries and pride and special forms of knavery. 
The Roman custom of keeping slaves to cook at home had not 
yet penetrated into Greece. If a man wanted to entertain Ids 
guests at a dinner-party, or to prepare a wedding-feast, he had to 
seek the assistance of a professional cordon bleu, and the great 
chef ensconced himself for the day, with his subordinates, in the 
house of his employer. It is clear that these customs offered sit- 
uations of rare comic humor to the playwright. Everybody had 
at some time felt the need of the professional cook, and every- 
body had suffered under him. In an age, moreover, which was 
nothing if it was not literary, the cooks caught the prevailing 
tone, and professed their art according to the rules of rhetoric. 

€ic ao^ttrrag rbv fidyttpop iyypd^ut ♦ 

exclaims one of the characters of Alexis {Milesia, fr. l,p. 551), 
after a scientific demonstration of the sin of letting sauces cool. 
A paterfamilias in a play of Strato {Phocnikides, p. 703) com- 
plains that he has brought a “male sphinx” in tlie sliapc of a cook 
into his house. The fellow will not condescend to use any but 
Homeric language, and the master is quite puzzled. It is in vain 
that he takes down the Homeric glossary of Pldletas. Even this 
does not mend matters. The cook is a more recondite scholar 
than the grammarian. A professor of the culinary art in a play 
of Nicomachiis {Eileithuia, p. 71 7) explains to his employer the 
broad scientific basis upon which the art of cooking rests. As- 
trology, geometry, medicine, and natural history arc all necessary. 
Another, in Damoxenus {Synirophi, p. G97), discusses various 
schools of philosophy from the culinary point of view. He be- 
gins by saying that he has spent four talents and nearly three 
years in the school of Epicurus, and has learned that a cook who 
has not mastered metaphysics is worthless. He must have De- 
Mid the xdiilosophers 1 count the cook. 
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mocritus and Epicurus at his fingers’ ends, understand the clcy 
mcnts of fire and water, comprehend the laws of harmony, and 
arrive at a profound contempt for Stoical self-discipline.* The 
study of cookery-books employs as much time and demands as 
much enthusiasm as the study of the sages. A cook in Baton 
{Euergetor^ p. 685) shakes off sleep and trims tlie midnight oil 
that he may meditate the weiglity precepts of his masters in the 
art.f Another, in Euphron {Adeljthl^ p. 679), expounds the vari- 
ous virtues of his predecessors, and remarks that his own peculiar 
merit consists in clever larceny. The same author makes a cook 
explain to his pupil the distinctions he ought to observe in cater- 
ing for a club and for a wedding-party {Syne 2 )hehi^ p. 682). One 
of the fragments of Menander turns, finally, upon the art of treat- 
ing guests of different nationalities to different dishes {Trophch 
nius, p. 46). In this passage Menander seems to have had in 
mind some lines of Oiphilus {A^xdqmisa, fr. 1, p. 633). Anoth- 
er curious extract from the latter poet {Zograjyhus^ fr. 2, p. 638) 
consists of a long harangue delivered by a master-cook to his pro- 
tege^ a waiter, concerning the advantages and disadvantages of va- 
rious houses into which he gains admittance by his art. A mer- 
chant just returned from scji, a spendthrift lu'ir, and a leader of 
the demi-monde are good customers because of their prodigality. 
On the whole, the impression left upon our minds is that, what 
with democracy, all-pi!rvading pedantry, and })rofcssional pride, 
high life below stairs in Athens was even more difficult to toler- 
ate than it is in England. 

To draw a firm line of demarcation between the middle and the 

* Compare Sosipater {fCaiiymudommm, p. 677) for a similar display of sci- 
ence ; Euphron {Incert. Fah. fr. p. 682), for a comparison of cooks with 
poets ; Hegesippus {Adclphi, p. 676), for an egregious display of culinary 
tail-talk. 

f Pollux mentions a list of celebrated authors on cookery. 
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new comedy would be impossible. I have already expressed my 
opinion that the comic drama culminated, within the limits deter- 
mined for it by antique society, in the art of Menander. The 
modulations through which it passed before attaining to this final 
stage were numerous, and there are indications that the types in- 
vented for the middle comedy persisted in the new. What really 
created the third manner, and carried the comic art to its perfec- 
tion, was the appearance of a truly original genius in the person 
of Menander. The playwrights who succeeded could not fail to 
feel his influence, and plied their craft within the sphere he had 
traced. 

Menander was the nephew of Alexis, the pupil of Theophrastus, 
the exact contemporary and intimate friend of Epicurus. From 
his uncle he received the traditions of dramatic art ; from his mas- 
ter he learned the peripatetic method of analysis ; together with 
his friend he put in practice the philos(>[>hy of urapaita which 
passes by the name of Epicureanism. His adequacy to the spirit 
of his owm age can only be paralleled by that which we observe in 
Sophocles. As Sophocles exactly represents the period of Attic 
perfection, so the sadder and more sober years of disillusionment 
and premature decay find full expression in Menanih r. His per- 
sonal beauty, the love of refined pleasure that distingnisl»ed him 
in life, the serene and genial temper of his wisdom, the polish of 
his verse, and tlic harmf)ny of parts he observed in composition, 
justify us in calling Menander the Sophocles of comedy. Like 
Sophocles, he showed the originality of his genius by defining the 
limits of his art. lie perfected the comic drama by restricting it 
more closely to real life. The love-tales — eputreg koi vapBeruty 
pai — which Anaxandrides is said to have introduced, became the 
fixed material o£ the new comedy. Menander, however, used this 
subject-matter less for sensational effect or sentimental pathos 
than for tlic expression of a deep and tran(juil wdsdom. If wo 
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were to judge by the fragments transmitted to us, we should have 
to say that Menander’s comedy was ethical philosophy in verse ; 
so mature is their wisdom, so weighty their language, and so grave 
their tone. The brightness of the beautiful Greek spirit is sober- 
ed down in him almost to sadness. Middle age, with its maturi- 
ty, has been substituted for youth with its passionate intensity. 
Taking Menander for our guide, we cannot cry : “ You Greeks are 
always children.” Yet the fact that Stobaeus found him a fruit- 
ful source of sententious quotations, and that alphabetical anthol- 
ogies were made of his proverbial sayings, ought not to obscure 
liis fame for drollery and humor. The highest praise awarded by 
the Romans to Terence is contained in the apostrophe dimidiate 
Menander ; and it appears that what the Latin critics thought their 
poet wanU'd was the salt of Attic wit, the playful case and lively 
sparkle of his iiifister. It is certain that well-constructed plots, 
profound analysis of character, refined humor, and ripe philoso- 
phy were blent and subordinated to the harmony of beauty by 
Menander. If old men appreciated his genial or pungent worldly 
wisdom, boys and girls read him, we are told, for his love-stories. 
One thing at leaht he never could have been — loud or vulgar. And 
for this reason, perhaps, we learn less from Menander about para- 
sites and cooks than from his fellow dramatists. 

Speaking broadly, the philosophy in vogue at Athens during 
the period of the new comedy was what in modern days is known 
as Epicureanism. This is proved by the frequent references made 
by playwrights to pleasure as the mm^im heynum* as well as by 
their view of life in general. Yet it would be unjust to confound 
the grave and genial wisdom of Menander with so trivial a phi- 
losophy as that which may be summed up in the sentence “ Eat 

♦See in particular Hegesippus p. 676) ; Baton {Androphmim^ 

fr. 1, p. 684, and Sytiexapalmiy fr. 1, p. 686), and Damoxenus (Spiirophi^ pp. 
697, 698). 
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and drink, for to-morrow we die.” * A fragment from an un- 
known play of his expresses the pathos of human existence with 
a depth of feeling that is inconsistent with mere pleasure-seeking 
(p.56): 

When thou wouldst know thyself, what man thou art, 

Look at the tombstones as thou passest by ; 

Within those monuments lie bones and dust 
Of monarchs, tyrants, sages, men whose pride 
Rose high because of wealth, or noble blood. 

Or haughty soul, or loveliness of limb ; 

Yet none of these things strove for them ’gainst time : 

One common death hath ta’en all mortal men. 

See thou to this, and know thee who thou art. 

Such moralizing sounds commonplace to us wlio have been les- 
soned by the memento mori of the Middle Ages. Yet it should 
be remembered that, coming from a Greek of Menander’s age, it 
claims originality of insight, and even n(»w' a ring of freshness as 
well as of truth marks its absolute sincerity. The following frag- 
ment (p. 58) again expresses StoictU, rather than Epicurean, phi- 
losophy of life : 

Being a man, ask not release from pain, 

But strength to bear pain, from the gods above; 

If thou wouldst fain escape all woe for aye, 

Thou must become god, or, if not, a corpse. 

The exquisite lines in wdiich the life of man is compared to a 
fair, wherefrom, wlien he has once seen the shows, he should be 
glad to pass away again in quiet, might be adduced to prove, if it 
were necessary, that Menander ivas no mere hedonist. To the 
same end might be quoted the passage upon destiny, which ex- 
plains that chance and providence are only two names for one 

♦ The fragment from the 'AAicZ^, p. 3 of Didot’s Menander^ is clearly dra- 
matic, and cannot be taken as an expression of the poet’s mind. 
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controlling power, face to face with which human forethought is 
but smoke and nonsense.^ There is something even almost aw- 
ful in the placid acquiescence of Menander. He has come to the 
end of passions and pleasures ; he expects pain and is prepared to 
endure it; his happiness consists in tranquil contemplation of 
life, from which he no longer hopes for more than what Balzac 
calls the a pen prh of felicity.f This tranquillity does not di- 
minish, but rather increases, his power of enjoyment and the clear- 
ness of his vision. He (combines the exact knowledge of the sci- 
entific analyst with judicial impartiality ; and yet his worldly wis- 
dom is not cold or dry. To make selections from fragments, ev- 
ery word whereof is golden, would be weary work ; nor is it pos- 
sible to preserve in translation the peculiar savor of this Attic salt. 
Menander should be spared this profanation. Before we leave 
him, lot us remember what Goethe, a man as like Menander as a 
modern man can be, has said of him : ‘‘ lie is thoroughly pure, 
noble, great, and cheerful, and his grace is unattainable. It is to 
be lamented that we possess so little of him, but that little is in- 
valuable.” 

The name of Philemon will always be coupled with that of 
Menander. In their lifetime they were competitors, and the 
Athenian audience preferred Philemon to his rival. Posterity in 
ancient days reversed this judgment — with justice, if our scanty 
fragments may be taken as sufficient basis for comparison. The 
lines in which Philemon praises peace as the good vainly sought 
by sages, and declares that no painter or statuary can compete 
with truth, are fair examples of his fluent and at the same time 
polished style.J So are the comparison of men with animals ta 

♦ These fragments are from the 'Ytro/3o\t/iaioc, pp. 48, 49. 

f Compare Boiwria, fr. 2, p. 9 ; Miuoyvvijc, fr. 1, p. 32 ; IlXomov, fr. 8, p. 
42. 

X Pp. 114, 116. 
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the disadvantage of the former, and the invective against Prome- 
theus for dividing human nature into complex varieties of charac- 
ter.* Yet there is an element of sopliistry in these examples, 
placing them below the pithy sayings of Menander. If I were to 
choose one fragment as illustrative of Philemon, and at the same 
time favorable to his reputation, it should be the following : f 

Have faith in God and fear ; seek not to know him ; 

For thou wilt gain naught else beyond thy search : 

Whether he is or is not, shun to ask : 

As one who is, and sees thee, always fear him. 

The comedy of Menander determined the fonn of the drama in 
Rome, and, through the influence of Plautus and Terence upon 
the renascent culture of the sixteenth century, fixed the type of 
comedy in modem Europe. We are often struck, in reading his 
fragments, with their modern tone of thought and feeling. We 
recognize that here, as in the case of Moliere, is a man who “ chas- 
tised men by drawing them as they are,” and that the men whom 
he chastised, the social follies he ridiculed, are among us at the 
present day. This observation leads us to consider what we mean 
by modernism, when we say we find it in ancient literature. 
Sometimes the phrase is loosely used to indicate the permanent 
and invariable qualities of human nature emergent from local and 
temporary conditions. TIu; chorus in the Agamemnon upon the 
beautiful dead warriors in the Trojan war is called modem be- 
cause it comes home directly to our own experience. Not their 
special mode of sepulture, or the lamentation of captive women 
over their heaped-up mounds, or the slaughter of human victims, 
or the trophies raised upon their graves, arc touched upon. Such 
circumstances would dissociate them, if only accidentally, from 
our sympathies. It is the grief of those who stay at home and 
♦ Pp. 1 18, 119. t 26, p. 1 22, Cf. ib. fr. 86. 
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mourn, the pathos of youtli and beauty wasted, that ^schylus has 
chosen for his threnos. This grief and this pathos are imperish- 
able, and are therefore modern, inasmuch as they are not specifi- 
cally ancient. Yet such use of the phrase is inaccurate. We 
come closer to the true meaning through the etymology of the 
word modem, derived perhaps from modo^ or junt now ; so that 
what is modern is, strictly speaking, that which belongs to the 
present moment. From this point of view modernism must con- 
tinually be changing, for the moment now is in perpetual flux. 
Still, there is one characteristic of the now which comprehends 
the modern world, that does not and cannot alter : we are never 
free from the consciousness of a long past. Nous vieillards nis 
d'hier is essentially true of us ; and to this characteristic may be 
referred what we mean to express by modernism. When nations 
have reached a certain growth and pitch of culture, certain senti- 
ments, affectations, ways of thinking, modes of self-expression, 
habits of life, fashions, and the like, appear as the outcome of 
complex and long-established social conditions. Whatever may be 
the political groundwork of the national existence, the phase in 
question is sure to manifest itself, if only the nation lasts for a 
sufficient l(*ngth of time. We, who have assuredly arrived at the 
climacteric in question, when we recognize the signs of it else- 
where, call them modern ; and nowhere can we find them more 
emphatically marked than in the age of Attic ripeness that pro- 
duced Menander. “ O Menander and life,” said the grammarian 
of Alexandria, “ which of you is the imitator of the other?” This 
apostrophe might also have been addressed to Homer; but what 
made it more specially applicable to Menander w^as that, while 
IJomer invested the profound truths of passion and action with 
heroic dignity, Menander drew a no less faithful picture of human 
life togolther with the accidents of civilized and social circum- 
stance. His delicate delineation of Attic society seemed nearer 
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to the Alexandrian scholar, because it reproduced, not the remote 
conditions of the prehistoric age, but those which are common to 
periods of advanced culture. For a like reason he seems to us 
more obviously modem than Ilomer. lie contemplates the drama 
of human life with eyes and mind not very differently trained 
from ours, and from a point of view close to ours. As a single 
instance, take this fragment, lie is (juietly laughing at the pom- 
pous and pretentious sages who said in Athens, as they say now, 
that a man must go into the wilderness to discover truth : 

evptTiKop Eivai ^aat rqv Iprffiiap 

oi rdf^ atpovT€£, 

We must not, however, be blinded by the modernism of Menan- 
der to the fact that ancient comedy differed in many most impor- 
tant respects from the comedy of modern Europe. If we only 
regard dramas of intrigue and manners, such as the Mandragola 
of Machiavelli, the Volpone of Ben Jonson, or the Fourheries de 
Scapin of Moliere, we are indeed dealing with a type of comedy 
derived directly through the Latin from the Greek. But modern 
comedy does not remain within these narrow limits. Its highest 
products are either works of pure creative fancy, like Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer-Night's Dream and Fletcher's Pilgrim^ or are 
so closely allied to tragedy, as in the case of Massinger’s A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts and Moliere’s Avare^ that only a nominal 
difference divides the two species. Nothing remains, either in 
fragments or in critical notices, to justify us in believing that the 
ancients developed either the serious comedy, essentially tragic in 
its ruthless revelation of a hell of evil passion, or the comedy of 
pure im^ination. Their strict sense of the requirements of ex- 
ternal form excluded the former kind of drama, while for the cre- 
ation of the latter the free play of the romantic fancy was abso- 
lutely necessary. The total loss of Agathon, Chseremon, and other 
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tragic poets of the post-Euripideaii period, forces us to speak with 
reservation on this topic. There are many indications of a con- 
fusion of types at Athens during the fourth century B.C. analo- 
gous to that wliich characterizes modern dramatic poetry. Yet it 
may be asserted with tolerable confidence that, while the Greeks 
understood by comedy a form of art that aimed at exciting mirth 
and wfts confiiu^d within the limits of domestic life, modern com- 
edy hits not unfrequently in her higher flights excited the passions 
of terror and pity, and has quitted the r(‘gion of diurnal prose for 
the dream-world of fairyland. An ancient critic would have prob- 
ably observed that Moliere’s Avare was too seriously sinister to be 
rightly called comic, and that the absence of parody or burlesque in 
Shakespeare’s Temj^esi excluded that play from comparison with 
the Birds of Aristophanes. Here, then, jis elsewhere, we have to 
notice the greater freedom demanded by the modern ffincy in 
dealing with the forms of art, together with the absence of those 
finiily traced critical canons to which the antique genius willingly 
submitted. Modern art in general, when it is not directly and 
consciously imitative of antique models, demands a more complete 
liberation of the spiritual element. We cannot avoid les defauts 
de nos qualites. This superior freedom involves a bewildering 
complexity and intermixture of the serious and the ludicrous, the 
lyrical and the dramatic, the positive and the fanciful, defying 
classification, and in its very caprice approximating to the realities 
of existence. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HER0NDA8, 

Prose and Idyllic Treatment of Comic Situations. — Lucian and Alciphron. 
— Discovery of Herondas. — The Miniiambi. — I’he Go-Between. — The 
Ruffian. — The School- master. —The Women Sacrificing to Asklepios. — 
The Jealous Woman. — The Gossips. 

It Las elsewhere been remarked that the Idyllic poets made 
use of dramatic material already familiar to the Greeks of the 
best periods. Theocritus can be fairly accredited with basing 
certain of his idylls on the interludes of Epicharmus and the 
mimes of Sophron. This practice of working up scenes from 
early comedies into refined forms of art became more fashion- 
able as literature in course of time assumed a scholastic and 
rhetorical character. Unlike their Roman imitators, the Greeks 
could not translate Menander and Philemon ; but they were 
able to appropriate the wealth of those great dramatists, in part 
at least, to the uses of literature which yearly became more and 
more the plaything of their learned leisure. In this way, we 
now have means at our disposal for forming a tolerably accurate 
idea of what we have lost in the Middle and New' Comedy of 
Athens. Lucian, in this process of literary reconstruction, 
adopted the form of the dialogue. Alciphron preferred that of 
the epistle. Those elegant letters which he composed upon a 
variety of topics introduce us to eminent personages like Menan- 
der and Hyperides, Phryne and Thais. They also accurately 
paint the manners of parasites, pimps, money-lenders, profes- 
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sional beauties. We are taken to picnics of young men and 
ballad-girls, to parties of philosophers, to rustic rambles of gay 
women, to contests of beauty between ladies of the demi-monde. 
Although Alciphron’s dramatic per^onm include a variety of per- 
sons from all ranks of society and numerous professions, by 
far the larger part of his writings relate to women and their 
lovers. 

One of those lucky accidents which justify the hope that 
fresh discoveries of anticpie classics may be yet in store has 
recently broiiglit to liglit seven compositions by another author 
of this type. They were found, I believe, in papyrus manu- 
scripts, which had been used to stuff a mummy-case in Egypt — 
much as one employs waste-paper to wad a box containing val- 
uable glass or china. 

Ilerondas, or Herodas as he is also called by Greek gram- 
marians, wrote what arc known as Miniiambi.* That is to say, 
he reproduced the substance and followed the form of the 
inirnc, which was a short dramatic interlude in prose. 35iit 
while imitating the creator of that species (Sophron), Ilerondas 
adopted the limping iambic, which Hipponax invented. The 
result is a kind of comedy very close in manner to the dramatic 
idylls of Theocritus, and partaking of the spirit of the Babrian 
fable. 

That Ilerondas was an Ionian from some island of the yEgean 
seems probable, lie lays the scene of two of his poems at Cos. 
He talks, in another, of Chios and Erythrje ; but we cannot de- 
termine his birthplace. Nor is it possible at present to ascer- 
tain his date with absolute accuracy. In the first mime he in- 
troduces a panegyric on Alexandria, her monarch, her museum, 

* Tlierc is, on the whole, I think, better reason to keep the nanoe Herodas. 
But as the recent editions of Biicheler and Crusius adopt Heroudas, this may 
be provisionally used. 


II.— 16 
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etc., which might point to the reign of Ptolemy Eiiergetes. 
The very conditions, however, under which this sort of litera- 
ture was produced render it uncertain whether we are dealing 
with contemporary allusions or with the rechauffe of some pre- 
vious writer. In the third mime a naughty school-boy is sup- 
posed to be studying the work of Maro. Now no Greek classic 
of that name exists, and it would be natural, at first sight, to 
assume that the Maro in question was no other than Vergilius 
Maro, the Latin poet. We should, in that case, have to choose 
at least the second century after Christ for the date of lleron- 
das. However, the dramatic setting of the allusion makes it 
impossible that Kottalos, the school-boy, could have been read- 
ing Virgil. He is obviously a Greek boy, and so grossly illit- 
erate that he can hardly have acquired a foreign language. If, 
then, this Maro has to be identified with Virgil, we must sup- 
pose that Ilerondas, when he wrote the mime, was translating a 
Latin original. These details illustrate the present difficulty of 
assigning a date to Ilerondas. 

There is, however, a passage in the fourth mime which re- 
duces these uncertainties almost to a vanishing-point. A party 
of ladies are examining the works of art which ornamented the 
temple of Asklepios at Cos. Among other things they stop to 
admire a fresco by Apelles. The points they select, and the 
expressions they use, while praising the vividness and beauty 
of this picture, indicate that the painter had only recently 
died. The author of the dialogue seems to be meeting ad- 
verse criticism, and in one phrase he hints that people yet 
alive might have known Apelles in the flesh. This would 
place Herondas not later than 250 b.c. Many minor det^iils 
of style, diction, and allusion confirm a date approximating to 
that period. 

Unlike his master Ilipponax, Ilerondas, so far as we are 
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acquainted with him, did not indulge in personal satire. His 
sketches bring little scenes of Greek life vividly before us. 
They are tinged with a certain satiric humor, like that which 
gives pungency to the fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus. But their 
object is to be amusing, and in this they undoubtedly succeed. 
Again, though personages of a vulgar or repulsive type are in- 
troduced, and though indecent topics are discussed, the lan- 
guage is never intolerably coarse. I propose, then, to venture 
upon a translation of the six least mutilated compositions of 
this newly discovered Greek poet. This is perhaps the best 
way of making him known to English readers. It must be 
added, however, that the text is still so doubtful as to preclude 
authoritative and exact interpretation. Many important read- 
ings rest upon conjectures. Whole passages are corrupt, and 
owe such coherence as they now possess to a series of brilliant 
and mutually contradictory guesses. The poet, in places where 
his manuscript offers no textual difficulty, often employs words 
which are not found in any lexicon. His allusions and his 
slang lend themselves to several methods of elucidation. What 
makes these critical perplexities more trying is, that we have no 
certain indication of the changes in the dialogue. It stands to 
reason that, in the explanation of an obscure phrase, everything 
turns upon finding out which of the interlocutors made use of 
it. Yet, up to date, we are not able to establish this with con- 
fidence. I am, therefore, well aware that no translation of 
Herondas at the present time can aspire to literary quality, and 
that the best will be found full of blunders when the micro- 
scopical analysis of several generations shall have wrought agree- 
ment upon all the numerous disputed passages. 
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THE GO-BETWEEN. 

ScENS. — A Private House, where Mktricha, a young wife, in the absence of 
her husband, Mandris, on the sea, is seated alone within reach of a 
female slave, Thrkssa. Gtllis comes to pay a visit. 

3f. Thressa, some one is knocking at the house door. Won't you run to 
see whether a visitor has arrived from the country ? 

T. Who knocks ? 

G. It*8 me. 

T Who are you ? Are you afraid to come near ? 

G. Well, then, see, I have come up, 

T. Who are you, say ? 

G. Gyllis, the mother of Philasnion. Tell Metricha inside there that Pm 
here. 

Jf. Invite her in. Who is she ? 

T. Gyllis. 

M. Grandani Gyllis ! (7b the slave.) Turn your back a minute, girl. (7b 
Gyllis.) Which of the Fates has coaxed you into coming, Gyllis, to our 
house ? What brings you here like a deity to mortals ? I verily believe it 
must be five months or near it since you, Gyllis, even in a dream, so help 
me. Fate, were seen by any one approaching this door. 

G. I live a long way off, child, and in the lanes the mud is up to one’s 
knees ; besides, I have no more strength than a fiy. Old age is dragging us 
down, and the shadow stands ancar and waits. 

M. Tut, tut! Don’t calumniate time in that way! You’re strong enough 
yet, Gyllis, to throttle your neighbors. 

G. Jeer on ! That’s the way with you young women. 

M. Pray don’t take fire at what I said. 

G. Well, then, my girl, how long do you mean to go on like a widow, in 
loneliness, wearing out your solitary bed? From the day when Mandris set 
sail for Egypt, ten moons have come and gone, and he does not send you so 
much as a letter. Truly, he has forgotten, and has drunken at fresh foun- 
tains. There, ah, there is the palace of the goddess ! For everything, I tell 
you, that is found upon this earth, or can bo found, grows in abundance there 
in Egypt : riches, gymnasia, power and might, fair sunny skies, glory, splen- 
did shows, philosophers, gold, blooming youths, the temple gardens of twin 
gods, a king of the’ best, a museum, wine, all the good things one’s heart can 
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wish for, women in bevies — I swear by Hades, the heavens above boast not 
so many stars — lovely, too, as were the goddesses what time they came to 
Paris for the prize of beauty : (may they not hear me saying this !). But you, 
poor thing, what is your sort of spirit that you sit and warm that chair ? 
Will you let old age overtake you unawares, and ashes consume your youth ? 
Take another course ; for two or three days change your mind : in jocund 
mirth set up with some new friend I The ship that rides at one anchor 
is not safely moored. No mortal knows the future. Life is uncertain 
ever. 

At What are you talking about? 

O. Is there any one near who can overhear us ? 

At None that I know of, 

(r. Listen, then, to what I have come to tell you after all this time: 
Gryllus, the son of Matakine, Pata*ciu8*8 wife, the fellow who has conquered 
in five conquests — as a boy at the Pythian games, twice at Corinth with 
youths in bloom, twice at Olympia with full-grown pugilists — he owns a 
pretty fortune too, without having to stir a finger, and as regards the Queen 
of liove, he is a seal unbroken. The man Pm talking of saw you at the 
Descent of Misa; fell desperately in love; his bowels burned for you; and 
now he will not leave my dwelling night or day, my girl, but makes lament 
to me, and wheedles, and is ready to die of his love-longing. Nay, come, 
child, Metrieha, grant me this one peccadillo. Adjust yourself to the god* 
dess ; else will old age, who looks towards you, take you unawares. By do- 
ing this you’ll get paid twice. See, then, obey my counsels. I love you, by 
the Fates. 

M, Gyllis, whiteness of hair blunts the edge of understanding. As I hope 
for the return of Mandris and for Deraeter to befriend me, I could not have 
taken words like these from any other woman, but should have taught the 
lame to sing lame, and turned her out of doors. I beg you never to come 
to me again with messages of this kind. Talcs that are fit for w^antons, go 
tell to silly girls. Leave Metrieha, Pytho’s daughter, to warn her chair. 
Nobody laughs at Mandris with impunity. But, as they say, that’s not what 
Gyllis needs to hear. {Calling to tlie slave-girl.) Thressa, rub up the black 
bowl of whelk ; pour in three pints of pure wine, mix with water, and give 
it us to drink in a big cup. Here, Gyllis, drink 1 

The rest of the dialogue is too corrupt to be translated. 
But it appears that Gyllis begins to make excuses for her ill- 
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considered embassy, drinks freely, praises the excellence of 
Metricha’s cellar, takes her leave with compliments, and goes 
off commending herself to more facile damsels. 

The next mime consists of a speech addressed to a Greek 
jury by the plaintiff in an action brought against a wealthy sea- 
captain for assault and battery. The plaintiff is himself a low 
fellow well known to the whole town for his bad life and infa- 
mous vocation ; yet he assumes the tone of a practised counsel, 
breaks out into telling sallies against the character of the de- 
fendant, causes the statutes to be read aloud by the clerk of the 
court, produces a witness, and concludes with a patriotic perora- 
tion. The whole piece reads extraordinarily like the parody or 
burlesque of some Attic oration : -i^ilschines against Tiinarchiis, 
or Lysias against Simon, for example. I must add that the 
opening lines of this speech are too corrupt to admit of trans- 
lation. 


THE RUFFIAN. 

Scene.— A Court op Justice in the town of Cos. Battalos addresses 

the Jury. 

If that fellow, just because he sails the sea or wears a mantle worth three 
minsB, while I abide on land and drag about a threadbare cloak and rotten 
slippers, is to carry away by force one of ray own girls without ray coiusent, 
and that by night, mark you — I say the security of the city, genticraon, will 
be gone, and what you take such pride in, your independence, will be abol- 
ished by Thales. His duty it was, knowing who be is and moulded out of 
what clay, to live as I do, trembling with fear before the very lowest of the 
burghers. But now those men among you who are shields of the city, and 
who have far more right to brag about their birth than he — they respect the 
laws, and not one of the burghers ever cudgelled me, foreigner as I am, nor 
came to break into my house at night, nor set fire to it with torches, nor 
carried away with force one of my young women. But that Phrygian who 
is now called Thales, but was formerly Artimnes, gentlemen of the jury, has 
done all these things, and has had no regard for law or prefect or arcbon. 
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(Turns to the clei'h.) Well, I suppose, clerk, you had better take and read 
the statute on assault with violence; and do you stop the bung-hole of the 
water-clock, my friend, till he has finished, so that I may not, as the proverb 
runs, be throwing good money after bad. 

\^Battalos makes the clerk read out a passage of the law^ while he 
bids the slave of tlee court stop the clepsydra^ which times the 
length of his oratiou. 

And if a free man assault a slave-woman, or carry her away by force, he 
shall pay double damages. 

[ The clerk stops reading. Battalos goes mi with his speech. 

Those words, gentlemen of the jury, were written by Chaerondas and not 
by Battalos, the pIuintifiT in this suit against Thales. If one shall break a 
door, let him pay a inina, says the lawgiver ; if he strike with the fist, another 
mina ; if he burn the house or force entrance, a thoiisand drachmas ; and if 
he inflict personal injury, the penalty shall be double. For he dwelt in a city, 
Thales ; but you have no knowledge of any city, nor indeed of how a city is 
administered. To-day finds you in Bricindera, yesterday in Abdera; to- 
morrow, if some one gives you passage-money, you will sail maybe to Pha- 
sells. To cut the matter short, gentlemen of the jury, and not to weary you 
with digressions, I suffered at the hands of Thales what the mouse did when 
the pitch caught him. I was pummelled, the door of my house was broken 
in (for which I pay a third as rent) and the lintel overhead was burned. 
(Calls to the girl who had been carried off by Thales.) Come hither, Myrtale, 
you also, and show yourself to all the folk ; donH be ashamed ; imagine to 
yourself that all the jurymen youVe looking at are fathers, brothers. Just 
see, gentlemen, how she’s been tom from top to bottom, how that unholy 
rascal tore her to tatters when he dragged her off by force ! Old age, to 
thee be sacrifices made ! Without you, he must have bled for it ! ( Thtms 
round to Ihalcs^ or to some one in the court who is jeering.) You laugh ? 
Well, I am a ruffian, and 1 don’t deny it, and Battalos is my name, and my 
grandsire was Sisymbras, and my father, Sisymbriscus, and each and all of 
us whore-masters — there I but as for pluck, I’d strangle a lion, if the brute 
were Thales. (Addresses the defeudant^ Thales.) Perhaps you are in love 
with Myrtale ? Nothing wonderful I love my loaf. Give this, and you 
shall get that. Or else, by Jupiter, if you are in heat or so, stuff her price 
into the palm of Battalos ; go take and batter what belongs to you to your 
own heart’s content. (Addresses the jury.) There is still one point, gentle- 
men of the jury — this is the charge I make against yonder fellow — it re- 
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mains with you, I say, in the absence of witnesses, to pronounce sentence by 
the rules of equity — should he, however, want to put slaves to the test of 
torture, I am ready to offer myself also. Here, Thales, take and put me to 
the rack ; only see that the damages are paid into court first. Minos could 
not make more fair division and distinction by his weighing scales. For the 
rest, gentlemen of the jury, forget that you are voting for or against Battalos, 
the brothel -keeper. Think that you are acting for all the foreigners estab- 
lished in your town. Now is the time for Cos and Merops to show what they 
are good for, Thessalus and Ilerakles the worth of their renown, Asklepios 
why he removed from Tricca, and for what cause Pluebe gave birth to Leto 
here. Considering all these matters, hold the helm of justice with right 
judgment, so that the Phrygian, having felt 3'our lash, may become the better 
for his punishment, if so be that the proverb transmitted to us from antiq- 
uity doth not speak untruth. 

The third mime, which follows, gives us siiflicient insight 
into the behavior of a thoroughly ill-conducted vagabond of a 
school-boy. His main vice was gambling in low company. That 
is the point in the incident of his mistaking Maroii for Simon. 
Pollux informs us that Simon was one of the names for a cast 
of dice. 


THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 

ScBSE. — A School for Boys, in which there are statues of the Mu.sxs. — L am- 
PRiscus, the master, is seated there. Enter Mktuotima dragging 
her unwilling son Kottalos. 

M. May the dear Muses send you something to enjoy, and may you liave 
pleasure in life ; so you will promise to drub this boy of mine, till the soul 
of him, drat it, is left nowhere in his body but the lips. He has ruined me 
by playing pitch and toss. Yes, Lampriscus, it seems that knuckle-bones 
are not enough for him ; but be must needs be running after worse mischief. 
Where the door of the grammar-master stands, or when the cursed tax -day 
comes round — let me scream like Naunakos — he cannot tell. But the gam- 
bling-place, where street-porters and runaways take up their quarters, is so 
well known to him that he will point it out to strangers. The unhappy tab- 
lets, which I take the pains to spread with wax each month, lie abandoned 
by his bedpost next the wall, unless perchance he casts a glance on them 
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as though they were the devil ; and then, instead of writing something nice, 
he rubs them bare. Hia dice — that litter about among the bellows and the 
nets — are shinier than our oil-flask which we use for everything. But as for 
spelling out a word, he does not even know his alpha, unless one shouts 
it five times in his ears. The day before yesterday, wheu his father was 
teaching him Marq^i, what did the pretty fellow do but go and turn Marou 
into Simon ? so that I am driven to call myself a fool for not making him a 
donkey-hoy, instead of putting him to study in the hope of having a support 
for my declining years. Then if we make him repeat some child's speech — 
I, or his fatlier, an old man with bad eyes and deaf — the words run out of 
his head like water from a bottle with a hole in it. “Apollo, the hunter!” I 
cry out ; “ even your granny will recite what one asks, and yet she has no 
schooling — or the first Phrygian you meet upon the road.” But it’s no use 
scolding, for if wc go on, ho runs away from home, stays out three days and 
nights, sponging upon his grandmother, a poor old blind woman and desti- 
tute ; or else he squats up there upon the roof, with his legs stretched out, 
like a tame ape, peering down. Just fancy wdiat his wretched mother suffers 
ill her entrails when she sees him there. I don’t care so much about him 
indeed. But he siuaKhes all the roofing into broken biscuits; and, wdieu 
winter comes, I have to pay two shillings for each tile, with tears of anger 
in my eyes. All the neighbors sing the same old song : “Yonder’s the work 
of master Kottalos, that boy of Metrolima’s,” And true it is; and I daren’t 
wag a ti)Oth in answer. Look at hi.s back too, how' he’s scratched it all over 
in the wood, till he’s no Indter than a Delian fisher with the creel who doits 
his life away at sea. Yet he casts feast-days and holidays better than a pro- 
fessional .star-gazer ; not even sleep will catch him forgetting when you’re 
off your guard. So I be.M'ech you, Lainpriscus, and may these blessed ladies 
give you prosperous life, and may you light on lucky days, do not . . . 

L. Nay, Metrotima, you need not swear at him ; it will not make him get 
the less. (Calls to Im Euthies, where are you ? Ho, Kokkalos! ho, 

Phillos ! Hurry up, and hoist the uadiin on your shoulders ; show his rump 
to the full moon, 1 say ! (Atldresses Kottalos.) 1 commend your ways of 
going on, Kottalos — fine ways, forsooth ! It’s not enough for you to cast 
dice, like the other boys here ; but you must needs be running to the gam- 
bling-house and tossing coppers with the conimou porters ! I’ll make yon 
more modest than a girl. You sba’n’t stir a straw even, if that’s what you 
want. Where is my cutting switch, the bull’s tail, with which I lamm into 
jail-birds and good-for-nothings. Oivc it me quick, before 1 hawk my bile up. 
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K. Nay, pritbee, Lampriscus, I pray you by the Muses, by your beard, 
by the soul of Kottis, do not flog me with that cutting, but the other 
switch. 

L. But, Kottalos, you are so gone in wickedness that there’s not a slave- 

dealer who’d speak w'ell of you — no, not even in some savage country where 
the mice gnaw iron. « 

K. How many stripes, Lampriscus ; tell me, I beg, how many arc you 
going to lay on ? 

L. Don’t ask me — ask her. 

K. Oh ! oh ! how many arc you going to give me, if I can last out alive ? 

M. As many as the cruel hide can bear, I tell you. 

begins to Jlog the bog. 

K. Stop, stop, I’ve had enough, Lampriscus. 

L. Do you then stop your naughtiness ! 

K. Never, never again will I be naughty. I swear, Lampriscus, by the 
dear Muses. 

M. What a tongue you've got in your head, you ! I’ll shut your mouth up 
with a gag if you go on bawling. 

K. Nay, then, I am silent. Please don’t murder me ! 

L. Let him go, Kokkalos. 

M. Don’t stop, Lampriscus, flog him till the sun goes down— 

L. But he’s more mottled than a water-snake — 

M. And he ought to get at least twenty more— 

L. In addition to his book ? — 

M. Even though he learned to read better than Clio herself. 

K. Yah! yah! 

\The boy has been let loose^ and is showing signs of indecent joy. 

M. Stop your jaw till you’ve rinsed it with honey. I shall make a careful 
report of this to my old man, Lampriscus, when I get home ; and shall conic 
back quickly with fetters ; w’e’ll clamp his feet together ; then let him jump 
about for the Muses he hated to look down on. 

The fourth mime might have furnished Matthew Arnold with 
another discourse on the nature of popular Greek religion. It 
has many points of similarity to the Adoniazusoi of Tlicocritiis. 
But its main interest consists in the allusions to plastic works 
of art — statues in the temple, wall-paintings in the sanctuary. 
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The smug and unctuous person of the sacristan has also a par- 
ticular value. 

THE WOMEN SACRIFICING AND PAYING VOWS TO ASKLEPIOS. 

Scene. — The Temple of Asklepios at Cos. — Enter Coan women. — Eokkale, 
Kunno, and their servants — to whom follows the Guardian of the 
Shrine. 

Ko. Hail to thee, Monarch PaiOn, who rulest over Tricca, and hast thy 
habitation in delightful Cos and Epidaurus ; greetings to thee and to Coronis 
who gave thee birth, and to Apollo ; as also to her whom with right hand 
thou touchcst, Hygieia ; you too, whose are these honored altars, Panacea, 
Epione, laso, hail ; and ye who laid the dwellings and the walls of Laomedon 
waste, Podaleiriofl and Machaon, healers of savage diseases, hail to you, 
together with all gods and goddesses that sojourn at thy hearth. Sire Paion ; 
propitiously accept, I pray, this cock, whilom the chanticleer of house and 
home, whom here I sacrifice ; and take thereof the dainty bits. It is not 
much or serviceable that we draw from ; else had we gladly brought an ox 
or fatted sow, and not a barn-door cock, in recompense for kind medicaments 
of fleshly ills, which thou didst wipe away, 0 King, laying thereon thy gentle 
bands. 

[/SAe* turns to her compamwx and begins to arrange the offerings, 

Ku, Place the tablet, Kokkale, on the right hand of Hygieia. 

[ Tfun theg look I'ound the tanjde^ ami observe its works of art. 

Ko. Oh, my dear Kunno, what a sight of lovely statues I Tell me who 
was the sculptor who wrought this marble, and wdio was the man who set it 
up here ? 

Ku. The sons of Praxiteles. Don’t you see that inscription on the pedes- 
tal ? And Euthies, the son of Praxon, gave them to the temple. 

Ko. I invoke the blessings of Paion upon those craftsmen, and also on 
Euthies for such goodly workmanship. Look, dear, at that little girl there 
lifting her eyes to the apple ! Wouldn’t one say that if she did not get the 
apple she would faint? And then, Kunno, that old man! Good gracious, 
how the boy is strangling the fox-goose! 

Ku. Before our very noses, and uhIgvSs wc knew that it is stone, you would 
say that he were going to speak. Certes, the time is coming when men will 
be able to put life into senseless stones. 
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Ko, Yes ; for, Eunno, see that statue of Battale, Myttis* daughter, hor it 
stands ! If some one had never seen Battale, and were to look at this por> 
trait of her, he need not ask for flesh and blood. 

Ku, Follow me, dear, and I will show you something, the like of which 
for beauty you never saw in your whole life. to the servant.) 

Kudilla, go and call the sacristan. What, ain’t I talking to you, while you 
gaze around there ? On my soul, but she won’t attend to what I say ! She 
stands and stares at me wider than a crab. Go, I say, and call the sacristan. 
You glutton, there’s neither holy man nor layman who will call you worth 
your salt. It’s all the same where you arc. I take this god to witness, 
Kudilla, how you set me on fire with fury, thotigh I do not want to rage. I 
take him to witness, I repeat, the day will come, when I shall make the razor 
shave your poll. 

Ko, Don’t make her stuff her head, Kunno, with all that at once I She is 
a slave, and dulness weighs like lead on slavish ears. 

Ku, But day is breaking, and the crowd is pressing on all round. (To the 
servant,, who is setting off to look for tlvs sacristan.) Ho, you, stop! The 
gates have been thrown back, .and the shrine is open. 

[ The women go in^ and examine the pictures on the walls. 

Ko. My dear Kunno, only look, what lovely things! Wouldn’t one say 
that another Athene had come down to carve the.se beauties ! (But may the 
Queen her.self be blessed!) That naked boy there; if I were to pinch him, 
wouldn’t he be wounded, Kunno? For the flesh is laid upon him, hot, hot, 
quivering on the panel. And the silver tongs — I swear if Mueleos, or Patai- 
kiskos, the son of Larnprion, could see them, their eyes would jump out of 
the sockets, thinking them to be real silver. That ox too, and the man who 
is leading him, and the woman walking with them, and the hook-nosed, and 
the snub-faced fellow, don’t they all look just the living day? If I did not 
think it would be doing more than woman ought, I should have shrieked out 
for fear the beast would hurt roe ! He is glaring so with one eye, Kunno. 

Ku. Yes, dear, for the hands of the Ephesian Apelles put the soul of truth 
into everything he painted ; nor can one say, “ That man could sec one thing, 
and was denied another ” ; but whoever, even of the gods, it came into his 
mind to attempt, on he sped right forward. If a man has seen him or his 
works without the due astonishment they merit, he ought to be hung up by 
the foot in a fuller’s shop. 

The Sacristan. ( Who enters, after having attended to the sacrifice of the 
cock.) Ladies, your offerings have turned out fair, in all points perfect, and 
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augur for the best. No one has aiforded more gratification to Fai6n than 
you have done. To, lo, Pai6n ! Be gracious for their fair sacrifices to these 
ladieSy and if they are wedded, to their husbands, and their next of kindred, 
lo, io, Paion ! May these things he ! 

Ko, Yea, let it be so, Mightiest ! And send us to come again in health, 
and bring a costlier offering, in company with husbands and children. 

Am. Kottalc, cut it up nicely, and remember to give the bird’s leg to the 
sacristan ; and place with pious words the honey mess into the serpent’s 
hole ; and sprinkle the sacrificial cakes ; the rest we will take home and 
feast upon at table. Don’t forget to carry them yourself, and give me part 
of the health-offering. 

The motive of the fifth mime introduces us to one of the least 
pleasant aspects of slave-life in llcllas. Unfortunate Gastron, 
the chattel of his mistress, was not only the instrument of her 
pleasures, hut also, when he roused her jealousy, the victim of 
her ruthless cruelty. The hark of Bitinna, however, turns out 
to be worse than her bite. She winds up very much upon the 
key-note of a Boer “Xante ” in a South African colony. Indeed, 
from her sudden yielding to Cydilla’s supplications, and from 
Cydilla’s own ratings at the stupid I’yrrhias, we may conclude 
that Bitinna only wanted to give Gastron a good frightening. 

THE JEALOUS WOMAN. 

Scene. — Courtyard of tlie house of a well-to-do widow called Bitinna. Dram- 
ath PerHome : Bitinna, her male slaves Gastron and Ptrruias, and 
the female slave Cydilla. 

B, Tell me, Gastron, you, sir ! are you grown so dainty that I cannot con- 
tent you, but you must needs be running after Menou’s Amphyuea? 

O, 1 after Amphytsea ! Did I ever see the woman you are talking of ? 

B. You’re always putting off with excuses. 

0. Bitinna, I am a slave ; so do what you like with me. But don’t go on 
sucking my blood night and day. 

B. What a tongue you’ve got in your head, you ! Cydilla, where is Pythias ? 
Call him up to me. 
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P. What’s the matter ? 

B. Take this man and bind him. Do you still stand gaping? Quick, 
with the rope from the well-bucket there ! {To Gastron.) If I do not have 
you half.flayed and exposed as an example to the whole quarter, by heavens, 
you may say 1 am no woman. If not, what then, you boor ? lam the cause 
of all this, Gastron ! I am ! who took you up and made you a man and not a 
chattel ! But if I was a fool then, you will not find Bitinna so besotted as 
you fancy any longer. ( 7b Pyrrhias!) Bring it ! Strip his tunic off, and 
bind him ! 

G. Don’t, don’t, Bitinna, by thy knees I pray thee. 

B. Strip him, I say. (7b Gastron.) You must be made to know that you 
are a slave, and that I paid down three mime for you. Ill-luck to the day 
when I brought you into this house! (7b Pyrrhias.) Pyrrhias, are you go- 
ing to cry ? I sec you doing everything but bind him. Tie his elbows tight 
behind, and bind it till it cuts. 

G. Bitinna, pardon me this one offence ; I am a man ; I have erred. But 
if you catch me again doing what displeases you, then brand me. 

B. Keep your winnings for Amphyta‘a, I’ll have none of them ! 

P. Pve bound him like a trivet for you. 

B. Sec that he does not wriggle himself loose. Take him to the whipping- 
place, to Hermon, and order the man to give him a thousand lashes on the 
back, a thousand on the belly. 

G. Will you murder me, Bitinna, without even inquiring into the matter, 
whether it is true or false ? 

B. But what you just said with your own tongue — “ Bitinna, pardon me 
this one offence?” 

G. Well, I wanted to cool down your choler. 

B. {To Pyrrhias.') Do you stand there like a stock and stare at me? 
Take him away whither 1 told you. Cydilla, punch the scoundrel on the 
snout. And you, Draco, go after where he leads. Slave-girl, give the wretch 
a rag to cover him. We can’t have him seen going naked through the public 
streets. A second time I tell you, Pyrrhias, and repeat my orders ; you 
shall make Hermon lay on a thousand here, a thousand there. Have you 
heard ? Because, if you disobey the least of my commands, it is you will 
have to pay both capital and interest. Go, get on your way, and don’t take 
him round by Miccale’s, but follow the straight road. But now I have re- 
membered something. ( 7b Cydilla.) Girl, call them back ! Call, run your 
best, before they’ve got too far ! 
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C, Pyrrhias, wretched fellow, atone-deaf, she is calling you ! By heavens, 
one would think you were not hauling off your fellow-slave, but some tomb- 
robber! Just as you’re hauling him away to torment, Pyrrhias, I swear, 
Cydilla, with these two eyes of hers, shall see you within five days wearing 
out the shackles which you offered up but yesterday, with your own ankles at 
Antidorus. 

B. Hallo, you I Gome back again with that fellow, bound tight just as 
you took him ! Now call Kosis the brander to come ; bid him come with his 
needles and ink. (To Oastron.) I’ll turn you party-colored by one operation. 

C. Nay, tati,* nay, but — so may Batyllis thrive, and you see her going to 
a husband’s home, and hold her children in your arms — this time let the 
youth go. I beg you overlook this one offence. 

B. Cydilla, do not vex me, or I shall run away from house and home. I, 
to let that sevenfold slave go loose! And who, prithee, meeting me on the 
streets, would not be justified in spitting at my face ? No, by the Queen of 
Heaven ! Since man though he be, he does not know himself, instantly shall 
he be made to know by bearing on his forehead the inscription I intend. 

V. But it is the twentieth day, and the feasts of Neptune are upon the 
fifth. 

B, For the present I’ll let you go. (To Ga^iroo.) Keep your thanks for 
her there whom I love no less than my Batyllis, since I brought her up with 
these hand.s of mine. But when we have poured libations to the dead, you 
shall keep feast at leisure, don’t fear I 

The sixth mime furnishes a vivid little picture of two women 
talking secrets and diverging into scandal. It raises one point 
of interest which calls for comment. Three cobblers, all named 
Cerdo, are mentioned. Cerdo, afterwards, in Rome, became the 
common terra for a shoemaker. But here Cerdo is a surname 
or something like it. We are clearly upon the track of tradi- 
tional designations applied to personages of comedy — like the 
fixed masks of the Italian Commedia delC Arte, The circum- 
stances of Greek and Roman slavery favored transitions from 
theatrical types to real life, A slave wlio had no other name 


* Tati seems to be a term of coaxing or endearment. 
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was called Cerdo if he cobbled, Davus or Gcta if he performed 
other functions in the household. In like manner, the names 
used by comic playwrights for their female characters adhered 
to persons following the same profession. The nurse, the pros- 
titute, the go-between, acquired certain designations which would 
have been inappropriate to the matron. It is, therefore, not 
difficult in the literature we are dealing with — llcrondas, Lucian, 
Alciphron, the Latin comic poets — to assign their proper quality 
and calling to the dramatis persotiWy by [)aying attention to the 
names they answer to. The case is parallel to that of Arlec- 
chino, Brighella, Truffaldino, Rosaura, Colombina, in Italian 
farce.* 


THE GOSSIPING FRIENDS. 

SciNi. — ^The Private Apartment of a Lady, who is seated with her maid- 
servant, when a friend arrives upon a visit. — DramatU Permmev: 
Koritto, Metro. 

K. Pray be seated, Metro. (^7 urns to servant.) Get up, and place a chair 
for the lady, 1 am obliged to order everything myself ; you, poor creature, 
would do nothing on your own account. By heaven, you’re more like a stone 
than a living slave, lumbering about the house. But when I mca.sure out 
your flour, you count the grains, and if the smallest atom dribbles from the 
sieve, you grumble and rumble the whole day until the very walls can’t bear 
you. Now yon dust the chair out and rub it bright, because you are obliged 
to, thief ! Sacrifice to her there, for if she had not been present, I’d have 
given you a taste of my hands. 

M. Dear Koritto, we have each the same yoke to bear. 1 go about the 
whole day snapping like a dog and barking at those unutterable girls. But 
the reason why I came — 

K. {To the slave-girl.) Out of our sight; away with you, you popinjay! 
All ears and tongue, the rest mere laziness. 

M. I pray you, tell the truth, dear Koritto, who was it who sewed your scar- 
let baubo ? 

K Where did you see it, Metro ? 


* See my Carlo Oozzi^ Introduction, part i. 
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M, Nossis, Eriniia^s daughter, bad it two days ago. 

K, Noasis, where did she get it V 

M. You’ll blab it abroad if I tell you. 

K. By these precious eyes of mine, dear Metro, no one shall hear from 
Koritto what you please to tell me. 

M. Well, Eubule, Bitas* daughter, gave it her, and said that nobody was 
to know. 

K. Oh, the women ! That woman sooner or later is sure to make an end 
of me. She prayed and begged until 1 yielded and gave it to her, before I 
had even used it once myself. What does she do then but snatcb it like a 
treasure-trove and go and make a present of it, and, what is worse, to quite 
improper people. A long farewell, say I, to such a friend; let her look out 
for some other gossip to replace me. But for Nossis to use it, when I would 
not give h(‘r — and if I say more than a woman should, pray shut your ears, 
Adrasteia — no, not if I had a thousand, w'ould I give her one that was rotten ! 

M. Nay, Koritto, don’t let your gall rise to the nostrils on the instant, 
when you hear something disagreeable. A proper woman ought to be able 
to bear everything. It’s my fault for chattering so ; 1 ought to have my 
tongue cut out. But now, condng to the chief point 1 mentioned, who was 
it who made it? As you love me, say. Why do you look at me and laugh 
so? Is it the first time you have seen Metro, or why are you so delicate? 
I conjure you, Koritto, tell mo no fibs, but say who sewed it. 

IT, Law, w'hy d’you conjure me? Cerdo sewed it. 

Jf, Well, but what Cerdo? There are two: one is a blue-eyed fellow, the 
neighbor of Mystaline, that girl of CvUethis, but he’s not fit to sew a bow to 
a fiddle ; the other, who lives near the mansions which belong to Heriuo- 
dorus, as you go out of the square, once upon a time was somebody, but nowr 
he’s grown old, Fynnethis, blessed be his soul, used to be his ciium. 

A'] It is neither of the men you mention, Metro ; but the fellow, whether 
he comes from Chios or Erythne, is bald and short — well, you would sw’cnr 
he was the very self of Praxinos, us like as one fig to another, except he 
talked, and then you’d know that he was Cerdo and not Praxinos. He works 
at his own house and sells on the sly, for every door quakes at the eight of 
the tolbgatherer now ; but the things he makes, they’re like Athene’s handi- 
work; you’d think them hers, not Cerdo’s, if you saw them. A cobbler more 
kindly disposed towards the female sex you could not find if you went a-hunt- 
ing for one. 

Jf. Why did you let the other slip then? 

11.--17 
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K. My dear Metro ! Wliat did I not do to get it I How I wheedled, kiss- 
ing him, stroking his bald head, pouring out sweet wine for him to drink, 
coaxing and fondling, doing everything but give him myself. 

M. Well, but if he*d asked even that, you ought to have given it. 

K. 1 ought, but it is not right to be unseasonable; for while we were 
together so, in came the slave of Bitas. The woman has made our mill mere 
dust and cinders, grinding it day and night, to save wearing out her own for 
fourpence. 

M. How did the cobbler find the way to you, dear Koritto ? Don’t conceal 
this from me. 

K. Artemis, the daughter of tanner Candas, sent him, f>ointing out my 
house. 

M. To be sure, Artemis is always finding something new and cute. 

The seventh mime describes a visit of some ladies to the 
shoemaker Cerdo’s shop. Unfortunately the text is too corru[>t 
to admit of translation. The eighth is even more damaged by 
time and injury; it is called “The Dream,” but nothing ser- 
viceable for literary purpose can he made out of its dilapidated 
fabric. There are, in addition, a few scattered fragments, one 
of which shows that Herondas held the same opinion as Mim- 
nennus about the proper climax to mortal life. 

“When you have reached your sixtieth year, 0 Gryllus, Gryllus, die and 
turn to dust, for the bend of life beyond that age is dark and comfortless, 
the light of man’s vitality has then been blunted.” 

It will be seen from these translations that Herondas, in his 
delineation of character, kept very close to nature, and that 
human nature in ancient Hellas did not materially differ from 
what we know of it at the present time. Tim wheedling old 
woman, with her message of seduction, the voluble and shame- 
less blackguard, the idle ragamuffin, the gossips sight-seeing, 
the ladies with their servants and their scandals, the jealous 
termagant, the fawning sacristan, the blustering dominie, tlie 
scolding mother, are all brought vividly before us. Like every 
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sort of good classical work, the method of presentation is broad 
and simple, the language pregnant. Few words are wasted on 
description or on argument. The outline is sharply drawn and 
deeply indented, so that a permanent impression remains upon 
the memory. For details regarding the daily life of Greek fam- 
ilies — the relations between slaves and masters, the religious 
customs and feelings of the people — these recently discovered 
Mimiambi are a mine of information. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

TEE IEYLLI8TS 

Theocritus ; his Life. — The Canon of his Poems. — The Meaning of the Word 
Idyl. — Bucolic Poetry in Greece, Rome, Modem Europe. — The Scenery 
of Theocritus. — Relation of Southern Nature to Greek Mythology and 
Greek Art. — Rustic Life and Superstitions. — Feeling for Pure Nature in 
Theocritus. — How Distinguished from the same Feeling in Modem Poets. 
— Galatea. — Pharmaeeutria. — Hylas. — G reek Chivalry. — The Dioscuri. 
— Thalysia. — Bion. — The Lament for Adonis. — Moschus. — Eiiropa. — 
Megara. — Lament for Bion. — The Debts of Modern Poets to the Idyl- 
lists. 

Of the lives of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus there is very lit- 
tle known, and that little has been often repeated. Theocritus 
was a Syracusan, the son of Praxagoras and Pliilinna. Some con- 
fusion as to his parentage arose from the fact that in the seventh 
idyl Theocritus introduced himself under the artificial name of 
Simichidas, which led early critics to suppose he had a father 
called Simichus. It is, however, quite clear that the concurrent 
testimony of Siiidas and of an epigram in the anthology, which 
distinctly asserts his descent from Praxagoras and Philinna, is to 
be accepted in preference to all conjectures founded on a nom de 
'plume, Theocritus flourished between 283 and 263 B.O., but the 
dates and circumstances of his birth and death are alike unknown. 
We may gather, inferentially or directly from lus poems, that he 
sought the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, and 
lived for some time among the men of letters at his court. In- 
deed, Tlieocritus was the most brilliant ornament of that some- 
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what artificial period of literature ; he above all the Alexandrian 
poets carried the old genius of Greece int^ new channels instead 
of imitating, annotating, and rehandling ancient masterpieces. 
The sixth and seventh idyls prove that Aratus, the astronomer, 
was a familiar friend of the Syracusan bard ; probably the fre- 
quent allusions to meteorology and the science of the stars which 
w’c trace in the poems of Theocritus may be referred to this inti- 
macy. From the idyls, again, we learn that the poet left Alex- 
andria wearied with court life, and, like Spenser, unwilling 

To lose good nights that might be better spent. 

To waste long days in pensive discontent, 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed on hope, and pine with fear and sorrow. 

lie seems, however, to have once more made trial of princely fa- 
vor at tlie Syracusan court of Iliero, and to have been as mucli 
offended with the want of appreciation and good taste as with the 
illiberality that lie found there. Among his friends were num- 
bered Nicias, the physician of Miletus, and his wife Theugenis, to 
whom he addressed the beautiful little poem called >;\aicar^, or 
The Distaff — a charming specimen of what the Greek muse could 
produce by way of vers de societe. The end of his life is buried 
in obscurity. We can easily believe that he spent it quietly among 
the hills and fields of Sicily, in close communion with the nature 
that he loved so well, llis ill success as a court poet does not as- 
tonish us; the panegyrics of Iliero and Ptolemy arc among his 
worst poems — mere pinchbeck when compared with the pure gold 
of the idyls proper. It was in scenes of natural beauty that he 
felt at home, and when he died he left a volume of immortal verse, 
each line of which proclaims of him — “ FA ego in Arcadia.’’ We 
cannot give him a more fitting epitaph than that of his own 
Daphnis : 
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f/3a poov* iK\v(fi Siva 

Tov Miotraig ^iXov dvSpa, rbv oh 'Shfipaiaiv dirtxOrj.'* 

If wc know little of Theocritus, less is known of Bion. Suidas 
says that he was born at Sraynia, and the elegy written on his 
death leads us to suppose that he lived in Sicily, and died of poi- 
son wilfully administered by enemies. Theocritus, though his 
senior in age and his predecessor in bucolic poetry, seems to have 
survived him. Bion’s elegist, from which the few facts which wc 
have related with regard to the poet of Smyrna’s life and untimely 
death are gathered, has generally been identified with Moschus. 
Ahrens, however, with characteristic German scepticism, places the 
'EmrcLtpiog Bitovog upon a list of Inccrioruin Hyllla. Nor can it 
be denied that the author of this poem leads us to believe that he 
was a native of Magna Grajcia, whereas Moschus is known to have 
been a Syracusan. The third and last of the Sicilian idyllists, he 
stands at a great distance from Theocritus in all essential qualities 
of pastoral composition. He has more of the grammarian or man 
of erudition about him ; and we can readily conceive him to have 
been, according to the account of Suidas, a friend of Aristarchus. 
Of the dates of his life nothing can be recorded with any cer- 
tainty. He seems to have lived about the end of the third cen- 
tury- B.C. 

During the short period in which bucolic poetry flourished un- 
der Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, Syracuse remained beneath the 
sceptre of Hicro. While the bloody strife was being waged be- 
tween Rome and Carthage for the empire of the Mediterranean, 
Syracuse, intermediate between the two great combatants, was 
able not only to maintain a splendid independence under the sway 
of her powerful tyrant, but also to afford the Romans signal aid 
upon the battle-fields of Sicily. In Sicily the sun of Greece still 

♦ Down the dark stream he went ; the eddies drowned 
The muses^ friend, the youth the nymphs held dear. 
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shone with some of its old radiance on the spots where, before 
Athens had assumed the intellectual supremacy of Hellas, poetry, 
philosophy, and all the arts of life had first displayed their splen* 
did spring-time. The island in which the April of the Greek 
spirit had disclosed its earliest flowers now bore the last but not 
least lovely wreath of autumn. The winter was soon coming. 
Rome and her Verres were already looking upon Trinacria as 
their prey; and the idyllic garland was destined to crown with 
exotic blossoms tlie brows of Virgil. 

About the authenticity of many of the idyls grave questions 
have been raised. It is hard to believe that all the thirty which 
bear the name of Theocritus were really written by him. The 
twenty-third and twenty -fifth, for instance, are not in his style; 
while the nineteenth reminds us more of the Anacreontic elegance 
of Bion or Moschus than of his peculiarly vigorous workmanship. 
The twcnty-nintli, again, though admitted as genuine by Ahrens, 
might well pass for the work of an earlier JSolic writer. But, with- 
out some shock to my feelings, I cannot entertain the spuriousness 
of the twenty-first idyl, which Ahrens places among the produc- 
tions of some doubtful author. The whole series after the eigh- 
teenth have been questioned. These, however, include the epical 
compositions of Theocritus, who might well have assumed a dif- 
ferent manner when treating of Hercules or the Dioscuri from 
that in which he sang the loves of Lycidas and Daphnis. That 
they arc inferior to his pastorals is not to be wondered at ; for he 
who blows his own flute with skill may not be, therefore, strong 
enough to sound the trumpet of Homer. Ahrens, as observed 
above, extends his criticism to the lament for Bion, w^hich, I con- 
fess, appears to me more full of fire and inventive genius than 
any other of the poems attributed to Moschus. 

Yet in these matters of minute evidence too much depends 
upon mere conjecture and comparison of styles for us to remove 
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old landmarks with certainty. Suppose all records of Raphael’s 
works had been lost, and a few fragments of the Cartoons, to- 
gether with the Transfiguration and the little picture of the Sleep- 
ing Knight alone remained of all his paintings, would not some 
Ahrens be inclined to attribute the Sleeping Kniglit to a weaker 
if not less graceful artist of the Umbrian scdiool ? Tlu; Allegro 
and Penseroso might, by a similar process of disjunctive criticism, 
be severed from the Paradise Lost, On the other hand, nothing 
can be more doubtful than assertions in favor of autlnuiticity. It 
is almost impossible for a foreigner to perceive minuttJ dilfcrences 
of style in the works of two contemporarv poets, and infinitely 
more difficult for a modern to exercise the same (‘xact discrimina- 
tion in deciding on the monuments of classic art. Schlegei, in 
his History of Dramatic Literature^ disserts that he discovers no 
internal difference between Massinger and Fletcher, '^"ct an Eng- 
lish student is struck by the most marked divergences of feeling, 
language, natural gifts, and acquired habits of thought in these 
two dramatists. Thus the difficulty of such criticism is twofold. 
If a Syracusan of 200 B.C. could discuss our lucubrations on the 
text of the bucolic poets, he w'ould probably in one (tase express 
astonishment at our having ascribed two dissimilar idyls to The- 
ocritus, and in another case explain away our scepticism by enu- 
merating the three or four successive manners of tlic poet. The- 
ocritus, Bion, and Moschus arc the eponyms of idyllic poetry. 
To each belongs a peculiar style. It is quite possible that some 
idyls of successful imitators whose names liave been lost may 
have been fathered upon the three most eminent founders of the 
school. 

The name of the idyl sufficiently explains its nature. It is a 
little picture. Rustic or town life, legends of the gods, and pas- 
sages of personal experience supply the idyllist with subjects. He 
does not treat them lyrically, following rather the rules of epic 
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a!i(l (Ininijitic composition. Crenerally there is a narnitor, and in 
s(> far tlie idyl is epi(i; its verse, too, is the hexameter. But oe- 
(aisionally the form of dramatic monologue, as in the Pharmaceu^ 
irUiy or that of dramatic dialogue, as in the Adoniazusa^^ takes the 
place of narrative. Bion’s lament for Adonis, again, is a kind of 
sacred hymn ; while the dirge on Biorrs death is elegiac. Two 
idyls of Theocritus are encomiastic; several celebrate the deeds 
of ancestral Doric, heroes — Ilerakles and the Dioscuri. One is an 
epistle. Many of Bion’s so -called idyls differ little, exce{)t in 
metre, from the Anacreontics, while one at least of the most high 
ly finished pii‘ces of Theocritus must he ranked with erotic poetry 
of tin* pur(‘Iy lyrical order. It will he seen from these instance.s 
that the idyllif' genus adtnittcil many species, and that the idyl- 
lists were far from heing simply pastoral poets. This form of 
composition was, in fact, the growth of a late age of Greek art, 
when the great provinces had been explored and occupied, and 
when the inventor of. a new style could legitimately adopt the 
tone and manner <d his various predecessors. Perhaps the plastic 
arts determined the direction of idyllic poetry, suggesting the 
name and supplying the poet with models of compact and {)ictu- 
res(|ue treatment. In reading the idyls it should never be forgot- 
ten that they are pict\ires, so studied and designed by their au- 
thors. Thi^y ought to affect us in the same way as tlu‘ bass-reliefs 
and vases of Greek art, in which dramatic action is presented at 
one moment of its evolution, and beautiful forms are grouped to- 
gether with such simplicity Jis to need but little story to enhance 
their value. If we approach the idyls from this point of view% 
and regard them as very highly finished works of decorative art, 
we shall probably b(‘ able to enjoy their loveliness without com- 
plaining that the shepherds and shepherdesses are too refined, or 
that the landscapes have not been drawui from nature. 

Without discussing the whole hac.kneyed question of bucolio 
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poetry, a word must be said about its origin, and about the essen- 
tial difference between Theocritus and modern pastorals. It is 
natural to suppose that country folk, from the remotest period of 
Greek history, refreshed themselves with dance and song, and that 
music formed a part of their religious ceremonials. The trials of 
strength which supply the motive of so many Theocritean idyls 
wei^ quite consistent with the manners t)f the Greeks, who brought 
all rival claims of superiority to the touchstone of such contests. 
Their antiquity in the matter of music may be gathered from the 
legends of Pan and Apollo, and of Apollo and Marsyas. Pha*bus, 
in the character of shepherd to Admetus, gave divine sanction to 
bucolic minstrelsy. In respect of bodily stnuigtli, the gymnastic 
rivalry of Olympia and other great Hellenic centres was so im- 
portant as to determine the chronology of (ireece, while even 
claims to pei’sonal beauty were deci<led by the same trial : the 
three goddesses submitted to the arbitration of ]*aris; and there 
were in many states apiartla of physical charms, not to mention 
the boys’ prize for kisses at Nisfean Megara. Buc*olic poetry may 
therefore be referred to the pastoral custom of shepherds singing 
together and against each other at festivals or on the green. 

It was the genius of Theocritus in all probability which deter- 
mined the Doric and Sicilian character of tlie idyls we possess. 
He, a Syracusan and a Dorian, perfected the ffenre, and was fol- 
lowed by his imitators. Nothing can be more simple and lifelike 
than the conversations of his rustics, or more nicely discriminated 
than the pedestrian style of their dialogue and tlie more polislied 
manner of their studied songs. The poet has, no doubt, invested 
these rural encounters with the imaginative beauty which belongs 
to art. lie has attributed to Corydon and Thyrsis much of his 
ow n imagination and delicate taste and exquisite sense of natural 
loveliness. Had he refrained from doing so, his idyls would not 
have challenged the attention and won the admiration of poster- 
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ity. As it is, we find enough of rustic grossness on his pages, and 
may cvtin complain that his cowherds and goatherds savor too 
strongly of their stables. Of his appreciation of scenery it is dif- 
ficult to speak in terras of exaggerated praise. As I purpose to 
dis(‘uss this subject more minutely further on, it may here bo 
enough to r(‘mark that he alone of pastoral poets drew straight 
from nature, and fully felt the charm which underlies the facts of 
rustic life. 

In comparison with Theocritus, Bion and Moschus are affected 
and insipid. Their pastorals smack of the study more than of 
the fields. Virgil not only lacks his vigor and enthusiasm for 
the open-air life of the country, but, with Roman bad taste, ho 
commits the capital crime of allegorizing. Virgil’s pernicious ex- 
ample infected Spenser, Milton, and a host of inferior imitators, 
flooding literature with dreary pastorals in which shepherds dis- 
cussed politics, religion, and court-gossij), so that at last bucolic 
poetry became a synonym for everything affected and insipid. 
Poetry flourishes in cities, where nistic song must always be an 
exotic plant. To analyze Poliziano, Sanazaro, (ruarini, Tasso, 
Spenser, Fletcher, Jonson, Barnfield, Browne, l^ope, etc., and to 
show what strains of natural elegance adorn their imitations of 
the ancients, would be a very interesting but lengthy task. As 
society became more artificial, especially at Florence, Paris, and 
Versailles, the taste for pseudo-pastorals increased. Court-ladies 
tucked up their petticoats and carried crooks with ribbons at 
their tops, while court-poets furnished aristocratic Corydons with 
smooth verses about pipes and pine-trees, and lambs and w'attled 
cotes. The whole was a dream and a delusion ; but this mirage 
of rusticity appropriated the name of pastoral, and reflected dis- 
credit even on the great and natural Theocritus. At length this 
genre of composition, in which neither invention nor observation 
nor truth nor excellence of any kind exce{)t inglorious modulation 
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of old tlicmcs was needed, died a natural death ; and the true 
bucolic genius found fresh channels. Orabbe revived an interest 
in village life ; Burns sang immortal lyrics at the plough ; Goethe 
achieved a masterpiece of idyllic delineation ; Wordsworth reas- 
serted the claims of natural simplicity ; Keats expressed the sen- 
suous charms of rustic loveliness; Tennyson and Barnes have 
written rural idyls in the dialects of Lincolnshire and Dorset- 
shire ; while other writers are pursuing similar lines of composi- 
tion, Theocritus, it is true, differs widely from these poets b<»th 
in his style and matter. But he deserves to rank among the 
most realistic artists of the nineteenth century on account of liis 
simplicity and perfect truth to nature. In reading him we must 
divest ourselves of any prejudices which we have acquired from 
the perusal of his tasteless imitators. We must take his Volume 
with us to tlic scenes in which he lived, and give him a fair trial 
on his own merits. 

It is on the sliores of the Mediterranean — at Sorrento, at 
Amalfi, or near Palermo, or among the valleys of Mentone — 
that we ought to study Tiieocritus, and learn the secret of his 
charm.* Few of us pass middle life without visiting one or oth- 
er of these sacred spots, which seem to be the garden of perpet- 
ual spring. Like the lines of the Sicilian idyllist, they inspire an 
inevitable and indescribable Trodor^ touching our sense of beauty 
with a subtle power, and soothing our spirits with the majesty of 
classical repose. Straight from the sea-beach rise mountains of 
distinguisli(*d form, not capped with snow or clothed with pines, 
but carv^ed of naked rock. We must accept their beauty as it is, 
nude, well defined, and unadorned, nor look in vain for the mys- 
tery or sublimity or pictiiresqueness of the Alps. Light and col- 
or are the glory of these mountains. Valleys divide th(‘ir flanks, 

* 1 may refer my readers to tin* chapter on the Cornice in my Sketches in 
Italy and Greece for a fuller treatment of this landscape. 
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seaming witli sliadow-bclts and bands of green the broad hillside, 
while lower down the (>lives spread a hoary grayiiess and soft 
robe of silver mist, the skirts of which are kissed by tideless 
w aves. The harmony between the beauty of the olive -boughs 
and the blue sea can be better felt tlian described. Guido, whose 
subtlety of sentiment w^as very rare, has expressed it in one or 
two of his earliest and b(*st j>i(itures by graduated tones of silver, 
tizure, and cool gray. The definite form and sunny brightness of 
the olive-tree suits our conception of the Greek character. It 
may well have been the favorite plant of the wis(‘ and calm Athe- 
ne. Oaks with their umbrageous foliage^, pino-tr(‘es dark and 
mournful upon Alpine slopes, branching liim^s, an<l e lms in which 
tlie wdiid sways shadowy masses of thick leaves, behmg, with their 
huge girth and gnarled boles and sombre r(H>fage, to the forests 
of the North, where nature is ratlier an awful mother than a kind 
foster-nurse and friend of man. In northerii landscapes the (‘ve 
travels through vistas of leafy boughs to still, secluded crofts and 
pastures, where sh»w’-moving oxen graze. The mystery of dreams 
and the repose of meditation haunt our massive bowiTs. But in 
the South, the lattice-work of olive boughs and foliage scarcely 
veils the laughing sea and bright blue sky, whih» the hues of the 
landscape find their climax in the dazzling radiance of the sun 
upon the waves, and the juire light the horizon. There is no 
eoncealmeiit and no melaindioly here. Nature seems to hi^ld a 
never-ending festival and dance, in which the waves and sunbeams 
and shadows join. Again, in Northern scenery, the rounded forms 
of full-foliaged trees suit the undulating ccuintry, with its gentle 
hills and hnM)ding clouds; but in the South the spiky h*aves and 
sliarp brandies of the olive carry out the defined outlines which 
are everywhere observable tlirough the broader beauties of moun- 
tain and valley and sea-shore. Serenity and intelligene<' charac- 
terize this Southern landscape, in which a race of splendid men 
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and women lived beneath the pure light of Phoebus, their ances* 
tral god. Palhis protected them, and golden Aphrodite favored 
them with beauty. Nations as great and noble have arisen among 
the oak and beech woods of the North ; strong-sinewed warriors, 
heroic women, counsellors with mighty brains, and poets on whose 
tongue tlie melody of music lingers like a charm. But the Greeks 
alone owned the gift of innate beauty and unerring taste. The 
human form, upon those bare and sunny hills, beneath those 
twinkling olive-boughs, beside that sea of everlasting laughter, 
reacihed its freedom ; and the spirit of human loveliness was there 
breathed fully into all the forms of art. Poetry, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, dancing, all became the language of that moderate 
and lucid harmony which we discover in the landscape of the 
Greeks. 

Olives are not, however, by any means the only trees which play 
a part in idyllic scenery. The tall stone-pine is even more im- 
portant ; for, underneath its shade the shepherds loved to sing, 
hearing the murmur in its spreading roof, and waiting for the 
cones with their sweet fruit to fall. Near Massa, by Sorrento, 
tliere are two gigantic pines so placed that, lying on the grass 
beneath them, one looks on Capri rising from the sea, liaise, 
and all the bay of Naples sweeping round to the base of Vesu- 
vius. Tangled growths of olives, oranges, and rose-trees fill the 
garden-ground along the shore, while far away in the distance 
pale Inarirae sleeps, with her exquisite Greek name, a virgin isl- 
and on the deep. In such a place we realize Theocritean melo- 
dies, and find a new and indestructible loveliness in the opening 
line of his first idyl : 

ahv Tt Tu if/i9vf)t(rfj,a Kai a aiVoXf, T7/va. 

Tliese pines are few and far between. Growing alone or in 
pairs, they stand like monuments upon the hills, their black forms 
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sculptured on the eloudliko olivc-fyroves, from wliich at intervals 
spring spires and coliiiiins of slender cypress-trees. 

Here and there in tliis bright garden of the age of gold white 
villages are seen, and solitary cottage roofs high up among the 
hills — dwellings, perhaps, of Amaryllis, whom the shepherds used 
to serenade. Huge fig-trees lean their weight of leaves and pur- 
l)le fruit upon the cottage walls, while cherry-trees and apricots 
snow the grass in spring with a white wealth of April blossoms. 
The stoiui walls and little wells in the cottage gardens are green 
with immemorial moss and ferns, and fragrant with gadding vio- 
lets that ripj)h*- down their sides and checker them with blue. On 
the wilder hills you find patches of ilex and arbutus glowing with 
crimson berries and white waxen bells, sweet myrtle rods and 
shafts of bay, frail tamarisk and tall tr(‘e-heaths that wave their 
frosted boughs above your head. Nearer the shore the lentisk 
grows, ji savory shrub, with cytisus and aromatic rosemary. Clem- 
atis and polished garlands of tough sarsaparilla wed the shrubs 
with clinging, climbing arms; and here and there in sheltered 
nooks the \ ine shoots forth luxuriant tendrils bowled with grapes 
stretching from branch to branch of mulberry or elm, flinging 
festoons on which young loves might sit and swdng, or weaving a 
lattice-work of leaves across the open shed. Nor must the sounds 
of this landscape be forgotUm — sounds of bleating fli)cks, and 
murmuring bees, and nightingales, and doves that moan, and run- 
ning streams, and shrill cicadas, and hoarse frogs, and whispering 
pines. There is not a single detail which a patient student may 
not verify from Theocritus. 

Then, too, it is a landscape in which sea and country are never 
sundered. This must not be forgotten of idyllic scemu'y ; for it 
was the warm seaboard of Sicily, beneath protecting heights of 
-dCtna, that gave birth to the bucolic muse. The intermingling 
of pastoral and sea life is exquisitely allegorized in the legend of 
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Galatea ; and on the cup whicli Theocritus describes in his first 
idyl the fisherman plays an equal part with the shepherd youths 
and the boy who watches by the vineyard wall. The higher we 
climb upon the mountain-side the more marvellous is the beauty 
of the sea, which seems to rise as we ascend and stretc^h into the 
sky. Sometimes a little flake of blue is framed by olive-bontj^hs, 
sometimes a turning in the road reveals the whole broad azure 
calm below. Or after toilinfif up a steep ascent wh‘ fall upon the 
undergrowth of juniper, and lo ! a double sea, this way and that, 
divided by the sharp spine of the jutting hill, jewelUid with vil- 
lages along its shore, and smiling with fair islands and silver sails. 
Upon the beach the waves come tumbling in, swaying the coral- 
lines and green and purple sea-weeds in the pools. C<*aseless 
beating of the spray has worn the rocks into jagged honeycombs, 
on which lazy fishermen sit perched, dangling their rods like fig- 
ures in Pompeian frescos. 

In landscapes such as these wo are rejidily able to understand 
the legends of rustic gods; the metamorphoses of Syrinx, Nar- 
cissus, P>ho, Uyacinthus, and Adonis; the tales of slumbering 
Pan and horned satyrs and peeping fauns with which the idyl- 
lists have adorned their simple shepherd songs. Here, too, the 
Orea<l dwellers of the hills and dryads and sylvans and water- 
nymphs seem possible. Tliey lose their unreality and mythic 
haziness; for men themselves are more a part of Nature here than 
in the North, more fit for companionshi}) with deities of stream 
and hill. Their labors are lighter and th(*ir food more plentiful 
Summer leaves them not, and the soil yields fair and graceful 
crops. There is surely some difference between hoeing turnips 
and trimming olive-boughs, between tending turkeys on a Norfolk 
common and leading goats to browse on cytisus beside the shore, 
between the fat pasturage and bleak winters of our midland coun- 
ties and the spare herbage of tin; South dried by perpetual sun- 
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light. It cannot be denied that men assimilate something from 
their daily labor, and that the poetry of rustic life is more evident 
upon Mediterranean shores than in England. 

Nor must the im*n and women of classical landscape be forgot- 
ten, Wlien we read tlie idyls of Theocritus, and wish to see be- 
fore us Thestylis and Daphnis and Ly<*idas, we have but to re- 
call the perfect forms of (Ireek sculpture. We may, for instance, 
summon to our mind the Endyinion of the Capitol, nodding in 
eternal sluml)er, with his sheep-dog slumbering by : or Artemis 
stepping from her car ; her dragons coil themselves betw^een the 
shafts and fold their plumeless wings: or else Ilippolytus and 
Meleager bootcid for the boar-ciiase : or llacehns finding Ariadne 
by the sea-shon*.; nuenads and satyrs are arnjsted in their dance; 
fiower-garlands fall upon the path; or a g«)at'b*gged satyr teaches 
a yvumg faun to {)lay ; llie pipe, and fiute are tluTe, and from the 
l»oy’s head fall long curls upon his neck. Or Europa droj>s anem- 
one and crocus from her hand, trembling upon the bull as he 
swims onward througli the sea: or tritons blo\v wreathed shells, 
and dolphins splash the water: or the eagh^’s claws clasp Gany- 
mede, and bear him up to Zeus : or Adonis lies wounded, and wild 
Aphrodite spreads hungry arms, and wails with rent robes tossed 
above her head. From the cabinet of gems wc draw* a Love, blind, 
Ixuind, and stung by bi‘es ; or a girl holding an apple in lier hand ; 
or a young man tying on his sandal. Then tliere is the Ihaxite- 
lean genius of the Vatican who might be llylas, or Uranian Eros, 
or Hyrnenajus, or curled Jlyacinthus — the faun who lies at Mu- 
nich overcome w ith wine, his throat bare, and his deep chest heav- 
ing w’ith the breath of sleep — Hercules strangling the tw in snakes 
in his cradle, or ponderous with knotty sinews and liuge girth of 
neck — Demeter, holding fruits of all sorts in one hand and corn- 
stalks in the other, swcjeping her full raiment on the granary floor. 
Or else wc bring again the pugilist from Caracalhi’s bath — bruised 

II.— 18 
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faces and ears livid with unheeded blows — their strained arms 
bound with thongs, and clamps of iron on their fists. Processions 
move in endless line, of godlike youths on prancing steeds, of 
women bearing baskets full of cakes and flowers, of oxen lowing 
to the sacrifice. The Trojan heroes fall with smiles upon their 
lips; the athlete draws the strigil down his arm; the sons of 
Niobe lie stricken, beautiful in death. Cups, too, and vases help 
us, chased with figures of all kinds — dance, festival, love-making, 
rustic sacrifice, the legendary talcs of hate and woe, the daily idyls 
of domestic life. 

Such arc some of the works of Greek art which we may use in 
our attempt to realize Theocritus. Nor need we neglect the mon- 
uments of modern painting — Giorgione’s pastoral pictures of pip- 
ing men and maidens crowned with jasmine - flowers, Raphael’s 
Triumph of Galatea, and Tintoretto’s Marriage of Ariadne, or the 
Arcadians of Poussin reading the tale of death upon the grave- 
stone, and its epitaph — Et ego.” 

To reconstruct the mode of life of the Theocritcan dramatis 
personce is not a matter of much diflSculty. Pastoral habits are 
singularly unchangeable, and nothing strikes us more than the re- 
currence of familiar rustic proverbs, superstitions, and ways of 
thinking which we find in the idyllic poets. The mixture of sim- 
plicity and shrewdness, of prosaic interest in worldly affairs and 
of an unconscious admiration for the poetry of nature, which 
George Sand has recently assigned with delicate analysis to the 
bucolic character in her Idyls of Nohant, meets us in every line 
of the Sicilian pastorals. On the Mediterranean shores, too, the 
same occupations have been carried on for centuries with little 
interruption. The same fields arc being ploughed, the same vine- 
yards tilled, the same olive-gardens planted, as those in whicli 
Theocritus played as a child. The rocks on which he saw old 
Olpis watching for the tunnies, with fishing-reed and rush basket, 
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are still haunted throupjh sunny hours by patient fishermen. Per- 
haps they cut their reeds and rushes in the same river-beds ; cer- 
tainly they use the same sort of icaXa/ioc. The goats have not 
forgotten to crop cytisus and myrtle, nor have the goatherds 
changed their shaggy trousers and long crooks. You may still 
pick out a shepherd lad among a hundred by his skin and cloak. 
It is even said that the country ditties of the Neapolitans arc 
Greek ; and how ancient is the origin of local superstitions who 
shall say ? The country folk still prefer, like Cornatas in the fifth 
idyl, garden-grown roses to tlic wild eglantine and anemones of 
the hedgerow, scorning what has not required some cost or trou- 
ble for its cultivation. Gretchen’s test of love by blowing on 
thistle-down docs not differ much from that of the shepherd in 
the third idyl. Live blood in the eye is still a sign of mysterious 
importance (Idyl iii. 36). To spit is still a remedy against the 
evil eye (vii. 39). Eunica, the town girl, still turns up her nose 
at the awkward cowherd ; city and country are not yet wholly 
harmonized by improved means of locomotion. Then the people 
of the South are perfectly unchanged — the fisher boys of Castel- 
lainare ; the tall, straiglit girls of Capri singing as they walk with 
jiitchers on their heads and distaffs in tlieir hands ; the wild Apu- 
lian slicpherds; tlie men and maidens laughing in the olive-fields 
or vineyards ; the black-browed beauties of the Coniice trooping 
to church on Sundays with gold earrings, and with pink tulip- 
buds in their dark hair. One thing, however, is greatly altered. 
Go where we will, we find no statues of Priapiis and the Nymphs. 
No lambs are sacrificed to Pan. No honey or milk is poured 
upon the altars of the rustic muse. The temples are in ruins. 
Aloes and cactuses have invaded the colonnsides of Girgenti, and 
through the halls of Pajstum winds whistle and sunbeams stream 
unheeded. But though the gods are gone, men remain unaltered. 
A little less careless, a little more superstitious they may be ; but 
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their joys and sorrows, their vices and virtues, their loves and 
hates, are still the same. 

Such reflections are trite and commonplace. Yet who can re- 
sist the force of their truth and pathos ? 

ovx ‘"VjpmTa fiovotc tr(x\ 

Ntjcirt, tpTivi rovro OeUv rroKa rkicrov tyevro' 
ovx nfiiv TO. KoXa Trparoig KoXd (ftaiverat 
01 Bvaroi mXofieoOa^ to avpiov ovk koopiopeg * — 

said Theocritus, looking back into the far past, and remembering 
that the gifts of love and beauty have belonged to men and gods 
from everlasting. With what redoubled force may we, after the 
lapse of twenty centuries, echo these words, when we tread the 
ground he knew and read the songs he sang! Ills hills stir our 
vague and yearning admiration, his sea laughs its old laugh of 
waywardness and glee, his flowers bloom yearly, and fade in the 
spring, his pine and olive branches (»vcrshadow us; we listen to 
the bleating of his goats, and taste the sweetness of the springs 
from which he drank ; the milk and honey are as fresh uj)()n our 
lips, the w ine in winter by the wood fire, wlien the winds are loud, 
is just as fragrant ; youth is still youth, nor have the dark-eyed 
maidens lost their charm. Truly ovx afttv ra KaXd Trparotg KaXa 
(paiytTat fjpieg. In this consists the power of Theocritean poetry. 
It strikes a note which echoes through our hearts by reason of its 
genuine simplicity and pathos. The thoughts which natural beau- 
ty stirs in our minds find their embodiment in his sweet, strong 
verse ; and though since his time the world has grown old, though 
the gods of Greece have rent their veils and fled with shrieks from 
their sanctuaries, though in spite of ourselves we turn our faces 

* Not for US alone, as we once thought, friend Nicias, did Love’s parent, 
whosoever among gods that was, beget Lord Eros. Not for us did fair things 
first reveal their fairness ; wc who are mortal men, and have no vision of the 


morrow. 
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skyward from tho earth, thougli emaciated saints and martyrs 
have supplanted Adonis and the Graces, thouf^li the cold, damp 
shades of Calvinism have chilled our marrow and our blood, yet 
there remain deep down within our souls some primal sympathies 
with nature, some instincts of the faun or satyr or sylvan, which 
education has not (piitc eradicated. The hand which hath long 
time held a violet doth not soon forego her perfume, nor the cup 
from which sweet wine had flowed his fragrance.” 

I have dwelt long upon the peculiar properties of classical land- 
scape as described by the Greek idyllists, and as they still exist 
h)r travellers upon the more sheltered shores of the Mediterranean, 
because it is nt‘cessary to understand them before we can appre- 
ciate the truth of Theocritus. Of late y(‘ars much has been writ- 
ten about tht! difference between classical and modern ways of re- 
garding landscape. Mr. Ruskin has tried to persuade us that the 
ancients only cared for the more cultivated parts of nature, for 
gardens or orchards, from which food or prolit or luxurious pleas- 
ure might be derived. And in this view there is no doubt some 
truth. The Greeks and Romans* paid far less attention to inani- 
matt‘, nature than we do, and were beyond all question repelled by 
the savage grandeur of marine and mountain scenery, [)referring 
landscapes of smiling and cultivated beauty to rugged sublimity 
or the picturesqueness of decay. In this they resembled all South- 
ern nations. An Italian of the present day avoids ruinous places 
and solitudes however splendid. Among the mountains he com- 
plains of the bratto paese in which lie has to live, and is always 
longing for town gaycties and the amenities of civilized socie- 
ty.* The ancients, again, despised all interests that pretended to 

♦ One bright morning in the first week of June I went out into the fields at 
Borca below Macugnaga, which were then full of brilliaiif and swet^t flowers. 
There 1 met an old woman, with whom I talked about her life m what seemed 
to me a terrestrial Paradise. She threw her arms and eyes to heaven, and 
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rival the paramount interest of civic or military life. Seneca’s fig- 
urative expression cirtum Jlosculos occ'aj>atur miglit be translated 
literally as applied to a trifler to denote the scorn which thinkers, 
statesmen, patriots, and generals of Greece and Rome felt for mere 
rural prettiness ; while Quintilian’s verdict on Theocritus (whom, 
however, he allows to be admirahilis in suo genere)^ musa ilia 
rustica et pastoralis non forum modo verum ipsam etiam urbem 
reformidat, characterizes the insensibility of urban intellects to a 
branch of art which we consider of high importance. But it is 
very easy to overstrain this view, and Mr. Ruskin, perhaps, has 
laid an undue stress on Homer in his criticism of the classics, 
whereas it is among the later Greek and Roman poets that the 
analogy of modern literature would lead us to expect indications 
of a genuine taste for unadorned nature. These signs the idyllic 
poets amply supply ; but in seeking for them we must be pre- 
pared to recognize a very different mode of expression from that 
which we are used to in the florid poets of the modern age. 
Conciseness, simplicity, and an almost prosaic accuracy are the 
never-failing attributes of classical descriptive art. Moreover, hu- 
manity was always more present to their minds than to ours. 
Nothing evoked sympathy from a Greek unless it appeared before 
him in a human shape, or in connection with some human sen- 
timent. The ancient poets do not describe inanimate nature as 
such, or attribute a vague spirituality to fields and clouds. That 
feeling for the beauty of the world which is embodied in such 
poems as Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind gave birth in their im- 
agination to definite legends, involving some dramatic interest and 
conflict of passions. We who are apt to look for rhapsodies and 
brilliant outpourings of eloquent fancy can scarcely bring our- 
selves to recollect what a delicate sense of nature and what pro- 
looking round her, cried, ** Clie paese /” — “ Ah, what an ugly country to 

live in !” Compare Browning’s Up at a FiV/a, Down in the City. 
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found emotions are implied in tlie conceptions of Pan and Hya- 
cintlius and Galatea. The misuse which has been made of my- 
thology by modern writers lias effaced half its vigor and charm. It 
is only by returning to the nature which inspired these myths 
that we can reconstruct their exquisite vitality. Different ages 
and nations express themselves by different forms of art. Music 
appears to be dominant in the present period; sculpture ruled 
among the Greeks, and struck the key-note for all other arts. 
Even those sentiments which in our mind arc most vague, the ad- 
miration f>f sunset skies, or flowers’ or copsewoods in spring, were 
expressed by th(‘m in the language of definite human form. They 
sought to externalize and realize as far as possible, not to commu- 
nicate the inmost fe(‘lings and spiritual suggestions arising out of 
natural objects. Never advancing beyond corporeal conditions, 
they confined themselves to form, and sacrificed the charm of 
mystery, which is incompatible with very definite conception. It 
was on this a<*count that sculpture, the most exactly imitative of 
the arts, became literally architectonic among the Greeks. And 
for a precisely similar reiusim music, which is the most abstract 
and subjective*, of the arts, the most evanescent in its material, and 
tilt* vaguest, assumes the chief rank among modern arts. Sculp- 
ture is the poetry of tin? body, music the language of the soul. 

Having once admitted their peculiar mode t)f feeling Nature, no 
one can deny that landscape occupies an important place in Greek 
literature. Every line of Theocritus is vital with a strong passion 
for natural beauty, incarnated in myths. Put even in descriptive 
poetry he is not deficient. Ilis list of trees and flowers is long, 
and the (‘pithets with which they are characterized are very ex- 
quisite — not, indeed, brilliant with the inbreathed fancy of the 
North, but so perfectly appropriate as to define the special beauty 
of the flower or tree selected. In the same wav, a whole* scene is 
conveyed in a few words by more conciseness of delineation, or by 
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iLe artful introduction of some incident suggesting human emo- 
tion. Take for example this picture of the stillness of the night : 


Or this : 


(Tty^ fi(v irovroc, my&vTi tV a^rai * 
a kiid. ov triy^ ffTtpputv evrotrOev avia, 
dXA’ tTTt rrivtp -jratra KaraiOofiai, oc fit rdXaivav 
dvri yvvaiKu^ tOtjKE icaKdv Kai dvdpOevov iiptv.* 

Iilpl ii. 38-41. 


Or this of 


d\Xd TV piv xaipoiaa iror uKsavov rpkvh •jrwXovg 
TToTvi , lyui oiffoj Tov ipov rrovov, ^(TTrep viriarav. 

X^ipff ^eXavata Xiirapoxpot * dXXoi 

daripeCi iVicijXoio xar dvrvya Nvicrof oTra^oi.f 

/f/y ii. 163 segg. 


a falling star : 

KarriptTn S‘ pkXav Vfdujp 
dBpoo^y wc nvpfTOi; dir’ ovpavCt tipntav derrifp 
dBpooc kv TTovTip, vavrai^ H rig tlmv iraipoic * 

KOvipoTfp', uf xalSei,', iroi£i(r0‘ oirXa * TrXtvariKoi' ovpOQ.X 

Idyl xiii. 49-52, 


Dr the sea-weeds on a rocky shore (vii. 58), or the summer bee 


♦ Now rests the deep, now rest the wandering winds, 
But in Tiiy heart the anguisli will not rest, 

While for his love I pine who stole rnj sweetness, 
And made me less than virgin among maids. 

t Adieu, dread queen, thou to the ocean tuni 
Thy harnessed steeds; but I abide and suffer: 
Adieu, resplendent moon, and all you stars 
That follow on the wheels of night, adieu ! 

X Into the black wave 

Fell headlong as a fiery star from heaven 
Falls headlong to the deep, and sailors cry 
One to another, Lighten sail ; behold, 

Tlie breeze behind us freshens ! 
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(iii. 15), or the country party at harvest time (vii, 129 to the 
end). In all of these a peculiar simplicity will be noticed, a self- 
restraint and scrupulosity of definite delineation. To Theocritus 
the shadowy and iridescent fancies of modern poetry would have 
been unintelligible. The creations of a Keats or Shelley would . 
have appeared to be monstrous births, like tlie Centaurs of Ixion, 
begotten by lawless imaginations upon cloud and mist. When 
the Greek poet w^ished to express the charm (»f summer waves luj 
spoke of Galatea, more fickle and light than thistle-down, a maid- 
en careh'ss of her lover and as crind fis the sea. The same waves 
sugg('sted to Shakespeare these lines, from Mldsujmner-NighVs 
Dream : 

Thou remembercst 
Since once I sat upon a promonn>ry, 

Ami h('ai(l a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
UtU'ring such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That tlio rude sea j^rew civil at her sonj; ; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music ; 

and to Weber the ethereal ** mermaid’s song” in Oberon. No one 
aetjuainted with Shakespeare and Weber can deny that both have 
expressed with marvellous subtlety the magic of the sea in its en- 
chanting calm, wherciis the (*reek poet works only by indirect 
suggestion, and presents us with a human j>ortrait more than a 
phantom of the glamour of the deep. What we have lost in defi- 
nite projection we have gained in truth, variety, and freedom. 
Th(^ language of our art ap[)eals immediately to the emotions, dis- 
closing the spiritual reality of things, and caring less for their 
form than for the feelings they excite in us. Greek art remains 
upon the surface*, and translates into marble the humanized as- 
pects of the external world. The one is forever seeking to set 
free, the other to imprison, thought. The Greek tells with ex- 
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quisite precision what he has observed, investing it perhaps with 
his own emotion, lie says, for instance : 

ai9e yEvoifiav 

a pofifiEvaa Kai tg reop avrpov iKoifiav^ 

Tov Kiofthv ^la^i/g Kai rdv TrripiVj f tv rriKdady.* 

The modern poet, to use Shelley’s words, 

Will watch from dawn to •'loom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy bloom ; 

Nor heed nor sec what shapes they be, 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality, 

endeavoring to look through and beyond the objects of the outer 
world, to use them as the starting-points for his creative fancy, 
and to embroider their materials with the dazzling foriture of his 
invention. Metamorphosis existed for the Greek poet as a simple 
fact. If the blood of Adonis turned to anemones, yet the actual 
drops of blood and the flowers remained distinct in the poet’s 
mind; and even though he may have been sceptical about tlic 
miracle, he restrained his fancy to the reproduction of the one old 
fable. The modem poet believes in no metamorphosis but that 
which is produced by the alchemy of his own brain, lie loves to 
confound the most dissimilar existences, and to form startling 
combinations of thoughts which have never before been brought 
into connection with each other. Uncontrolled by tradition or 
canons of propriety, he roams through the world, touching its va* 

♦ Would I were 

The murmuring bee, that through the ivy screen 
And through the fern that hides thee, I might come 
Into thy cavern ! 
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rious objects with the wand of his imagination. To the west 
wind he cries ; 

Thou on whose stream, *mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
lioose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves arc shed. 

Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 

Angela of rain and lightning ; there arc spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
Of some fierce Micnad, e’en from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith's height, 

The locks of the approaching storm . . . 

Imagine how astonished even ^schylus would have been at 
these viohmt transitions and audacious transformations. The 
Greeks had few conceits:* they did not call the waves nodding 
hearse-plumes” like Calderon, or the birds ‘‘ wing(*d lyres” like 
Marini, or daisies “pearled Arcturi of the earth” like Shelli'y, or 
laburnums “dropping wells of fire” like Tennyson. If they ven- 
tured on such licenses in their more impassioned lyrics, they 
maintiiined the metaphor with strict projiriety. One good in- 
stance of the difference in this respe<*.t between the two ages is 
afforded by Ben Jonson,who translates Sappho’s 

ifi(p6(p(opoc ayyfXoc drfSutPf 

by “the dear ghid angel of the spring, the nightingale.” Be- 
tween ciyytXoc and there is the distance of nearly twenty 

centuries; for though’ Ben Jonson may have meant merely to 

* Perhaps this is over stated. In the later Greek literature of the Sophists 
we find many very exquisite comrtti. Plulostratiis, for example, from whom 
Jonson translated “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” calls the feet of the 
beloved one tpijpftff/ttVa 0tXi//4ara, or “ kisses pressed up>on the ground.” 
Even Empedocles (sec vol. i. p. *220) and Pindar (see vol. i. p. 360) are not 
free from the vice of artificial nieta]>hor. (Compare, loo, the labored meta- 
phors and compound epithets (pioted from Ch-ecremon above, chap, xvi., and 
the specimens quoted below from Meleager, chap. xxi. 
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Anglicize the Greek word, he could not but have been glad of the 
more modern meaning. 

So much of this essay has already been devoted to the consid- 
eration of Theocritean poetry in general that I cannot here afford 
to enter into the details of his several idyls. A few, however, 
may be noticed of peculiar beauty and significance. None are 
more true to local scenery than those which relate to the story of 
Galatea. In this brief tale, the life of the mountains and the 
rivers and the sea is symbolized — the uncouth and gigantic hills, 
rude in their rusticity ; the clear and lovable stream ; the merry 
sea, inconstant and treacherous, with shifting waves. The moun- 
tain stands forever unremoved; love as he wdll, he can but gaze 
upon the dancing sea, and woo it with gifts of hanging trees, and 
cool shadowy caverns, and still sleeping-places in sheltered bays. 
But the stream leaps down from crag to cn»g, and gathers strength 
and falls into the arms of the expectant nymph — a fresh lover, 
fair and free, and full of smiles. Supposing this marriage of the 
sea and river to have been the earliest idea of the inythus, in 
course of time the persons of Acis and (ialatea, and the rejected 
lover Polyphemus, became more and more humanized, until the 
old symbolism was lost in a pastoral romance. l\)lyphcmus 
loves, but never wins : he may offer hivs tall bay -trees and slender 
cypresses and black ivy and sweet-fruited vines and cold water 
flowing straight — a drink divine — from the wliite snows of wooded 
^tna; he may sit whole days above the sea, and gaze upon its 
smiling waves, and tell the nymph of all Ids flocks and herds, or 
lure her with promises of flowers and fawns and bear’s whelps to 
leave the sea to beat upon its shore and come and live witli him 
and feed his sheep. It is of no use. Galatea heeds him not, and 
Polyphemus has to shepherd his love as best lie can. Poetry 
in this idyl is blended with the simplest country humor. Tlie 
pathos of Polyphemus is really touching, and his allusions to the 
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sweetness of a shepherd’s life among the hills abound in uncon- 
scious poetry, side by side with which are placed the most ludi- 
crous expressions of uncouth disappointment, together with shrewd 
observations on the value of property and other prosaic details. 
If I mistake not, tliia is true of the rustic character, in which, 
though stirred by sorrow into sympathy with nature, habitual 
ciwition and shrewdness survive. The meditations of the shep 
herd in the third idyl exhibit the same mixture of sentiments. 

As a specimen of tlie idyls which illustrate town life I stdect 
the second, the humor of its rival, the fifteenth, being of that per- 
fect sort whicii must be rofid and laughed over, but which cannot 
well be analyzed. The subject of the Pharmaceutria is an incan- 
tation performed in the stillness of the night by a proud Syra- 
cusan lady who has been deserted by her lover. In delineating 
the fierceness of her passion and the indomitable resolution of her 
will Theocritus has produced a truly tragic picture. Simjctha, 
maddened by veliement despair, resorts to magic arts. Love, sho 
says, has sucked her life-blood like a leech, and parched her with 
the fever of desire. She cannot live w ithout the lover for whose 
possession she has sacrificed her happiness and honor. If she 
cannot charm him back again, she will kill him. There are 
poisons ready to w^ork her will in the last resort. Meanwhile we 
see her standing at the magic wheel, turning it round before the 
fire, and charifing it to draw false Dclphis to her home. A hearth 
with coals upon it is at hand, on which her maid keeps sprinkling 
tlie meal that typifies the bones of Delphis, the w^ax by which his 
heart is to be consumed, and the laurel-bough that stands for his 
body. At the lea.st sign of hiziness Simtetha scolds her with hard 
and haughty words. She stands like a Medea, seeking no sym- 
pathy, sparing no reproaches, tiger-like in her ferocity of thwarted 
passion. When the magic rites have been performed, and Thes- 
tylis has gone to smear an ointment on the doors of Delphis, 
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Simactha leaves the wheel and addresses her soliloquy to the Moon, 
who has just risen, and who is journeying in calm and silver glory 
through the night. There is something sublime in the contrast 
between the moonlight on the sea of Syracuse and the fierce 
agony of the deserted lioness. To the Moon she confides the 
story of her love: “Take notice of my love, whence it arose, 
dread Queen.” It is a vivid and tragic tale of Southern passion : 
sudden and consuming, recklessly gratified, and followed by de- 
sertion on the one side and by vengeance on the other.* Sima^tha 
has no doubt many living parallels among Sicilian women. The 
classical reader will find in her narration a description of the 
working of love hardly to be surpassed by Sappho’s Ode or 
Plato’s Pheedrus. The wildness of the scene, the magic rites, the 
august presence of the Moon, and the murderous determination of 
Simaetha heighten the dramatic effect, and render the talc exces- 
sively interesting. 

As a picture of classical sorcery this idyl is very curious. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than to imagine that witchcraft 
is a Northern invention of the Middle Ages, or that the Brocken is 
its headquarters. With the exception of a few inconsiderable 
circumstances, all the terrible or loathsome rites of magic were 
known to the ancients, and merely copied by the moderns. Circe 
in Homer, Simaetha in Theocritus, Canidia in Horace, the Libyan 
sorceress of Virgil, the Saga of Tibullus, Medea in Ovid, Erichtho 
in Lucan, and Mcgaera in Claudian (to mention no more), make 
up a list of formidable witches to whom none of the hideous de- 
tails of the black art were unknown. They sought for poisonous 
herbs at night ; lived in ruinous places ; ransacked charnel-houses 

* How wonderfully beautiful is her description of Delphis and his comrade 
Eudamuippus : “ Their cheeks and chin were yellower than heliehrysus ; their 
breasts more radiant far than thou, O Moon, as having lately left the fair toil 
of the wrestling-ground.’’ 
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for dead bodies ; killed little children to obtain their fat for un- 
(Tuents ; compelled the spirits of the dead to rise, and, after enter- 
ing a fresh corpse, to reveal the mysteries of fate ; devoured snakes ; 
drank blood ; raised storms at sea ; diverted the moon from her 
course; muttered spells of fearful import; and loved above all 
things to “ raise jars, jealousies, strifes, like a thick scurf o’er life.” 
Even in the minutest details of sorcery they anticipated the witch- 
es of the Middle Ages, llypsipyle in Ovid mentions a waxen por- 
trait stuck full of needles, and so fashioned as to waste the life of 
its original. Tlic witcli in the Golden jiss of Apuleius anoints 
lierself, and flies about like a bird at night. Nor were were-wolves, 
those most ghastly creations of diseased imagination, unfamiliar 
to tlic Greeks and Uonians, as may be proved from Herodotus, 
Virgil, Ovid, Petronius, and Apuleius. Those who care to pursue 
this subject will find a vast amount of learning collected on the 
j)oint by Ben Jonson in his annotations to T/te Masque of Queens, 
One fact, however, must be always borne in mind : the ancients 
regarded witchcraft either as a hideous or a solemn exercise of su- 
pernatural power, not recognizing any Satanic agency or compact 
with Hell. Hecate trlviis ululata per urbes, the ‘‘ Queen of the 
Night and of the Tombs,” assisted sorcerers; but this meant 
merely that they trafficked in the dark with the foul mysteries of 
dt‘ath and corruption. The classical wdtehes were cither grave 
and awful women, like the Libyan priestess in the jEneid^ or else 
loathsome pariahs, terrible for their malignity, like Lucan’s Erich- 
tho. Mediaivalism added a deeper horror to this supeu’stitious 
and ghoulish conception by the thoughts of spiritual responsibil- 
ity and of league with God’s enemies. Damnation was the price 
of magic power ; witchcraft being not merely abominable in the 
eyes of men, but also unpardonable at the bar of divine justice. 

Several poems of Theocritus are written on the theme of Doric 
chivalry, and illustrate the heroic age of Greece. They may be 
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compared to the Idyls of the King^ for their excellence consists 
in the consummate art with which episodes from the legendary 
cycles of a bygone age are wrought into polished pictures by a 
cultivated poet. The thirteenth idyl is especially remarkable for 
the exquisite finish of its style and also for the light it throws 
on the mutual relations of knight and squire in early Greek war- 
fare. Theocritus chooses for the subject of this poem an episode 
in the life of Herakles, the Dorian hero, when he and other fore- 
most men of Hellas, fittoc awroc followed Jason in the Argo 

to the Colchian shores, and he UK>k young Ilylas with him ; “ for 
even,” says Theocritus, the brazen-hearted son of Amphitryon, 
who withstood the fierceness of tlie lion, loved a youth, the chann- 
ing Hylas, and taught him like a father everything by which he 
might become a good and famous man ; nor would he leave the 
youth at dawn or noon or evening, but sought continually to 
fashion him after his own heart, and to make him a right yoke- 
fellow with him in mighty deeds.” How he lost Hylas on the 
Cianian shore, and in the wildness of his sorrow let Argo sfiil 
without him, and endured the reproach of desertion, is well kn<>w'n. 
Theocritus has wrought the story with more than his accustomed 
elegance. But I wish to confine attention to the ideal of knight- 
hood and knightly education presented in the passage quoted. 
Herakles was not merely the lover, but the guardian also and tutor, 
of Hylas. He regarded him not only as an object of tenderiu'ss, 
but also as a futuie friend and helper in the business of life. His 
constant aim was to form of him a brave and manly warrior, a 
Herculean hero. And in this respect Herakles was the eponym 
and patron of an order which existed throughout Doric Il(dlas. 
This order, protected by religious tradition and public favor, reg- 
ulated by strict nilcs, and kept within the limits of honor, pro- 
duced the Cretan lovers, the Lacedfcmonian “hearers” and “ in- 
spirers,” the Theban immortals who lay with faces turned so 
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stanchly to their foes that vice seemed incompatible with so much 
valor. Achilles was another eponym of this order. In the twen- 
ty-ninth idyl, the phrase 'A^iWifioi <i>t\oi is used to describe the 
most perfect pair of manly friends. The twelfth idyl is written 
in a similar if a weaker and more wanton vein. The same long- 
ing retrospect is cast upon the old days “ when men indeed were 
golden, when the love of comrfides was mutual,” and constancy is 
r»‘warded with the same promise of glorious immortality as that 
which Plato h<>lds out in the Plimlrua, IVion, we may remark in 
j»assing, e(‘lebrat(*s with e<pial [naise the friendships of Theseus, 
Orestes, and Achilles. Without taking some notice of this pe- 
culiar institution, in its origin military and austere, it is impossi- 
ble to understand the (diivalrous age of (ireoce among tlie Dorian 
tribes. In the midst of brute fi>ree and cunning, and an almost 
absolute disregard of what wh* are accustomed to understand by 
chivalry — gentleness, cluistity, tnith, regard for women and weak 
persons — this one anomalous sentiment emerges. 

Passing to aiudhcr point in which (Ireek differed from medite- 
val chivalry, we notic-e the semi-divine nature of tlie heroes: Qtio^ 
ciwroc is the naim* by wliich they are designated, and suj>ernatural 
favor is always showeretl upon them. This indicates a primitive 
society, a national consciousness ignorant of any remote past. 
The heroes whom ThecK ritus celebrates are purely Dorian — II er- 
akles, a Jack the (liant-Killer in his cradle, brawny, fearless, of 
huge ap})etite, a mighty trainer, with a scowl to frighten athletes 
from the field ; l*olydeuces, a iioUble bruiser ; Castor, a skilled 
horseman and a man of blood. In one point the twin sons of 
Ixjda resembled mcdianal knights. They combined tlie arts of 
song with martial prowess. Theocritus styles them tTnrfjec ct0a- 
pierra/, aed\r}rf)p€g aoihoi — harp-playing riders of horses, athlete 
poets. Their a(diic\ements, narrated in the twenty-second idyl, 
may be compared with those of Tristram and Lancelot. The gi- 

II.~-19 
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gantic warrior whom they find by the well in the land of the 
Bebr}"cians, gorgeously armed, insolent, and as knotty as a brazen 
statue, who refuses access to the water and challenges them to 
combat, exactly rcKsembles one of the lawless giants of the Mort 
d* Arthur, The courtesy of the Greek hci o contrasts well with the 
barbarian’s violence ; and when they come to blows, it is good to 
observe how address, agility, training, nerve, enable Polydeuces to 
overcome with ease the vast fury and brute strenglh of the l>e- 
brycian bully. As tlie fight proceeds, the son of Lcda imj)ri)ves in 
flesh and color, while Amyciis gets out of breath, and sweats his 
thew^s away. Polydeuces pounds the giant’s neck and face, re- 
ducing him to a hideous mass of bruises, and receiving the blows 
of Ainycus upon his chest and loins. At the end of the fight 
he spares his prostrate foe, on the condition of his respecting 
the rites of hospitality and dealing courteously w^itli strangers. 
Throughout it will be noticed how carefully Theocritus main- 
tains the conception of the Hellenic as distinguislied from the 
barbarian combatant. Christian and pagan are not more distinct 
in a legend of the San Graal. But Greek chivalry has no magic, 
no monstrous exaggeration. All is simple, natural, and human. 
Bellerophon, it is true, was sent after the Chiimera, and Perseus 
freed Andromeda like St. George from a dragon’s mouth. But 
these fancies of Greek infancy fonned no integral part of artistic 
mythology ; instead of being multiplied, they wi*re gradually win- 
nowed out, and the poets laid but little stress upon them. 

The achievement of Castor is not so favorable to the character 
of Hellenic chivalry. Having in concert with Polydeuces borne 
off by guile the daughters of Leucippus from their affianced hus- 
bands, Castor kills one of the injured lovers who pursues him and 
demands restitution, lie slays him, though he is his own first 
cousin, ruthlessly ; and while the other son of Aphareus is rush- 
ing forward to avenge his brother’s death, Zeus hurls liglitning 
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and destroys him. Theocritus remarks that it is no light matter 
to engage in battle with tlie Tyndarids ; but he makes no reflec- 
tion on what we should call “ the honor” of the whole transaction. 

Of all the purely pastoral idyls by which Theocritus is most 
widely famous, perhaps the finest is the seventh, or Thalysia. It 
glows with the fresh and radiant splendor of Southern beauty. 
In this poem the idyllist describes the journey of tliree young 
men in summer from the city to the fann of their friend Phra- 
sidamus, who has asked them to take part in the feast with which 
he proposes to honor Demetcr at harvest -time. On their way 
they meet with a goatherd, Lycidas, who invites them, “ with a 
smiling eye,” to recline beneath the trees and while away the 
hours of noontide lieat w ith song. “ The very lizard,” he says, 
“ is sleeping by the wall ; but on the hard stones of the footpath 
your heavy boots keep up a ceaseless ringing.” Thus eluded by 
the goatherd they resolve ui)on a singing-match between Simichi- 
das, the teller of the tale, and Lycidas, who offers his crook as the 
prize of victory, Lycidas begins the contest with that exquisite 
song to Ageanax, which has proved the despair of all succeeding 
idyllists, and which furnished Virgil with one of the most sono- 
rous lines in his Gexmjics, No translation can do justice to the 
smooth and liquid charm of its melodious verse, in which the ten- 
derest feeling mingles gracefully with delicate humor and with 
homely descriptions of a shepherd’s life. The following lines, 
forming a panegyric on Comatis, some famed singer of the rustic 
muse, may be quoted for their pure Greek feeling. Was ever an 
unlucky mortal envied more melodiously, and yet more quaintly, 
for his singular fortune ? 

atVet wc WOK tSeiero rov alwoXov Evpka Xdpva^ 

Zutov lovra Kaicytriv aTaaOdKiyertv dvaKTOi^ * 

H viv «< aipai XeifiutvoOe ioitrai 

Kidpov te ddtiav paXaKolg dpOetrot pkXiaaai * 
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OVVIK& ol y\vKi) Motcra icard. arofiaTog veicrap. 

St fiaKapttfTt Koparaf rit Brjv rdSt rBpwvd ir*7rovdiyc> 

Kai TV KaT£K\da9tig ig XdpvaKa^ kui rif, piXuradv 
Kijpia ^tpfioptvogy trog Sipiov l^trfXtffffag.* 

The song with which Simichidas contends against his rival is not 
of equal beauty ; but the goatherd hands him the crook “ as a 
gift of friendship from the Muses.” Then he leaves the three 
friends, who resume their journey till they reach the house of 
Phrasidamiis. There elms and poplar-trees and vines embower 
them with the pleasant verdure of rustling leaves and the per- 
fumes of summer flowers and autumn fruits. The jar of wine as 
sweet as that which made the Cyclops dance among his shcepfold 
spreads its fragrance through the air ; while the statue of Deine- 
ter, with her handfuls of corn and poppy-heads, stands smiling by. 

This seventh idyl, of which no adequate idea can be conveyed 
by mere description, may serve as tlie type of those purely rustic 
poems which since the days of Theocritus have from age to age 
been imitated by versilioi’s emulous of his gracefulness. If space 
allowed, it would not be uninteresting to analyze the idyl of the 
two old fishermen, who gossip together so wisely and contentedly 
in their hut by the sea-shore, mending their nets the while, and 
discoursing gravely of their dreams. In this idyl, which is, how- 
ever, possibly the work of one of Theocritus’s imitators, and in 

♦ IIow of old 

The goatherd by his cruel lord was bound, 

And left to die in a great chest ; and how 
The busy bees, up coming from the meadows. 

To the sweet cedar, fed him with soft Howers, 

Because the Muse had filled his moutli with nectar. 

Yes, all these sweets were thine, blessed Coinatas ; 

And thou wast put into the chest, and fed 
By the blitlie bees, and passed a pleasant time. 

Leigh Hunt’s Jar of Honey from Mmmt Hyhla, 
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the second, which consists of a singing-match between two har- 
vest-men, the native homeliness of the idyllic muse appears to best 
advantage. 

With this brief and insufficient notice I must leave Theocritus 
in order to say a few words about his successors. Bion’s poetry, 
when compared with that of Theocritus, declines considerably 
from the bucolic type. II is idyls are for the most part frag- 
ments of delicately finished love-songs, remarkable for elegance 
and sweetness more than for masculine vigor or terse expression. 
In Bion the artificial style of pastoral begins. Theocritus had 
made cows and pipes and shepherds fashionable. His imitators 
followed him, without the humor and natural taste which render- 
ed his pictures so attractive. We already trace the frigid affecta- 
tion of bucolic interest in the elegy on Bion : “ lie sang no song 
of wars or tears, but piped of Pan and cowherds, and fed flocks, 
singing as hti went ; pipes he fashioned, and milked the sweet- 
breathed heifer, and taught kisses, and cherished in his bosom 
love, and stole the heart of Aphrodite.” As it happens, the most 
original and powerful of Bion’s remaining poems is a “ Song of 
Tears,” of passionate lamentation, of pathetic grief, composed, not 
as a pastoral ditty, but on the occasion of one of those splendid 
festivals in which the Syrian rites of slain Adonis were celebrated 
by Greek women. The fVtra^toc is wTitten with a fiery 

passion and a warmth of coloring peculiar to Bion. The verse 
bounds with tiger leaps, its full-breathed dactyls panting with the 
energy of rapid flight. The tender and reflective beauty of The- 
ocritus, the concentrated passion of his SiniHetha, and the flowing 
numbers of his song to Adonis are quite lost and swallowed up 
in the Asiatic fury of Bion’s lament. The poem begins with the 
cry Aia(tMt top ''A^cjpip, which is variously repeated in idyllic fash- 
ion as a refrain throughout the lamentation.* After the prelude, 

* This ought probably to be printed, after Ahrens, aid^' w top "Adutvip. 
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having, as it were, struck the key-note to the music, the singer 
cries : 

fiflKtri wop<lnip€oig Ivl ^aptoi Kvwpi kuBivSb * 
iypto ^eiXaia KvavoffroXi Kai TrXaTayri<Tov 
<rra9«a, xai Xeyc wamv^ dirwXero xaXoc "Aduivic.* 

Notice how the long words follow one another with quick pulses 
and flashes of sound. The same peculiar rhythm recurs wlicn, af- 
ter describing the beautiful dead body of Adonis, the poet returns 
to Aphrodite : 

a *A(f>podiTa 

Xvaapiva TrXoKapi^ag dvA ipvpiog dXdXrirai 
TTtvOaXia, vrfirXeKTogf dtrdvSaXog * ai hf pdroi viv 
fpXOfiivav KttpovTt Kai ifpov alpa cpsirovrai 
6^v K(i)Kvoi(fa fit dyKia panpa ^opcirai, 

*A(T(r\}piov pooitifra Trotriv, Kai TraiSa KaXivera. f 

There arc few passages of poetical imagery more striking than 
this picture of the queen of beauty tearing through the forest, 
heedless of her tender limbs and useless charms, and calling on 
her Syrian lover. What follows is even more passionate ; after 
some lines of mere description, the ecstasy again descends upon 
the poet, and he bursts into the wildest of most beautiful laments : 

The exclamation occurs in a fragment of Sappho (Bergk, No. 63), whose lyric 
on the legend of Adonis may have suggested Bion’s idyl. 

♦ Sleep, Cypris, no more, on thy purple-strewed bed ; 

Arise, wretch stoled in black — beat thy breast unrelenting, 

And shriek to the worlds, “ Fair Adonis is dead.** 

Translation by Mrs. Barrett Browning. 
t And the poor Aphrodite, with tresses iinl>ound. 

All dishevelled, unsandalled, shrieks mournful and shrill 

Through the dusk of the groves. The thonis, tearing her feet, 
Gather up the red flower of her blood, which is holy, 

Each footstep she takes ; and the valleys repeat 
The sharp cry which she utters, and draw it out slowly. 

She calls on her spouse, her Assyrian. — Ibid. 
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(^£v, Cliff Ivorirrtv ‘A^tavidog aax^TOV f Xicoff, 
tiff i^c ^oiviov aifia fiapaivofitvtf* ‘rripl firjpf(iy 
TrdxiCLQ dpTrirdoafra Kivvptro * puvov "A^aire, 

SvtrwoTpe pttvov "A^aiw, k. t. X.* 

The last few lines of her soliloquy arc exquisitely touching, espe- 
cially those in which Aphrodite deplores her immortality, and ac- 
knowledges the supremacy of the (juc*en of the grave over Love 
and Beauty. What follows is pitched at a lower key. There is 
too much of merely Anacreontic prettincss about the description 
of the bridal bc^d and the lamenting Loves. Aphrodite’s passion 
reminds us of a Neapolitan Stabat Matcr^ in which the frenzy of 
love and lovc-like piety are strangely blended. But tlie conclud- 
ing picture suggests notliing nobler than a painting of Albaiio, in 
which amoretti arc plentiful, and there is much elegance of com- 
position. This remark applies to the rest of Bion’s poetry. If 
Theocritus deserves to be illustrated by the finest of Greek bass- 
reliefs, Bion cannot claim mor<‘. than an exquisitely chiselled gem. 
Certainly the second and third fragments are very charming ; and 
the lines to Ilesjier (fragment 10) have so much beauty that I at- 
tempt a version of them : 

Ilespcr, thou golden light of happy love, 

Heaper, thou holy pride of purple eve, 

Moon among stars, but star beside the moon, 

Hail, friend ! and since the young moon sets to-night 
Too soon below the mountainv^, lend thy lamp 
And guide me to the shepherd whom I love. 

No theft I purpose ; no wayfaring man ' 


♦ When, ah f ah !— she saw how the blood ran away 

And empurpled thg thigh ; and, with wild hands flung out, 

Said with sobs, “ Stay, Adonis ! unhappy one, stay !" 

Tramlalion by Mrs. Bawiett Browning. 
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Belated would I watch and make my prey ; 

Love is my goal, and Love how fair it is, 

When friend meets friend sole in the silent night, 

Thou knowost, Hesper I 

In Moschus we find less originality and power than belong to 
Bion. Ilis Eurojxt is an imitation of the style in wlii(di Theoc- 
ritus wrote Hylas ; but the copy is frigid and affected by the 
side of its model. Fivc-and-twenty lines for instance arc devoted 
to an elaborate description of a basket, whicli leaves no very def- 
inite impression on the mind ; * whereas every leaf and tendril on 
the cup which Theocritus introduces into the first idyl stands out 
vuvidly before us. Notliiiig, moreover, could be more unnatural 
and tedious than the long speech which Europa makes when she 
is being carried out to sea upon the bull’s back. Yet wc must 
allow that there is spirit and beauty in the triumph of sea mon- 
sters wdio attend Poseidon and do honor to tlui chosen bride of 
Zeus ; Nereids riding on dolphins, and Tritons, “ the deep-voiced 
minstrels of the sea, sounding a marriage-song on their long-wind- 
ing conchs.”f The whole of this piece is w^orthy of Ovid’s Met- 
amorphoses, Moschus is remarkable for occasional felicities of 
language. In this line, for example, 

fi/rc Kai drpEK€0)v iroifiaiveTfit Wvog ovEtptjJV, 

an old thought re<;eives new and subtle beauty by its expression. 
If Megara (Idyl iv.) be really the work of Moschus, which is 

♦ This basket for holding flowers, the work of Ilephicstus, had the talc of 
lo carved upon it. So Catullus, in the counterpane of Thetis, has wrought 
in needlework the story of Ariadne ; and Statius, in the mantle given by Adras- 
tus to Admetus, has woven that of Hero and Leander. Both of these Roman 
poets excel Moschus in picturesfjue effect. 

t Italian art of the ficnai^saiicc in the designs of Mantegna and Raphael 
and Giulio Romano did full justice to these marine triumphs. 
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doubtful, it reflects more honor on him. The dialogue between 
the wife and mother of the maddened Ilerakles, after he has mur- 
dered his children and gone forth to execute fresh labors, is w^or- 
thy of their tragic situation. SpaTrtVr/c (Runaway Love), 

again, is an exquisite little poem in the Anacreontic style of Bion, 
fully equal to any of its models. The fame of Moschus will, how- 
ever, depend upon the elegy on Bion. I have already hinted that 
its authorship is questioned. In my opinion it far surpasses any 
of his compositions in respect of definite thought and original 
imagination. Though the bucolic commonplaces are used with 
obvious artificiality, and much is borrowed from Theocritus’s La- 
ment for DaphnL% yet so true and delicate a spirit is inbreathed 
into the old forms as to nmder them <|uite fresli. The passage 
which begins al al ral /iaXdx«< every (hibbler in Greek literature 
knows by heart. And what can be more ingeniously pathetic 
than the nuances of feeling expressed in these lines ? 

^dpfiaKov »}X0€, Btwv, ttotI ahv ardfia * <t>dpfiaKov tlBtQ, 
wwt* rev rolf x^tXeffcri Trorkdpafii kovk kyXvKapOfi ; 

Si f^poTOQ To<r<rovrov dvdfitpog ?) Kipaam rot 
?; dovvai XaXeovrt ru ^dpfiaKot' ;* 

And: 

rtf TTore (tvpiyyi fifXi'C^rat, w rpiTToOrirt ; 

Ttf S' kvi tToig KoXdpoiQ aropa ; rig BpaaSg ovnag ; 
tiffin yap wvhh rd ffd x^tXea icai to ffov dffOpa * 
dx^ S' iv Sovdxfffffi Ttdg iwijSoffKtT' doi^ac-t 

* There came, 0 Bion, poison to thy mouth, 

Thou didst feel poison I how could it approach 
Those lips of thine, and not be turned to sweet ? 

Leigh Hunt. 

f Who now shall play thy pipe, oh I most desired one ; 

Who lay his lips against thy reeds ? who dare it ? 

For still they breathe of thee, and of thy mouth, 

And Echo comes to seek her voices there . — Ibid 
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Or again : 

Iv Trhptiaiv oSvpsrai otti <rt<a9ry, 

KovKtrt pipHTai ra ca j^^eiXea.* 

There is also something very touching in tlie third line of this 
strophe : 

Kiivog 6 raTg uyfXaioiv IpdaptOQ ovicirt /j.sX7rsi, 
ovKer ipTipai^atp vtto Spvoiv tjpsvot; 
aXXu TTopd nXovn/i fitXog AtjOaiop deiSttff 

and in the allusion made to the Sicilian girlhood of grim Per- 
sephone (120-129). This vein of tender and melodious senti- 
ment, which verges on the cmLceiti of modern art, seems different 
from the style of Europa. 

To English readers, the three elegies, on Daphnis, on Adonis, 
and on Bion, severally attributed to Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 
chus, will always be associated with the names of Milton and 
Shelley. There is no comparison whatever between Lycidas and 
Daphnis. In spite of the misplaced apparition of St. Peter, and 
of the frigidity which belongs to pastoral allegory, Lycidas is a 
richer and more splendid monument of elegiac verse. The sim- 
plicity of the Theocritean dirge contrasts strangely witli the va- 
ried wealth of Milton’s imagery, the few ornaiiuuits of Greek art 
with the intricate embroideries of modem fancy. To quote pas- 
sages from these well-known poems would bo superfluous ; but let 
a student of literature compare the passages tt^ ttok*’ up ijo-d' and 
w flav Ilav with Milton’s paraphrase “ Where were ye, nymphs — 
or the concise paragraphs about the flowers and valleys that mourn- 

♦ Echo too mourned among the rociks that she 

Must hush, and imitate thy lips no longer. — L kioh Hunt. 

f No longer pipes he to the charmed h(;rds, 

No longer sits under the lonely oaks, 

And singvS ; but to the ears of Plato now 
Tunes his Lethean verse. — Hid. 
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ed for Daplinis witli the luxuriance of Milton’s invocation “ Re- 
turn, Alpheus.” 

When Shelley wrote Adonais his mind was full of the elegies 
on Bion and Adonis. Of direct translation in his Lament there 
is very little ; but he has absorbed both of the Greek poems, and 
transmuted them into the substance of his own mind. Urania 
takes the place of Aphrodite — the heavenly queen, “ most musi- 
cal of mourners,” bewails the loss of her poetical consort. In- 
stead of loves, the couch of Adonais is surrounded by the thoughts 
and fancies of which he was the parent ; and, instead of gods and 
goddesses, the power of nature is invoked to weep for him and 
take him to herself. Whatever Bion and Moschus recorded as 
a fact becomes, consistently with the spiritualizing tendency of 
modern genius, symbolical in Shelley’s poem. Uis art has alche- 
mized the whole structure, idealizing what was material and dis- 
embodying the sentiments which were incarnated in simple im- 
ages. Adonais is a sublime rhapsody; its multitudinous ideas 
are whirled like drops of golden rain, on which the sun of the 
poet’s fancy gleams with ever-changing rainbow hues. In drifts 
and eddies they rush past, delighting us with their rapidity and 
brilliancy ; but the impression left upon our mind is vague and 
incomplete, when compared with the few and distinct ideas pre- 
sented by the Doric elegies. At the end of Alastor there occurs 
a touching reminiscence of Moschus, but the outline is less faint 
than in Adonais, the transmutation even more complete. 

Tennyson, among the poets of the nineteenth century, owes 
much to the Greek idyllists. Ilis genius appears to be in many 
respects akin to theirs, and the age in which he lives is not unlike 
the Ptolemaic period. Unfitted, perhaps, by temperament for the 
most impassioned lyrics, he delights in minutely finished pictures, 
in felicities of expression, and in subtle harmonies of verse. Like 
Theocritus, he finds in nature and in the legends of past ages sub* 
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jects congenial to his muse. (Emm and Tithonus are steeped in 
the golden beauty of Syracusan art. “ Come down, O maid,” 
transfers, with perfect taste, the Greek idyllic feeling to Swiss sce- 
nery ; it is a fine instance of new wine being poured successfully 
into old bottles, for nothing can be fresher, and not even the 
Thalysia is sweeter. It would be easy enough to collect minor 
instances which prove that the laureate’s mind is impregnated 
with the thouglits and feelings of the poems 1 have been discuss- 
ing. For instance, both the figure “ softer than sleep,” and the 
comparison of a strong man’s muscles to the smooth rush of run- 
ning water over sunken stones, which we find in Enid^ occur in 
Theocritus. 

At the end of this chapter I cannot refrain from once more 
recommending all lovers of pure verse and perfect scenery to 
study the Greek idyllists upon the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Nor would it be possible to carry a better guide-book to the 
statue-galleries of Rome and Naples. For in the verses of Theoc- 
ritus, Bion, and Moschus, the aesthetic principles of the Greeks, in 
the age to which our relics of their statuary for the most part be- 
long, are feelingly and pithily expressed ; while the cold marble, 
that seems to require so many commentaries, receives from their 
idyllic coloring new life. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
THE ANTHOLOGY. 

The History of its Compilation. — Collections of Meleager, Philippus, Agathias, 
Cephalas, Planudes. — The Palatine MS. — The Sections of the Anthology. 
— Dedicatory Epigrams. — Simonides. — ^Epitaphs : Real and Literary. — 
Callimachus. — Epigrams on Poets. — Antipater of Sidon. — Hortatory Ep- 
igrams. — Palladas. — Satiric Epigrams. — Lucillius. — ^Amatory Epigrams. 
— Meleager, Straton, Philodcmus, Antipatcr, Rufinus, Paulus Silentiarius, 
Agathias, Plato. — Descriptive Epigrams. 

The Anthology may from some points of view be regarded as 
the most valuable relic of antique literature which we possess. 
Composed of several thousand short poems, written for the most 
part in the elegiac metre, at different times and by a multitude of 
authors, it is coextensive with the whole current of Greek histo- 
ry, from the splendid period of the Persian war to the decadence 
of Christianized Byzantium. Many subjects of interest in Greek 
life, which would otherwise have had to be laboriously illustrated 
from the historians or the comic poets, are here fully and melodi- 
ously set forth. If we might compare the study of Greek liter- 
ature to a journey in some splendid mountain region, then we 
might say with propriety that from the sparkling summits where 
.^Eschylus and Sophocles and Pindar sit enthroned we turn in our 
less strenuous moods to gather the meadow flowers of Meleager, 
Palladas, Callimachus. Placing them between the leaves of the 
book of our memory, we possess an everlasting treasure of sw^eet 
thoughts, which will serve in after-days to remind us of those 
scenes of Olympian majesty through which we travelled. The 
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slight effusions of these minor poets are even nearer to our hearts 
than the masterpieces of the noblest Greek literature. They treat 
with a touching limpidity and sweetness of the joys and fears and 
liopes and sorrows that are common to all humanity. They in- 
troduce us to the actual life of a bygone civilization, stripped of 
its political or religious accidents, and tell ns that the Greeks of 
Atliens or of Sidori thought and felt exactly as we feel. Even 
the Graffiti of Pompeii have scarcely more power to reconstruct 
the past and summon as in dreams the voices and the forms of 
long-si nce-buricd men. There is yet another way in which the 
Anthology brings us closer to the Greeks tlian any other portion 
of tlicir literature. The lyrists express an intense and exalted 
mood of the race in its divine adolescence. The tragedians ex- 
hibit the genius of Athens in its maturity. The idyllists utter a 
rich nightingale note from the woods and fields of wShtily. But 
the Anthology carries us through ail the phases of Hellenic civil- 
ization upon its uninterrupted undercurrent of elegiac melody. 
The clear fresh light of the morning, the splendor of noonday, 
the mellow tints of sunset, and the sad gray hues of evening are 
all there. It is a tree which bears the heaves and buds and blos- 
soms and fruitage of the Greek spirit on its boughs at once. Many 
intervals in the life of the nation which are representiid by no oth- 
er portion of its literature — the ending, for example, of the first 
century before Christ — here receive a brilliant illustration. Again, 
there is no more signal proof of the cosmopolitan nature of the 
later Greek culture than is afforded by the Anthology. From 
Rome, Alexandria, Palestine, Byzantium, no less than from the 
isles and continent of Greece, are recruited the poets, whose works 
are enshrined in this precious golden treasury of fugitive pieces. 

The history of the Anthology is not without interest. By a 
gradual process of compilation and accretion it grew into its pres- 
ent form from very slight beginnings. The first impulse to cob 
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lect epigrams seems to have originated in connection with archae- 
ology. From the very earliest the Greeks were in the habit of 
engraving sentences, for the most part in verse, upon their tem- 
ples, statues, trophies, tombs, and public monuments of all kinds. 
Many of these inscriptions were used by Herodotus and Thucydi- 
des as authorities for facts and dates. But about 200 B.C. one 
Polemon made a general collection of the authentic ej)igrams to 
be found upon the public buildings of the Greek cities. After 
him Alcetas copied the dedicatory verses at Delphi. Similar col- 
lections are tiscribcd to Mnestor and Apellas Ponticus. Aristo- 
dermis is mentioned as the compiler of the (‘pigrams of Thebes. 
Philochoriis j)erformed the same s(‘rvice for Athens. Neoptole- 
mus of l*aros and the philosopher Euhemerus are also credited 
with similar antiquarian labors. So far, the collectors of epi- 
grams had devoted themselves to historical monuments ; and of 
their work, in any separate fonn at least, no trace exists. But 
Meleager of (xadara (B.C. 60) conceived the notion of arranging 
in alphabetical order a selection of lyric find erotic poetry, which 
he dedicated to his friend Diodes. He called this compilation 
by the name of <Trt</)acoc, or wreath, each of tlie forty-six poets 
whom he admitted into his book being represented by a flower. 
I’hilip of Thessalonica, in the time of Trajan, following his exam- 
j)le, incorporated into the garland of Meleager those ej)igrams 
which had acquired celebrity in the interval. About the same 
time or a little later, Straton of Sardis made a special anthology 
of poems on one clas.s of subjects, which is known as the fxovtra 
TTaidiKrij and into which, besides ninety-eight of liis own epigrams, 
he admitted many of the compositions of Meleager, Philip, and 
other predecess(»rs. These collections belong to the classical pe- 
riod of Greek literature. But the Anthology, as wo possess it, 
liad not yet come into existeiu!c. It remained for Agathias, a 
Byzantine Greek of the age of Justinian, to undertake a coinpre- 
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hensive compilation from all the previous collections. After add' 
ing numerous poems of a date posterior to Straton, especially 
those of Paulus Silentiarius, Macedonius, Rufinus, and himself, 
he edited his kvkXoq EfriypafifjiaTwvy divided into seven books. 
The first book contained dedicatory epigrams, the second de- 
scriptive poems, the third epitaphs, the fourth reflections on the 
various events of life, the fifth satires, the sixth erotic verses, the 
seventh exhortations to enjoyment. Upon the general outline of 
the Anthology as arranged by Agathias two subsequent collections 
were founded. Constantinus Oephalas, in the tenth century, at 
B}zantium, and in the reign of Constantinus Porpliyrog(*nitus, 
undertook a complete revision and recombination of all pre-exist- 
ing anthologies. With the patience of a literary bookworm, to 
whom the splendid libraries of the metropolis were accessible, he 
set about his w'ork, and gave to the Greek anthology that form 
which it now bears. But the vicissitudes of the Anthology did 
not terminate with the labors of (V‘phalas. Early in the four- 
teenth century a monk, Planudes, set to work upon a new edi- 
tion. It appears that he contented himself with compiling and 
abridging from the collection of Ophalas. His principal object 
was to expurgate it from impurities and to supersede' it by what 
he considered a more edifying text. Accordingly he emended, 
castrated, omitted, inteq)olated, altered, and remodelled at his own 
sweet will : “ non magis disposuit quam mutilavit et ut ita dicam 
castravit hunc librum, detractis lascivioribus epigrammatis, ut ipso 
gloriatur,” says Lascaris in the preface to his edition of the Pla- 
nudean Anthology.* He succeeded, however, to the height of his 
desire ; for copies ceased to be made of the Anthology of Ceph- 
alas; and when Europe in tlic fifteenth century awoke to the 

* He mutilated and, so to speak, castrated this book ipiite as much as he 
arranged its contents, b}' withdrawing the more lascivious epigrams according 
to his own boast 
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study of Greek literature, no other collection but that of Planu- 
des was known. Fortunately for this most precious relic of an- 
tiquity, there did exist one exemplar of the Anthology of Ceph- 
alfis. Having escaped the search of Poggio, Aurispa, Filelfo, 
l\)liziano, and of all the emissaries whom the Medici employed 
in ransacking the treasure-houses of Europe, this unique manu- 
scTipt wjis at last discovered in 1606 by Claude de Saumaise, 
hotter known as Milton’s antagonist vSalmasius, in the Palatine 
Library at Heidelberg. A glance at this treasure assured the 
young scliolar — for Saumaise was then aged only twenty-two — 
that ht‘ had made rme of the most important discoveries wdiich 
remained within the reacli of modern students. He spent years 
in preparing a eritie.al edition of its text; but all his work was 
thrown away, for tluj Leyden publishers to whom he applied 
refus(‘d to ])ublish the Greek without a Latin version, and death 
overtook him Ixdorc he had comphded the requisite labor. Mean- 
while the famous Palatine MS. had been transferred, after the sack 
of Heidelberg in 1623, to the Vatican, as a present to Pope Greg- 
ory XV. Isaac Voss, the rival of Saumaise, induced one Lucas 
Langermann to undertake a journey to Rome, in order that he 
might make a faithful transcript of the MS. and publish it, to the 
annoyance of the gn^at French scholar. But Saumaise dying in 
1653, the work, undertaken from motives of jealousy, was sus- 
]>ended. I’he MS. re[)osed still upon the shel^ e^ of the Vatican 
Library; and in 1776 the Abbe Giuseppe Spalletti cojupleted a 
trustworthy copy of its pages, which was bought by Ernest, Duke 
of Gotha and Altcmburg, for his library. In the year 1797 the 
MS. itself was transferred to Paris after the treaty of Tolentino ; 
and in 1815 it was restored to Heidelberg, wdiere it now reposes. 
Meanwhile Brunck had published, from copies of this MS., the 
greater portion of the Anthology in his Analecta Veterum Poeta* 
rum Grcecorum ; and Jacobs, between 1794 and 1814, had edit* 

IL— 20 
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ed the whole collection with minutest accuracy upon the faith of 
the Abbe Spallctti’s exemplar. The edition of Didot, to which T 
shall refer in my examination of the Anthology,* is based not only 
on the labors of Brunck and Jacobs, but also upon the MSS. of the 
unfortunate Cbardon de la Rochette, who, after spending many 
years of his life in the illustration of the Anthology of Ccphalas, 
was forced in old age to sell his collections for a small sum. Tln^y 
passed in 1836 into the possession of the (then) Imperial Library. 

The Palatine MS., which is our sole authority for the Anthology 
as arranged by Cephalas, is a 4to parchment of 710 pages. It 
has been wTitten by different hands, at different times, and on dif- 
ferent plans of arrangement. The index does not always agree 
with the contents, but seems to be that of an older collection, of 
which the one we possess is an imperh'ct (‘(►py. Yet Cephalas is 
often mentioned, and always with affectionate reverence, by tho 
transcribers of the MS. In one place he is called b /lacapioc koi 
c^ifjLvritrroc Kai TpiTrodrjror avOpuirrot;^ “the blessed man, >vho is ever 
to be held in thrice affectionate and longing recollection,’’ the sen- 
timent of which words we in the middle of this nineteenth cen- 
tury may most cordially echo. 

The first section of the Anthology is devoted to Christian epi- 
grams upon the chief religious monuments and statues of Byzan- 
tium. However these may interest the ecclesiastical student, they 
have no value for a critic of Greek poetry. The second section 
consists of a poem in hexameters upon the statues which adorned 
the gymnasium of Zeuxippus. Some conception may be formed, 
after the penisal of this very pedestrian composition, of the art- 
treasures wdiich Byzantium contained in the fifth century. Au* 

♦ Paris, 1864-1872. The translations quoted by me are taken principally 
from the collections of Wellesley {AtUholopia Polt/t/htita) and Ilurgess (Bohn\‘< 
Series), and from the Miscellanies of the late J. A. Symonds, M.D. The ver 
sions contributed by myself have no signature. 
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thentic portraits of the great poets and philosophers of Greece, as 
well as works of imagination illustrative of the Ilkui^ and the At- 
tic tragedies, might then be studied in one place of public resort. 
Byzantium had become a vast museum for the ancient world. 
The third section is devoted to mural inscriptions from the tem- 
ple of Apollonis in Cyzicus. The fourth contains the pi-efaces of 
Meleager, l^hilip, and Agatblas, to their several collections. The 
fifth, which includes 309 epigrams, is consecrated to erotic poetry. 
The sixth, which numbers 358, consists of a collection of inscri[)- 
tions from tein{)les and public monuments recording the illustrious 
actions of the Greeks or votive offerings of private persons. In 
tlu! seventh we road 748 epitaphs of various soils. The eighth 
carries us again into tlic dismal region of post-pagan literature : it 
contains nothing but 254 poems from the pen of Saint Gregory 
the Theologian. The 827 epigrams of the ninth section arc 
called by their collector tTriOf iKToca ; that is to say, they arc com- 
posed in illustration of a variety of subjects, aiiecdotical, rhetor- 
ical, and of general interest. Perhaps this part of the whole An- 
thology has be(‘n the favorite of modern imitators and translatoi*s. 
Passing to the tenth section, we find 126 semi-philosophical poems, 
most of wdiieh record the vanity of human life and advivse mortals 
to make the best of their brief existence by enjoyment. The 
eleventh is devoted to satire. It is here that the reflex influence 
of Latin on Greek literature is most pcrcejitible. The twelfth 
section bears the name of Straton, and exhibits in its 258 epi- 
grams the morality of ancient Hellas under the aspect which has 
least attraction for modern readers. Tlie thirteenth embraces a 
few epigrams in irregular metres. The fourteenth is made up of 
riddles and oracles. The fifteenth, again, has half a century of 
poems whicli could not well be catalogued elsewhere. The six- 
teenth contains that part of the Planudcan collection which does 
not occur in our copy of the Anthology of Cephalas. It may be 
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mentioned in conclusion that, with one or two very inconsiderable 
exceptions, none of the poems of the early Greek lyrists and 
Gnomic writers are received into the so-called Anthology. 

To the student of Greek history and Greek customs no section 
of the Anthology is more interesting than that which includes the 
iTriypafifiara ayaOtf/iaTiKd^ the record of the public and the private 
votive offerings in Hellas. Here, as in a scroll spread out before 
us, in the silver language of the great Simonides,* may be read 
the history of the achievements of the (ireeks against Xerxes and 
his hosts. The heroes of Marathon, the heroes of Tlierniopylai, 
Megistias the soothsayer, Leonidas the king, Pausanias the gen- 
eral, the seamen of Salamis, the Athenian cavalry, the Spartans of 
Platnja — all receive their special tribute of august celebration at 
the hands of the poet who best knew liow to suit simple words 
to splendid actions. Again, the (TTrjXr) which commemorated in 
Athens the patriotic tyrannicide of Aristogeiton, the statue of Pan 
which Miltiadcs after Marathon consecrated in honor of his vic- 
tory, the trophies erected by Pausanias at Delphi to Phoebus, the 
altar to Zeus Eleutherios dedicated in common by all the Greeks, 
the tripod sent to Delphi by Gelon and the other tyrants of Sicily 
after their victory over the (Carthaginians, for each and all of these 
Simonides was called on to compose imperishable verse. Our 
heart trembles even now when we read such lines as these : 

w ^itv* dyytWHV AaKtoaifiovioiQ on rySf, 

KtipiQa toT^ KEivwp ptifiam TTfiOofUVoi.jf 

* I have spoken of these compositions of Simonides as though they all 
belonged to the dedicatory epigrams. A large number of them are, how- 
ever, incorporated among the epitaphs proper. 

f To those of Lacedffimon, stranger, tell, 

That, as their laws commanded, here we fell. 

John Sterling. 

There is no very good translation of this couplet. The difficulty lies in the 
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And who does not feel that the grandeur of the occasion exalts 
above all suspicion of prosiness the frigid simplicity of the fol- 
lowing ? 

Tovlt '‘JSKXrivtg (xafiy WV 

evroXfitit 4'^uxns X^fxart weiOofitroi, 

Ufpaag i^Xatrayreg, iXevOepov ‘EXXdSi Koapov 
\5pvffavT0 Aibg fSutpov 'EXevBepiov. * 

But it is not merely witliin the sphere of world-famous history 
that the dedicatory epigrams are interesting. Multitudes of them 
introduce us to the minutest facts of private life in Greece. We 
see the statues of gods hung round with flowers and scrolls, the 
shrines filled with waxen tabl(‘ts, wayside chapels erected to Pria- 
pus or to Pan, the gods of the shore honored with dripping clothes 
of mariners, the Paphian home of Aphrodite rich with jewels and 
with mirrors and with silks suspended by devout adorers of both 
sexes. A fashionable church in modern Italy — the Anniinziata 
at Florence, for examph*, or St. Anthony at I’adua — is not more 
crowded with pictures of people saved from fic(tidents, with silver 
hearts and waxen limbs, with ribbons and artificial flowers, with 
rosaries and precious stones, and with innumerable objects that 
only tell their tale of bygone vow.s to the votary wlio hung them 
tlu^re, than were the temj)les of our Ijady of Love in Cneidos or 
in Corinth. In the epigrams before us we read how hunters hung 
their nets to Pan, and fishermen their gear to I'oseidon ; garden- 
ers their figs and pomegranates to Priapus; blacksmiths their 
hammers and tongs to Ilepluvstus. Stags are dedicated to Arte- 

word piipaai. Is this equivalent to pltrpaig, as Cicero, who renders it by legi- 
seenas to think ? Or is it the same as m'dtrs ? 

♦ What time the Greeks with might and warlike deed, 

Sustaiind by courage in their hour of need, 

Drove forth the IVi*sians, they to Zeus that frees 
This altar built, the free fair pride of Greece. 
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mis and Phoobus, and corn-slicaves to Demeter, who also receives 
the plough, the sickle, and the oxen of farmers. A poor man 
offers the produce of his field to Pan ; the first-fruits of tlic vine 
arc set aside for Bacchus and his crew of satyrs ; Pallas obtains 
the shuttle of a widow who resolves to quit her life of care and 
turn to Aphrodite ; the eunuch Alexis offers his cymbals, drums, 
flutes, knife, and golden curls to Cybelc. Phmbus is presented 
with a golden cicada, Zeus with an old ash spear that lias seen 
service, Ares with a shield and cuirass. A poet dedicates roses to 
the maids of Helicon and laurel-wreatlis to Apollo. Scribes offer 
their pens and ink and pumice-stone to Hermes ; cooks hang up 
their pots and pans and spits to the Mercury of the kitchen. 
Witliered crowns and revel-cups arc laid upon the shrine of Lais ; 
Anchises suspends his white hair to Aphrodite, Endymion his bed 
and coverlet to Artemis, Daphnis his club to Pan. Agathias in- 
scribes his Daphniaca to the Paphian queen. Prexidike has an 
embroidered dress to dedicate. Alkibic offers her hair to Here, 
Lais her mirror to Aphrodite, Krobylus his boy’s curls to Apollo, 
Charixeinos his long tresses to the nymphs. Meleager yields the 
lamp of his love-hours to Venus ; Lucillius vows his hair after 
sliipwreck to the sea-gods; Evanthe gives Ikt thyrsus and stag’s 
hide to Bacchus. Women erect altars to Eleithuia and Asclepius 
after childbirth. Sophocles dedicates a thanksgiving shrine for 
poetic victories. Simonides and Bacchylides record their triumphs 
upon votive tablets. Gall us, saved from a lion, consecrates his 
hair and vestments to the queen of Dindymus. Prostitutes aban- 
don their ornaments to Kupris on their marriage. The effeminate 
Statullion bequeaths his false curls and flutes and silken wardrobe 
to Priapus. Sailors offer a huge cuttlefish to the sea-deities. An 
Isthmian victor suspends his bit, bridle, spurs, and whip to Posei- 
don. A boy emerging into manhood leaves his petasos and strigil 
and chlamys to Hermes, the god of games. I*hryne dedicates » 
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winged Eros as the first-fruits of her earnings. Hadrian cele- 
brates the trophies erected by Trajan to Zeus. Theocritus writes 
inscriptions for Uranian Aphrodite in the house of his friend Ara- 
phiclcs, for the Bacchic tripod of Damomencs, and for the marble 
muse of Xcnoclos. Erinna dedicates the picture of Agatharkis. 
Melinna, Sabfethis, and M iky thus are distinguished by poems placed 
beneath their portraits. There is even a poem on the picture of 
a hernia dedicated apparently in sonic Asclepian shrine; and a 
traveller erects the brazen image of a frog in thanksgiving for a 
draught of wa}>»ide water. Cleonyrnus consecrates the statues of 
the nymphs: 

afifipoffiai fjodtoiQ crrft^tTE TTOfftrip ati. 

Ambrosial nymphs, who always tread these watery deeps with roseate feet. 


It will be seen by this rajiid enumeration that a good many of the 
dedicatory epigrams arc really ejiideiktic or rhetorical ; that is to 
say, they are written cm imaginary subjects. But the large ma- 
jority undoubtedly record such votive offerings as were common 
(‘iiough in (Jreece with or without epigrams to grace them. 

What I have just said about the distinction between real and 
literary ejiigrains composed for dedications applies still more to 
the epitaphs. These divide themselves into two well-marked 
classes: 1. Actual sepulchral inscriptions or poems written im- 
mediately uj)on the death of persons contemporary with the au- 
thor; and, ‘2. Literary exercises in the composition of verses ap- 
propriate to the tombs of celebrated historical or mythical char- 
acters. To the first class belong the beautiful epitaphs of Melea- 
ger upon Clearista (i. 307), upon lloliodora (i. 3Co), upon Cliarixei- 
nos, aboy tw<dve years old (i. 3C3),upon Antipater of Sidon (i. 355), 
and the three which he designed for his own grave (i. 352). Cal- 
limachus has left some perfect models in this species of composi- 
tion. The epitaph on Ileraclcitus, a poet of Halicarnassus, which 
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has been exquisitely translated by the author of lonica, has a grace 
of movement and a tenderness of pathos that arc unsurpassed : 

V eiTTk TiQ, *HpdK\urty Tfdv fiopov^ ic Ss pt ^dxpv 

?7yay«v, ipvfitrOtiv S* oaaaKtg ap^ortpoi 
ijkiov Iv \k<Txy KaTkSvffapiv * aXXa (n^ pkv ttov, 

*AXticapMjeT€w, TETparraXai ffTro^ir/ * 
at real ^tuovffip yrrip u rraprup 

dp7raKT7}g ‘AtStfg ovk iwi ^aXet.* 

Ilis epitaph on the sea-wrecked Sopolis (i. 325), though less touch- 
ing, opens with a splendid note of sorrow : 

oKpkXi prid’ iytPovTo Boat pUg * ov yap up t'lpt'ig 
7r«7^a AtoKXiidov ISw^roXiv icTwopkP * 
vvp d' 6 pip kip dXt 7COV ^ipkrai t^ticifg ’ dpri 5’ tKeipou 
ovpopa Koi Ktptbp trtfpa TraptpxbptOa.f 

The following couplet upon Saon (i. 300) is marked by its perfec- 
tion of brevity : 

l^datp 0 AtKippog ’AKapBiog Upup vttpov 
Koipdrai' OpdoKHP pt) Xhyf ruvg dya0o{fg.\ 


♦ They told me, Heracleitus, they told me you were dea«l; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 

I wept, as I remembered ht»w often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of gray a.she8, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake, 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 

t Would that swift ships had never been ; for so 
We ne’er had wept for Sopolis: but he 
Dead on the waves now drifts ; while we must go 
Past a void tomb, a mere name’s mockery. 

J Here lapped in hallowed slumber Saon lies. 

Asleep, not dead ; a good man never dies. 

J. A. SVMONDS, M.D. 
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Among the genuine epitaphs by the greatest of Greek authors, 
none is more splendid than Plato’s upon Aster (i. 402) : 

*A<TTrjp Trpiv piv tXapjrtc ivi ^iaoXffiv ‘Eyof* 
vvv dk Oavutp XdpTTHC "Effirepoc tv tftOiptvoig.* 

To Plato is also ascribed a fine monumental epigram upon the 
Erctrian soldiers who died at Ecbatana (i. 322) : 

oV^€ irot* Aiyaioio papvppopov oldpa XirrwTtQ 
'EKparavuiv vtSitp KtifuO* ivi petrartp. 

^oipg KXvn) iroTf Trarpig 'Epirpia * 'AOfjvca 

ytirovtg Ev/3oii/c • OdXaaaa ^tXrj.f 

Erinna’s epitaph on Baucis (i. 409) deserves quotation, because it 
is one of the few pieces accepted by the later Greeks, but prob- 
al)ly without due cause, as belonging to a girl whose elegiacs were 
mted by the ancients above Sappho’s : 

(TToXai Kai Etipijvtg ipai xai rrivBipt Kpiotreri 
oanc ’AtSa rdv oXiyav mrohidv, 
ring ipov ipxopivimi wap' i)piov I'twart 
aiT daroi TEXiOutvr aiO' iripag TrtiXioj; * 

Xwri pE vifp<pav tvaav txtt rdtpog tiware Kai ro * 

X<ori warfjp p’ iKtiXfi BavKiSa ytvog 
Tfji'«i, wc tl^wVTi • ifai OTTi pot d (rvvtraiptg 
"Hpivv’ iv rvp/3(p ypdpp ixdpa^f ro^e.J 

♦ Thou wert the morning star among the living. 

Ere thy fair light had fled ; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus giving 
New splendor to the dead. Shellbv 

t Wc who once left the jEgean’s deep- voiced shore, 

Lie ’neath Eebatana’s champaign, where we fell 
Farewell Eretria, thou famed land of yore, 

And neighbor Athens, and loved sea, farewell. 

X Pillars of death, carved sirens, tearful urns. 

In whose sad keeping my poor dust is laid, 
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Sappho herself has left the following lament for the maiden 
Timas (i. 367) : 

TifiadoQ iiSt KoviQt rdv vpb yapoto Oavovtrav 
Sf^aro ^fp(TE(p6vas tevavtog OaXapoQt 
ag Kai dnoipOipivag irdryai vioOdyi aiSdpip 
akiKig ipiprdv xparog tOevTo Kopav.* 

In each of these epitaphs the untimely fading of a flower-like 
maiden in her prime has roUwSed the deepest feeling of the poetess. 
This, indeed, is the chord which rings most truly in the sepulchral 
lyre of the Greeks. Their most genuine sorrow is for youth cut 
off before the joys of life were tasted. This sentiment receives, 
perhaps, its most patlietic though least artistic expression in the 
following anonymous epitaph on a young man. The mother’s 
love and anguish are set forth with a vividness which we should 
scarcely have expected from a Greek (i. 336) : 

vtjXfkg C) bdipoVf rt bs pot Kai tpiyyog tSti^ag 
ilg bXiyifjp htojv pirpa pivvvOdSia ; 
i} iva XvTTTjtryg bl iptjv f^wroto TtXfvnjv 
prjTfpa C€iXait}v baKpvai Kai arovaxcug, 
ij p tTfx V H' Kai i) ttoXv piii^ova narpog 

ippovriSa Traiciirjg yvvatv ijpEVtptjg ; 


To him, who near my tomb his footsteps turns, 
Stranger or Greek, bid hail ; and say a maid 
Rests in her bloom below ; her sire the name 
Of Baucis gave ; her birth and lineage high ; 
And say her bosom friend Erinna came 
And on this tomb engraved her elegy. 

Eltoh. 

This is the dust of Timas, whom unwed 
Persephone locked in her darksome bed : 

For her the maids w^ho were her fellows shore 
Their curls and to her tomb this tribute bore. 
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Bf fiiv yap rvrOop re icai dp^avdv ip p,eyapom 
KaWiJrfp • r; in ipoi wdvrag irXri Kapdrovg, 
y piv ipoi ^iXov ipp t0' aypCip yyepoptjiup 
ipTTptTTfptP pvOoiQ dpipi diKatTTToXiag * 
dXXd poi ov yipvuip iniSe^aro Kovpipop dpOog 
yXiKirig ipartfCf ov ydpop, ov Batdag * 
ovx itpipaiop dufft nepucXvroPf ov rtKog tUe^ 

^vanorpoCy Ik yepetig Xeixpavop ypETtprig, 

Ttig woXvOptjt^rjTov * Xi/tteT di pe icai reOpeuira 
prfrpog lltoXirrijc nipOog de^opepoPy 
^poPTiovog yoEpaig iiri (ppoprioiPy i) teke nalda 
oiKvpopoPy KtPtop ?>*Xj 2 s: narpicog.* 

The common topic of consolation in these cases of untimely death 
is the one whicdi Shakespeare has expressed in the dirpre for Fi- 
delc, and D’Urfciy in his dirge for Chrysostom by these four lines: 

Sleep, poor youth, sleep in peace, 

Relieved from love and mortal care ; 


Merciless heaven ! why didst thou show me light 
For so few years and speedy in their flight? 

Was it to vex by my untimely death 

With tears and wailings her who gavi* me breath? 

Who bore me, and who reare<l me, ami who wrought 

More for my youth with many a careful thought 

Than my dead sire: he left me in his hall 

An orphan babe : ’twas she alone did all. 

My joy it was beneath grave men of laws, 

Just pleas to urge and win approved applause; 

But from my cheek she never plucked the flower 
Of charming youth, nor dressed my bridal bower, 
Nor sang my marriage hymn, nor saw, ah me ! 

My offspring shoot uj>on our ancient tree. 

That now is wiihered. Even in the tomb 
I wail Politta’s woe, tin* gloom on gloom 
That swells her grief f<»r Ph ronton ; since a boy 
In vain she bore, his country's empty joy. 
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Whilst we that pine in life's diseasGi 
Uncertain-blessed) less happy are. 

Lucian, speaking of a little boy who died at five years of age (i 
332), makes him cry : 

dXkd fit fiTj KXaioiQ • rai ydp pioroio fifritrxov 
rravpov Kai iravputv riup fitoToto KaxCjv. 

A little girl in another epitaph (i. 366) says to her father: 

IfTXto Xvwac, 

0€46^or£ • Bvarol voWdici Svfrrvx^fC* 

A young man, dying in the prime of life, is even envied by Aga- 
thias (i. 384) : 

ifiirtfi' oXPiog ovrog, dg iv vtorrfri ftapavOtlg 
iK^vyt rrfv ptorov Odffffov dXirpoervrrjv. 

But it is not often that we hear in the Greek Anthology a strain 
of such pure and Christian music as this apocryphal epitaph on 
Prote : 

ovK tOdPtgf nptorijj ptripfjg S’ tg dptivova ;^u>pov, 

Kai vaiiig paKapuiv vrfffovg QaXiy tpi TToXXy, 
ivOa Kar ’HXvaiwv Trtdiufv VKipTwaa ytytjBag 
dvOtcriv iv paXaKo'iffif kokuiv tKTO(r9tv dirdvrotv* 
ov Xvirii <t’, ov Kavp\ ov vovtrog tvo^Xti, 

ov Trti-vygj ov Siypog ix^i a * dXX’ ovSi TroQuvhg 
dvOpbfWiov in ooi pioTog * i^wtig yap dpipwrutg 
avyaJg iv KaBapaiciv ’OXvpirov irXrjoiov ovrog,* 


* Thou art not dead, my Prote ! thou art flown 
To a far country better than our own ; 

Thy home is now an island of the blest ; 

There 'mid Elysian meadows take thy rest : 

Or lightly trip along the flowery glade, 

Rich with the asphodels that never fade ! 

Nor pain, nor cold, nor toil shall vex thee more, 
Nor thirst, nor hunger on that happy shore ; 
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Death at sea touched the Greek imagination with peculiar vivid- 
ness. That a human body should toss, unburied, unhonored, on 
the waves, seemed to them tlic last indignity. Therefore the epi- 
taphs on Satyrus (i. 348), who exclaims, 

8ivri(VTi Kai dTpvyirtp m Ktifiai 
vBari fiatvopivip jupipofiivog Uopiy, 

and on Lysidike (i. 328), of whom Zenocritus writes, 

Xonrai rrov (rrd^ovmv h9' dXfivpd BvfffiopB Kovpri 
vavriyt iip dXi ArmBticri^ 

and on the three atlilctes who perished by shipwreck (i. 342), 
have a mournful wail of their own. Not very different, too, is 
the pathos of Therimachus struck by lightning (i. 306) : 

avrSftarai BttXy wort ravXiov ai floig tjXBov 
opeog TToXXy vp^opivat * 
aiat, BijpijuoxoC Bi Trapd Bpvt rot' paKpov 
VTTPOP * lKoipi}Bt) tV Ik TTvpdg ovpaviov. * 

It is pleasant to turn from these to epitaphs wliich dwell more 
upon the <]ualiti(^s of the dead than the circumstances of their 
death, liere is the epitaph of a slave (i. 379) : 

Ttvoipfi »/ TTpiv hovffa pdvtp rtp mopari BovXri 
Kai T(p (Ttopart vvv evpfv iXfv9tphjv,f 


Nor longings vain (now that blest life is won) 

For such poor days as mortals here drag on ; 

To thee for aye a blameless life is given 
In the pure light of ever-present Heaven. 

J. A. Symonds, M.D. 

Home to their stalls at eve the oxen came 

Down from the mountain through the snow-wreaths deep; 

But ah ! Therimachus sleeps the long sleep 

’Neath yonder oak, lulled by the levin-flame. 

t She who was once but in her flesh a slave 

Hath for her flesh found freedom in the grave. 
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Here is a buffoon (i. 380) : 

Ni|X€ii)c *AtSrig • iiri troi S* lykXafftre. Bavovrif 
Tinfpe, xai vtxviifv OijKi ee fiifxoXoyov, ♦ 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the sepulchral epigrams is one 
by an unknown writer, of which I here give a free paraphrase 
{Anth, Pal, vii. 346) : 

Of our great love, Parthenophil, 

This little stone abideth still 
Sole sign and token : 

I seek thee yet, and yet shall seek, 

Though faint mine eyes, my spirit weak 
With prayers unspoken. 

Meanwhile, best friend of friends, do thou, 

If this the cruel fates allow 

By death’s dark river. 

Among those shadowy people, drink 
No drop for me on Lethe’s brink : 

Forget me never ! 

Of all the literary epitaphs, by far the most interesting are those 
written for the poets, historians, and philosophers of Greece. Re- 
serving these for separate consideration, I pass now to mention a 
few which belong as much to the pure epigram as to the epitaph. 
When, for example, we road tw o very clever poems on the daugh- 
ters of Lycambes (i. 339), two again on a comically drunken old 
woman (i. 340, 360), and five on a man who has been first mur- 
dered and then buried by his murderer (i. 340), we sec that, though 
the form of the epitaph has been adopted, clever rhetoricians, 
anxious only to display their skill, have been at work in rivalry. 
Sardanapalus, the eponyin of Oriental luxury, furnishes a good 


* Hades is stem ; but when you died, he said, 

Smiling, ** Be jester stiU among the dead.** 
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fiubjcct for this style of composition. Ilis epitaph runs thus in 
the Appendix Planudca (ii. 532) : 

iiSutg on Ovijto^ tov Ovfiop ae^e 
TtpnofLivo^ BaXiyoi ‘ Oavovri <roi ovric ovrjcriQ * 
icai tyu) frnodog itpiy 'Sivov pEyaXtfQ fiatriXivaaQ. 

Totra t^wyov *crti fc0o/3pt(Tfl, xal per tpwroQ 

Ttprrv ilativ * rd St rroWd Kai oK/Sia Ktiva \t\ei7rrat. 

^Se ffO(pri fitoroLO napaiviffig avOptatroitriv.* 

We find only the fourtli and fiftli lines among the sepulchral epi- 
grams of the Anthology of Cephahis (i. 334), followed by a clever 
parody composed by the Theban Crates. Demetrius, the Spartan 
coward, is another instance of this rhetorical exercise. Among tho 
two or three which treat of him I quote the following (i. 317): 

dviK diro iTToXfpov rpicffavrd of St^aro ganjp, 
frdvra tov onXiordv Koapov oXwXtJcora, 
avTci Toi (poviavy Aapdrpity avriKa Xey^av 
ilirt Sid irXanwv ufvaph'a Xayoeuiv * 

KcirOavi, pt}S* Stra/ora xf/6yop * oi> yap tKtipa 

ypnXaKtP, (i SuXov^; rovpbv lOpuj/i yaXo.f 


♦ Know well that thou art mortal : therefore raise 
Thy spirit high with long luxurious days. 

When thou art dead, thou hast no pleasure then. 

I too am earth, who w'as a king of men 
O’er Nineveh. My banquets and ray lust 
And love-delights arc mine e’en in tho dust; 

But all those great and glorious things are flown. 

True doctrine for man’s life is this alone. 

f When homcw'ard cowering from the fight you ran 
Without or sword or shield, a naked man, 

Your mother then, Demetrius, through your side 
Plunged her blood-drinking spear, nor wept, but cried s 
Die ; let not Sparta bear the blame ; but she 
Sinned not, if cowards drew their life from me ) 
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Agathias writes a very characteristic elegy on Lais (i. 315) : 

spiTiav fig 'Epvpi^v rapov ihpaKov dp^i iciXtvBov 
AaiHiog dp^airig^ xdpaypa Xeyct • 

^dicpv 5' tTriaiTHcrar^ X^ipoic yvvai, Ik yap aKOvrjs 
oUrtipta m y\ tfv rrdpog ovk iSopijv “ 

a woaov ^Y0ca>v voov ‘^xaxfg ' oXX’ tSe Ar)9rjv 
vakiQf dyXatriv iv x^ovl KarOtpivii.* 

An epitaph on the inutility of epitaplis is an cxoel)(?nt novelty 
especially when the witty poet (Paul us Silentiarius) has the, hu- 
mor to make the ghost eager to speak while the wayfarer is i/iat- 
tentivc (i. 332) : 

owopd poL Ti Si TOVTO ; waTpig Sb poi. ig ri Si rovro : 

kXbivov S* iipi ytpovg. ii yap d^avpardrov ; 

^rjffag S* ivSo^ujg tXiirop /Stop, d yap dSo^iog ; 

Ktlpai S' ipOdSi vvv, rig rivi ravra Xiytig ; f 

The value of the epitaphs on poets and great men of Greece is 
this — that, besides being in many cases of almost ptTfeet beauty, 
they contain the quintessence of ancient criticivsm. Every (‘{)ithet 
is carefully so chosen as to express wdiat the (Greeks thought pe- 
culiar and appropriate to the spirit and the w orks of their heroes. 

♦ Travelling to Ephyre, by the road-side 
The tomb and name of Lais I espied : 

I wept and said ; ** Hail, queen, the fame of thee, 

Though ne’er I saw thee, draws tliesc tears from me; 

How many hearts for thee were broken, how 
By Lethe lustreless thou liest now!” 

f My name, my country — what are they to thee? 

What, whether base or proud ray pedigree ? 

Perhaps I far surpassed all other men ; 

Perhaps I fell below them all ; what then ? 

Buf&ce it, stranger ! that thou scest a tomb ; 

Thou know’st its use ; it hides — ^no matter whom. 

W. COWPEB, 
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Orplieus is the subject of the following exquisite elegy by An- 
tipater of Sidon (i. 274) : 

ovKtTi OeXyo/xIvaf, *Op^fv, Vpvag, oviciri virpag 
ov Oiipwv auTovopovQ dyiXa^ * 
ovKtri KOipdmu: dt'fpiov fipopov^ ovx^ 
otf vt(lifTwp ffvppot'C, ov iraraytvoav iiKa. 
uiXto yap * at ttoWA Karvj^vpavro 9vyarpeQ 
MvapoavpaCy punjp <V iKoxa KaXXroTra* 

Tt ip0ipivou2 <XTOvax<tpptv t<f vidmv, uv'ik dXaXxetp 
riijp TTUi^ajp 'At^fiv ovijt Otoitj Svpaptt; ;* 

Sophocles receiv(‘s a gift of flowers and ivy, and quiet sleep from 
Sinnnias the Theban (i. 277): 

i^pip’ uvtp Tvpiioto ^oipoKXtoi'f i}pipa^ Ktaaty 
fpTTiJ^oic, xXofpoix LK7rpox^it*P irXoica/ioef, 

Kai fTtraXop ndvrii OdXXot po^oPf rj rs ^iXoppto^ 
dpTTtXoCf vypd TriptE icXffpaTa x^vapUnj^ 
tiPiKtP fi»fTri//c vipvTu^popoijy jjp i) ptXiXpdg 
tfcncriatp Movatwv dppiyct kuk X,apirutp,\ 


* Orpheus ! No more the rocks, the woods no more. 

Thy strains shall lure ; no more the savage herds, 

Nor hail, nor driving clouds, uor tempest^s roar, 

Nor chafing billows list thy lulling words ; 

For thou art dead : and all the Muses mourn, 

But most (Calliope, thy mother dear. 

Shall we then, reft of sons, lament forlorn. 

When e’en the gods must for their offspring fear ? 

J. A. Stmonds,M.D« 

f Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade. 

Around the tomb where Sopliocles is laid ; 

Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and intertwine 
With blushing rost s and the clustering vine : 

Thus will thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 

Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung; 

IL— 21 
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Among the nine epitaphs on Euripides none is more delicate 
than the following by Ion (i. 282) : 

;^aipt fiiXafimraXoic^ tv yvaXoiffi * 

n tf TOP dti vvKTOf; OdXafiov ’ 

X(tOi S* ifTTo x^ovog ort aoi icXtog d^iTov term 
laov 'Ofjtripiiaig divdoig xd^iatv* 

Where could a poet be better lulled to rest than among the 
blac*k-l(‘aved hollows of f^ieria? But the most touching tribute 
to Euripides is from the pen of a brother dramatist, the comic 
poet Pliilemon (ii. 94) : 

€t rmg dXtiOeiatmv oi rtSvriKorfg 
atffOrioiv ftx(»'f dvcptg Cjg <pamv riviq^ 
dinjy^dpriv dv ioar ictlv 

Aristophanes is praised by Antipater of Thessalonica (ii. 37) as 
the poet who laughed and hated rightly : 

KiijpiKt Kai arv^ag d^ta Kai y^dffag* 

His plays are characterized as full of fearful graces, 
TrXijOdfievoi xapiTUfv. Over the grave of Anacreon, who receives 
more tributes of this kind than any other poet, roses are to 
bloom, and wine is to be poured, and the tlioughts of Smerdies, 
Bathyllus, and Megistias are to linger. Antipater of Sidon in 
particular paid honor to his grave (i. 278) : 


Whose soul, exalted like a god of wit, 

Among the muses and the graces writ. — Anon, 

Hail, dear Euripides, for whom a bed 
In black-leaved vales Pierian is spread : 

Dead though thou art, yet know thy fame shall be, 
Like Homer’s, green through all eternity. 

If it be true that in the grave the dead 
Have sense and knowledge, as some men assert, 

I’d hang myself to see Eunpides. 
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OaKkoi TtrpaKopvfipoCf ^Avaxpeovy ap^i ai xKrahg 
afipd r£ \tipuivtiiv voptfivptutv vhaXa * 
miyai d* dpytvotvrog dvaOXLjSoivTo ydXcucrogy 
tvutdeg <5* dvo yijg yBv x^oito pt&v, 
v<ppa Kt rot oiroStrj re xai dtrrta ripypiv apijrat, 
tt Sri rig ipOtpEvotg xp^pirrerat eixjtpoavvay 
w TO 0iXov (TTEp^agy 0iXe, fiapfitrovy & avp doiSf 
mtvra SiarrXutaag xai crvp tpuirt fiiop.* 

The same poet begins another epitapli tlius : 

Tvpfiog ’ Apaxpeiovrog ‘ u tvOdlje xvxvog 

£t)^€i x4 rrai^tMiP ^utpordrri papit]. 

Less cheerful arc the sepulchres of tlio satirists. We arc bidden 
not to wake the sleeping wasp upon tlu^ grave of Ilipponax (i, 
350 ) : 

Ht ^cTvc, ^uye top xaXa2^fir»i ra^ov 
rbp iftpiKTop 'IwTrutpaxTogy ovrt x“ ^iippa 


Around the tomb, 0 bard divine ! 

Where soft thy hallowed brow rejwses, 

Long may the deathless ivy twine, 

And summer pour his w^aste of roses ! 

And many a fount shall there distil. 

And many a rill refresh the flowers ; 

But wine shall gush in every rill, 

And every fount yield milky showers. 

Tlius, shade of him whom nature taught 
To tune his lyre and soul to pleasure, 

Who gave to love his warmest thought. 

Who gave to love his fondest measure; 

Thus, after death, if spirits feel, 

Thou mayest, from odors round thee streaming, 
A pulse of past enjoyment steal. 

And live again in blissful dreaming. 


T. Moor®. 
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iafipid^H BoviraXsiOv ig irruyoc* 

/irj Wiag iyetpyg tr^tjica rdv KOtfttifievoVf 
oi)d' iv vvv KiKoifiiKtv xoXoi^, 
aKd^ovffi likrpois 6p9d ro^tvaag iirti.* 

The same thought is repeated with even more of descriptive en* 
ergy in an epitaph on Archilochus (i. 287) : 

fffffui ToS' *Apxt\dxov trapairovTioVy og frort mKpi)v 
fiovaav ixi^vo.i(p irptJTog iPaif/t x^^V* 
aipd^ag "EXucwpa top ijptpov * oUt AvKappijg 
fivpopEVog Tpianoiv upfiara Ovyartpiop * 
riptpLa h) Trapdpti\l/0Vi odoiiropiy pt) Trore rovde 
Kiinjffyg rtipptp a^t}Kag tipe^opivovg.^ 

Diogenes offers similar opportunities for clever writing. The 
best of his epitaphs is this well-known but anonymous dialogue 
(i. 285): 

tliriy KvoPy rivog dv^pog a if pa ^vXdfftnig ; 

Toit Kvvog. dXXa rig dv ovrog dvijp b Kuiov; 

Aioykvrig. yivog ant, 'Livoiinvg. bg ttIOov tpKtti 
Kai pdXa ' vvv bt Oavufv doripag oikov txu.X 


♦ Stranger, beware ! This grave hurls words like hail ; 
Here dwells the dread llipponax, dealing bale. 

E’en ’mid his ashes, fretful, poisonous, 

He shoots iambics at slain Bupalus. 

Wake not the sleeping wasp : for though he’s dead, 
Still straight and sure his crooked lines are sped. 

f Here sle'^ps Archilochus by the salt sea ; 

Who first with viper’s gall the muse did stain, 

And bathed mild Helicon with butchery. 

Lycambes wee[»ing for her daughters three 
Learned this. Pass then in silence : be not fain 
To stir the wasps that round his grave remain.” 

J Tell me, good dog, whose tomb you guard so well ? 
The Cynic’s. True : but who that Cynic, tell. 
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The epitaphs on Erinna, who died when she was only nineteen, 
are charged with the thought which so often recurs when we re- 
flect on poets, like Cluitterton, untimely slain — what would not 
they have done, if they liad lived ? (i. 275) : 

6 yXwicfc ovtoq wovog^ ovxi troXvg fiiv 

iag ap TrapOePixag ivi'taKaiSiKtTtvg., 
aXX’ friputv voWwv ^ifvaTiPTtpog * ti S’ 'AtSag oi 
pij Tayyg >/X0e, rig av raXUap tax' ovopa ; 

Sappho rouses a louder strain of celebration (i. 276) : 

^a'tnpM Tot Kf SOtig xO<uv AioXi rap ptra ^Xovaaig 
a9apdraig Ovarup Movamv dtiSophuip, 

&v Kvjrptg xa'i "Eputg avp up dg ptra Ilccdctf 

twXtK dtiZiPOp llttpiSoii' art^apoi^ 

"EXXaSt ptr rtpxl/ip, aoi St KXtog * w rpitXiKTOP 
Moipai StPfvaai vijpa Kar ifXaKarag^ 
iruig ovK tKXioaaaOt navoupOtrop dpap doiStp 
dtpOtra priaaptpa Si^p’ ' EXiKutindSiov ;f 


Diogenes, of fair Sinope's race. 

Wiiat ! Ho that in a tub was wont to dwell ? 

Yes : but the stars arc now his dwelling-place. 

J. A. Symonds, M.D. 

These arc Erinna’s songs : how sweet, though slight !— = 
For she was but a girl of nineteen years : — 

Yet stronger far than what most men can write : 

Had Death delayed, whose fame had equalled hers? 

Docs Sappho tlicn beneath thy bosom rest, 

^olian earth? that mortal Muse confessed 
Inferior only to the choir above, 

That foster-child of Venus and of Love ; 

Warm from whose lips divine Persuasion came, 

Greece to delight, and raise the Lesbian name ? 

0 ye, who ever twiiiC the threefold thread, 

Yo Fates, why number with the silent dead 
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This is the composition of Antipater of Sidon, who excels in 
this special style. Without losing either the movement or the 
passion of poetry, he is always delicate and subtle in his judg- 
ments. His epigrams on Pindar are full of fire (i. 280) : 

Uiepucdp ffaXTriyya, top evayiutp papvp vppiap 
XaX*c«vrav, xarix^i IltpSapop iiSi icovtf, 
ov peXog eiffatwp ^Biy^ato KtPf iron Movtrutp 
ip Kddpov BaXdpoiQ trfiiivog dptirXdearo.* 

The very quintessence of criticism is contained in the phrases 
traXiriyS, ^aXKevTdg, The Appendix Planudca (ii. 590) contains 
another epitaph on Pindar by Antipatcr, which for its beautiful 
presentation of two legends connected with his life deserves to be 
quoted : 

PtPptiuiP 6ir6<rop trdXwty^ virtpiax^P awXuiv, 

Totjoop virkp irdaa^ tKpayt fftio 
ovSi fidnjv diraXoXg mpi itrpdg iKtipog 

trrXaffi KtipohroPi lUpSapt, (rtio piXi. 
fidpTvg 6 MatvfiXfoc npoug Btbg vppop ditoag 
TOP trio KOi pofitwp Xfftrdfitpog SopaKtup.f 


That mighty songstress, whose unrivalled powers 
Weave for the Muse a crown of deathless flowers ? 

Francis Hodgson. 

Piera’s clarion, he whose weighty brain 
Forged many a hallowed hymn and holy strain, 

Pindar, here sleeps beneath the sacred earth : 

Hearing his songs a man might swear the brood 
Of Muses made them in their hour of mirth. 

What time round Cadmus* marriage-bed they stood. 

As the war-trumpet drowns the rustic flute. 

So when your lyre is heard all strings are mute : 

Not vain the labor of those clustering bees 
Who on your infant lips spread honey-dew ; 

Witness great Pan who hymned your melodies, 

Pindar, forgetful of his pipes for you. 
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It is impossible to do justice to all these utterances on the early 
poets, ^schylus (i. 281 ) : 

o TpayiKov tpMvrjfia Kai dtjtpvotfraav 
wvpyiixrag orifiapy wpwTog iv Bvttriy, 

Aleman (i. 277) : 

TOv xapUvT 'kXKpava^ tov vfivtirijp* vpivaiutp 
KVKVoVj rov Movoijv d^ia piXypapEVOV, 

Stesichorus (ii. »36) : 

'OptjpiKov o'c T dwb ptv/ia 
«<r7ra(rac oiKtiott;, 'Snjffixop t tv KapdroiQ, 

Ibycus (ii. 36) : 

itbv re Iltidovc, 

’'IpVKif Kai Traicutv dvOog dprjadptve, 

Enoujxh has been (pioted to show the delicate and appreciative 
criticism of the later and lighter Greek poets for the earlier and 
grander. It is also consolatory to find that almost no unknown 
great ones are praised in these epigrams; whence we may con- 
clude that the masterpi(‘ces of Greek literature arc almost as nu- 
merous now as they were in the age of Nero. The philosophers 
receive their due meed of celebration. Plato can boast of two 
splendid anonymous epitaphs (i. 285) : 

yaia piv iv KoXrroi^ KpvTrrei rode aw pa IlXdrwvogy 
^vxf) d' dOcivarov rd^iv ex^i paKopwv. 

And — 

aiere, rinre fiii^rjKag virep ra^or ; i; rivof, eim, 

(wrepoevra Oewv oikov dirooKonkei ^ ; 

ilwx^ji’ II\rtVwj/oc diroTrrapevTjc ig "OXapnov 

eiKwv • trwpa di ytf yriyeveg ‘ArOig ex^i,* 


*■ Earth in her breast hides Plato’s dust ; hia floul 
The gods forever ’mid their ranks enroll 

And — 

Eagle ! why soarcst thou above the tomb f 
To what sublime and starry>paveu home 
Floatest thou ? 
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It is curious to find both Thucydides (ii. 119) and Lycophron 
(ii. 38) characterized by their difficulty. 

Closely allied in point of subject to many of the epitaphs arc 
the so-called hortatory epigrams, Iwiypufifiara TrporpeTrtKu, These 
consist partly <'f advice to young men and girls to take while they 
may the pleasures of the moment, partly of wise saws and maxims 
borrowed from the Stoics and the Cynics, from Euripides and the 
comic poets. Lucian and Palladas are the two most successful 
poets ill this style. I’alladas, whose life falls in the first half of 
the fifth century, a pagan, who regarded with disgust the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, attained by a style of “ (‘legant medioc- 
rity’’ to the perfection of proverbial [>hilosophy in verso. When 
wc remember that the works of Euripides, Menander, l^hilemon, 
Theophrastus, and the Stoics were mines from which to (piarry 
sentiments about the conduct of life, wo understaiMl t’i(‘ general 
average of excellence below' which he rarely fails and al)ove, which 
he never rises. Yet in this section, as in the others of the An- 
thology, some of the anonymous epigrams an* tin* best. Here is 
one (ii. 251) : 

e!g dt^rjv lOfla KarlfXvmc^ fir’ «7r’ *A0tjvu}V 
viKv^y vitrtai }k Mfpurig ’ 
fii (Tt y dviarw 'rrdrpt}^; diroriiXf Oaifovra * 
irdvroOtv ilc o ^iputv ti’c dicrjv dvfpof;.* 


I am the image of swift Plato’s spirit, 
Ascending heaven : Athens does inherit 
His corpse below. 

SlIZLLET. 

Straight is the way to Acheron, 

Whether the spirit’s race is run 
From Athens or from Meroii: 

Weep not, far off from home to die; 

The wind doth blow in every sky, 

That wafts us to that doleful sea. 

J. A. Symonds, M.B. 
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Here is another, wliich repeats the old proverb of the cup and the 
lip (ii. 25V) ; 

iroXXa TrtXfct KvXiKog Kai xtiXtog axpov. 

And another, on the difference b(‘tween the leaders and the fol- 
lowers in tlu‘- pomp of life (ii. 270) : 

TToXXoi rot vapOrjKOipopoi iraopoi Ss rt /Sair^oi. 

E<^ual1y without author’s name is tlie following excellent prayer 
(ii. 271): 

Ztv fiaaiXfv ni piv tcrOXa Kai tvxophvoiQ Kal dviVKroic 
dppi CiOov * Til di Xvypd Kai fv^opiviov direpvKOt£.* 

Lucian gives tlie following good advice on the use of wealth (iL 
250) : 

ut£ TiOprfldptPoc tHjv (twv dyaOuiv dnoXave, 

uxj H fiiuifrdptvo£ autp KTtdvuiV * 

tffTi c dvifp (Tu(p6£ ovTo£ dppul ravTa vatjtrag 
<I>hCoi Kai Cairdify pirpop t^ijp/xocraro.f 

Agathias iisks why we need fear death (ii. 264) : 

Tvv Odrarop ri top i)(rvxirf£ yivirtjpa^ 

TOP nadopTa p 6 <tov(J Kui TT(pin£ dSupas ; 
poi’pop uTra^ OiniroHi; rrapayiperai, ovdk ttot aiTotf 
kidtp Ti£ OpiirdiP dtuTtpov ipxdptPOP* 


♦ God, grant us good, whether or not we pray ; 
But e’en from praying souls keep bad away. 

f Your goods enjoy, as if about to die; 

As if about to live, use sparingly. 

That man is wise, who, bearing both in mind, 

A mean, befitting waste and thrift, can find. 

Burgess. 
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al St voffoi noWai icat itotKiXaif oXXor* iw* aXXov 
ipXOfifvai OvtjTUiv Kal fJLiTal5a\\6fitvai.* 

The remainder of my quotations from this section will all be 
taken from Palladas. Here is his version of the proverb attrib- 
uted to Democritus that life’s a stage (ii. 265) : 

tncijvt) Tag 6 fSiog Kai waiyviov * T/ pdOe frai^tip 
rffv airovSdv fitraOtig rag oSvvag.i 

Here, again, is the old complaint that man is Fortune’s plaything 
(ii. 266): 

naiyvLOp tart rvx^g ptpoTtnjv piog, oiKTpogy d\i)n]gf 
vXovTOv Kai irtpirjg p,taad0i ptpfiuptpog. 
rat Tovg p.ip Kardyovaa naXiP <T0aipi/cov dttptif 
Tovg 5’ airo rwp pt^tXipp tig dtSrjp Kardyti.X 

Here again, but cadenced in iambics, is the Flight of Time (ii. 
266 ): 

ut Ttig Ppaxfiag t)Soprig rtig rov jiiov* 
rffp o^vnjra rov xjpopov Trtpf^iiauTt' 


♦ Why shrink from Death, the parent of repose, 

The cure of sickness and all human woes V 
As through the tribes of men he speeds his way, 

Once, and but once, his visit he will pay ; 

Whilst pale diseases, harbingers of pain. 

Close on each other crowd — an endless train. 

W. Shepheud. 

t All life’s a scene, a jest : then learn to play, 

Dismissing cares, or bear your pains alway. 

t This wretched life of ours is Fortune’s ball ; 

’Twixt wealth and poverty she bandies all : 

These, cast to earth, up to the skies rebound ; 

These, tossed to heaven, come trembling to the ground. 

Goldwin Smith. 
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yfiiiQ KaOiZofifffOa icai KoifiijfifOa^ 
fioxOovvreg fi rptufiCjprtc * 6 xpovog Tpk\u^ 

TpBx^i Kaff iipLiHiV r(av TaKaivCipiiiv PporuiVf 
^ip<ov Udarov rtp Karaarpotpiiv.* 

The next epigram is literally bathed in tears (ii. 267) : 

laKpvxjtitiv yivopriv Kai SaKpvffag diroOvfitTKUt* 
daKpvcti S‘ kv TToWoig top fiiop avpop o\op» 
w yipog dpOptitinop noXvSaKpvrop^ dirOipigf oUrpov, 

^aipoptpop Kara ytig Kai Sia\vup.tPop4 

When he chooses to be cynical, Palladas can present the physical 
conditions of human life with a crude brutality which is worthy 
of a monk composing a chapter De contemptu humancB miserice. 
It is enough to allude to the epigrams upon the birth (ii. 259) 
and the breath (ii. 265) of man. To this had philosophy fallen 
in the death of Greece. One more quotation from Palladas has 
a touch of pathos. The old order has yiidded to the new : Theo- 
dosius has closed the temples: the Greeks arc in ashes: their 
very hopes remain among the dead (ii. 268) : 

"EXXijvic kapLiP dpdpfg ttnroduifikpotf 
viKpCjp txoprag tXTri^ac rtOapfihag ' 
dptarpd^ti yap ndt'ra pvv rd npayp-ara. 


* Oh for the joy of life that disappears ! — 
Weep then the swiftness of the flying years : 
We sit upon the ground and sleep away, 
Toiling or feasting ; but time runs for aye, 
Runs a fell race against poor wretched man, 
Bringing for each the day that ends his span. 

t Tears were my birthright ; born in tears, 

In tears too must I die ; 

And mine has been, through lifers long years, 
A tearful destiny. 
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With this wail the thin, lamentable voice of the desiccated rheto- 
rician ceases. 

Akin to these hortatory epigrams, in their tone of settled mel- 
ancholy, are some of the satiric and convivial. It is necessary, 
when we think of the Greeks as the brightest and sunniest of all 
races, to remember what songs they sang at their banquets, and 
to comfort ourselves with the reflection that between their rose- 
wreaths and the bright Hellenic sky above them hung ft)r them, 
no less than for ourselves, the cloud of death. 

What more dismal drinking-song can be conceived than this? 
(i. 33V) : 

ovdfv afiaprqaag yevofirjv Trapd Tutv fii riKovrutv* » 

yevtniOeitj d raXag 

a» yovtiuv Oavarri^opog * tdpot dvdymjs 
ij p€ TTpoarreXaffsi (rrvyfptp Oavdrtp * 
ovdtv iidv yfv6pr)v * iraXtv toaopm ujg irapoc ovdiv* 
ovdtv Kai ptjdir rwv pipdfrwv to yevos ’ 

XeiTTop pot TO KifirtXXov axo<yrtX/3a;<Tov, tTaipi, 

Kai XuTrrig dicov?)v rdv Bpopiov 

The good sense of Cephalas placed it among the epitaphs ; for, in 


Such 13 the state of man ; from birth 
To death all comfortless : 

Then swept away beneath the earth 
In utter nothingness. 

Edward Stokes. 

My sire begat me ; Hwas no fault of mine : 

But being bom, in Hades 1 must pine : 

O birth-act that brought death ! 0 bitter fate 
That drives me to the grave disconsolate I 
To naught I turn, who nothing w'as ere birth ; 

For men are naught and l(*s8 than nothing worth. 
Then let the goblet gleam for me, my friend ; 

Four forth care-soothing wine, ere pleasures end. 
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truth, it is the quintessence of the despair of the grave. Yet its 
last couplet forces us to drag it from the place of tombs, and put 
it into the mouth of some late reveller of the decadence of Hellas. 
It has to my car the ring of a drinking-song sung in a room with 
closed shutters, after the guests have departed, by some sad com- 
panion who docs not know that the dawn has gone forth and 
the birds are aloft in the air. The shadow of night is upon him. 
Though Christ be risen and the sun of hope is in the sky, he is 
still as clicerless as Miinnermus. If space sufficed, it would be 
both interesting and profitable to compare this mood of the epi- 
grammatists with that expressed by Omar Khayyam, the Persian 
poet of Khorassan, in whose (juatrains philosophy, melancholy, 
and tlie sense of beauty are so wondcufully mingled that to sur- 
pass their pathos is impossible in verse.^ Here is another of the 
same tone (ii. 287) : 

t)CjQ 7)ovg TrapairffiTreraif tir dfjieXovvrwy 
t)fiwP k^ai^vi]g i'ltH o irop^vpeogj 
ical Tovg piv rii^agy roiuj d' uTrn'/aag, tviovg dk 
^varjeag o^h Trdvrug ig 'iv jidpaOpop.f 

And another with a more delicate ring of melancholy in the last 
couj>let (ii. 289) : 

vTTVcjBtg a raipt * rd di CKv^og avrd <t£ * 
itypto^pi) TfpTTOv poipidiy 
/ir) AtoCaipe’ Xdpipog d' fig WaKXOV uXiarOuty 

dxpii’ iiri (T^aXtpov ^lopoworei yoparug* 


♦ See Fitzgerald’s faultless translation of the livhdiydt of Omar Khayy&n\ 
published by Quaritch. 

t Morn follows morn ; till while we careless play 
Comes suddenly the darksome king, whose breath 
Or wastes or burns or blows our life away, 

But drives us all down to one pit of death. 
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or ov irio/iCffOa, voXvg iroXvg’ aXX’ dy twtiyov. 

») (rvv€rt) KpOTd(ln$iv ditrtTai ifftertputv.*^ 

And yet another (ii. 294), which sounds like the Florentine Carni- 
val Song composed by Lorenzo de’ Medici — 

Chi vuol esser lieto sia ; 

Di doman non h certezza^— 

mvf Kai ivippaivov ' ri yap avpwv y ri to /liWop 
ov6fig yivd>(TKtL‘ pi) Tpiyf^ pi) Koma' 
iltg xaparat^ piTa^oQy tpdyty (h^jrd Xoyt^^ou* 

TO ^iiv rov pi) t,i)v ov^.h* oXcjg * 

rrdg 6 fiiog roioace pont) povov ' dv npoXdj^gq (Tov 
dp Odvyg tri-pov Trdi*Ta’ ov oiictp 

But the majority of the tTnypappara o’kWTrrtJcd, or jesting epigrams, 
are not of this kind. Tliey are written for the most part, in Ro- 
man style, on ugly old women, misers, stupid actors, doctors to 
dream of whom is death, bad painters, poets who kill you with 
their elegies, men so light that the wind carries them about like 
stubble, or so thin that a gossamer is strong enough to strangle 
them ; vices, meannesses, deformities of all kinds. Lueillius, a 

* Thou sleepest, friend : but see, the beakers call ! 

Awake, nor dote on death that waits for all. 

Spare not, my Diodorus, but drink free 

Till Bacchus loose each weak and faltering knee. 

Long will the years be when wv can’t carouse — 

Long, long : up then ere age hath touched our browa. 

f Drink and be merry. What the morrow brings 
No mortal knoweth : wherefore toil or run ? 

Spend while thou mayst, eat, fix on present things 
Thy hopes and wishes : life and death are one. 

One moment: grasp life’s goods; to thee they fall: 

Dead, thou hast nothing, and another all. 

Golowin Surra. 
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Greek Martial of tlio a^e of Nero, is both best and most prolific 
in this kind of coniposition. But of all the sections of the An- 
thology this is certainly the least valuable. The true superiority 
of Greek to Latin literatuni in all its species is that it is far more 
a work of pure beauty, of unmixod poetry. In Lucillius the Hel- 
lenic muse has deigned for once to assume the Roman toga, and 
to show that if she chose she could rival the hoarse-throated sat- 
irists of the empire on their own ground. But she has abandoned 
lier lofty eminence, and descended to a lower level. The same 
may be said in brief about the versified problems and riddles (ii. 
pp. 40V-400), which are not much better than elegant acrostics 
of this or th(^ last century. It must, however, be remarked that 
the last-mentioned section (^onbiins a valuable collection of Greek 
oracles. 

Of all the amatory poets of the Anthology, by far the noblest 
is Meleager. He was a native of (iadara in Palestine, as he tells 
us in an epitaph composed in his old age : 

war pa /if riicvoi 

’Ar9ig tv 'Aaavpioig vaiojitva, Vdoapa.* 

It is curious to think of this town, which from our cliildhood 
we have connected with the miracle of the demoniac and the 
swine, as a Syrian Athens, the birthplace of the most mellifluous 
of all erotic songsters. Meleager’s date is half a century or there- 
abouts before the Cliristian eni. Ho therefore was ignorant of 
the work and the words of One who made the insignificant place 
of his origin world-famous. Of his history we know really noth- 
ing more than his own epigrams convey ; the two following coup- 
lets from one of his epitaphs record his sojourn during different 
periods of his life at Tyre and at Ceos : 

The country that gave birth to me is Gadara, an Attic city on Assyrian 
sliores. 
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^€<$iraic iivSfuotn Tvpoc FaSdpiop ff tcpd 
K&g S' iparrt Mkpovitiv vpiafiw lyqpoTpo^iu 
*A\V el piv 'S.itpoQ iff at, ^dkap* ct d’ ovv ffvyi 
'^aiSioQ' €1 S' *'EXXjjv, %alp£ * ru S' avro ^paaop.’*^ 

This triple salutation, eominpf from the son- of Gadara and Tyre 
and Ceos, brings us close to the pure luiinanity which distin- 
guished Meleager. Modern men, judging him by the standard of 
Christian morality, may feel justified in flinging a stone at the 
poet who celebrated his Muiscos and his Diodes, his lleliodora 
and his Zcnophila, in too voluptuous verse. But those who are 
content to criticise a {)agan by his own rule of right and wrong 
will admit that Meleager had a spirit of the subtlest and the 
sweetest, a lieart of the tenderest, and a genius of the purest that 
has been ever granted to an elegist of earthly love. While read- 
ing his verse, it is impossible to aveud laying down the book and 
pausing to exclaim ; How modern is the phrase, how true the pas- 
sion, how uni(|ue the style! Though Meleager’s voice lias been 
mute a score of centuries, it yet rings clear and vivid in our ears ; 
because the man was a real poet, feeling intensely, expressing for- 
cibly and beautifully, steeping his style in the fountain of tender 
sentiment which is eternal. We find in him none of the cynicism 
which defiles Straton, or of the voluptuary’s despair which gives to 
Agathias the morbid splendor of decay, the colors of corruption. 
All is simple, lively, fresh with joyous experience in his verse. 

The first great merit of Meleager as a poet is limpidity. A 
crystal is not more transparent than liis style ; but the crystal to 
which we compare it must be colored with the softest flush of 
beryl or of amethyst. Here is a little poem in praise of Helio- 
dora (i. 85) : 

♦ Who grew to man’s estate in Tyre and (Jadara, and found a fair old age 
in Cos. If then thou art a Syrian, Salaam ! if a Phamician, Naidios 1 if f| 
Hellene, Hail ! 
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nXi^to XivKoioVj nXi^ia 8* anaXriv tifia fttfproig 
vdpKurtrov^ TrXt^to xai rd yeXiovra Kpiva, 

TrXi^iu Kal KpoKov rjBvv iiriTrXi^oi 8’ voKtvBov 
7rop0t;ptijv, 7rXf^a> icat ^tXkpatrra po^a, 

40 dv irri *cpor<t^otc fivpoftoarpvxotf ‘HXio^wpaf 
tvTrXoicafiov dvOo^oXy arttpavoQ* 

Nothing can be more simple than the expression, more exquisite 
than the cadence of these lines. The same may be said about 
the elegy on ( ’Icaristc (i. 30V): 

oi) ydfiov dXX‘ 'Ai8ai> iTr4vvp(pi8iov KXfapierra 
TrapOfvUuj dfipara Xvofifva * 
dpTi yap tflTTTf'ptoi vvpfpai: tiri CiKXiaiv dxfvv 
Xtoroi Kai OaXdfUor trrXaTayirvTO Oupat * 
ippoi c' oXoXvypbv diaKpayov^ Ik <V 'Yp,ivaiog 
myadtiQ yntpbv (ftOtypa pkOappoaaro' 
at 8‘ abral Kai tpl-yyov i8y8of>xoiip Trapn jrnfTTtp 
TTfi’Kat, Kai (jStpivy rlpOfV ttpuiynv bbdy.f 

The thought of this next epigram recalls the song to Ageanax in 
Theocritus’s seventh idyl (ii. 402): 


♦ I’ll twine w hite violets, and the myrtle green ; 

Narcissus will I twine, and lilies slieen ; 
ril twine sweet eroeiis, and the hyaeiiith blue ; 

And last I twine the rose, love’s token true : 

That all may form a wreath of beauty meet 
To dec k my Ileliodora’s tresses sweet. 

GoldwIxN Smith. 

t r<X)r Oleariste loosed her virgin zone 
Not for her w edding, but for Acheron ; 

’Twas but last eve the merry pipes were swelling. 

And dancing footsteps thrilled the festive dwelling; 

Mom changed those notes for w ailings loud and long, 

And dirgc!8 drownc*d the hyincmeal song ; 

Alas I the very torches meant to wave 

Around her bridal couch, now light her to the grave ! 

J. A. Symonds, M.D. 


IL— 22 
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ovpiog ifiwvivtrag vavraig Norof, Ct Svelpior^g, 

^fMfv fiiv apnaotv 'AvBpdyaOov * 

rpic pdicaptg vdtg, rplg ^ oKfiia tevpara vovrov, 

TtrpaKL ivdaipojv urai^o^opwv dvtpog * 
it& ilrjv ^eX^i'c W ipolg fiaffTOKrog eir’ wpotg 
vopOptvOtig iaiSy rdv yXvKviraida "Podov.* 

These quotations are suflScient to set forth the purity of Melea- 
[^er’s style, though man}^ more examples might liavc been borrow- 
ed from his epigrams on the cicada, on the mosquitoes who tor- 
mented Zenophila, on Antiochus, who would have been Eros if 
Eros had worn the boy’s petasos and chlaniys. The next point 
to notice about him is the suggestiveness of his language, his fac- 
ulty of creating the right epithets and turning tlic perfect phrase 
that suits his meaning. The fragrance of the second line in this 
couplet is undefinable but potent : 

w dvcipiitg ^avtrai TTorc teal dvdptutp 

iiSwXoig KoXXivg Kw0a xXiacvoftivi/.t 

It is what all day-dreamers and castle-builders, not to speak of 
the dreamers of the night, must fain cry out in their despair. 
The common motive of a lover pledging his absent mistress is 
elevated to a region of novel beauty by the passionate repetition 
of words in this first line : 


Fair blows the breeze ; the seamen loose the sail : — 

0 men that know not love, your favoring gale 
Steals half my soul, Andragathos, from me ! 

Thrice lucky ships, and billows of the sea 

Thrice blessed, and happiest breeze that bears the boy ! 

Oh would I were a dolphin, that my joy, 

Here on my shoulders ferried, might behold 
Rhodes, the fair island thronged with boys of gold ! 

t “0 soul too loving, cease at length from even in dreams thus idly bask- 
ing in the warmth of Beauty’s empty shapes.” 
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lyXH icai iraXiv ilrri iroXiv vdXiv 'HXiuiSitfpag.* * * § 

In the same way a very old thought receives new exquisiteness 
in the last couplet of the epitaph on Ileliodora : 

a\Xa fft yovvovfiat Fa ir«vrpo0£ rdv TraifoBvpTov 
i^pffia trotg KoXrroig fidrtp ivayKoXiffai.jf 

The invocation to Night, which I will next quote, has its own 
beauty derived from the variety of images which arc subtly and 
capriciously accumulated : 

(V r6<^e irapfirfTHpa X/ropa/ m (piXrf Sv^ 
pat Xirofiai Kiufiuiv (TifpnXave rroTtna 

Hut Meleager’s epithets for Love arc, perhaps, the triumphs of 
his verbal coinage : 

iffri 6 fraig yXvKvSaKpvg aeiXaXog vjici^g drapl37)g 
aifid ytXCjp irrfpotig pwra ^aptrpo(p6pog.^ 

Again he calls him afipoviciXog tputg (delicate-sandal led Love) and 
fashions words like xpv^^aTrdrrjgj vTryaTrdrrjg (soul-cheating and 
sleep-cheating), to express the <jualitios of the treacherous god. 
In some of his metaphorical descriptions of passion he displays a 
really fervid iinaginatiuii. To this class of creation belong the 
poem on the Soul’s thirst (ii. 414), on the memory of beauty that 
lives like a fiery image in the heart (ii. 413), and the following 
splendid picture of the tyranny of Love, lie is addressing his 
Soul, who has once again incautiously been trapped by Eros : 

* Pour forth ; and again cry, again, and yet again, * to Heliodora 

t “ I pray thee, Earth, all-nourisliing, in thy deep breast, 0 mother, to en- 
fold her tenderly, for whom my ttmrs must flow for aye.” 

J “ This one boon I ask of thee, great mother of all gods, beloved Night ! 
Nay, I beseech thee, thou fellow wanderer with Revelry, 0 holy Night !” 

§ ** The boy is honey-teared, tireless of speech, swift, without sense of fear, 

with laughter on his roguish lips, winged, bearing arrows in a quiver on his 
shoulders.” 
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Ti fianiv ivi diofioig 
ff7ra!p€ic ; avrog tputg ra vnpa trov 
Kai tm 7n)p tarrio^y pvpoig tppavt XirroTTvovVy 
SutKf Sk di^l/u)ffy SaKpva Bipfid mtiv.* 

Surely a more succesvsful marriage of romantic fancy to classic 
form was never effected even by a modern ]>oot. This line again 
contains a bold and splendid metaphor : 

Kiopd^iti ovK olvov VITO ^pkva Ttifp Ci yf pi(r9Hg,\ 

Meleager had a soul that inclined to all beautiful and tender 
things. Having described the return of spring in a prolonged 
chant of joy, he winds up with words worthy of a troubadour ob 
Minnesinger in the April of a hew age : 

TTtjg ov “XPH doi^bv tv uapi KaXbv dnffai ; f 

The cicada, Cpocrepalg (Trayopeffert peOvtrdfig (drunken with honey- 
drops of dew), the avTo<pvig fiipLrjpa Xvpag (nature’s own mimic of 
the lyre) — a conceit, by the way, in the style of xVIarini or of Cal- 
deron — the bee whom he addresses as dvOociaire piXiatTa (flower- 
pasturing bee), and all the flowers for which he has found exqui- 
site epithets, the (f^iXopfipog vdpicKrffog (narcissus that loves the rain 
of heaven), the <piXepa(rTa />o?a (roses to lovers dear), the ovpttri- 
^tra Kpiva (lilies that roam the mountain-sides), and again ra 
yeXwvra Kpira (laughing lilies), testify to the passionate love and 
to the purity of heart with which he greeted and studied the sim- 
plest beauties of the world.§ In dealing with flowxrs he is par- 

♦ “ Why vainly in thy bonds thus pant and fret ? Love himself bound thy 
wings and set thee on a fire, and rubbed thee, when thy breath grew faint, 
with myrrh, and when thou thirstedst gave thee burning tears to drink.*’ 

f “ A reveller I go freighted with fire not wine beneath the region of my 
heart.” 

^ ** How could it be that poet also should not sing fair songs in spring ?” 

§ Those who on the shores of the Mediterranean have traced out beds of 
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ticularly felicitous. Most exquisite are the lines in which he de- 
scribes his garland of the Greek poets and assigns to each some 
favorite of the garden or the field, and again those otlier couplets 
which compare the boys of Tyre to a bouquet culled by love for 
Aphrodite. Baia niv aWa poSa (slight things perhaps, but roses) : 
these are the words in which Meleager describes the too few but 
precious verses of Sappho, and for his own poetry they have a 
peculiar propriety. IVai ^^ovmv arioovec (thy nightingales still 
live) we may say, quoting Callimachus, when we take leave of 
him. llis poetry has the sweetness and the splendor of the rose, 
the rapture and full-throated melody of the nightingale. 

Next in artistic exc(‘llence to Meleager among the amatory 
poets is Straton, a Grc'ek of Sardis, who lived in the second cen- 
tury. But there are few readers who, even for the sake of his 
pure and perfect language, will be prepared to put up with the 
immodesty of his subject-matter. Straton is not so delicate and 
subtle in style as Meleager; but he has a masculine vigor and 
netteti of phrase peculiar to himself. It is not possible to quote 
many of his ej)igranis. He suffers the neglect which necessarily 
obscures those men of genius who misuse their powers. Yet the 
story of the garland-weaver (ii. 39G), and the address to school- 
masters (ii. 219), are too clever to be passed by without notice. 
The following epigram on a picture of Ganymede gives a very 
fair notion of Straton’s style (ii. 425) : 

<rrtix€ irpbg aiOipa dmpxio rraiSa Kopi^ittv 
aUHf rag Si^vtig Uwtrdffag Trripvyagy 


red tulips or anemones or narcissus from terrace to terrace, over rocks and 
under olive-branches, know how delicately true to nature is the thought con- 
tained in the one epithet obpEaitpotTa — roaming like nymphs along the hills, 
now single and now gathered into companies, as though their own sweet will 
had led them wandering. 
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(rm%e rov afipov kx<^v Vavvprihia, priSt ptOtifiQ 
rbv Acoc t)Si<Trtav oivoxoov KvXtKwv * 

S' aipaJ^ai Kovpov yapyj/utvvxi rapffif 
prj ZBvg dXyriffy tovto fiapvvopsvog.* 

To this may be added an exhortation to pleasure in despite of 
death (ii. 288).f 

Calliinaclius deserves mention as a third with Meleager and 
Straton. His style, drier than that of Meleager, more elevated 
than Straton’s, is marked by a frigidity of good scholarship which 
only at intervals warms into the fire of passionate poetry. In 
writing epigrams Callimachus was careful to preserve the pointed 
character of the composition. He did not merely, as is the fre- 
quent wont of Meleager, indite a short poem in elegiacs. This 
being the case, his love poems, though they are many, are not 
equal to his epitaphs. 

To mention all the poets of the amatory chapters would be im- 
possible. Their name is legion. Even Plato the divine, by right 
of this epigram to Aster : 


* Soar upward to the air divine : 

Spread broad thy pinions aquiline: 

Carry amid tliy plumage him 
Who fills Jove’s beaker to the brim : 

Take care that neither crooked claw 
Make the boy’s thigh or bosom raw ; 

For Jove will wish thee sorry speed 
If thou molest his Ganymede. 

f Drink now, and love, Democrates ; for we 
Shall not have wine and boys eternally : 

Wreathe we our heads, anoint ourselves with m3rrrh, 
Others will do this to our sepulchre : 

Let now my living bones with wine be drenched ; 
Water may deluge them when I am quenched. 
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dffTtpas liffaOptlg darrip ipoq * etOc ytvoipriv 
ovpavoc utg iroKKoig oppatriv tig ffi /3Xfc7r<a— ♦ 

and of this to Agatlion : 

Tr)v 4/vx»)v 'Ayadwva ivi tffxov * 

7l\9t yap t) rXriptttv utg dtafiifieopMvti — t 

takes rank in the erotic cycle. Yet we may touch in passing on 
the names of Philodeiniis and Antipater, the former a native of 
Gadara, the latter a Sidonian, whose epitaph was composed by 
Meleager. Their poems help to complete the picture of Syrian 
luxury and culture in the cities of North Palestine, which we gain 
when reading Meleager. Of Pliilodemiis the liveliest epigram is 
a dialogue, which seems to have come straight from the pages of 
some comedy (i. G8) ; but the majority of his verses belong to 
that class of literature which finds its illustration in the Gabinetto 
Segreto of the Neapolitan Museum. Occasionally he strikes a true 
note of poetry, as in this invocation to the moon : 

vtPKTtpipr) ciKtpojg ifnXoTrdvwxi paivt fffXf/vi/, 
ppaivt Cl tvrpiiTiPV ^aWopiutj Ovpicutv * 
avya^f ^|at/(ru/v KaXXiVriov ’ *c; rd ipiXtvvTijp 
tpya KaTovTtvfiv ov ^Oovog dOavaTp. 

6\fiii^tig Ktti rifvdt Kai ifptag oi^a crfXjl/vii* 

Kai yap (rr)v t^Xtytv '^vdvpiutv.'\. 

Gazing at stars, my star ? I would tliat I were the welkin, 

Starry with infinite eyes, gazing forever at thee ! 

Fkkderick Farrar. 

f Kissing Helena, together 

With my kiss, my soul beside it 
Came to my lips, and there I kept it — 

For the poor thing had wandered thither, 

To follow where the kiss should guide it. 

Oh cruel I to intercept it ! 

Shelley. 

X Shine forth, night-wandering, horned, and vigilant queen, 
Through the shy lattice shoot thy silver sheen ; 
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Antipater shines less in his erotic poems than in the numerous ep- 
igrams which he composed on the earlier Greek poets, especially on 
Anacreon, Erinna, Sappho, Pindar, Ibycus. He lived at a period when 
the study of the lyrists was still flourishing, and each of his couplets 
contains a fine and thoughtful piece of descriptive criticism. 

Another group of amatory poets must be mentioned. Aga- 
thias, Macedoniiis, and Paulus Silentiarius, (rreeks of Byzantium 
about the age of Justinian, together with Kufinus, whose date is 
not quite certain, yield the very last fruits of the Greek genius, 
after it had been corrupted by the lusts of Rome and the effemi- 
nacy of the East. Very pale and hectic are the hues whicli give 
a sort of sickly beauty to their style. Their epigrams vary be- 
tw’een querulous lamentations over old age and death and highly 
colored pictures of self-satisfied sensuality. Ilufinus is a kind of 
second Straton in the firmness of his touch, the cynicism of his 
iinpudicity. The complaint of Agathias to the swallows that 
twittered at his window in early dawm (i. 102), his description of 
Rhodanthe and the vintage feast (ii. 297),^ and those lines in 

Illume Callistion : for a goddess may 
Gaze on a pair of lovers while they play. 

Thou enviest her and me, I know, fair moon, 

For thou didst once bum for Endymiou. 

We trod the brimming wine-press ankle-high, 

Singing wild songs of Bacchic revelry: 

Forth flowed the must in rills ; our cups of wood 
Like cockboats swam upon the honeyed flood : 

With these we drew, and as we filled them, quaffed, 

With no warm Naiad to allay the draught : 

But fair Rhodanthe bent above the press, 

And the fount sparkled with her loveliness: 

We in our souls were shaken ; yea, each man 
Quaked beneath Bacchus and the Paphian. 

Ah me ! the one flowed at our feet in streams — 

The other fooled us with mere empty dreams ! 
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which he has anticipated Jonson’s lyric on the kiss which made 
the wine within the enp inebriating (i. 107), may be quoted as 
fair specimens of his style. Of Pfiulus Silentiarius I do not care 
to allude to more than the poem in which h(^ describes the joy of 
two lovers (i. 106). What Ariosto and Boiardo have dwelt on in 
some of their most brilliant c})isodes, what (riorgionc has painted 
in the eyes of the shepherd who envies the kiss given by Rachel 
to Jacob, is here compressed into eighteen lines of great literary 
b(‘auty. But a man need be neither a prude nor a Puritan to 
turn with sadness and with loathing from these last autumnal 
blossoms on the tree of ( lre(‘k beauty. The brothel and the grave 
are all that is left for Rufinus and his contemporaries. Over the 
one hangs the black shadow of death ; the other is tenanted by 

ghosts of carnal joy : 

“ Wlicn lust, 

By unchaste lookh, loose j^(‘sturos, and foul talk, 

But most hy lewd and lavish acts of sin, 

Lets in defihunent to the inward parts, 

The soul "ixiws clotted hv contagion, 

InihiMlics, and imhrutes, till she quite lose 
The <livinc property of her first being. 

Such arc those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen in charnel- vaults and st'pulchres, 

Lingering, and sitting by a new-made grave, 

As loath to leave the body that it lovcil, 

And linked itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded statc.*^ 

Before taking leave of the erotic poets of the Anthology, I shall 
here insert a few translations made by me from Meleager, 8tratoii, 
and some anonymous poets. The first e})igram illustrates the 
(ireek custom of going at night, after drinking, with lighted 
torches to the house of the beloved person, and there suspending 
garlands on the door. It ’s not easy to find an equivalent for 
* 6bmi«, 463, etc. 
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the characteristic Greek word I have tried to deal with 

it by preserving the original allusion to the revel : 

The die is cast ! Nay, light the torch ! ^ 

I’ll take the road ! Up, courage, ho ! 

Why linger pondering in the porch ? 

Upon Love’s revel we will go ! 

Shake off those fumes of wine ! Hang care 
And caution I What has Love to do 
With prudence ? Let the torches flare ! 

Quick, drown the doubts that hampered you I 

Cast weary wisdom to the wind ! 

One thing, but one alone, I know : 

Love bent e’en Jove and made him blind ! 

Upon Love’s revel we will go ! 

The second, by Meleager, turns upon the same custom ; but it is 
here treated with the originality of imagination distinctive of his 
style : 

Fve drunk sheer madness ! Not with wine 
But old fantastic tales I’ll arm 
My heart in hecdlessness divine, 

And dare the road nor dream of harm I 

ril join Love’s rout ! Let thunder break, ^ 

Let lightning blast me by the way I 
Invulnerable Love shall shake 
His aegis o’er my head to-day. 

In a third, Meleager recommends hard drinking as a remedy for 
the pains of love : 

Drink, luckless lover ! Thy heart’s fiery rage 
Bacchus who gives oblivion shall assuage : 

Drink deep, and while thon drain’s! the brimming bow], 

Drive love’s dark anguish from thy fevered soul. 

Two of these little compositions deal with the old comparison 
between love and the sea. In the first, the lover’s journey is lik- 
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ened to a comfortless voya^^c, where the house of the beloved will 
be for him safe anchorage after the storm : 

Cold blows the winter wind : His Love, 

Whose sweet eyes swim with honeyed tears, 

That bears me to thy doors, my love, 

Tossed by the storm of hopes and fears. 

Cold blows the blast of aching Love ; 

But be thou for my wandering sail, 

Adrift upon these waves of love, 

Safe harbor from the whistling gale ! 

In the second, love itself is likened to the ocean, always shifting, 
never to be trusted : 

My love is like an April storm 
Upon a false and fickle sea : 

One day you shine, and sunny warm 

Are those clear smiles you shoTver on me ; 

Next day from cloudy brows you rain 
Your anger on the rufiied main. 

Around me all the deeps are dark ; 

I whirl and wander to and fro, 

Like one who vainly steers his bark 
^ Mid winds that battle as they blow : — 

Then raise the flag of love or hate. 

That I at last may know my fate ! 

The peculiar distinction of Meleager’s genius gives its special 
quality to the following dedication, in which the poet either is, 
or feigns himself to be, made captive by Love upon first landing 
in a strange country : 

The Lady of desires, a goddess, gave 
My soul to thee ; 

To thee soft-sandalled Love hath sent, a slave, 

I\K>r naked me ; 
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A stranger on a stranger^s soil, tight-bound 
With bands of steel : — 

I do but pray that we may once be found 
Firm friends and leal ! 

Yet thou dost spurn my prayers, refuse my love, 

Still stem and mute ; 

Time will not melt thee, nor the deeds that prove 
How pure my suit. 

Have pity, king, have pity ! Fate hath willed 
Thee god and lord : 

Life in thy hands and death, to break or build, 

For me is stored ! 

The next specimen is an attempt to render into English stanzas 
one of Meleager’s most passionate poems : 

Did I not tell you so, and cry : 

“ Rash soul, by Venus, you’ll be caught ! 

Ah, luckless soul, why will you fly 

So near the toils that Love had wrought ?” 

Did I not w’arn you ? Now the net 
Has tangled you, and in the string 
You vainly strive, for Love hath set 
And bound your pinions, wing to wing ; 

And placed you on the flames to pine. 

And rubbed with myrrh your panting lip, 

And when you thirsted given you wine 
Of hot and bitter tears to sip. 

Ah, weary soul, foidone with pain ! 

Now in the fire you burn, and now 
Take respite for a while again. 

Draw better breath and cool your brow ! 

Why weep and wail ? What time you first 
Sheltered wild Love within your breast, 
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Did you not know the boy you nursed 
Would prove a false and cruel guest? 

Did you not know ? Sec, now he pays 
The guerdon of your fostering care 
With fire that on the spirit preys, 

Mixed with cold snow-flakes of despair! 

You chose your lot. Then cease to weep; 

Endure this torment: tame your will: 

Remember, what you sowt'd, you reap : 

And, though it burns, His honey still ! 

Here, lastly, is an Envoy, slightly altered in the English translar 
tion from Straton’s original : 

It may he in the years to come 
That men who love shall think of me, 

And reading o’er these verses see 
How love was my life’s martyrdom. 

Love-songs I write for him and her, 

Now this, now that, ns Love dictates; 

One birthday gift alone the Fates 
Gave me, to be I^ovc’s scrivener. 

One large section of the Anthology remains to he considered 
It contain.s what are called the iirtypafifiara £7r^ietmica, or poems 
upon various subjects chosen for their propriety for rhetorical 
exposition. These epigrams, the favorites of modem imitators, 
display the Greek taste in tliis style of composition to the best 
advantage. The Greeks did not regard the epigram merely as a 
short poem with a sting in its tail — to quote the famous couplet: 

Omne cpigramma sit instar apis ; sit aculeus illi ; 

Sint sun molla : sit et corporis exiguL^ 


Three things mtist opigi’ains, like bees, have all; 
A stiug and honey and a body small. 


Rzlet. 
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True to the derivation of the word, which means an inscription 
or superscription, they were satisfied if an epigram were short 
and gifted with the honey-dews of Helicon.^ Meleager would 
have called his collection a beehive, and not a flower-garland, if 
he had acknowledged the justice of the Latin definition which 
has just been cited. The epigrams of which I am about to speak 
are simply little occasional poems, fugitive pieces, Gelegenheits- 
gedichtCy varying in length from two to twenty lines, composed 
in elegiac metre, and determined, as to form and treatment, by 
the exigencies of the subject. Some of them, it is true, are no- 
ticeable for their point ; but point is not the same as sting. The 
following panegyric of Athens, for example, approximates to the 
epigram as it is commonly conceived (ii. 13) : 

yy fiev tap voXvSMpioQf aiOipt d' aarpa, 

*EKKa5t 3* ijSe diet ry TroXct.f 


* A certain Cyril gives this as his definition of a good epigram (u. 75 ; com- 
pare No. 342 on p. 69) : 

wdyKoXov f(rr imypafifia rd Bitrnxov * fjv Bk iriipiXQyc 
Tovg rptlg, pa\l^(pBilg kovk iniypajAfia Xkyiig. 

Two lines complete the epigram— or three ; 

Write more; you aim at epic poetry. 

Here the essence of this kind of poetry is said to be brevity. But nothing is 
said about a sting. And on the point of brevity, the Cyril to whom this 
couplet is attributed is far too stringent when judged by the best Greek 
standards. The modem notion of the epigram is derived from a study of 
Martial, whose best verses are satirical and therefore of necessity stinging. 

I Spring with her waving trees 

Adorns the earth: to heaven 
The pride of stars is given : 

Athens illustrates Greece : 

She on tier brows doth sot 
Of men this coronet. 
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The same may be said about the lines upon the vine and the goat 
(ii. 15 ; compare 20) : 

KTjv fu ^oyyc Iwi piKav ofiwc hi Kapiroipopri<ru 
offffov imffnHtrat trot rpaye Qvofitvip : * 

and the following satire, so well known by the parody of Porson 
(ii. 325) : 

irdvrtf: piv KiKikh: Ktrtcoi dvfpfg * Iv di KiXt^iv 
€ti‘ dyaObg Ktvi»p>jc» Kivvprfg bi KiXt^.f 

Again the play of vrords in the last line of this next epigram 
(ii. 24) gives a sort of pungency to its conclusion : 

drOi Kopa peXiOptirrft \d\oc \d\ov dpirdKaira 
TtTTiya vTaving balra ^ipeig rkKtmVj 
Tov \dXov d XaX»WfTcTn, rbv fvTrrepov d ‘Trrtpocerffa, 
rbv Kivov d ^iiva^ rbv Ofptvbv Ofptt/d ; 

Koifxi rdxog piypeig ; ov yap (ffpig oifCt SUaiov 
oWvffO* vpvoiruXovg vpvoirdKotg trropaaiv^X 


• Thouph thou sliouldst gnaw me to the root, 
Destructive goat, enough of fruit 
I bear, iK'twixt iny horns to shed, 

When to the altar thou art led. 

Msritalx. 

t The Germans at Greek 

Are sadly to seek, 

Not five in five-score. 

But ninety-five more ; 

All — save only Hermann ; 

And Hermann’s a German. 

Porson. 

% Attic maid ! with honey fed, 

Bear’st thou to thy callow brood 
Yonder locust from the mead. 

Destined their delicious food ? 
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The Greek epigram has this, in fact, in common with all good 
poems, that the conclusion should be the strongest and most em- 
phatic portion. But in liberty of subject and of treatment it cor- 
responds to the Italian sonnet- Unquestionably of this kind is 
the famous poem of Ptolemy upon the stars (ii, 118), which re- 
calls to mind the saying of Kant, that the two things which 
moved his awe were the stars of heaven above him and the morai 
law within the soul of man : 

61^* ort OvaroQ «rai itpafitpog' dX\* orav derrpwv 
paartvin irvKivaQ dfi^iiipofiovg tkiKag^ 
ovKfT imxl/avtM) yairjg Tromv, dXXd Trap' avrtp 
Ztfvi 9£orp€^iog irtpirXafiai dfil^potriijg.* 

The poem on human life, which has been attributed severally 
to Poseidippus and to Plato Comicus, and which Bacon thought 
worthy of imitation, may take rank with the most elevated son 
nets of modem literature (ii. 71) : 


Ye have kindred voices clear. 

Ye alike unfold the wing, 

Migrate hither, sojourn here, 

Both attendant on the spring. 

Ah ! for pity drop the prize ; 

Let it not with truth be said, 

That a songster gasps and dies, 

That a songster may be fed. 

W. COWPER. 

*** Though but the being of a day, 

When I yon planet’s course survey, 

This earth I then despise ; 

Near Jove’s eternal throne I stand, 

And quaff from an immortal hand 
The nectar of the skies. 

Philip Smttb. 
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irotqv nc fiioToio rd/Ap rpifiov ; tiv ayopy fiiv 
vtixta Kai xdKirrai npij^ug' iy Sk dopotg 
^p6vrid€C * iv dypoii KapaTtav iiKiQ * iv di OaXdvay 
TapfioQ * iirt S\ pip ixVC fu, ^iog ' 

TIP dtropyg, dvtripov * txcif ydpop ; qvk dpipipvog * 
taatai ' ov yaphig ; Kyg tr kpitportpOQ * 
rkiepa irovoi^ irtipoiffig diraig fiiog * at peorrjrec 
d^popeg^ ai iroXicu 5’ tprraXip ddpapitg * 
ffp dpa TOtp ^KTffotv tpog aipitrig, n to yfPioOai 
ptfcivor 7/ TO OaptXp avTuca Ttfcropspop.* 

The reverse of this picture is displa^^ed with much felicity and 
sreniality, but with less force, by Metrodorus (ii. 72 ) : 

TrapToifjp /Storoto Tapoig Tpi^ov * iv dyopy piv 
KvCia Kal irivifTai Trprjltig * iV Copotg 
dpiravp* * ip d' dypoig tftvaiog xdpig ' iv di QaXdaay 
Khp^og * im ^drvCt vv piv txyg ri, teXiog * 
fjv d' dtropyg povog oi^ag * ydpov ; ocico^ dpurrog 
iatrerat * ov yapitig ; tyg tr iXa^poTtpog • 

* Bacon’s version, “The world’s a bubble, and the life of man — is both 
well known and too long to quote. The following is from the pen of Sir 
John Beaumont: 

What course of life should wretched mortals take? 

In courts hard questions large contention make : 

Care dwells in houses, labor in the held, 

Tumultuous seas affrighting dangers yield. 

In foreign lands thou never canst be blessed ; 

If rich, thou art in fear ; if poor, distressed. 

In wedlock frequent discontentments swell ; 

Unmarried persons as in deserts dwell. 

How many troubles are with children born ; 

Yet he that wants them counts himself forlorn. 

Young men are wanton, and of wusdorn void; 

Gray hairs are cold, ui'tit to be employed. 

Who would not one of these two offers choose. 

Not to be born, or breath with speed to lose ? 

II.— 23 
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TtKva TToOo^t at^povTiC dwaig fiiog * at Ptonirtg 
pttifidKiaiy TToXiai B* IfiirdKiv tiftrtfiitg * 
ovK apa rwv Biffffwv ivBg aipitrig^ f; ytvioBai 
firiBiiroT ^ TO Oaviiv * ndvra yap iaOXd /3ty.* 

Some of the epigrams of this section are written in the true 
style of elegies. The following splendid threnody by Antipater 
of Sidon upon the ruins of Corinth, which was imitated by Aga- 
thias in his lines on Troy, may be cited as perfect in this style of 
composition (ii. 29) : 

nov TO irepipXtVTov KoXXog trio, Atopi KopivOc ; 

wov <rrt<l>avoi wvpyutVy irov rd TrdXat icrtava, 
iroO vtfoi paKapuiv, irov B^para^ wov Bi Bdpaprtg 
Surti>0iaiy Xautv & ai wore pvpidBtg ; 
oifBt yap ovB' tx^oc, woXvKappopt, fftio XtXttwraif 
wdvra B^ (nfppdp\l/ag iUi>ayfv woXtpog * 
povvat dwopOriToi 'SrjptjjtBfQy 'Uiceavoto 
Kovpaif aCiV dxtotv pipvopiv aXrt;ovcc*f 

* In every way of life true pleasure flows : 

Immortal fame from public action grows : 

Within the doors is found appeasing rest ; 

In fields the gifts of nature are expressed. 

The sea brings gain, the rich abroad provide 
To blaze their names, the i)oor their wants to hide ; 

All household’s best are governed by a wife ; 

His cares are light, who leads a single life : 

Sweet children arc delights which marriage bless ; 

He that hath none disturbs his thoughts the less. 

Strong youth can triumph in victorious deeds ; 

Old age the soul with pious motions feeds. 

All states are good, and they are falsely led 
Who wish to be unborn or quickly dead. 

Sir John Bcafmomt. 

f Where, Corinth, are thy glories now, 

Thy ancient wealth, thy castled brow, 
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It is a grand picture of the queen of pleasure in her widow- 
hood and desolation mourned over by the deathless daughters of 
the plunging sea. Occasionally the theme of the epigram is his- 
torical. The finest, perhaps, of this sort is a poem by Philippus 
on Leonidas (ii. 59) : 

irotiXu AiutviStin KariS^v Skftag aifToSdiKTOV 
ix^aivov ^dpei irop^vpitp * 
cr/fc ptKvufP S‘ o Tag Sirdprag iroXvg ^putg * 

ov CBxopai TTpoSoraig fiiffOov 6^it\6fitvov * 
doTTig ipoi rvpfiov Kotrpog piyag ' aJpE rd HfpffCip 
Xf}K<** diSriv uic AaKtSaifiovtog.* 

Few, however, of the epigrams rise to the altitude of those 
have been lately quoting. Their subjects are for the most part 
simple incidents, or such as would admit of treatment within the 
space of an engraved gem. The story of the girls who played at 


Thy solemn fanes, thy halls of state, 

Thy high-born dames, thy crowded gate f 
There’s not a ruin left to tell 
Where Corinth stood, how Corinth fell 
The Nereids of thy double sea 
Alone remain to wail for thee. 

Goldwin Smith. 

Seeing the martyred corpse of Sparta’s king 
Cast ’mid the dead, 

Xerxes around the mighty limbs did fling 
His mantle red. 

Then from the shades the glorious hero cried ; 
“Not mine a traitor’s guerdon. ’Tis my pride 
This shield upon my grave to wear. 

Forbear 

Your Persian gifts ; a Spartan I will go 
To Heath below.” 
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dice upon the house-roof is told very prettily in the following 
lines (ii. 31) : 

al Tpiffffai iroTt TcdihQ iv dXKfiXaurtv tiraiZop 
i^rtpipf riff vpoHpfi firfairai tie atSrfv • 
tcai Tpie P’tv tfidKov teit^ov^ iiKBt Sk iraffCip 

ie piav * 4 d’ iyiXa KXrjpov o^HXoptvov * 

Ik rkytoe y^p dtXirrop lireir uXtffOt wimifia 
ivapopoQ^t ^ff b' dtdriP ijiXvOtPy we iXaxfP * 
dil/£vSt}e 6 KXrjpoe ortp kokop * Iff to Xtpop 
ovT evxal Op^roXe tvffroxot ovrt x^P^C** 

Not the least beautiful are those which describe natural ob- 
jects. The following six lines are devoted to an oak-tree (ii. 14) : 

xXwvte dirpoptoi ravage ^/owoff, tvoKiov {jiJ/oe 
dvdpdaiv dKprjTov Kovpa ^vXafftfopivoiey 
tl/TrkraXott Ktpdpwv artyavwrtpou oUia ^arrwPf 
oiida rtrriywVf Miot dKptpovtey 
K^pt TOP vptThpaioip vTTOKXipQfpTa Kopaietp 
pvoatrO'f aKTiPwp i^eXiov fvydda.jf 


One day three girls were casting lots in play, 

Which first to Acheron should take her way ; 

Thrice with their sportive hands they threw, and thrice 
To the same hand returned the fateful dice ; 

The maiden laughed when thus her doom was told ; 

Alas ! that moment from the roof she rolled I 
So sure is Fate whene’er it bringeth bale. 

While prayers and vows for bliss must ever fail. 

J. A. Symonds, M.D, 

Aerial branches of tall oak, retreat 
Of loftiest shade for those who shun the heat. 

With foliage full, more close than tiling, where 
Dove and cicada dwell aloft in air. 

Me, too, that thus my head beneath you lay. 

Protect, a fugitive from noon’s fierce ray. 

Goldwin Smith, 
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Here again is a rustic retreat for lovers, beneath the spreading 
branches of a plane (ii. 43) : 

a jfkotpd. irXardviaroQ id* btQ iKpvrpe ^iKevprtitt^ 
dpyuif rdv iipdv ijtvXKdda T€ivop.iva ' 
dpipi d* dp’ aKpfpdveatTiv ioif: V0|^ upeu^ 

ripfpidoi; f36rpv^ diroKptparat * 

ovTiOQ, w wXaTdvKTTff tpvoit: * 

^tiXXd(; dti KtvOot tovq llatpitfg odpovg.* 

Of the sanft!! sort is this invitation (ii. 529) : 

v^tKopov TTapd rdvdi KaOi^io tptjJtdptTtrav 
<pfii(T(rov(rav TrvKivoig kQvov vtto ZetpvpoiQf 
Kai <Tot KaxXd^ovfTiv ipoTg irapd vdpam avpiy^ 

OtXyopivutv dtii icdtpa Kara fiXepdpiJv.j; 

And this pica from the oak-tree to the woodman to be spared (iL 

* utvtp rdv ^aXdvmf rdv partpa (pddfo KovruVf 

0€(^eo • yijpaXtav d’ tKKcpdiZt mrvVf 
ri vtvKav^ ff rdvdf. rroXverriXtxov TraXiovpov, 
fi trpXvoVf ff rdv avaXiav Kopapov * 
njX69i d’ iflrx« dpvbg TTfXtKvv * kokuoi yap eXe^av 
dpiv dtg irportpai partpig Ivri dpveg.l^. 

Wide-spreading plane-tree, whose thick branches meet 
To form for lovers an obscure retreat, 

Whilst with thy foliage closely intertwine 
The curling tendrils of the clustered vine, 

Still niayst thou flourish, in perennial green, 

To shade the votaries of the Paphian queen. 

W. Shepherd. 

f Come sit you down beneath this tow'ering tree. 

Whose rustling leaves sing to the zephyr^s call ; 

My pipe shall join the streamlet’s melody, 

And slumber on your channed eyelids fall. 

J. A. SVMONDS, M.D. 

X Spare the parent of acorns, good wood-cutter, spare ! 

Let the time-honored fir feel the weight of your stroke, 
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Among the epigrams which seem to have been composed in 
the same spirit as those exquisite little capricci engraved by Greek 
artists upon gems, few arc more felicitous than the three follow- 
ing. The affection of the Greeks for the grasshopper is oiie of 
their most charming naivetes. Everybody knows the pretty story 
Socrates tells about these Mowiav Trpotprjrai^ or Prophets of the 
Muses, in the Pheedrus — ^how they once were mortals who took 
such delight in the songs of the Muses that, “Singing always, 
they never thought of eating and drinking, until at last they for- 
got and died : and now they live again in the grasshoppers, and 
this is the return the Muses make to them — they hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, but arc always singing from the moment 
that they are born, and never eating or drinking.” Thus the 
grasshoppers were held sacred in Greece, like storks in Germany 
and robins in England. Most of the epigrams about them turn 
on this sanctity. The following is a plea for pity from an im- 
prisoned grasshopper to the rustics who have caught him (ii. 7 6) : 

riwTf fii rbv ^iXiprjfiov avaidii iroifiivig &ypy 
TBTTiya SpO(T€pWV tXKET dw aKptpovwv, 
ryv 'Svfi^itw napoS^Tiv dfiCovOf Kj/part phfftp 
ovpEffi Kai CKUpatg ^ovOd XaXtvvra vdfraig ; 

Kai Kt^ijv Kai KofftwpoVy rivtde rotrerovg 
ipdpag, dpovpaiffg dpirayag iviropitjg * 

Kopirwv BriXfjrrjpag fXuv Oipig * oXXvr ixeivovg * 

^vXXiitv Kai T-ic fpOovog tori dpovov ;* 


The manv-Btalked thorn, or acanthus worn bare, 

Pine, arbutus, ilex — but touch not the oak ! 

Far hence be your axe, for our grandams have sung 
How the oaks arc the mothers from whom wc all sprung. 

Merit ALE. 

• Why, ruthless shepherds, from my dewy spray 
In my lone haunt, why tear me thus away ? 
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Another epigram on the same page tells how the poet found a 
grasshopper struggling in a spider’s web and released it with 
these words : “ Go safe and free with your sweet voice of song !” 
But the prettiest of all is this long story (ii. 119): 

Evi'o/iovy wTToXXov, ffi' filv olffOd fiEy irwc ’for IviKwv 
^wdpriv 6 AoKpixj tyut' mvOofifPoiQ S’ ivfwui, 
aioXov kv KiBdpqi vopov iKpfKov, kv Se 

fioi xopSdv irXaxrpov aTTEKpEfiaotv • 

Kai poi iftOoyyov holpLov owauiKa xaipoQ d^rym, 
fiff dxodt; pvQputv norpExt^ ovk tvepEV ’ 
xai Tig utt’ avTopana xtOdpag etti irrnrrdg 

TETTit lirXijpov TovXXiTTEg dppoviag * 
pevpa yap tripaaaov' off ifiSopaTag Si piXoipav 
XOpSdCf rap rovrat yijpvp ixixpdpeOa * 

“Kpog yap ipdp fifXirap 6 pEoapf^pipog ovpetnv tpSog 
rffpo TO rroipiPiKop (pOiypa piOtippoffaro, 
xat pEP oTE EpdiyyoiTo^ avp diptfxoig toku Pivpaig 
Tip pETa^ioXXopirtp avppETETnirTE Opotp • 

TOVPiKa mtpipiopfp pEP Ex<^ rvirioOtig 

xdXxEog dpETEpag eZeO' vrrtp KtOdpag.* 


Me, the Nymphs’ wayside minstrel, whose sweet note 
O’er sultry hill is heard and shady grove to float ? 

Lo ! where the blaekbiid, thrush, and greedy host 
Of starlings fatten at the farmer’s cost ! 

With just revenge those ravages pursue ; 

But grudge not my poor leaf and sip of grassy dew. 

Wrangham. 

Phoebus, thou know’st me — Eiinomus, who beat 
Spartis : the tale for others I repeat ; 

Deftly upon my lyre I played and sang. 

When ’mid the song a broken harp-string rang, 

And seeking for its sound, I could not hear 
The note responsive to iny descant clear. 

Then on iny lyre, unasked, unsought, there flew 
A grasshopper, who filled the cadence due ; 
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So friendly were the relations of the Greets with the grasshop- 
pers. We do not wonder when we read that the Athenians wore 
golden grasshoppers in their hair. 

Baths, groves, gardens, houses, temples, city-gates, and works of 
art furnish the later epigrammatists with congenial subjects. The 
Greeks of the Empire exercised much ingenuity in describing — 
whether in prose, like Pliilostratus, or in verse, like Agathias — 
the famous monuments of the maturity of Hellas. In this style 
the epigrams on statues arc at once the most noticeable and the 
most abundant. The cow of Myron has at least two score of 
little sonnets to herself. The horses of Lysippus, the Zeus of 
Pheidias, the Rliamnusian statue of Nemesis, the Praxitclcan Ve- 
nus, various images of Eros, the Niobids, Marsyas, Ariadne, Hera- 
klcs, Alexander, poets, physicians, orators, historians, and all the 
charioteers and athletes preserved in the museums of Byzantium 
or the groves of Altis, are described with a minuteness and a 
point that enable us to identify many of them with the surviving 
monuments of Greek sculpture. Pictures also come in for their 
due share of notice. A Polyxena of Polyclctus, a Philoctetes of 
Parrhasius, and a Medea, which may have been the original of the 
famous Pompeian fresco, are specially remarkable. Then again 
cups engraved with figures in relief of Tantalus or Love, seals 
inscribed with Phojbus or Medusa, gems and intaglios of all 
kinds, furnish matter for other epigrams. The following couplet 


For while six chords beneath my fingers cried, 
He with his tuneful voice the seventh supplied ; 
The midday songster of the mountains set 
His pastoral ditty to my canzonet ; 

And when he sang, his modulated throat 
Accorded with the lifeless strings I smote; 
Therefore I thank my fellow-minstrel : he 
Sits on a lyre in brass, as you may see. 
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on the arnetliyst turns upon an untranslatable play of words (ii. 
149): 

i) \40oc iffr afikOvoTo^y ^ 6 Trorr}^ Aiovvaoc • 
iruadrio ri vrjtptiv /i', tf fiaOtTut fitOutiv, 

Amid tins multitude of poems it is difficult to make a fair or rep- 
resentative selection. There arc, however, four which 1 cannot 
well omit. The first is written by Poseidippus on a lost statue of 
Lysippus (ii. 584) : 

Ti'c iroOfv o vXdffTfjg ; StKuwpiog * ovvofia dr) ng ; 

Avaiirvog. trv df rtg; Kaipdg 6 iravdaftdrup' 
riirrt d’ tTr’ diepa flk^ir)Kag ; du rpu^doj. ri dt raptrotg 
icofjmv di((tvitg ; iVTafi vwriPtp.tog * 

XfLpi di datiTipf ri ptpug ^vpop ; ai'Opufft dtiypLa 
ug iiKpifg vdffrjg dlvrtpog riXsOu). 
t) dk Kofitj ri Kar 6\piP ; vnapridoavri XapktrBai, 
vt) Aia rd^owtOtp d* ttg ri ^aXoKpd mXH ; 
rdj' yap urra^ TrTtjvoiffi wapaOptl^avrd fie rroffeiv 
ovrig ky’ tfitipiup dpd^erai i^oTriOep. 
rovptX <> rexpirifg ae durrXaatp ; eipeicep vfiutVy 
i,e‘ipe ' Kai ip TrpoOvpoig Oi/xe didacrKuXirjp.* 

The second describes tlie statue of Nemesis erected near Marathon 
by Lheidias — that menK)rable work by which the greatest of 

♦ Tl»e sculptor’s country? Sicyon. His name? 

Lysippus. You? Time, that all things can tame. 

Why thus n-tiptoe? I have halted never. 

Why ankle-winged ? I fly like wind forever. 

But in your hand that razor ? ’Tis a pledge 
That I am keener than the keenest edge. 

Why falls your hair in front ? For him to bind 
Who meets me. True : but then you’re bald behind ? 

Yes, because when with winged feet I have passed 
Tis vain upon my back your hands to cast. 

Why did the sculptor carve you ? For your sake 
Here in the porch 1 stand ; my lesson take. 
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sculptors recorded the most important crisis in the world’s history 
(ii. 573) : , , 

Xiovkiiv fit \t9ov vaXipav^soQ ik irtpiunrtfi; 

XaoTvirog rfiriKag nerpoTofioig uKiffi 
Mrj^og ifrovTOTTopivtnVy oVwc dvt>ptiKtXa rev^y, 
rffc tear ‘AOt/vaiuiv evfilioXa KappoviriQ • 
itg Si Sdi^ofiivoig yiapaBoiv uvriKTviTt Tlipcaig 
leal vftg vypoTropovv xevpLaaiv alpaXtoig, 

* ASpiioTuav dptarutSivig 'AO^vaif 
Saipov vTrtp<pidXotg dvrirraXov pipoiruip * 
otPTiraXapTtvui rag tXmCag * €i/ui Si Kai pup 
Ntinj *Ep£x^tiCatc. 'Aaappioig Siptaig.* 

The third celebrates the Aphrodite of Praxiteles in Ciiidos, whose 
garden has been so elegantly described by Lucian (ii. 560) : 

y Ila^ci; KvBipeta ct oiSfiarog ig KptSop ifXOe 
(iovXopkpi} KariSup (Uopa rrip iSitjp ’ 
rrdpTti S' d9pi)9aaa irepKTKtTrrtp ipi x*^P*i*i 
^9iy^aT0 * irov yuppyp tlSk pi llpatirkXrfg ;f 


My snowy marble from the mountain rude 
A Median sculptor with sharp chisel hewed, 

And brought me o’er the sea, that he might place 
A trophied statue of the Greeks’ disgrace. 

But when the routed Persians heard the roar 
Of Marathon, and ships swam deep in gore, 

Then Athens, nurse of heroes, sculptured me 
The queen that treads on aiTogance to be : 

I hold the scales of hope : my name is this — 
Nike for Greece, for Asia Nemesis. 

Bright Cytherea thought one day 
To Cnidos she’d repair, 

Gliding across the watery way 
To view her image there. 

But when, arrived, she cast around 
Her eyes divinely bright, 
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The fourth is composed with much artifice of style upon a statue 
of Love bound by his arms to a pillar (ii. 567) : 

icXaTc SvatK^tfKTug (rtpiy^eig x^pag^ axpirB SaXpoVt 
icXatB pakaj \pvxoraKff Satepva, 

fft»t^po<rvvag v/3pc<rra, ^pfvoffXoTre, Xyard XoyitrpoVf 
wravop JTvpf il^xag rpavp* doparop, “'Epug • 

OvaroXg pev Xmig iffri you>v 6 ffof, dtcpirtf ^tapog * 

Ip <r^iy‘)fiiig #cw0o7<; irtpirt Xiraf dvkpoig ' 

Sv tJt PpoToig dtpvXaKTog Ivi^Xtytg ip ^ptcri TTvpabv 
dOpti vvp vTtb tfwv afiivvvpivov baKpvtPV* 

In bring^ing this review of the Anthology to a close, I feel that 
I have been guilty of two errors. I have wearied the reader with 
quotations ; yet I have omitted countless epigrams of the purest 
beauty. The very riches of tliis flower-garden of little poems are 
an obstacle to its due appreciation. Each epigram in itself is per- 
fect, and ought to be carefully and lovingly studied. But it is 
diflScult for the critic to deal in a single essay wdth upwards of 


And saw upon that holy ground 
The gazing world’s delight, 

Amazed, she cried — i^hile blushes told 

The thoughts that swelled her breast — 
Where did Praxiteles behold 

My form V or has he guessed V 

J. U. Mkritalx. 

♦ Weep, reckless god ; for now your hands are tied : 
Weep, wear your soul out with the flood of tears, 
Heart-robber, thief of reason, foe to pride, 

Winged fire, thou wound unseen the soul that sears ! 
Freedom from grief to us these bonds of thine, 
Wherein thou wailest to the deaf winds, bring : 
Behold ! the torch wherewith thou mad’st us pine, 
Beneath thy frequent tears is languishing ! 
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four thousand of these precious gems. There are many points of 
view which with adequate space and opportunity might have been 
taken for the better illustration of the epigrams. Their connec- 
tion with the later literature of Greece, especially with the rhetori- 
cians, Philostratus, Alciphron, and Libanius, many of whose best 
compositions are epigrams in prose — as Jonson knew when he 
turned them into lyrics; their still more intimate aesthetic har- 
mony with the engraved stones and minor bass-reliefs, which bear 
exactly tlie same relation to Greek sculpture as the epigrams to 
the more august forms of Greek poetry ; the lives of their authors ; 
the historical events to which they not unfreqiiently allude — all 
these are topics for elaborate dissertation. 

Perhaps, however, the true secret of their chann is this: that 
in their couplets, after listening to the choric raptures of trium- 
phant public art, we turn aside to hear the private utterances, the 
harmoniously modulated whispers of a multitude of Greek poets 
telling us their inmost thoughts and feelings. The unique melo' 
dies of Meleager, the chaste and exquisite delicacy of Callimachus, 
the clear dry style of Straton, Plato’s unearthly subtlety of phrase. 
Antipater’s perfect polish, the good sense of Palladas, the fretful 
sweetness of Agathias, the purity of Simonides, the gravity of 
Poseidippus, the pointed grace of Philip, the few but mellow 
tones of Sappho and Erinna, the tenderness of Simraias, the 
biting wit of Lucillius, the sunny radiance of Theocritus — all 
these good things arc ours in the Anthology. But beyond these 
perfumes of the poets known to fame is yet another. Over very 
many of the sweetest and the strongest of the epigrams is written 
the pathetic word alitnrorov — without a master. Hail to you, 
dead poets, unnamed, but dear to the Muses ! Surely with Pin- 
dar and with Anacreon and with Sappho and with Sophocles the 
bed of flowers is spread for you in those “ black-petalled hollows 
of Pieria” where Ion bade farewell to Euripides. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

HERO AND LEANDER, 

Virgil’s Mention of this Tale. — Ovid and Statius. — Autumnal Poetry. — Con- 
fusion between the Mythical Musanis and the Grammarian. — The Intro- 
duction of the Poem. — Analysis of the Story. — Hallam’s Judgment on 
Marlowe’s Hero arui Ltander, — Compaiison of Marlowe and Musieus. — 
Classic and Romantic Art. 

Quid juvenis, magnum cui versat in ossibus ignem 
Durus amor T Nerape abruptis turbata procellis 
Nocte natat circa serus freta ; quern super ingens 
Porta tonat cadi, et scopulis inlisa rcclamant 
.^]quora ; nec miseri possunt revocare parentes, 

Nec moritura super crudeli funere virgo.*^ 

This is the first allusion to a story, rather Roman than Greek, 
which was destined to play an important part in literature. The 
introduction of the fable without names into a poem like the third 
Georgic shows, however, that the pathetic tale of Hero and I.iean- 
der’a love had already found familiar representation in song or 
sculpture or wall-painting before Virgil touched it with the gen- 
ius that turned all it touched to gold. Ovid went further, and 
placed the maiden of Sestos among the heroines for whom he 

♦ “ What of the youth, whose marrow the fierceness of Love has turned 
to flame ? Late in the dark night he swims o’er seas boiling with bursting 
storms ; and over his head the huge gates of the sky thunder ; and the seas, 
dashing on the rocks, call to him to return : nor can the thought of his par- 
ents’ agony entice him back, nor of the maiden doomed to a cruel death upon 
his corpse, ’’-wVirg. Geoty. iii. 258. Translated by an Oxford graduate. 
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wrote rhetorical epistles in elegiac verse. In Statius, again, wo 
get a glimpse of the story translated from the sphere of romance 
into the region of antique mythology. To the hero Admetus, 
Adnistus gives a mantle dyed with Tyrian purple, and embroi- 
dered with Leander’s death. There flows the Hellespont; the 
youth is vainly struggling with the swollen waves; and there 
stands Hero on her tower ; and the lamp already flickers in the 
blast that will destroy both light and lives at once. It still re- 
mained for a grammarian of the fifth century, Musjcus, of whom 
nothing but the name is known, to give the final form to this 
poem of love and death. The spring-tide of the epic and the 
idyl was over. When Musaeus entered the Heliconian meadows 
to pluck this last pure rose of Greek summer, autumn had already 
set its silent finger on “ bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang.” His little poem of three hundred and forty hex- 
ameters is both an epic and an idyl. While maintaining the old 
heroic style of narrative by means of repeated lines, it recalls the 
sweetness of Theocritus in studied descriptions, dactylic cadences, 
and brief reflective sayings that reveal the poet’s mind. Like some 
engraved gems, the latest products of the glyphic art, this poem 
adjusts the breadth of the grand manner to the small scale required 
by jewelry, treating a full subject in a narrow space, and in return 
endowing slight motives wdth dignity by nobleness of handling. 

Calm mornings of sunshine visit us at times in early Novem- 
ber, appearing like glimpses of departed spring amid the wilder- 
ness of wet and windy days that lead to winter. It is pleasant, 
when these interludes of silvery light occur, to ride into the woods 
and see how wonderful are all the colors of decay. Overhead, the 
elms and chestnuts hang their wealth of golden leaves, while the 
beeches darken into russet tones, and the wild-cherry glows like 
blood-red wine. In the hedges crimson haws and scarlet hips are 
wreathed with hoary clematis^ or necklaces of coral briony berries ; 
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the brambles bum with many-colored flames; the doj^-wood is 
bronzed to purple; and here and there the spindle-wood puts 
forth its fmit, like knots of rosy buds, on delicate frail twigs. 
Underneath lie fallen leaves, and the brown brake rises to our 
knees as we thread the forest paths. Everything is beautiful 
with beauty born of over-ripeness and decline. Green summer 
comes no more this year, at any rate. In front are death and 
bareness and the winter’s frost. 

Such a day of sunlight in the November of Greek poetry is 
granted to us by Hero and Learuier, The grace of the poem is 
soul-compelling — indescribable for sweetness. Yet every epithet, 
each exquisite conceit, and all the studied phrases that yield charm, 
remind us that the end has come. There is peculiar pathos in 
this autumnal loveliness of literature upon the wane. In order to 
appreciate it fully w^e must compare the mellow tints of Musaeus 
with the morning glory of Homer or of Pindar. We then find 
that, in spite of so much loss, in spite of warmth and full light 
taken from us, and promise of the futur<^ exchanged for musings 
on the past, a type of beauty unattainable by happier poets of the 
spring has been revealed. Not to a(‘,cept this grace with thanks- 
giving, because, forsooth, December, that takes all away, is close 
at hand, would be ungrateful.^ 

Yet, though clearly perceptible by the aesthetic sense, it is far 

* It is not only in Musieus that wc trace a fascination comparable to that 
of autumn tints in trees. The description by Ausonius of Love caught and 
crucified in the garden of Proserpine, which contains the two following lines, 

Inter arundineasque comas gravidumque papavor 
Et tacitos sine labe hicus sine murmiire rivos, 

might be quoted as an instance of the charm. Indeed, it pervades the best 
Latin poetry of the silver age, the epistles <»f Philostratus, many of the later 
Greek epigrams, and all the Greek romances, with Baphnis and CJdoe at their 
head. 
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leas easy to define its quality than to miss it altogether. We do 
not gain much, for example, by pointing to the reminiscences of 
bygone phraseology curiously blended with new forms of lan- 
guage, to the artificial subtleties of rhythm wrung from well-worn 
metres, to the richness of effect produced by conscious use of 
telling images, to the iridescent shimmer of mixed metaphors, 
compound epithets, and daring tropes, contrasted with the under- 
tone of sadness which betrays the “ idle singer of an empty day,” 
although these elements are all combined in the autumnal style. 
Nor will it profit us to distinguish this kind of beauty from the 
heaute maladive of morbid art. So difficult, indeed, is it to seize 
its character with any certainty, that in the case of Hero and Le- 
under the uncritical scholars of the Greek Renaissance mistook 
the evening for the morning star of Greek poetry, confounding 
Musaeus the grammarian with the semi-rnythic bard of the Orphe- 
an age. When Aldus Manutius conceived his great idea of issu- 
ing Greek literature entire from the Venetian press, he put forth 
Hero and Leander first of all in 1498, with a preface that ran as 
follows: “I was desirous that Musaeus, the most ancient poet, 
should form a prelude to Aristotle and the other sages who will 
shortly be imprinted at my hands.” Marlowe spoke of “ divine 
Musaeus,” and even the elder Scaliger saw no reason to suspect 
that the grammarian’s studied verse was not the first clear wood- 
note of the Eleusinian singer. What renders this mistake par- 
donable is the fact that, however autumnal may be the poem’s 
charm, no point of the genuine Greek youthfulness of fancy has 
been lost. Through conceits, confusions of diction, and over- 
sweetness of style emerges the clear outline which characterized 
Greek art in all its periods. Both persons and situations are 
plastically treated — subjected, that is to say, to the conditions best 
fulfilled by sculpture. The emotional element is adequate to the 
imaginative presentation ; the feeling penetrates the form and 
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gives it life, without exceeding the just limits which the form im- 
poses. The importance of this observation will appear when we 
examine the same poem romantically handled by our own Mar- 
lowe. If nothing but the Hero and Leander of Musfeus had sur- 
vived the ruin of Greek literature, we should still be able to dis- 
tinguish how Greek poets dealt with their material, and to point 
the difference between the classic and the modem styles. 

What is truly admirable in this poem, marking it as genuinely 
Greek, is the simplicity of struiiture, clearness of motives, and un- 
affected purity of nattiral feeling. The first fifteen lines set forth, 
by way of proem, the whole subject : 

€iVt, Ofa, Kfw<p(u)v imfiapTvpa \vxvov tpatrtJVt 
Kai vv\iov irXtoTiipa 0a\acf<TOTroptuv vpfva'iMV^ 

Kai yapov t-ov ovk Ufv atfiBiroq 'Hwf, 

Kai XriOTOv Kai om) ydpoc tvvvxoc 'Hpovg.* 

Here, perhaps, a modern poet might have stayed his hand : not 
so Musams; he has still to say that he will tell of Leandefs death, 
and, in propounding this part of his theme, to speak once more 
about the lamp : 

\ifXro%fy tpwrof dyaXpa, rvv aldtpwg Zo'c 

ivvvxf^ov ptT dtOXot' dyttv itg dpifyvpn^ darptov 
Kai piv tTrtKXtffrai vvp^otJToXov dtrrpov tpu)rtov.\ 

Seven lines were enough for Homer wliile explaining the sub- 
ject of the Iliad, Musanis, though his poem is so short, wants 
more than twice as many. He cannot resist the temptation to 

♦ Tell, goddess, of the lamp, the confidant of secret love, and of the youth 
who swam by night to find his bridal-bed beyond the sea, and of the darkened 
marriage on which immortal moniing never shone, and of Sestos and Abydos, 
where was the midnight wedding of Hero, 

t Love’s ornament, which Zeus in heaven, after the midnight contest, should 
have brought into the company of stars and called it the bride-adorning star 
of love. 
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introduce decorative passages like the three lines just quoted, 
which are, moreover, appropriate in a poem that aims at combin- 
ing the idyllic and epic styles. 

After the proem we enter on the story. Scstos and Abydos arc 
divided by the sea, but Love has joined them with an arrow from 
his bow : 

fftOeov ipXt^ac Kai irapOirot' * ovvopa A’ avrSiV 
iftipoHt; re Aeav^poc eijv Kai rrapOivot; 'Hpw.* 

Hero dwelt at Sestos ; Leander lived at Abydos ; and both were 
‘‘exceeding fair stars of the two cities.” By the sea, outside the 
town of Sestos, Hero had a tower, where slie abode in solitude 
with one old servant, paying her daily orisons to Dame Kupris, 
whose maiden votary slie was, and sprinkling the altars of Love 
with incense to propitiate his powerful deity. ‘‘ Still even thus 
she did not shun bis fire-breathing shafts for so it happened 
that when the festival of Adonis came round, and the women 
flocked into the town to worship, and tlic youths to gaze upon 
the maidens, Hero passed forth that day to Venus’s temple, and 
all the men beheld her beauty, and praised her for a goddess, and 
desired her for a bride. Leander, too, was there; and Leander 
could not content himself, like the rest, with distant admiration : 

fl\( Si fiiv TOTE dvaiStitjy rpofiOQy aiOwj; * 

tTpipt fiiv KpaC{{\v, St piv dxfv dXiHvai ' 

Bdpjitf S' tlSoc dpterrovy tpwc S' dirtvoaipwtv aiSu * 

0ap(Ta\iw£ S' vtt' tpwrotj dvaiStirjv dyairaZ.tttv 
tjpepa rroffaiv tfSaivt Kai dvriov lerraro icovpijc.f 

♦ By setting on fire a youth and a maiden, of whom the names were love- 
inspiring Leander and virgin Hero. 

Then came upon him astonishment, audacity, trembling, shame ; in his 
heart he trembled, and shame seized him at having been made captive : yet 
he marvelled at the faultless form, and love kept shame away ; then manfully 
by love’s guidance he embraced audacity, and gently stepped and stood before 
the girl. 
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lie met the maiden face to face, and his eyes l)(‘lraycd liis pas- 
sion ; and she too felt the power of love in secret, and repelled 
liiin not, but by her silence and tranquillity encouraged him to 
hope: 

o S' tvSoOi Olffiov idtf$rjy 
*6m TToOov avv^riKE Kai ovic dTTtatiaaTO Koifpif.* 

So far one hundred and nine lines of the poem have carried us. 
The following one hundred and eleven lines, nearly a third of the 
u hole, are devoted to the scene in the temple between Hero and 
h(T lover. This forms by far tlu^ most beautiful section of the 
tal(^; for the attention is concentrated on tlie boy and girl be- 
tween whom love at first sight has just been born. In the twi- 
light of early evening, in the recesses of the shrine, they stand 
together, like fair forms carved upon a bass-relief. Loander ])leads 
and Hero listens. The man’s wooing, the maideirs shrinking; 
his passionate insistance, her gradual yielding, are described in a 
series of exquisite and artful scenes, wherein the truth of a natu- 
ral situation is enhanced by rare and curious touches. With gen- 
uine Greek instinct the poet has throughout been mindful to pre- 
sent both lovers clearly to the eye, so that a succession of pictures 
support and illustrate the dialogue, which rises at the climax to a 
love-duet. The descriptive lines are very simple, like these : 

r'ipifia piv OXifSiov poSoeiSta SaKTvXa Kovpujg 
fivtraoOitf tffrovdxi^EV dOitrfaTov. y St auatry. 

Old re xuiopivr}y poSkfjv xeT/oa.f 

Or again : 

TrapBiviKyg S' tvoSpov ivxpoov avx^va Kvtrag.X 


* And he within himself w'as glad at heart, because the maidcu understood 
his love, and cast it not from her. 

t Gently pressing the rosy fingers of the maiden, from the depths of his 
breast he sighed ; but she, in silence, as though angered, drew her rosy hand 
away. 

X Kissing the fair perfumed maiden’s neck. 
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Or yet again : 

o^pa pkv ovv TTori yaiav tx(v vevovtrav dirttur^v^ 

Toij^pa Kai Aiiav^pog iputpavkeatft irpooiawoiQ 
oh Kaptv eiffopoiov avaXoxpoov av^tra Kovprfg,* 

We do not want more than this : it is enough to animate the 
plastic figures, presented to our fancy. Meanwhile Hero cannot 
resist the pleadings of Leander, and her yielding is described with 
beautiful avoidance of superfluous sentiment : 

T/htj Kai yXvKtfTTiKpov iht^aro Kevrpov t/oturwr, 

OkppiTO hi KpahtTjv yXvKeptp Trvpi napBivoQ 'Hpta 
KoXXii h* iptpoiVTOQ ave7rroit)To Atdvhpov.j 

A modem poet would have sought to spiritualize the situation : 
in the hands of the Greek artist it remains (]uiU^ natural ; it is the 
beauty of Leander that persuades and subdues Hero to love, and 
the agitations of her soul are expressed in language which sug- 
gests a power that comes upon her from without. At the same 
time there is no suspicion of levity or sensuality. Hero cannot 
be mistaken for a light of love. Wlicn the time comes, she will 
break her heart upon the dead body of the youth who wdns her 
by his passion and his beauty. Leander has hitherto been only 
anxious to possess her for his own. Hero, as soon as she per- 
ceives that he has won the fight, bethinks her with a woman’s 
wisdom of ways and means. Who is the strange man to whom 
she must abandon herself in wedlock ; and what does he know 
about her ; and how can they meet ? Therefore she tells him her 
name and describes her dwelling : 


♦ The while she bent her glance upon the ground, Leander tired not with 
impassioned eyes of gazing at the maiden’s neck. 

t Now she, too, received into her soul the bitter-sweet sting of love, and the 
heart of maiden Hero was warmed with delicious fire, and before the beauty 
of love-inspiring Leander she quailed. 
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TTVpyoQ ^ dfn/nfiurjroc ifiOi; dofiog oi/pavofiffiofc 
tp tvi vaurdovtra avv dfA^ivoXtp rivl povvy 
'SriffTiddog irpb voXyog vvtp fiaOvKvpovag o^Oag 
yiirova irovrov tx(*t arvyepdig fiovXyai 
ovbi pot lyyvg taaiv bpyXtiagy ovSi xoptiai 
ijWtuiv TToptaffiv * uEi dvd vvkto Kai lijCi 
dXog Tivtpoivrog IvippipH ovaffip 

Ilavinoj said so nmcli, shame overtakes her ; she hides her face, 
and Idaines her over-hasty tongue. But Leandcr, pondering how 
he sliall win tlio stakes of love proposed to him — ttwc kcp tptjjrog 
dedXevfreiev dywpa — is helped at last by Love himself, the wounder 
and the liealer of the heart in one. He bursts into a passionate 
protestation ; Maiden, for the love of tliee I will cross the stormy 
waves ; yea, though the wat(Ts blaze wdth fire, and the sea be un- 
sailed by ships. Only do thou light a lamp upon thy tower to 
guide me through the gloom : 

u^pa voTitrag 

itrtropai uXxdg “'Epatrog fr^O^P danpa Xvxpop^\ 

Seeing its spark, 1 shall not need the north star or Orion. And 
now, if thou wouldst have my name, know that I am Leander, 
husband of the fair’Crowiied Hero.” 

Nothing now remains for the lovers but to arrange the 
signs and seasons of their future meeting. Then Hero retires 
to her tower, and Leander returns to Abydos by the Helles- 
pont : 

* A tower, lK?8et with noises of the sea, and high as heaven, is my home : 
there I dwell, together with one only servant, before the city walls of Sestos, 
above the deep-waved shore, with o(,*ean for my neighbor : such is the stern 
will of my parents. Nor are there maidens of my age to keep me company, 
nor dances of young men close by ; but everlastingly at night and morn a 
roaring from the windy sea assails my ears. 

t Minding it, I shall be a ship of love, having thy lamp for star. 
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iravwxtwv oaptov Kpv^iovc iroOiovnc aiOXovc 
TToXXaicii' T/pf/eravro poXnr OaXaptjwoXoy opipvriv,* 

It may be said in passing that this parting scene, though briefly 
narrated, is no less well conducted, wohl motivirty as Goethe would 
have phravsed it, than are all the other incidents of the poem (lines 
221 - 231 ). The interpretation of the passage turns upon the 
word rravvvxi^agy in line 225 , which must here be taken to mean 
the vigil before marriage. 

At this point the action turns. Musa>us, having to wt)rk within 
a narrow space, has made the meeting and the dialogue between 
the lovers disproportionate to the length of the whole piece. In 
this way he secures our sympathy for the youth and maid, whom 
we learn to know as living persons. He can now afford to drop 
superfluous links, and to compress tlie tale within strict limits. 
The cunning of his art is shown by the boldness of the transition 
to the next important incident. The night and tlie day arc sup- 
posed to have passed. We hear nothing of the impatience of 
Lcandcr or of Hero’s flux and reflux of contending feelings. The 
narrative is resumed just as though the old thread had been broken 
and another had been spun ; and yet there is no sense of inter- 
ruption : 

KvavoweirXog dvkdpapt wKrbg dpixXtj 
dvCpdaiv VTTVOP dyovtra icai ov iroBkovrt Aeavdptp. f 

The lover’s attitude of suspense, waiting at nightfall on the 
beach for Hero’s lamp to burn, is so strongly emphasized in the 
following lines that we are made to feel how anxiously and yearn- 
ingly the hours of daylight had been spent by him. No sooner 

* In their desire for the hidden lists of midnight converse they oftentimes 
prayed that darkness should descend and lead them to the bridat-bed. 

t Now the dark-mantled gloom of night rose over earth, bringing to mor- 
tals sleep, but not to longing licander. 
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docs the spark shine fortli than Leander daHs forward to the 
waves, and, having prayed to Love, leaps lively in : 

(Sif iivufv /icXIbiv iparStv avEBvoaro vkrrXov 
d^^oTtpatg iraXdfjLyaiVf itp d‘ k<t^iy^e Kapi}vip, 
riiovog B' i^iopTOf Btpag o’ tppuf/e Oa\(i(Tffi/f 
XapTToptvov B’ tOTTivBtv dti KarivavTia 
avTOQ kwv ip£T7jg aiiroffToXog avr6p.aTog vrjvg.* 

Uero racanwhih^ is on the watch, and when her bridegroom gains 
the shore, breathless and panting, he finds himself within her 
arms: , , 

iK Of Bvpautv 

vi'pi^iov dirOpnivovTa Trepnrrv^nara ffiiowp 
ii^poKopoitg puOdptyyag tri ffTd^ot'ra OaXdtTtrrjg 
ijyays vuptpoKopoLo pvxovg tm TrapOti'tun'og.f 

There she washes tlie stain and salt ness of the sea from his body, 
and anoints him with pi^rfumed oil, and leads him with tender 
words of welcome to tin' marriage-bed. The chissic poet feels no 
need of apologizing for tlH‘ situation, nor does he care to empha- 
size it. The whole is narrated witli Homeric directness, contrast- 
ing curiously with the romantic handling of the same incident by 
Marlowe. Yet the point and pathos of clandestine marriage had 
to be expressed ; and to a (treek the characteristic circumstance 
was the absence of customary ritual. This defect, while it iso- 
lated the lovers from domestic sympathies and troops of friends, 
attracted attention to themselves, and gave occasion to some of 
the best verses in the poem : 

♦ So having said, he withdrew from lus lovely limbs the mantle with both 
hands, and bound it on his head, and leaped from the shore, and east his body 
on the sea, and ever fared face-forward to the burning lamp, himself the oars- 
man, self-impellcd, a self-directeil ship. 

f From the door she passed, and silently embraced her panting bride- 
groom, dripping with the foamy sprinklings of the sea, and led him to the 
bride-adorning chamber of lH‘r maiden hours. 
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yafioQ dXV dxopevrog • ifjv Xfxog drep ^pvtav * 
ov Zvyttjv *'llpTjp Tig ivev^rjptfffev doidog * 
oif Baidtov fprrpaTTTB atXag BaXaptjiroXov 
ovdf ^oXvffKopOptp Tig I'mcrKiprrjiTf x^P^^Vf 
ovx vpkvaiov deitre ttot^P icai norvia pyjrtjp * 
dXXd Xtxog ffroptffaffa TeXfiTtnyapoimp iv iopaig 
aiyi) tratTTov t7n;$€r, itfvp^oKoptjffB 
Kai ydpog yv dirdvtvOfv dii^opkvuiv vmpaiu)V. 
p\}K ptv ii\v KEtvoim yapoffToXoQf orSf ttot ijujg 
vipifiiov Ei^€ AedvSpov dpiyvuJTOig hd XfKvpoig' 
vijX^To tT’ auriiropoio irdXip ttotI diipov 'AfivSov 
itfvvxk^v oKopyTog tTt TTVEtur vpEvaiutv, 

*Hpai S’ tXiC€(Ti7r€7rXof , lovg XyOovcra roKyag^ 
vapOivoQ yfpaTti} t vxitf yridf, ’Apij^oTEpoi dk 
voXXaKig ypyoavro KariXOtpfP Ig Suaiv r/iu.* 


So the night passed, and through many summer nights they 
tasted the sweets of love, xXotpoi^rti' iaivofxtpoi peXietrtny, But 
soon came winter, and with winter the sea grew stormy, and ships 
were drawn up on the beach, and the winds battled with each 
other in the Hcllespontine Straits ; and now Hero should have 
refrained from lighting her lamp, piwijpiov dtrripa XiKrpufv: but 
love and fate compelled her, and the night of tempest and of dcvS- 
tiny arrived. Manfully Leander wrestled with the waves ; yet 
the storm grew stronger; his strength ebbed away; an envious 

♦ There was wedding, but without the ball ; there was bedding but without 
the hymn : no singer invoked bndal Here ; no blaze of torches lit the nup- 
tial couch, nor did the youths and maidens move in myriad mazes of the 
dance : father and mother sang no marriage chant. But silence spread the 
bed and strewed the couch, and darkness decked the bride ; witliout hymns 
of Hymen was the wedding. Night was their bridesmaid, nor did dawning 
see Leander in the husband’s room. He swam again across the straits to 
Abydos, still breathing of bridal in his soul unsatisfied of joy. Hero, mean- 
while, by day a maid, at night a wife, escaped her parents’ eyes ; both bride 
and bridegroom oftentimes desired that day should set. 
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gust blew out the guiding lamp ; and so he perished in the wa- 
ters. The picture of his death-struggle is painted with brief in- 
cisive touches. The last two lines have a strange unconscious 
pathos in them, as though the life and love of a man were no bet- 
ter than a candle : 

roi Xvxvov dTTKrrov dvkofiitti jriKpoc drfrrjg 

Kai Kai tpiura rroXvr^^roto AtdvBpov.* 

What remains to be told is but little. The cold gray dawn 
went forth upon the sea ; how gray and comfortless they know 
who, after lonely watching through night hours, have seen discol- 
ored breakers beat upon a rainy shore. Hero from her turret 
gazed through tlie twilight ; and there at her feet lay dead Lean- 
der, bruised by the rocks and buffeted by slapping waves. She 
uttered no cry ; but tore the embroidered raiment on her breast, 
and flung hei*self, face downward, from the lofty tower. In their 
death, says the poet after his own fashion, they were not divided : 

dWrjXMv 5’ aTTovavro Kai iv TrufiaVy nip oXiOpfp.f 
This line ends the poem. 

This is but a simple story. Yet for that very reason it is one 
of those stories which can never grow old. As Leigh Hunt, after 
some unnecessary girding at scholars and sculptors, has sung : 

I never think of poor Leander’s fate, 

And how he swam, and how his bride sat late, 

And watched the dreadful daw'iiing of the light, 

But as I would of two that died last night. 

So might they now have lived, and so have died ; 

The story’s heart, to me, still beats against its side. 

What makes it doubly touching is, that this poem of young love 

* And BO the bitter blast extinguished the faithless lamp and the life and 
love of suffering Leander. 

t They enjoyed each other even thus in the last straits of doom. 
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and untimely fate was born, like a soul ‘‘ beneath the ribs of 
death,” in the dotage and decay of Greek art. I do not know 
whether it has often been noticed that the qualities of romantic 
grace and pathos were chiefly appreciated by the Greeks in their 
decline. It is this circumstance, perhaps, which caused the talcs 
of Hero and Leander and Daphnis and Cltloe to attract so much 
attention at the time of the Renaissance. Modern students found 
something akin to their own modes of feeling in the later classics. 
Are not the colors of the autumn in harmony with the tints of 
spring ? 

The judicious Hallam, in a famous passage of the History of 
Literature^ records his opinion that ‘‘ it is impossible not to wish 
that Shakespeare had never written” the sonnets dedicated to Mr. 
W. 11. With the same astounding dTrttpokaXta, or insensibility to 
beauty, he ventures to dismiss the Hero and Leander of Marlowe 
as a paraphrase, in every sense of the epithet, of the most licen- 
tious kind.” Yet this severe high-priest of decorum has devoted 
three pages and a half to the analysis of Romeo and Juliet., in 
which play we have, as he remarks with justice, “ more than in 
any other tragedy, the mere passion of love ; love, in all its venial 
promise, full of hope and innocence, ardent beyond all restraint 
of reason, but tender as it is warm.” What can be said of the 
critical perceptions of one who finds so strongly marked a moral 
separation between the motives of Marlowe’s poem and Shake- 
speare’s play ? 

The truth is that the words used by llallam to characterize the 
subject of Romeo and Juliet arc almost exactly applicable to Hero 
and Leander., after due allowance made for the distinction be- 
tween the styles of presentation proper to a tragedy in the one 
case, and in the other to a narrative poem. , Reflecting upon this, 
it is probable that the impartial student will side with Swinburne 
when he writes : I must avow that 1 want, and am well content 
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to want, the sense, whatever it be, which would enable me to dis- 
cern more offence in that lovely picture of the union of two lov- 
ers in body as in soul than I can discern in the parting of Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

To discuss the morality of Marlowe’s muse is, however, alien to 
the present purpose. What has to be brought plainly forward is 
tlie artistic difference between the methods of Marlowe and Mu- 
sieus. Hallam, in calling the English Hero and Leander a para- 
phrase,” was hardly less wrong than Warton, who called it a “ trans- 
lation.” It is, in fact, a free and independent reproduction of the 
story first told by Musaeus. Witliout the poem of Musaeus the 
{>oem of Marlowe would not have existed ; but though the inci- 
dents remain unchanged, the whole manner of presenting them, of 
selecting characteristic details, and of guiding the sympathy and 
imagination of the reader is altered. In other words, the artistic 
consciousness had shifted its point of gravity between the ages of 
Musaeus and Marlowe, and a new poem was produced to satisfy 
the new requirements of the ajsthetic ideal. Musajus, as we have 
already seen, thought it essential to set forth the whole of his 
subject at the opening in its minutest details : Sestos and Abydos, 
the marriagc-bcd on which the morning never shone, the swim- 
ming feat of Ijeander, and the lamp, which was the star of love, 
till envious fate blew out both love and light and life itself to- 
gether, all find their proper place in the proemium. In conduct- 
ing the narrative he is careful to present each motive, as it were, 
from the outside, to cast the light of his imagination upon forms 
rendered as distinct as possible in their plasticity, just as the sun’s 
light falls upon and renders visible a statue. Tliere is no attempt 
to spiritualize the subject, to flood it with emotion, thought, and 
passion, to pierce into its inmost substance, to find the analogue 
to its implicit feeling in the deptli of his own soul, and, by ex- 
pressing that, to place his read(‘rs at the point of view from which 
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he contemplates the beauty of the fable. The poet withdraws 
his personality, leaving the animated figures he has put upon the 
stage of fancy, the carefully prepared situations that display their 
activity, and the words invented for them, to tell the tale. He 
can therefore afford to be both simple and direct, brief in descrip- 
tive passages, and free from psychological digressions. A few 
gnomic sentences, here and there introduced, suffice to maintain 
tlic reflective character of a meditated work of art. All this is in 
perfect concord with the Greek conception of art, the sculptur- 
esque ideal. 

Marlowe takes another course. The three hundred and forty 
lines which were enough for Musseus are expanded into six sOvS- 
tiads or cantos, each longer than the whole Greek pocm.^ Yet to 
this lengthy narrative no prelude is prefixed. Unlike Musaous, 
Marlowe rushes at once into the .story. He docs not wait to pro- 
pound it, or to talk about the fatal lamp, or to describe Hero’s 
tower. That Hero lived in a tower at all wc only discover by ac- 
cident on the occasion of her visit to the shrine of Venus, and 
Leander makes his first appearance there, guided by no lamp, but 
by his own audacity. On the other hand, all descriptions that set 
free the poet’s feeling are enormously extended. The one epithet 
IgepofiC, or love-inspiring, for instance, which siitisfied Musajus, is 
amplified by Marlowe through forty lines throbbing with his own 
deep sense of adolescent beauty. The temple of Venus, briefly 
alluded to by Musseus, is painted in detail by Marlowe, with a lu- 
minous account of its frescos, bass-reliefs, and pavements. The 
first impassioned speech of L(iander runs at one breath over nine- 
ty-six verses, while mythological episodes and moral reflections 
are freely interpolated. All the situations, however delicate, so 
long as they have raised the poet’s sense of beauty to enthusiasm, 
are treated with elaborate and loving sympathy. In presenting 
* Marlowe lived to write only the first two sestiads. 
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them with thoir fulness of emotion to the reader, Marlowe taxes 
his inexhaustible invention to the utmost, and permits the luxuri- 
ance of his fancy to run riot. The passion which carries this soul 
of fire and air up to the empyrean, where it moves at ease, some- 
times betrays him into what we know as faults of taste. It is as 
thoujrh the love-ache, grown intense, had passed over for a mo- 
ment into pain, as though the music, seeking for subtler and still 
more subtle harmonies, had touched at times on discord. 

Compared with the Greek poem, this Hero and Leander of 
Marlowe is like some radiant double-rose placed side by side with 
the wild-brier whence it sj)rang by cultivation. The petals have 
been multiplied, the perfume deepened and intensified, the colors 
varied in their modulations of a single lint. At the same time 
something in point of simple form has been sacrificed. The first 
thing, then, that strikes us in turning from Musjcus to Marlowe is 
tliat what the Greek poet considered all-important in the presenta- 
tion (»f liis subject luis been dropped or negligently handled by 
the English, while the English poet has been prodigal in places 
where the Greek displayed liis parsimony. On looking further, 
we discover tliat the modern poet, in all these differences, aims at 
effects not realized by ancient art. The life and play and actual 
pulsations of emotion have to be revealed, both as they exist in 
the subject of tlie poem and as tlie poet finds them in his own 
soul. Everything that will contribute *to this main achievement 
is welcomed by the i>oet, and the rest rejected. All the motives 
which had an external statuesque significance for the Greek must 
palpitate with passion for the English. Those that cannot clothe 
themselves with spirit as with a garment are abandoned. lie 
wants to make his readers feel, not sec : if they see at all, they 
must sec through their emotion ; whereas the emotion of the 
Greek was stirred in him through sight. We do not get very far 
into the matter, but we gain something, perhaps, by adding that 
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as sculpture is to painting and music, so is the poetry of Musaeus 
to that of Marlowe. In the former, feeling is subordinate, or, at 
most, but adequate, to form ; in the latter, Gefukl ist a lies. 

What has just been advanced is stated broadly, and is therefore 
only accurate in a general sense. For while the Greek Leander 
contains exquisite touches of pure sentiment, so the English Leartr 
der offers fully perfected pictures of Titianesque beauty. Still, 
this does not impair the strength of the position : what is really 
instructive in the comparative study of the two tales of Hero and 
Leander will always be that the elder poem, in spite of its autum* 
nal quality, is classical ; the younger, in spite of its most utter pa- 
ganism, is romantic. To enter into minute criticism of Marlowe’s 
poem would be out of place here ; and, w^cre it included in my 
programme, I should shrink from this task fis a kind of profana- 
tion. Those who have the true sense of ideal beauty, and who 
can rise by sympathy above the commonplaces of everyday life 
into the free atmosphere of art, which is nature permeated with 
emotion, will never forget the prolonged, recurring, complex ca- 
dences of that divincst dithyramb poured forth from a young 
man’s soul. Every form and kind of beauty is included in his 
adoration, and the whole is spiritualized with imagination, ardent 
and passionate beyond all words. 
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CIIAITEU XXIV. 

THE GENIUS OF GREEK ART 

Sopjiration hotvvoon the (i recks and us. — Criticism. — Greek Sense of Beauty. 

— (Jreck Mol ality. — (j recce, Rome, Uenaissaiiee, the Modern Spirit. 

Tjie (rrocks liad no past, “no hungry generations trod them 
down;"' .wliereas the inultitudinons associations of iinmense antiq- 
uity envelop all our tlioii^hts and feelings.* “ O Solon, Solon,” 
said the priest of Egypt, “you Greeks arc always children!” The 
world has now grown old; we are gray from the cradle onwards, 
swathed witlj the husks of outworn creeds, and rocked upon the 
lap of imineinorial mysteries. The travail of the whole earth, the 
unsiitistied desires of many races, the anguish of the death and 
birth of successive civilizations, have passed into our souls. Life 
itself havS become a thousandfold more complicated and more 
difficult for us than it was in the spring-time of the w'orld. With 
the increase of the size of nations, poverty and disease and the 
struggle for bare existence have been aggravated. How can wc, 
tlicn, bridge over the gulf whicli separates us from the Greeks ^ 
How shall we, whose souls are aged and wrinkled with the long 

♦ This chapter was written 'with the purpose of simply illustrating the era- 
thdic spirit of the Greeks. I had no intention of writing a complete essay on 
the spirit of the Greeks as diaplayetl in tlunr liistory and philosophy. Nor 
did I, in wdiat I said about the illu.^trativc uses of Greek sculpture, seek to 
sketch the outlines of a systematic study of that art. Therefore I chose ex- 
amples freely from all periods without regard to chronology or antiquarian 
distinctions. 
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years of humatiity, shake hands across the centuries with those 
young -eyed, young -limbed, immortal children? Can we make 
criticism our Medea — bid the magnificent witch pluck leaves and 
flowers of Greek poetry and art and life, distilling them for us to 
bathe therein and regenerate our youth like ^4^son ? 

Like a young man newly come from the wrestling -ground, 
anointed, chapleted, and very calm, the (renius of the (irreeks ap- 
pears before us. Upon his soul there is as yet no bunien of tlie 
world’s pain ; the creation that groaneth and travailcth together 
has touched him with no sense of anguish, nor has he yet felt sin. 
The pride and the strength of adolescenc(‘ are his — audacity and 
endurance, swift passions and excpiisite sensil)ilities, the alterna- 
tions of sublime re{)Ose and boyish noise, grace, pliancy, and stub- 
bornness and power, love of all fair things and radiant in the 
world, the frank enjoyment of the o{>en air, free merriment, and 
melancholy well beloved. Of these a<loIeseent (jualities, of this 
clear and stainless personality, this eonseienee wdiohi and pure and 
reconciled to nature, what survives among us now ? The imagina- 
tion must be strained to the uttermost before wc can begin to 
sympathize with such a lH;ing. Tlie bh‘ar-eyed mechanic, stifled 
in a hovel of our sombre Northern t(»wns, (’anopied through all the 
year with smoke, deafened with w labels that never cease to creak, 
stiffened by toil in one cramped posture, oblivious of the sunlight 
and green fields, could scarcely be taught even to envy the pure, 
clear life of art made perfect in humanity, wliicli was the pride 
of Hellas. IJis soul is gladdened, if at all, by a glimpse of celes- 
tial hapj)incss far off. The h<>pe that wemt abroad across the 
earth so many centuries ago has raised his eyes to heaven, ilow 
can he comprelumd a mode of existence* in which the world itself 
was adequate to all the wants of the soul, and when to yearn for 
more than life affords was reckoned a disease? 

Wc may tell of blue -^^gean wavcis, islanded witli cliffs that 
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seem less real than clouds, whereon the temples stawl, burning 
like gold in sunset or turning snowy fronts against the dawn. 
We may paint high porches of the gods, resonant with music and 
gladdened with choric dances ; or describe perpetual sunshine and 
perpetual ease—no work from year to year that might degrade the 
body or impair the mind, no dread of hell, no yearning after heav- 
en, but summer-time of youth and autumn of old age and loveless 
death bewept and bravely borne.* The life of the schools, the 
tht*atre, the wrestling-ground, the law-courts; generous contests on 
the Pythian or Olympian plains; victorious crowns of athletes or 
of patri<^ts ; Kimonidean e])itaphs and funeral orations of Pericles 
for fallen heroes; tlu^ prize of martial prowess or poetic skill; the 
hom)r ])aid to t)ie pre-cmineiiee of beauty — all these things admit 
of scholar-like enumeration. Or may recall by fancy the olive- 
groves of the Academy; discern llynudtus pale against the bur- 
nished sky, and Athens guarded by her glistening goddess of 
the mighty brow — Pallas, wli<> sprciids her shield and shakos 
her s[)ear above th(‘ labyrinth of peristyles and pediments in 
which her children d>N(*ll. Imagination can lead us to the 
j)lane-tri‘es on (/e})hisus's shore, the labors of the husbandmen 
who garner dues of corn and oil, the galleys in IVinean harbor- 
fige. Or, with tin* Lysis and tiu* Channides beneath our eyes, we 
may revisit the haunts of the wrestlers and the runners, true-born 
Athenians, fresh from the bath and crowned with violets — chaste, 

♦ But, while we tell of these good things, wc must not oonceal the truth 
that they were planted, like exquisite exotic flowers, upon the black, rank soil 
of slavery. That is the dark background of (»reek life. Greek slaves may 
not have been worse off tlian otlmr slaves — may indeed most probably have 
been better treated than the serfs of feudal (lermany and Spanish Mexica 
Yet who can forget the stories of Spartan helotry, or the torments of Syracus- 
an stone -quarries, or the pale figure of Pha*don rescued, true-born Elean aa 
he was, by Socrates from an Athenian house of shame 'i 

II.— 25 
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vigorous, inured to rliythinic movements of the passions and the 
soul. 

Yet, after all, when the process of an elaborate culture has thus 
been toilsomely accomplished, when we have trained our soul to 
sympathize with that which is so novel and so strange and yet so 
natural, few of us can fairly say that we have touched the Greeks 
at more than one or two points. Nooies Styx inter/usa coercet : 
between us and them crawls the nine times twisted stream of 
death. The history of the human race is one ; and without the 
Greeks we should be nothing. But just as an old man of ninety 
is not the same being as the boy of nineteen — nay, cannot even 
recall to memory how and what he felt when the pulse of man- 
hood was yet gathering strength within his veins — even so now 
civilized humanity looks back upon the youth of Hellas and won- 
ders what she was in that blest time. 

A few fragments yet remain from which w^c strive to recon- 
struct the past. Criticism is the product of the w^eakness as well 
as of the strength of our age. In the midst of our activity we 
have so little that is artistically salient or characteristic in our life 
that we are not led astray by our own individuality or tempted to 
interpret the past wrongly by making it .sejuare with the present. 
Impartial clearness of judgment in scientitic research, laborious 
antiquarian zeal, methodic scrupulousness in preserving the mi- 
nutest details of local coloring, and an earnest craving to escape 
from the dreary present of commonplace routine and drudgery 
into the spirit-stirring freedom of the past — these are qualities of 
the highest value wdiich our century has brought to bear upon 
hi8tor}\ They make up in some measure for our want of the 
creative faculties which more productive but less scientific ages 
have possessed, and enable those who have but little original im- 
agination to enjoy imaginative pleasures at second hand by living 
as far as may be in the clear light of antique beauty. 
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The sea, the hills, the plains, the sunlight of the South, together 
with some ruins which have peopled Europe with phantoms of 
dead art, and the relics of Greek literature, are our guides in the 
endeavor to restore the past of Hellas. Among rocks golden with 
broom-flowers, murmurous with bees, burning with anemones in 
spring and oleanders in summer, and odorous through all the year 
with thyme, we first assimilate the spirit of the Greeks. It is here 
that we divine the meaning of the myths, and feel those poems 
that expressed themselves in marble mid the temples of the gods 
to have been the one right outgrowth from the sympathy of man, 
as he was then, with nature. In tlie silence of mountain valleys 
thinly grown with arbutus and pine and oak, open at all seasons 
to pure air, and breaking downwards to the sea, we understand the 
apparition of I^an to Pheidippides, we read the secret of a nation’s 
art tliat aimed at definition before all things. The bay of Naples, 
the coast of Sicily, are instinct with the sense of those first set- 
tlers, who, coasting round the silent promontories, ran their keels 
upon the shelving shore, and drew them up along the strand, and 
named the spot Neapolis or Gela. The boys of Rome were yet in 
the wolf s cavern. Vesuvius was a peaceful hill on which the 
olive and the vine inight slumber. The slopes of Pozzuoli were 
green with herbs, over which no lava had been poured. Wander- 
ing about Sorrento, the spirit of the Odyssey is ours. Those fish- 
ing-boats with lateen sail are sucli as bore the heroes from their 
ten years’ toil at Troy. Those shadowy islands caught the gaze 
of .^neas straining for the promised land. Into such clefts and 
rents of rock strode Herakles and Jtison when they sought the 
golden apples and the golden fleece. Ijook down. There gleam 
the green and yellow dragon-scales, coiled on the basement of the 
hills, and writhing to each cun^c and cleavage of the chasm. Is 
it a dream ? Do we in fact behold the mystic snake, or in the twi- 
light do those lustrous orange-trees deceive our eyes ? Nay, there 
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are no dragons in the ravine — only thick boughs and burnished 
leaves and snowy bloom and globes of glittering gold. Abov<» 
them on the clifE sprout myrtle -rods, sacred to Love, myrtle- 
branches, with which the Athenians wreathed their swords in 
honor of Harmodius. Lilies and jonquils and hyacinths stand, 
each straight upon his stem — a youth, as Greeks imagined, slain 
by his lover’s hand, or dead for love of his own loveliness, 
or cropped in love’s despite by death that is the foe of love. 
Scarlet and white anemones are there, some born of Adonis’s 
blood, and some of Aphrodite’s tears. All beauty fades ; 
the flowers of earth, the bloom of youth, man’s strength, and 
woman’s grace, all wither and relapse into the loveless and inex- 
orable grave. This the Greeks knew, mingling mirth with mel- 
ancholy, and love with sadness, their sweetest songs with elegiac 
melodies. 

Beneath the olive-trees, among the flowers and ferns, move 
stately maidens and bare-chested youths. Their eyes are starry- 
softened or flash fire, and their lips are parted to drink in the 
breath of life. Some are singing in the fields an antiejue, world- 
old monotone of song. Was not tlie lay of Linus, the burden of 
fiaKpal rai cpveg w Mcv/iXica (High are the oak-trees, O Menalcas), 
some such canzonet as tliis ? These late descendants of Greek 
colonists are still beautiful — like moving statues in the sunlight 
and the shadow of the boughs. Yonder tall, straight girl, whoso 
pitcher, poised upon her head, might liave been filled by Electra 
or Chrysothemis with lustra! waters for a father’s tomb, carries 
her neck as nobly as a Fate of Pheidias. Her body sways upon 
the hips, where rests her modelled arm ; the ankle and the foot 
are sights to sit and gaze at through a summer’s day. And 
where, if not here, shall we meet with llylas and Hyacinth, with 
Ganymede and Hymenaeus, in the flesh ? As we pass the laugh* 
ter and the singing die away. Bright dresses and pliant forms 
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are lost. We stray onward through the sheen and shade of olive- 
branches. 

The olive was Athene’s gift to Hellas, and Athens carved its 
leaves and berries on her drachma with the head of Pallas and her 
owl. The light whieli never leaves its foliage, silvery beneath and 
sparkling from the upper surface of burnished green, the delicacy 
of its stem, which in youth and middle and old age retains the dis- 
tinction of finely accentuated form, tin* absence of sombre shadow 
on the ground beneath its branches, might w'cll fit tlic olive to be 
the symbol of the purity of classic art. Each leaf is cut into a 
lance-head of brilliancy, not jagged or fanciful or woolly like the 
foliage of Northern trees. There is here no mystery of darkness, 
no labyrinth of tortuous shade, no conflict of contrasted forms. 
Excess of light sometimes fatigues the eye amid those airy 
branches, and we long for the repose of gloom to which we arc 
accustomed in our climate. But gracefulness, fertility, power, ra- 
diance, pliability, arc seen in every line. The spirit of the Greeks 
itself is not more luminous and strong and subtle. The color of 
the olive-tree, again, is delicate. Its pearly grays and softened 
greens in nowise interfere with the lustre which is the true dis- 
tinction of the tree. Clear and faint like Guido’s colors in the 
Ariadne of St. Luke’s at Rome, distinct as the thought in a Greek 
epigram, the olive-branches are relieved against the bright blue of 
the sea. The mountain slopes above are clothed by tliein with 
light as with a raiment; clinging to knoll and vale and winding 
crock, rippling in hoary undulations to the wind, they wrap the 
hills from feet to flank in lucid haze. Above the olives shine bare 
rocks in steady noon or blush with dawn and evening.^ Nature 
is naked and beautiful beneath the sun — like Aphrodite, whose 

* See the introduction to my chapter on Athens in Sketch^ in Italy and 
Greece for the characteristic quality given to Attic landscapes by gray lime- 
stone mountain ranges. 
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raiment falls waist-downward to her sandals on the sea, but whose 
pure breasts and forehead arc unveiled. 

Nature is thus the first, chief element by which we are enabled 
to conceive the spirit of the Greeks. The key to their mythology 
is here. Here is the secret of their sympathies, the well-spring of 
their deepest thoughts, the primitive potentifility of all they liavc 
achieved in art. What is Apollo but the magic of the sun whose 
soul is light ? What is Aphrodite but the love-charm of the sea ? 
What is l*an but the mystery of nature, the felt and hidden want 
pervading all ? What, again, are those elder, dimly discovered 
deities, the Titans and the brood of Time, but forces of the world 
as yet beyond the touch and ken of human sensibilities? But 
nature alone cannot inform us what that spirit was. For though 
the Greeks grew up in scenes which we may visit, they gazed on 
them with Greek eyes, eyes different from ours, and dwelt upon 
them with Greek minds, minds how unlike our own ! Uncon- 
sciously, in their long and unsophisticated infancy, the Greeks ab- 
sorbed and assimilated to their own substance that loveliness 
which it is left for us only to admire. Between them and our- 
selves — even face to face with mountain, sky, and sea, unaltered by 
the lapse of years — flow the rivers of Death and Lethe and New 
Birth, and the mists of thirty centuries of human life are woven 
like a veil. To pierce that veil, to leani even after the most par- 
tial fashion how they transmuted the splendors of the world into 
aesthetic forms, is a w’ork which involves the further interrogation 
of their sculpture and their literature. 

The motives of that portion of Greek sculpture which bring us 
close to the incidents of Greek life are very simple. A young 
man binding a fillet round his head ; a boy drawing a thorn from 
his foot ; a girl who has been wounded in the breast raising her 
arm to show where the sword smote her; an athlete bending every 
sinew to discharge the quoit; a line of level -gazing youths on 
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prancing horses, some faring forward with straight eyes, one turn- 
ing, with bridle-liand held tightly, to encourage his companion, an- 
other with loose mantle in the act to mount, others thrown back 
to rein upon their liaunches chafing steeds ; a procession of 
draped maidens bearing urns ; a maiden, draped from neck to an- 
kle, holding in both hands a lustral vase — such are the sculptured 
signs by which we read tlic placid physical fulfilment of Greek 
life. That the serenity of satisfied existence is an end in itself, 
and that death in the plenitude of vigor is desirable, the reliefs 
of Pheidias and the ^dilginctan marbles teach us. In these simple 
but consummate w'orks of art the beauty of pure health, physical 
enjoyment, temperance, mental vigor, and h(‘roic daring mingle and 
create one splendor of a human being sensitive to all influences 
and vital in every faculty. Excess can nowhere be discovered. 
Compare with these forms for a moment the Genii painted by 
Michael Angelo upon the roof of the Sistine Chapel. Over them 
has passed the spirit with its throes: la maladie de la pensee is 
there. Of no I'lnebus and no Pallas are they the servants; but 
ministers of prophets and sibyls, angels of God fulfilling his word, 
they incarnate the w restlings and the judgments and the resurrec- 
tions of the stHil. Now take a ban<pict-sccne from some Greek 
vase. Along the cushioned couch lie young men, naked, crowned 
with myrtles ; in their laps arc women, and at their sides broad 
jars of honeyed wine. A winged Eros hovers over them, and their 
lips are opened to sing a song of ancient love. Yet this is no 
forecast of Borgia revels in Rome, or of the French Regent’s Parc 
aux Cerfs. When Autolycus entered the symposium of Xenophon, 
all tongues were stricken dumb ; man gazed at man in wonder at 
his goodlincss. When Charmidcs, heading the troop of wrestlers, 
joined Socrates in the pahestra, the soul of the philosopher was 
troubled ; such beauty was for him a sacred, spirit-shaking thing. 
Siiruetha, in the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus, beheld the curls of 
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youths on horseback like laburnum - flowers, and their bosoms 
wdiiter than the moon. 

We need not embark on antiquarian or meta})h} sical or histor- 
ical discussions in order to understand the sense of beauty which 
w^as inherent in the Greeks. Little hints scattered by the way- 
side are far more helpful. Take, for example, the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes ; and after rcadinpj the speech of the Dikaios Lojxos, stand 
beneath the Athlete of Lysippus,^ in the Braccio Nuovo of the 
Vatican. ‘‘ Fresh and fair in beauty-bloom you shall pass your 
days in the wrestling -ground, or run races beneath the sacred 
olive-trees, crowned with white reed, in company with a pure- 
hearted friend, smelling of bindweed and leisure hours and the 
white poplar that sheds her leaves, rejoicing in the prime of spring, 
when the plane-tree whispers to the lime.” Tliis life the Dikaios 
Logos offers to the young Athenian if he will forego the law-courts 
and the lectures of the sophists and the house of the ln‘taira. Tins 
life rises above us imaged in the sculptor’s marble. Tln^ athlete, 
tall and stately, tired witli liealthy (‘xercisc, lifts one arm, and w'ith 
his strigil scrapes away the oil with which he has anointt‘d it. Ilis 
fingers hold the die that tells his number in the contest. Upon 
his features there rests no shade of care or thought, but the deli- 
cious languor of momentary fatigue, and the serenity of a nature 
in harmony with itself. A younger brother of tlie same lineage is 
the Adorante of the Berlin Museum. His eyes and arms arc 
raised to licaven. Perfect in humanity, beneath the lightsome 
vault of heaven he stands and prays — a prayer of joy and calm 
thanksgiving, a Greek prayer — no lioman adoration with veiled 

♦This statue, usually called the Apoxyomcnos, may possibly bo a copy 
in marble of the Athlete of Lysippus which Tiberius wished to remove 
from the Baths of Agrippa. The Romans were so angry at the thought 
of being deprived of their favorite that Tiberius had to leave it where it 
stood. 
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(^yes and muttering lips, no Jewisli prostration witli the putting- 
c>11 of sandals on the holy ground, no Christian genuflection like 
the bending of wind-smitten reeds beneath the spirit-breath of 
sacraments. Tin*- whirlwind of the mightiest religions, born in the 
mystic East, hfis not passed over him ; he has not searched their 
depths of awe, their heights of ecstasy, nor felt their purifying 
fires. lainos in tin* in id- waves of Al[)heus might have prayed thus 
when ho heard the voice of Pha^bns calling to him and promising 
the twofoltl gift of prophe(*y. All the statues of the atldetes 
bear the seal and blossom of — that truly Greek virtue, 

the correlative in morals to the passion for beauty. “When I 
with justice on my lips flourisln‘d,” says the Dikaios Logos, “and 
modesty was lu‘ld in honor, then a boy’s voice was not heard ; but 
they went orderly through the streets in bands together from their 
(juarters to the harp-play(*r’s s(‘hool, utudoaked and barefoot, even 
though it snowed like meal.'’ Of this sort are the two wrestling 
boys at Florence, whose strained muscles exhibit the chord of mas- 
culine vigor vibrating with tense vitality. If we in England seek 
some living echo of this melody of curving lines we must visit the 
water nn‘adows wIhmt boys bathe in early morning, or the play- 
grounds of our public schools in summer, or the banks of the Isis 
when the eights are on the water, or the riding-schools of soldiers. 
We cannot reconstitute the elements of Greek life ; but here and 
there we may gain hints for adding breath and pulse and move- 
ment to Greek sculpture. What for the Greeks was a permanent 
and normal condition is for us an accident. Therefore our concep- 
tion of existen<;e — more intcuise in emotion, more profound, per^ 
haps, in thought — contains an element of strife and pain, an inter- 
ruption of the purely physical haniiony, wduch the Greek ideal 
lacked. 

Tlie charm which the simplest things acquired under the hand 
of a Greek artificer may be seen in the adornment of a circulat 
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hand-mirror.* Ivy-branclies, dividing both ways from the han- 
dle, surround its rim witli a delicate tracery of sharp-cut leaf and 
corymb. The central space is occupied by four figures — on the 
right, the boy Dionysus, who welcomes his motlier in heaven ; on 
the left, Phcebus and a young Paniscus playing on the double 
pipes. Grace can go no further than in the attitude and the ex- 
pression of this group. Dionysus is thrown backward; both his 
arms are raised to encircle the neck of Seinele, who bends to kiss 
his upturned lips. A necklace >vith pendent balls defines the 
throat of the stripling where it meets his breast, suggesting by 
some touch beyond analysis the life tliat pulses in his veins, lie 
has armlets too below the elbow, and his hair rij)ples in ringlets 
bctw’een check and shoulder. The little Paniscus is seated, at- 
tending only to his music, with such childish earnestness as shows 
that his whole soul goes forth in piping. Pha*bus, half-draped 
and lustrous, stands erect beside a slender sliaft of laurel planted 
on the ground. Such are the delights of l^aradise to which, as 
Greeks imagined, a deity might welcome his ejirthly mother, lead- 
ing her by the hand from Hades. It would be easy enough to 
fill a volume with such descTiptions — to unlock the cabinets of 
gems and coins, or to linger over vases painted with the single 
figure of a winged boy in tender red upon their blackness, and 
showing the word KAAOS negligently written at the side. 

But it is more to the purpose to note in passing that delicate 
perception of associated qualities wdiich led the Greeks to main- 
tain a sympathy between cognate deities, while distinguishing to 
the utmost their specific attributes. Aphrodite, Eros, Dionysus, 
Hermes, Hermaphrodite, the Graces, the Nymphs, the Genius of 
Death — these, for example, though carefully individualized, are 
still of one kindred. They blend and mingle in a concord of sep- 
arate yet interpenetrating beauties. Between the radiant Aphro- 
* Engraved in MiiUer's Denkmaler dcr alien Kumi^ plate xli. 
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dite of Melos, who in her triumphant attitude seems to be an 
elder sister of the brazen-winged Victory of Brescia, and the vo- 
luptuous Aphrodite Oallipygos,* a whole rhythm of finely mod- 
ulated forms may be drawn out, each one of which corresponds 
to some mood or moment of the enamoured soul. Her immortal 
son in the Eros of Pheidiasf is imagined as the “ first of gods,” 
dedty irpuTitrrogy upstarting in his slenderness of youth from Chaos 
— the keen, fine light of dawn dividing night from day. In the 
Praxitelean Cupid — 

That most perfect of antiques. 

They call the Genius of the Vatican, 

Which seems too beauteous to endure itself 
In this rough world — 

he becomes the deity described by Plato in the Pkcedms, an in- 
carnation of passion, tinged, in spite of his own radiance, with 
sadness. What thought has made him sorrowful and bowed his 
head ? Perhaps Theognis can tell us : 

d^poveg dvQputiroi Kai vtjirioty dire Oavovra^ 

KXaiovff ovd’ yjiifg dvBog dnoWvpivov.X 

The winged boy, again, bending his bow against the hearts of lov- 
ers, with his lion’s skin beside him,§ is the Eros of Agathon — he 
who delights to walk delicately upon the tender places of the 
soul. Next we find him asleej) u[)on liis folded pinions, the mis- 
chievous child who rewarded Anacreon’s hospitality by w ounding 
him, and who gave to the thirsty heart of Meleager scalding tears 

♦ Neapolitan Museum. t British Museum. 

X Ah, vjiin and thoughtless men, who wail the dead, 

But not one tear for youth’s frail blossom shed ! 

g Of this statue there arc many slightly different copies. The best is in 
the Vatican. 
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to drink. How, in the last place, are we to distinguish Love from 
Harpocrates, the silent, with one finger on his lip ? 

Turn next to Hermes. When the herald of Olympus met Pri- 
am midway between Troy -town and Achilles’ tent, he was, says 
Homer, 

vttjviy dvdpi ioiKwi;, 
vpatTov v'jn}vr}Tyf rovirtp 

like a young man, with budding beard, whose bloom is in the 
prime of grace.” This adolescent loveliness belongs throughout 
to Hermes. As the genius of the gymnasium,* he is a deified 
athlete, scarcely to be distinguished from the quoit-throwers and 
the runners he protects. The Hermes, w lio woos a nymph with 
his arm around her waist, f has Persuasion for his parent. Again, 
the seated Hermes, with wings upon his ankles, is the swiftness of 
auroral light incarnate.J Nor lastly, when, with chlamys thrown 
upon his shoulder and petasos slung from his neck, he leads souls 
to Hades, caduceus in hand, has he lost this quality of youth and 
lustre.§ He upon Aplirodite begat Hermaphrodite. Their union 
— the union of athletic goodliness and consummate womanhood 
— produced a blending of two beauties forgottcui by an over- 
sight of nature. 

How various again is Bacchus, passing from the stately mild- 
ness of the bearded Indian god to the wantonness of Phales, the 
“ night-wandering reveller !” At one time you can scarcely dis- 
tinguish him from young Apollo or young Herakles ; at another 
his brows and tresses have tlie chastity of Love; again he as- 
sumes the voluptuous form which befits the sire by Aphrodite of 
Priapus. The fascination of the grape- juice lends itself to all 

♦ See the Mercury of the Belvedere. 

t Engraved in Clarac, Mush de ScvlpturCy Planches, vol. iv. pi. 666 o. 

J Bronze, at Naples. 

§ Druna of column from Ephesus, British Museum. 
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qualities that charm tlie soul of man. Yet anothcl' of these cog- 
nate deities may be mentioned. That is the Genius of Eternal 
Slumber,* reclining with arms folded above his head, upright 
against a tree. To judge by his attitude, he might be Bacchus, 
wine-drowsy, as in a statue of the gallery at Florence. Looking 
at his long tresses, we call him Love : and what deities are of 
closer kin than Love and Death? His stately form, not unlike 
that of Phoebus, makes us exclaim in JEschylean language, ^ 
Bavart iraiav (O Death, the healer!). But he is stronger and 
more enduring, less swift to move, less light of limb, than any of 
these. It wjis a deep and touching intuition of the Greeks which 
prompted them to ascribe these kinships to Death. Who knows 
even now wliethcr the winged and sworded genius of the Ephe- 
sus column be Love or Death ? To trace such analogies further 
would be fanciful : it is enough to pluck at random a few blos- 
soms, and to scatter them for lovers. To Winckelmann and the 
antiquaries may be left the accurate distinctions of the Greek de- 
ities. Without s^'eking to cH>nfound these, but rather studying 
them most carefully, we may yet discern by passing hints that 
[»urity of tact which enabled the Greeks to interpret in their stat- 
uary every fiuattre of feeling and of fancy, and to mark by sub- 
tlest suggestions their points of agreement as well as of divergence. 

When llippolytus in Euripides first appears upon the scene, he 
greets Artemis with these words: 

Lady, for thet? this garland have I woven 

Of wilding flowers, plucked fn)m an unshorn meadow, 

Where neither shepherd dares to feed his flock. 

Nor ever scythe hath sw'ept, but through the grasses 
Unshorn in spring the bee pursues her labors, 

And maiden modesty with running rills 
Waters the garden. 


♦ Louvre. 
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Before the Meleager of the Vatican, so calm and strong and 
redolent of forest odors, this orison rings in our memory, and the 
Diana of the Louvre seems ready to spring forth and loose her 
hind and call on the liero to hunt with her. The life of woods 
and mountains was divined and interpreted with fine sensibility 
by the Attic sculptors. Children of the earth, and conscious of 
their own recent birth from the bosom of the divine in nature, 
they loved all fair and fresli things of the open world fraternally. 
Therefore they could carve the mystery of the Praxitelean Faun,* 
whose subtle smile is a lure for souls, and the profound sleep of 
the Barberini Faiin,f who seems to have but half escaped from 
elemental existence, and still to own some kindred with uncon- 
scious things. The joy of the sliepherd who carries on his back 
a laughing child at Napl(‘S ; the linked arms of Bacchus and Am- 
pelus ; the young Triton | who blows his horn over the crests of 
the waves, and calls upon his brethren the billows to njoice with 
him, as he bears his nymph away ; the subtle charm of double 
life in ilerinaphrodite, in whom two sexes are hidden, like a bit- 
ter and a sweet almond in one beautiful but barren husk; the 
frank sensuality of Silenus and Priapus ; the dishevelled hair 
and quivering flanks of Majnads ; the laughter of Kros wreathed 
around with coils of the enamoured dolphin’s tail ;§ the pride of 
the eagle soaring heavenward with Ganymede among his plumes: 
from tokens like these, together with the scenes of the Bacchae 
and the Cyclops of Euripid(is, the idyls of Theocritus, and the 
dedicatory cpigi’ains of the Anthology, wc* learn of what sort was 
the sympathy of the Greeks for nature. Their beautiful human- 
ity is so close to the mother ever youthful of all life, to the full- 
breasted earth, that they seem calling through their art to the 
woods and waves and rivers, crying to their brethren that still 

* The Capitol. f Glyptothek, Munich. 

% The Vatican. § Naples. 
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tarry: “Come forth, and be like us; begin to feel and know 
your happiness; put on tlie form of flesh in which the world’s 
soul reaches consciousness!” Humanity defined upon the bor- 
derland of nature is the life of all Oreek sculpture. Even the 
gods are films of fleshly form emergent on the surface of the ele- 
ments. The circle of the sun dilates, and Pheebus grows into dis- 
tinctness w’ith the glory round him ; out of the liquid ether gaze 
the divine eyes of Zeus ; Poseidon rises breast-high from the mir- 
rors of the sea. Man, for the first time conscious of his freedom, 
yet clinging still to the breasts that gave him suck, like a flower 
rooted to the kindly earth, expresses all his thought and feeling 
in the language of his own shape. “ The Greek spirit,” says He- 
gel, “ is the plastic artist foniiing the stone into a work of art.” 
And this work of art is invariably the image of a man or woman. 
The most sublime aspirations, the subtlest intuitions, the darkest 
forebodings, the audacities of passion, the freedom of the senses, 
put on personality in Hellas and assume a robe of carnal beauty. 
In Egypt and the Orient humanity lay still upon “ the knees of 
a mild mystery.” The Egyptians had not discovered the magic 
word by means of which the world might be translated into the 
language of mankind : their art still remained within the sphere 
of symbolism which excludes true sympathy. The Jews had con- 
centrated their thouglit upon moral phenomena : in their jeal- 
ousy of the abstract purity of the soul they banned the arts as 
impious. 

Theognis tells us that when the Muses and the Graces came 
down from Olympus to the marriage-feast of Cadmus and Har- 
monia, they sang a song with this immortal burden : 

}^rri KoXoVf ^\ov lari * ro ov icaXuv ov ^i\ov iffriv.* 

This strikes the key-note to the music of the Greek genius. Beau- 
♦ See vol. i. p. 268, note, for an English version of this line. 
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ty is the true province of the Greeks, their indefeasible domain. 
But their conception of beauty was both more comprehensive and 
more concrete than any which a modern race, perturbed by the 
division of the flesh and spirit, conscious of Jewish no less than 
Greek tradition, can attain to. When Goethe expressed his the- 
ory of life in the following couplet, 

Im Ganzeii, Outen, Sebonen 

Resolut zu leben, 

he supplied us with a correct definition of the spirit which gov- 
erned Hellas. Beauty to the Greeks was one aspect of the uni- 
versal synthesis, commensurate with all that is fair in manners 
and comely in morals. It was the harmony of man with nature 
in a well-balanced and complete humanity, the bloom of health 
upon a conscious being, satisfied, as flow^ers and stars are satisfied, 
with the conditions of temporal existence. It was the joy-note 
of the whole world, heard and echoed by the sole being who could 
comprehend it — man. That alone was beautiful which uttered a 
sound in unison with the whole, and all was good wliich had this 
quality of concord. To be really beautiful was to he an integral 
part of the world’s symphony, to be developed fully In all {>arts, 
without an undue preference for the soul before the body or 
for the passions before the reasem — to maintain the rhythm and 
the measure and the balance of those faculties which character- 
ize man, nature’s masteqnece. The profounder reaches of this 
thought were explored by philosophers, who figured the soul as 
a harmony, who conceived of God as the Idea of Beauty, or who, 
like Marcus Aurelius, defined virtue to be a living and enthusias- 
tic sympathy with nature. In the region of social life it led the 

♦ To live with steady purpose in the whole, the Good, the Beautiful.” 
Tliese two lines are sometimes misquoted — Schimm being exchanged for 
Wahrm^ Beauty for Truth. 
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Greeks to treat the State as an organic whole, which might be 
kept in preservation by the balance of its several forces. In the 
sphere of religion it produced a race of gods, each perfect in his 
individuality, distinct and self-contained, but blending, like the 
colors of the prism, in the white light of Zeus, who was the 
whole.* In ax'tual life it facilitated the development of charac- 
ters which, by the free expansion of personality and by a con- 
scious culture, were themselves consummate works of art. Just 
as the unity of the Greek religion was not the unity of the one, 
but of the many, blent and harmonized in the variety that we ob- 
serve in nature, so the ideal of Greek life imposed no common- 
place coiiformity to one fixed standard on individuals, but each 
man was encouraged to complete and realize the type of himself 
to the utmost. Peri(des devoted his energy to the perfecting of 
statesmanship, and became the incarnation of the Athenian spirit; 
I’indar was a poet througli and through ; for the 01ymj)ian vic- 
tor it was enough to be physically complete ; Pheidias lived in 
concord with tlie universe by his exclusive devotion to his art. 
Thus formed and modelled to the utmost }»erfection each of his 
own kind, these characters, when contemplated together from a 
distance, like the deities of Olympus, present, in the harmony that 
springs from difference, an ideal of humanity. The Greek no less 
than the Christian might need to cut off his right hand — to de- 
bar himself like J^ericles from the pleasures of society, or to cast 
aside the sin that doth so easily beset us, like Socrates, w ho tram- 
pled under foot his sensual instincts — for the attainment of that 
self -evolution which gave him the right to be one note in the 
concord of the whole, one color in the prism of humanity. The 

* The Greek Pantheon, regarded from one point of view, represents an 
exhaustive psychological analysis. Nothing in human nature is omitted; 
but each function and each quality of man is deiiied. To Zeus as the su- 
preme reason all is subordinated. 

IL— 20 
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one thing needful to him was, not belief in the unseen, nor of ne- 
cessity holiness, but a firm resolve to comprehend and cultivate 
his own capacity, and thus to add his quota to the sum of beauty 
in the world. 

The Greeks were essentially a nation of artists. Of the infinite 
attributes of God, of the infinite qualities of the whole, they clear- 
ly apprehended beauty. That they conceived largely and liber- 
ally, not narrowly and partially, as we are wont to do. And, like 
consummate craftsmen, they did thoroughly whatsoever in the 
region of things plastic their hands found to do — so thoroughly 
that men have only done the work again in so far as they have 
followed the Greek rule. When we speak of the (Greeks as an 
assthetic nation, this is what we mean. Guided by no supernat- 
ural revelation, with no Mosaic law for conduct, they trusted their 
aiaOriaiQy delicately trained and preserved in a condition of the ut- 
most purity. This tact is the ultimate criterion in all matters of 
art — a truth which we recognize in our use of the w'ord aesthetic, 
though wc too often attempt to import the alien elements of met- 
aphysical dogmatism and moral prejudice into the sphere of beau- 
ty. This tact was also for the Greeks the ultimate criterion of 
ethics. *Yyiaiviiv /jiiv &pifrrov arSfn Oyar^, says Simonides.* A 
man in perfect health of mind and body, enjoying the balance of 
mental, moral, and physical qualities which health implies, car- 
ried within liimsclf the norm and measure of j)r<)priety. Those 
were the days when “ love was an unerring light, and joy its own 
security.” What we call the conscience, our continual reference 
to the standard of the divine will, scarcely existed for the Greek. 
To that further stage in the education of the world, where moral 
instincts are deepened and enforced by spiritual religion, he had 

* See vol. i. p. 802 for a translation of this scolion attributed to Simoni- 
des, and vol. i. p. 337 for a translation of a Hymn to Health, which develops 
the same theme. 
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not advanced. But instead of it he had for a guide this true ar- 
tistic sensibility, developed by centuries of training, fortified by 
traditional canons of good taste and prudence, and subject to 
continual correction by reciprocal comparison and dialectical de- 
bate. The lawgiver, the sculptor, the athlete, the statesman, the 
philosopher, the poet, the warrior, the musician, each added 
something of his own to the formation of a Koivi} aterfiijfTic, 
or common taste, by which the individual might regulate his in- 
stincts. 

To suppose that the Greeks w ere not a highly moralized race 
is perliaps the strangest misconception to which religious preju- 
dice has ever given rise. If their morality was aesthetic and not 
i-heocratic, it was none the less on that account humane and real. 
The difficulty for the critic is to seize exactly that which is Hel- 
lenic — enduring and common to the race, not transient and due 
to individuals — in their religion and their ethics. In order to 
appreciate the first fine flavor of the Greek intellect, it is necessary 
to go back to Homer, who represents a period when the instincts 
of the Hellenes had not been sophisticated by philosophical reflec- 
tion or vitiated by contact with Asiatic luxury. Homer joins 
hands with Pheidias and Aristophanes and Sophocles in a chain 
of truly Greek tradition. But side by side with them there runs 
a deeper and more mystic strain. The blood-justice of the Eu- 
menides, the asceticism of Pythagoras, the purificatory rites of 
Empedocles and Epimenides, the dreadful belief in a jealous God, 
and the doctrine of hereditary guilt in Theognis, Herodotus, and 
Solon, arc fragments of primitive or Asiatic superstition unhar- 
monized with the serene clement of the Hellenic spirit. At the 
same time the orgiastic cult of Dionysus and the voluptuous wor- 
ship of the Corinthian Aphrodite are intrusions from without. 
To eliminate such cruder moral and religious notions was the im- 
pulse of the vigorous Greek mind. Yet at one critical moment 
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of history mysticism attained undue development and bid fair to 
force the Hellenic genius into uncongenial regions. The Persian 
war, by its lesson of a mortal peril escaped miraculously, quickened 
the spiritual convictions of the race.* It was tlien that -^schy- 
lus conceived his tragic doctrine of Retribution, whereof the mot- 
to is epaffavTL TraSiir^ and Pindar sounded with an awful sense 
of mystery the possible abysses of a future life. Greece, after the 
struggle with Xerxes, passed through a period of feverish exalta- 
tion, in which her placid contemplation of the beauty of the world 
was internipted. She, whose vocation it was to see only by the 
light of the serene and radiant sun, seemed on the verge of be- 
coming a clairvoyant. But the balance was soon righted. Even 
in Pindar, moral mysticism is, as it were, encysted, like an alien, 
deposit, in the more vital substance of aesthetic conceptions. 
Sophocles corrects the gloomy extravagance of yEschylus. The 
law of tragedy in Sophocles is no longer that the doer of a deed 
must suffer, but that he who offends unwittingly will be account- 
ed innocent. Euripides shifts the ground of moral interest from 
religious beliefs to sophistical analysis. Meanwhile Aristophanes, 
the true Athenian conservative, is equally o[>posed to metaphysi- 
cal subtleties and to superstitious fancies ; w hilc Socrates directs 

* I have already touched on this point in the chapters on the Attic drama. 
It is, indeed, very interestinj:; to trace the growth of the morality of Nemesis 
and the divine in the earlier Gret'k authors — its purification by Aeschy- 

lus, and still further subsequent refinement by Sophocles ; finally its rejection 
by Plato, who says emphatically : “ Envy has no place in the heavenly choir.” 
A childish fear of the divine government pervaded the Greeks of the age of 
Herodotus. This by tlic dramatists was exalted to a conception of the holy 
and the jealous God. But the good sense of the Greeks led the philosophers 
to eliminate from their theory of the world even the sublime theosophy of 
uEschylus. The soul of man, as analyzed by Plato in the Republic^ has only 
to suffer from the inevitable consequences of its own passions. Plato theo< 
rizes the humanity implicit in Homer. 
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his polemic against sciolism in philoso])hy and childishness in 
mythology, without thinking it worth while to attack the super- 
stition of the mystics. In Plato’s ethics the highest altitude of 
sane Greek speculation is attained ; and here we see liow much 
akin, in all essential matters of morality, the intuition of the 
Greeks was to the revealed doctrine of the Christians. Aristoph- 
anes reflects the clearest image of Greek versatility and cheerful- 
ness. Pericles, freed by Anaxagoras from foolish fears, realizes the 
genuine Greek life of steadfast, self-reliant activity. The drama of 
Sophocles sets forth a complete view of human destiny as con- 
ceived by th(‘ most ptufect of Greek intellects. Antigone dares 
to trust her own uirrOritriQ^ her moral tact, in opposition to unnat- 
ural law\ (Edipus suffers no further than his own quality of 
rashness justifies. When we arrive at Aristotle, who yields the 
abstract of all that previously existed in the Gre(‘k mind, w^e see 
that the scientific spirit has achieved a perfect triumph. His sci- 
ence is the eorrelativii in the region of pure thought to the art 
which in sculpture had pursued an uninterrupted course of nat- 
ural evolution. 

In the adolescent age of the Greek genius, mankind, not hav- 
ing yet fully arrived at sjuritual self-consciousness, was still as sin- 
less and simple as any other race that lives and dies upon the 
globe, forming a part of the natural order of the world. The 
sensual impulses, within reasonable limits, like the intellectual and 
the moral, were then held \oid of crime ami harmless. Health 
and good taste coutrolled the. physical appetites of man, just as 
the appetites of animals are regulated by unerring instinct. In 
the same way a standard of moderation determined moral virtue 
and intellectual excellence. But in addition to this protective 
check upon the passions, a noble sense of the beautiful, as that 
which is balanced and restrained within limits, prevented the 
Greeks of the best period from diverging into Asiatic extrava- 
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gance of pleasure. License was reckoned barbarous, and the bar- 
barians were slaves by nature, <(tvaei hovXoi : Hellenes, born to be 
free men, took pride in temperance. Their eriMKppoffvvtf^ or self-re- 
straint, coextensive as a protective virtue with the whole of their 
TO KaXov, or ideal of form, was essentially Greek — the quality be- 
loved by Phoebus, in whom was no dark place nor any flaw. With 
the Romans, humanity, not having yet transcended the merely 
natural order, remaining unconscious of a higher religious ideal, 
and at the same time uncontrolled by exquisite Greek sense of fit- 
ness, began to wax wanton. To the state of paradisal innocence 
succeeded the fall. The bestial side of our mixed nature en- 
croached upon the spiritual, and the sense of beauty was perturbed 
by lust. That true health, without which the unassisted tact is a 
false guide, failed ; no fine law of taste corrected appetite. It was 
at this moment that Christianity convicted mankind of sin, Tlie 
voice of God was heard crying in the garden. The unity of man 
with nature was abruptly broken. Flesh and spirit were defined 
and counterpoised. Man, abiding far from God in his flesh, 
sought after God in his spirit. Ilis union with God was no longer 
an actual state of mundane innocence, but a distant, future, dim, 
celestial possibility, to be achieved by the sacrifice of this fair life 
of earth. ‘‘Your lives are hid with Christ in God.” Together 
with this separation of the flesh and spirit wrought by Christian- 
ity, came the abhorrence of beauty as a snare, the sense that car- 
nal affections were tainted with sin, the unwilling toleration of 
sexual love as a necessity, the idealization of celibacy and solitude. 
At the same time Immunity acquired new faculties and wider sen- 
sibilities, those varied powers which make the modern man more 
complex and more mighty both for good and evil than the an- 
cient. A profounder and more vital feeling of the mysteries of the 
universe arose. Our life on earth was seen to be a thing by no 
means rounded in itself and perfect, but only one term of an in* 
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finite and unknown series. It was henceforward impossible to 
translate the world into the language of purely aesthetic form. 
This stirring of the spirit marks the transition of the ancient to 
the modem world. 

At the time of the Kenaissance the travail was well-nigli over ; 
the lesson had been learned and exaggerated ; mankind began to 
resent the one-sidedness of monastic Christianity, and to yearn 
once more for the fruit and flowers of the garden w^hich was 
Greece. Yet the spirit and the flesh still remained in unrecon- 
ciled antagonism. Over the gate of Eden the arm of the seraph 
waved his teiTible sw'ord. But humanity in rebellion, while out- 
cast from God and convicted of sin, would not refrain from pluck- 
ing the pleasure of the sense. This was the time of the inso- 
lence of the flesh, when antichrist sat in St. Peter’s chair, and 
when man, knowing his nakedness, submitted to the fascinations 
of the siren. Shame. The old health of the Greeks, their simple 
and unerring tac^t, was gone : to recover that was impossible. 
Christ crow'ned with thorns, the Sabbaths and ablutions of the 
Jew\s, the ^Hhunderous vision” of St. Paul, had intervened and fix- 
ed a gulf between Hellas and modem Europe. In that age the 
love of beauty became a tragic disease like the plague which Apli- 
rodite sent in wrath on Phaedra. Even Micliael Angelo, at the 
end of a long life spent in the service of the noblest art, felt con- 
strained to write ; 

Now hath my life across a stormy sea, 

Like a frail bark, reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden ere the final judgment fall, 

Of good and evil deeds to pay the fee. 

Now kTiow I well how that fond fantasy. 

Which made iny soul the worshipper and thrall 
Of earthly art, vain ; how criminal 
Is that which all men seek unwillingly. 
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Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed, 

What are they when the double death is nigh ? 

The one I know for sure, the other dread. 

Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul, that turns to his great love on high, 

Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread. 

In liis work sculpture is forced to express what lies beyond its 
province — the throes and labor of the spirit. Michael Angelo was 
not a plastic character in the sense in which Hegel used this 
phrase, llis art reflects the combat of his nature and his age ; 
whence conies what people call its extravagance and emphasis. 
Raphael from the opposite side introduced pagan form and feel- 
ing into his purely religious work of art ; whence came what peo- 
ple call his decadence. Puritan England, inquisition-ridden Spain, 
and critical Germany offer still more permanent signs of this deep- 
seated division in tlic modern world between the natural instincts 
and the spiritual aspirations of humanity. Even to the present 
day this division distorts our sense of beauty and prevents our 
realizing an ideal of art. 

After all, the separation between the Greeks and us is due to 
something outside us rather than within — principally to the He- 
braistic culture we receive in childhood. We are taught to think 
that one form of religion contains the whole truth, and that one 
way of feeling is right, to the exclusion of the humanities and 
sympathies of races no less beloved of (iod and no less kindred to 
ourselves than were the Jews. At the same time the literature 
of the Greeks has for the last three centuries formed the basis of 
our education ; their thoughts and sentiments, enclosed like pre- 
cious perfumes in sealed vases, spread themselves abroad and steep 
the soul in honey-sweet aromas. Some will always be found, un- 
der the conditions of this double culture, to whom Greece is a lost 
fatherland, and who, passing through youth with the mal du pays 
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of that irrecoverable land upon them, may be compared to vision- 
aries, spending the nights in golden dreams and the days in com- 
mon duties. 

lias, then, the modem man no method for making the Hellenic 
tradition vital instead of dream-like — invigorating instead of en- 
ervating? There is, indeed, this one way only — to be natural. 
We must imitate the Greeks, not by trying to reproduce their by- 
gone modes of life and feeling, but by approximating to their free 
and fearless attitude of mind. While frankly recognizing that 
much of tlieir liberty would for us be license, and that the moral 
{irogress of the race depends on holding with a firm grasp what 
the Greeks had hardly apprehended, wc ought still to emulate 
their spirit by ch(*.erfully accepting the world as we find it, ac- 
knowledging the value of emdi human impulse, and aiming after 
virtues that depend on self-regulation rather than on total absti- 
nence and mortification. To do this in the midst of our conven- 
tionalities and prejudices, our intenninglenient of unproved ex- 
pectations and unrefuted terrors, is no doubt hard. Yet if we fail 
of this, wc miss the best the Gre(*ks can teach us. Nor need we 
fear lest, in the attempt, we should lose what (-hristianity has 
given us. Those who believe sincerely in the divine life of the 
world, who recognize the truth that there can be nothing vitally 
irreconcilable between tlie revelations made to the great races 
that liave formed our past, will dismiss such fears with a smile. 
It was not against the spirit of tlu* Greeks that St. Paul preached, 
but against the vices of a decadent society in Hellas. It is not 
against the spirit of Christianity that modern reformers lift their 
voices, but against, the corruption and exaggeration of its precepts 
in monasticism and Puritanism. The problem of the present and 
tlie future is to bring both spirits into due accord, to profit by 
both revelations while avoiding their distortion and abuse. 

In the struggle of the adverse forces, felt so strongly ever siiu'c 
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the reactionary age of the Renaissance, there is, however, now at 
least a hope of future reconciliation. The motto 

Im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen 

Resolut zu lebcn, 

is not a strictly Christian sentence. St. Paul had said : “ To me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” But it is essentially liiiman. 
The man who lives by it is restored to that place in the world 
which he has a right to occupy, instead of regarding himself as 
an alien and an outcjist from imagined heaven. Science must be 
our redeemer. Science which teaches man to know himself, and 
explains to him his real relation to nature. The healthy accept- 
ance of the ph3\sical laws to whicli we are subordinated need not 
prevent our full consciousness of moral law. It is true that the 
beautiful Greek life, as of leopards and tiger-lilies and eagles, can- 
not be restored. Yet neither need we cling to the convent or the 
prison life of early Catholicity. The new freedom of man must 
consist of submission to tlie order of the universe as it exists. 
The final discovery that there is no antagonism between our phys- 
ical and spiritual constitution, but rather a most intimate connec- 
tion, must place the men of the future upon a higher level and 
a firmer standing-ground than the Greeks. They by experience 
and demonstration will know what the Greeks felt instinctively. 
Their aiadritriq^ permeated and strengthened by the ever-during 
influence of Christianity, will be further fortified by the recogni- 
tion of immutable law. The tact of healthy youth will be suc- 
ceeded by the calm reason of maturity. 
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CllAVmi XXV. 

CONCLUSION, 

Sculpture, the Greek Art par exrellmce. — Plastic Character of the Greek Gen- 
ius. — Sterner Aspects of Greek Art. — Subordination of Pain and Dis- 
cord to Harmony. — Stoic-Epicurean Acceptance of Life. — Sadness of 
Achilles in the Odymn . — Endtirancc of Odysseus. — Myth of Prometheus. 
— Sir H. S. Maine on Progress. — ^The Essential Relation of all Spiritual 
Movement to Greek Culture. — Value of the Moral Attitude of the Greeks 
for us. — Three Points of Greek Ethical Infc'riority. — The Conception of 
Nature. — The System of Marcus Aurelius. — Contrast with the Imitaiio 
Chruti, — The Modern Scientific Spirit. — Indestructible Elements in the 
Philosophy of Nature. 

I MAY, perhaps, be allowed in this last chapter to quit th€ 
impersonal style of the essayist and to refer to some strictutlis 
passed upon earlier chapters of tliese studies. Critics for wbOse 
opinion 1 feel respect have observed that, in what 1 wrote about 
the genius of Greek art, I neglected to notice the sterner and 
more serious qualities of the Greek spirit, that 1 exaggerated the 
importance of sculpture as the characteristic Ilellenic irt, and 
that 1 did not make my meaning clear about the valuta of the 
study of Greek modes of thought and feeling for raert living in 
our scientific age. To take up these topics in detiil, and to 
answer some of these indictments, is my purpose in the present 
chapter. They are so varied that I may fairly bo excused for 
adopting a less methodical and coniiect(‘d development of ideas 
than ought to be demanded from a man who is not answering 
objections, but preferring opinions. 
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To take the least important of these questions first: why is 
sculpture selected as the most eminent and characteristic art of 
the Hellenic race, when so much remains of their poetry and of 
prose work in the highest sense artistic? To my mind the an- 
swer is simple enough. One modern nation has produced a drama 
which can compete with that of Athens. Another has carried 
painting to a perfection we have little reason to believe it ever 
reached in Greece. A third has satisfied the deepest and the 
widest needs of our emotional nature by such music as no Greek, 
in all probability, had any opportunity of hearing. In the last 
place, Gothic architecture, the common In^ritage of all the Euro- 
pean nations of the modem world, is at least as noble as the archi- 
tecture of the ancients. Tlie Greeks alone have been unique in 
sculpture : what sundves of Pheidias and Praxiteles, of Polycletus 
and Scopas, and of their schools, transcends in beauty and in pow- 
er, in freedom of handling and in purity of form, the very highest 
work of Donatello, Della Quercia, Jind Michael Angelo. We have, 
therefore, a prima facie right to lay great str(\KS on sculpture as a 
Greek art, just as we have the prirmi facie right to select painting 
as an Italian art. The first step taken from this position leads to 
the reflection that, within the sphere of art at any rate, the one 
art which a nation has developed as its own, to which it has suc- 
ceeded in giving unicpie perfection, and upon which it has im- 
pressed the mark of its peculiar character, will h*nd the key for 
the interpretation of its whole sestlietic temperament. The Ital- 
ians cannot have been singularly and })re-cmincntly successful in 
painting without displaying some of the {>ainter’s qualities in all 
their artistic products. The Greeks cannot have made sculpture 
unapproachably comphde witliout possessing a genius wherein the 
sculptor’s bent of mind was specially predominant, and thus in- 
fusing somewhat of the sculpturesque into the sister arts. Paint- 
ing for Italy and sculpture for Greece may be fairly taken as the 
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fully formed and flawless crystals in a matrix of congenial, but not 
equally developed, matter. The ideal to which either race aspired 
instinctively in all its art w^as realized to the fullest, by the one in 
sculpture, by the other in painting. So we are justified in testing 
the whole of their sesthetic products by the laws of painting and 
of sculpture respectively. This, broadly stated, without economy 
of phrase or cautious reservation, is the reason why a student who 
has tried, however imperfectly, to assimilate to himself the spirit 
displayed in the surviving monuments of Greek art, is brought back 
at every turn to sculpture as the norm and canon of them all. 

Whatever knowledge he may gain about the circumstances of 
Greek life and the peculiar temper of Greek thought will only 
strengthen his conviction. The national games, the religious pag- 
eants, the theatrical shows, and the gymnastic exercises of the 
Greeks were sculpturesque. The conditions of their speculative 
thought in the first dawn of civilized self-consciousness, when 
spiritual en(*rgy w\as still conceived as incarnate only in a form of 
flesh, and the soul was inseparable from the body except by an 
unfamiliar process of analysis, harmonized with the art which in- 
terprets the mind in all its movements by the features and the 
limbs. Their careful choice of distinct motives in poetry, their 
appeal in all imaginative work to the inner eye that sees, no less 
than to the sympathies that thrill, their abstinence from descrip- 
tions of landscape and analyses of emotion, their clear and mas- 
sive character-delineation, point to the same conclusion. Every- 
thing tends to confirm the original perception that the simplicity 
of form, the purity of design, the self-restraint, and the parsimony 
both of expression and material, imposed by sculpture on the art- 
ist, were observed as laws by the Greeks in their mental activity, 
and more especially in their arts. It is this which differentiates 
them from the romantic nations. When, therefore, we undertake 
to speak of the genius of Greek art, we are justified in giving the 
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first place to sculpture and in assuming tliat sculpture strikes the 
key-note of the whole music. 

To take a far more serious objection next. It is true that, 
while gazing intently upon the luminous qualities of the Greek 
spirit, wc are tempted to neglect its sterner and more sombre 
aspect. Not, indeed, that the shadows are not there, patent to 
superficial observers, and necessary even to the sublimity of the 
ideal wc admire in its serene beauty ; but they are so consistently 
subordinated to light and lustre that he who merely seeks to seize 
predominant characteristics may find it difficult to appreciate them 
duly without missing what is even more essential. A writer on 
the arts of the Greeks is not bound to take into consideration the 
defects of their civil and domestic life, the discords and disturb- 
ance of their politics, the pains they felt and suffered in common 
with humanity at large, the incomplete morality of a race dc^fined 
by no sharp line but tliat of culture from barbarians. It is rather 
his duty to note how carefully these things, which even we dis- 
cern as discords, were ex(‘luded by them from tin* sjduu'e of beauty ; 
since it is precisely tins that distinguishes the (ireeks most de- 
cidedly from the modern nations, who have used pain, perplexity, 
and apparent failure as subjects for the noblest jestludic handling. 
The world-pain of our latter years was felt, as a young man may 
feel it, by the Greeks of the best age; but their artists did not, 
like Shakespeare and Michael Angelo, Goethe and Beethoven, 
make this the substance of their mightiest w'orkvS. Anciiuit Hel- 
las contained nothing analogous to Hamlet, or the tombs of the 
Medici to Faust or the C minor s}mphony. The desolation of 
humanity adrift upon a sea of cliance and change finds expression 
here and there in a threnos of Simonid(‘s or an epigram of Cal- 
limaclius. The tragic poets are newer tired of dwelling upon des- 
tiny, inherent partly in the transmitted doom of ancestors, and 
partly in the moral character of individuals. The depth of 
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Pindar’s soul is stirred by the question that has tried all ages: 
“Creatures of a day! What are we and what are we not?’' 
Such strains, however, arc, as it were, occasional and accidental 
in Greek poetry. The Greek artist, not having a background of 
Christian hope and expectation against which he could relieve 
the trials and afflictions of this life, aimed at keeping them in a 
strictly subordinate place. He sought to produce a harmony in 
liis work which should correspond to health in the body and to 
temperance in the soul, to })rcsent a picture of liuman destiny, 
not darkened by the sliadows of the tomb, but luminous heneath 
the light of day. It was his purpose, as indeed it is of all good 
craftsmen, not to weaken, but to fortify, not to dispirit and de- 
press, but to exalt and animate. The very imperfect conceptions 
he had formed of immortality determint^d the course he pursued, 
lie had no hell to fear, no heaven to hope for. It was in no sense 
his duty to cast a gloom over the only world he knew by paint- 
ing it in sombre colors, but ratluT to assist the freedom of the 
spirit, and to confirm the energies of men by bringing what i.s 
glad and beautiful into prominence. In this way, the Greeks, 
iiftcr their own fiishion, Jisserted that unconquerable faith in the 
goodness of the universe, and in the dignity of the human race, 
without wdiich progress would be impossible. Though the life 
of man may be hard and troublous, though diseases and turbulent 
passions Jissail his peace, though the history of nations be but a 
tale that is told, and the days of heroes but a dream between tw^o 
sleeps, yet the soul is strong to rise above these vapors of the 
earth into a clearer atmosj)here. The real w\ay of achieving a tri- 
umph over chance and of defying fate is to turn to good account 
all fair and wholesome things beneath the sun, and to maintain 
for an ideal the beauty, strength, and splendor of the body, mind, 
and will of man. The miglitv may wdn fame, immortal on the 
lips of poets and in the marble of the sculptor. The meanest 
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may possess themselves in patience and enjoy. Thus the Greeks 
adopted for their philosophy of life what Clough described as a 
“Stoic-Epicurean acceptance” of the world. Tliey practised a 
genial accommodation of their natures to the facts which must 
perforce regulate the existence of humanity. To ascertain the 
conditions of nature, and to adapt themselves thereto by training, 
was the object of their most serious schemes of education. Later 
on, when the bloom began to pass from poetry and art, and the 
vigor of national life declined, this attitude of simple manliness 
diverged into hedonism and asceticism. T^et us cat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die, said one section of the thinkers. Let us bear 
all hardness, lest we become the slaves of chance and self, said the 
other. But neither proposition expressed the full mind of the 
Greeks of the best age. Tliey clearly saw that, in spite of disas- 
ter and disease, life was a good thing for those who maintairu^d 
the balance of moral and physical health. Without asceticism 
they strove after well-ordered conduct. Without hedonism they 
took their frugal share of tin; delightful things furnished by the 
boon earth in prodigal abundance. The mental condition of such 
men, expectant, grateful, and .serenely acquiescent, has been well 
expressed by Goethe in lines like these r 

That naught belongs to me I know 
Save thoughts that never cease to flow 
From founts that cannot perish, 

And every fleeting shape of bliss 
That kindly fortune lets me kiss 
And in my bosom cherish. 

It is this mental attitude which I think must be regained by ns 
who seek firm foothold in the far more complicated difficulties of 
the present age. While it is easy, therefore, to omit the darker 
shadows from our picture of Greek life, because, although they 
arc there, they are almost swallowed up in brightness, it is not 
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easy to exaggerate the tranquil and manly spirit with which the 
Greeks faced the evils of the world and rose above them. Owing 
to this faculty for absorbing all sad things and presenting, through 
art, only the splendor of accomplished strength and beauty, the 
Greeks have left for the world a unique treasure of radiant forms 
in sculpture, of lustrous thoughts in poetry, of calm wisdom in 
philosophy and history. Their power upon all arts and sciences is 
the power of a harmonizing and health-giving spirit. This it is 
which, in spite of their perception of the sterner problems of the 
world, obliges us to describe their genius as adolescent ; for ado- 
lescence has of strength and sorrow and reflection so much only 
as is compatible with beauty. This, again, it is which makes their 
influence so valuable to us now, who need for our refreshening the 
contact with unused and youthful forces. 

At the same time, while insisting upon the truth of all this, 
many of the chapters in rny two volumes have forced upon our 
minds what is severe and awful in the genius of the Greeks. The 
Chthonian deities form a counterpart to the dw ellers on Olympus. 
The voice of the people in tlie llesiodic poems rises like the cry 
of Israel from Pharaoh’s brickfields rather than the song -like 
shout of Salaminian oarsmen. Who, again, in reading the Iliad, 
has not felt that the glory of Achilles, coruscating like a star new- 
washcd in ocean waves, detaches itself from a background of im- 
penetrable gloom ? lie blazes in his godlike youth for one mo- 
ment only above the mists of Styx, the waters of Lethe ; and it is 
due to the triumphant imagination of his poet that the conscious- 
ness of impending fate adds lustre to his heroism instead of doom- 
ing him to the pathetic pallor of the Scandinavian Balder. When 
we meet Achilles in Hades, and hear him sigh, 

Rather would I in the sun’s warmth divine 

Sei*ve a poor churl .vho drags his days in grief, 

Than the whole lordship of the dead were mine, 

11.— 27 
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we touch the deepest sorrow of the Greek heart, a sorrow lulled 
to rest in vain by anodynes of Elcusinian mysteries and Samo* 
thracian rites, a sorrow kept manfully in check by resolute wills 
and burning enthusiasms, but which recurred continually, convert- 
ing their dream of a future life into a nightmare of unsubstantial 
ennui. If the story of Achilles involves a dreary insight into the 
end of merely human activity, that of Odysseus turns immediately 
upon the troubles of our pilgrimage through life. Exquisitely 
beautiful as arc all the outlines, surface touches, and colors in the 
as of some Mediterranean landscape crowded with deli- 
cate human forms, yet beneath the whole there lies an undertone 
of sombreness. The energy of the liero is inseparable from en- 
durance. 

rirXadi KpaHifi * icai KvvTtpov aXXo nor trXric* 

Tliat is the exclamation of no light-hearted youngling, but of one 
who has sounded all the deeps and shallows of the river of expe- 
rience. And if we liavc to speak thus of the heroes, what shall 
we say about the countless common people following their lords 
to Troy in the cause of a strange woman, those beautiful dead 
warriors over whom the -dischylean chorus poured forth the most 
pathetic of lamentations? To pretend that the reeks felt not 
the passion and the pain of human agony and strife would be a 
paradox implying idiocy in him who put it fortli. Still, it were 
scarcely less feeble to forget that their strength lay in restraining 
the expression of this feeling and in subduing its vehemence. 
The wounded heroes on the -^Eginetan pediment are dying with 
smiles upon their lips; and this may serve as a symbol for the 
mode of treatment reserved by the Greek artists for wljat is dark 
and terrible. 

Enough has been already said while dealing with the drama- 
tists about the profound morality and the stern philosophy of the 
Greek tragic poets. It is not necessary again to traverse that 
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ground. Yet for a moment we may once more remember here 
what depths of pity and of pathos lie hidden in the legend of 
l*rometheus, whether we think of him as the divine champion of 
erring men at war with envious deities, or as personified humanity 
struggling against the forces of niggardly nature. Prometlicus 
and Epimetheus and Pandora dramatize a legend of life supremely 
sad — so sad, indeed, that the calm genius of the (ireeks regarded 
it with half-averted eyes, and chose rather to blur its outlines than 
to define what it contained — enough of sorrow to unman the stout- 
est. Poets of a Northern race would have brooded over this my- 
thus until it became for them the form of all the anguish and re- 
volt and aspiration of the soul of man. Not so the Greeks. He- 
siod leaves the Saga in obscurity. -^Eschylus employs it to ex- 
hibit the spirit un])erturbed by menaces of mere brute force, and 
wisely pliant in the end to unavoidable fate. Sul)se(juent poets 
and philosophers remember Prometheus together with Orpheus 
only its the founders of the arts iind sciences that make men hap- 
py. To eliminaUi the mysterious and the terrible, to accentuate 
the joyous and the. profitable for humane uses, w'as the truest in- 
stinct of the Greeks. Even the talc of Herakles, who chose the 
hard paths of life, and ascended at last only through flames to 
clasp Ilebe, eternal youth, upon Olympus, “ with joy and bliss in 
over-measure forever,” in spite of its severe lesson of morality, is 
a poem of beautiful human heroism from which the discordant 
elements are purged away. 

To recover, if tliat be possible, this “ Stoic-Epicurean accept- 
ance,” and to fjice the problems of the world in which we live 
with Greek serenity, concerns us at the present time. Having 
said thus much, 1 am brouglit to touch upon the third topic men- 
tioned at the outset of this chapter. Owing to insufiicient exposi- 
tion, 1 did not in my first series of Studies of Greek Poets^ as origi- 
nally })ublished, make it clear in what way 1 thought the Greeks 
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could teach those of us for whom the growth of rationalism and 
the discoveries of science have tended to remove old landmarks. 
What w'e have to win for ourselves is a theory of conduct which 
shall be human, and which shall be based upon our knowledge of 
nature. Greek morality was distinguished by precisely these two 
qualities. In its best forms, moreover, it was not antagonistic to 
the essence of Cliristianity, but thoroughly in accord with that 
which is indestructible in Christian teaching. It therefore con- 
tained that vital element we now require. 

A remarkable passage in Sir II. S. Maine’s Rede Lecture for 
1875 will force itself upon the attention of all who believe that 
there are still lessons to be learned from the Greeks by men of 
the nineteenth century. “ Whatever may be the nature and value 
of that bundle of influences which we call progress,” he writes, 
“ nothing can be more certain than that, when a society is once 
touched by it, it spreads like a contagion. Yet, so far as our 
knowledge extends, there was only one society in which it was 
endemic ; and putting that aside, no race or nationality, left en- 
tirely to itself, appears to have developed any very great intel- 
lectual result, except, perhaps, poetry. Not one of those intel- 
lectual excellences which we regard as characteristic of the great 
progressive races of the world — not the law of the Romans, not 
the philosophy and sagacity of the Germans, not the luminous 
order of the French, not the political aptitude of the English, 
not that insight into physical nature to which all races have con- 
tributed — would apparently have come into existence if those 
races had been left to themselves. To one small people, covering 
in its original seat no more than a hand’s-breadth of territory, it 
was given to create the principle of progress, of movement on- 
ward and not backward or downward, of destruction tending 
to construction. That people was the Greek. Except the blind 
forces of nature, nothing moves in this world which is not Greek 
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in its origin. A ferment spreading from that source has vitalized 
all the great progressive races of mankind, penetrating from one 
to another, and producing results accordant with its hidden and 
latent genius, and results of course often far greater than any ex- 
hibited in Greece itself.” 

It may be difficult to form an accurate notion of what the elo- 
quent lecturer meant by progress : it may be easy to object that 
the secret of progressive growth in politics, at least, was not pos- 
sessed by the Greeks themselves, and that Christianity, which has 
certainly moved in this world far more efficiently than any other 
spiritual force whatever, was as certainly neither one of the blind 
forces of nature, nor yet Hellenic in its origin. Still, there is a 
truth in this passage which remains unimpaired. It expresses 
largely, and without due reservation, perhaps, what the students 
of the Greeks in relation to the universal history of civilization 
must feel to be a sweeping truth. The advance of the human in- 
tellect is measured by successive points of contact with the Greek 
spirit — in Rome before the birth of Christ, in Islam during the 
exhaustion of thc^ Roman Empire, in the schools of Paris and Se- 
ville during the Middle Ages, when Averroes and Aristotle kept 
alive the lamp of science, in Italy at the period of the Renaissance, 
when Greek philosophy and poetry and art restored life to the 
senses, confidence to the reason, and freedom to the soul of man. 
All civilized nations, in all that concerns the activity of the intel- 
lect, are colonies of Hellas. The fiame that lives within our Pry- 
taneia was first kindled on Athene's hearth in Attica ; and should 
it bum dim or be extinguished, we must needs travel back to the 
sacred home of the virgin goddess for fresh lire. This we are 
continually doing. It is this which has made Greek indispensa- 
ble in modern education. And at the present moment we may 
return with profit to the moralists of Greece. 

At this point I feel tliat my former critics will exclaim against 
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me : This is tlic very same offence repeated — ignoring the mor- 
al inferiority of the Greeks, he holds them up as an example to 
nations improved by Christianity.” I reply that 1 am far from 
forgetting the substantial advance made by the world in morality 
during the last eighteen centuries. The divine life and the pre- 
cepts of Christ are as luminous as ever ; and I, for one, have no 
desire to replant pseudo-paganism on the iin)dcrii soil. I know 
full well that, in addition to its being undesirable, this is utterly 
impossible, I know, moreover, that new virtues, unrecognizt‘d by 
the Greeks, have been revealed to the world by Christianity, and 
that a new cogency and new sanctions have been given by it to 
that portion of ethics which it had in common witli Greek phi- 
losophy. It is not the morality, but the moral attitude, of the 
Greeks that seems to my mind worthy of our imitation. In order 
to make this distinction clear, and to save myself, if that may be, 
from seeming to advocate a retrograde moveimmt, througli senti- 
mental sympathy with impossible anachronisms, or through blind 
hostility to all that makes our modern life most beautiful, 1 rnu^t 
be permitted to embark upon a somewhat lengthy exposition of 
my meaning. With no desire to be aggressive or pohunical, I 
want to show what, in my judgment, even Christians have still to 
learn from Greeks. 

The three points in which the morality of the (Greeks was de- 
cidedly inferior to that of the modern races were slavery, the so- 
cial degradation of women, and paiderastia. No panegyrist of 
the Greeks can attempt to justify any one of those customs, which, 
it may be said in passing, were closely connected and interde- 
pendent in Ilellenic civilization. An apologist might, indeed, 
argue that slavery, as recognized by the Athenians, was superior 
to many forms of the same evil till lately tolerated by the Chris- 
tian nations. Mediaeval villeinage and Russian serfdom, the Span- 
ish enslavement of Peruvians and Mexicans, and the American 
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slave-trade flourished in spite of the theoretical opposition of 
Christianity, and have only succumbed to the advan(*,e of rational 
humanity. The same advocate could show, as Mr. Mahaffy has 
already done, that in Greece there existed a high ideal of woman- 
hood. All students of history will, however, admit that in rela- 
tion to the three important points above mentioned the Greeks 
were comparatively barbarous. At the same time it cannot be 
contended that those defects were the necessary and immediate 
outcome of the Hellenic philosophy of life. It is rather proper 
to regard them as cruditic^s and immaturities belonging to an ear- 
ly period of civilization. During the last two thousand years the 
world has advanced in growth, and its moral improvement has 
been due to Cliristian influences. Still tlie liighcr standing- 
ground we have attained, our matured and purified humanity, all 
that elevates us ethically above the Jews and Greeks, can be as- 
cribed to ( fliristianity witlK)ut the implication that it is inextrica- 
bly bound up with (Christian th(‘oi(>gy, or that it could not survive 
the dissolution of the orthodox fabric. The question before us 
at the present moment is whether, admitting the comparatively 
rude ethhis of the ancient Greeks and fully recognizing the moral 
aineliomtion effected for the human race by Cliristianity, we, 
without ceasing to be ( 'hristians in all t^ssential points of con- 
duct, may not protihably btuTow from the Greeks the spirit which 
enabled thorn to live and do their duty in a world whose law^s as 
yet are but imperfectly ascertained. Was there not something 
permanently valuabh^ in their view of the ethical problem which 
historical Christianity, especially ii» it^^ more ascetic phases, tends 
to overlook, but wliich approves itself to the reason of men who 
have been influenced by the rapidly advancing mutations of re- 
ligious thought during the last three centuries? The real point 
to ascertain, with regard to ourselves and to them, is the basis 
upon which the conceptions of morality in cither period have 
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rested. Modem morality lias hitherto been theological : it has 
implied the will of a divine governor. Greek morality was radi- 
cally scientific : the faith on which it eventually leaned was a be- 
lief in in the order of the universe, wherein gods, human 
societies, and individual human beings had their proper places. 
The conception of morality as the law for man, regarded as a so- 
cial being forming part and parcel of the Cosmos, was implicit in 
the whole Greek view of life. It received poetical expression 
from the tragedians; it transpired in the conversations of Socra- 
tes, in the speculations of Plato, and in the more organized sys- 
tem of Aristotle. Iriv Kara <pv<np could be written for a motto on 
the title-page of a collected corpus of Greek moralists. It may 
be objected that ** to live according to nature ” is a vague com- 
mand, and also that it is easier said than done, or, again, that the 
conception of nature does not essentially differ from that of God 
who made nature. All that is true ; but the ethics whereof that 
maxim is the sum have this advantage, that they do not place be- 
tween us and the world in which we have to live and die the will 
of a hypothetical ruler, to whom we may ascribe our passions and 
our fancies, enslaving ourselves to the delusions of our own soul. 
Nor, again, do they involve that monstrous paradox of all ascetic 
systems, that human nature is radically evil and that only that is 
good in us which contradicts our natural appetites and instincts. 
Evil and sin are recognized, just as fevers and serpents are recog- 
nized; but while the latter are not referred to a vindictive Cre- 
ator, so the former arc not ascribed to the wilful wickedness of 
his creatures. In so far as we gain any knowledge of nature, that 
knowledge is something solid : the whole bearing of a man who 
feels that his highest duty consists in conforming himself to laws 
he may gradually but surely ascertain, is certainly different from 
that of one who obeys the formulas invented by dead or living 
priests and prophets to describe the nature of a God whom no 
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man has either seen or heard. It makes no difference that the 
highest religious systems are concordant with the best-established 
principles of natural science, that the Mosaic ordinances, for ex- 
ample, are based on excellent hygienic rules. That the aiffOritnQ 
of the great Nomothetse should be verified is both intelligible 
and, a priori, highly probable. The superiority of scientific over 
theological morality consists meanwhile in its indestructibility. 

The ethics of man regarded as a member of the universe, and 
answerable only to its order for his conduct, though they under- 
lay the whole thought of the Greeks on moral subjects, did not 
receive tlieir final exposition till the age of the Roman Stoics. 
The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius have, therefore, a peculiar 
retrospective value, owing to the light they cast upon the ethical 
perception of the Greek race, while at the same time they illus- 
trate that which is unalterable and indestructible in the spirit of 
Greek morality. What Marcus Aurelius enunciated as an intui- 
tion is what must daily become more binding upon us in propor- 
tion as we advance in scientific knowledge. It will not, therefore, 
be out of place to sketch the main points of his system in a sep- 
arate paragraph, keeping always in mind that this system was the 
final outgrowth of Greek speculation after prolonged contact with 
the Romans. Marcus Aurelius forces to the very utmost a view 
of human life and duty which could have been but unconsciously 
implicit in the minds of men of the Periclcan age. Yet this view 
was but the theory logically abstracted from the conduct and the 
perceptions of a race which started with refined nature-worship, 
which recognized the duty to the State as paramount, and w^hich 
put to philosophy the question, What is the end of man ? 

The central notion of Marcus Aurelius is nature. He regards 
the universe as a or living creature, animated by a principle 
of life to which he sometimes gives the title of ficoc, or the deity. 
It is a body with a \oyac, or reason, attaining to consciousness in 
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human beings. Every man participates in the koivoq \6yoc^ ot 
common reason of the Cosmos, a portion of whose wisdom forms 
his intellect. In other words, our consciousness reflects the order 
of the universe, and enables us to become more than automatical- 
ly partakers in its movement. To obey this reason is the end of 
all philosophy, the fulfilment of the purpose for which man exists. 
By doing so we are in harmony with the world, and take our 
proper place in the scale of beings. Nothing can happen to us 
independent of this order ; and therefore nothing, rightly under- 
stood, can happen to our hurt. If disease and affliction fall upon 
us, we must remember that we are the limbs and organs of the 
whole, and that our suffering is necessary for its well-being. We 
are thus the citizens of a vast state, members of the universal 
economy. What affects the whole for good is good for us, and 
even when it seems to be evil, we must hold fast to the faith that 
it is good beyond our ken. Our selfishness is swallowed up in 
the complete and total interest. Our virtues are social and not 
personal. Our happiness is relative to the general welfare, not 
contained in any private pleasure or indulgence of an individual 
caprice. 

The motto of this large philosophy is Goethe’s often-quoted 
distich ; 

Im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen 

Resolut zu leben. 

If we seek a motto for the Imitatio Christi, which may be ac- 
cepted here as the Cliristian encheiridion, wc find it in the text, 
“ For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” The author of 
that manual of conduct regarded the universe not as a coherent 
whole, good and sound in all its parts, to live in harmony with the 
laws whereof is the duty of man, but as a machine created out of 
nothing by the will of God, made fair at first, but changed to foul 
by sin, wherein men live an evil life, to escape from which brings 
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happiness, to confound the existing laws of which is virtue, and a 
remedy against the anarchy and tyranny of which can only be 
found in the cross and death of Christ. To the Stoicism of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, man was not merely a citizen of the dear city of 
God, but a member, not merely a /idpog, but a fieXoc, of the divine 
life of the universe. To the Christianity of the hnitatio, man 
was an exile from his home, a wanderer and out of place. It is 
not my present purpose to push to their ultimate and logical con- 
clusions the divergences between the Stoicism of the Meditations 
and the Christianity of the Imitatio^ but rather to re{‘.all attention 
to tJie philosophy developed by Marcus Aurelius from his concep- 
tion of man’s place in nature, and to show that the ethics result- 
ing from it are speciidly adapted to an age in which the scientific 
habit of mind is the strongest. When the whole mass of new 
knowledge we are continually accumulating forces upon our con- 
sciousness the conviction that humanity is a part of the universal 
whole, it is impossible to cling to dogmas that start from the as- 
sumption of original sin and creation vitiated at the very moment 
of its comiiHUicoinont. So much of the Christian programme, 
whatever (rise is left as indestructible, must be abandoned. Nat- 
ure, with all its imperfections in the physi(ral and moral orders, 
both of them to be as far as can be conquered and eradicated, 
must be ae.cepted as it is, as that which was intended so to be. 
Nor need we adopt the obsoUde tactics of the Ircncdi deists, or 
depreciate the essence of Christianity, because a great part of its 
mythology and inetaj)hysics seems untenable. On the contrary, 
we may reasonably hold that the most perfect man would live the 
life of Christ in obedience to the maxims of the Roman emperor, 
and that (Christianity provides us >\ith precisely what was wanting 
in the Aiirelian system. Faith, lov(‘, ]>urity, obedience, humility, 
subordination of self, beiievoleiure — all these are Christian virtues, 
raised to the height of passionate enthusiasm by their exemplifi- 
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cation in the life of Christ. Stoicism stood in need of a crite* 
rion. What is reason ? what is the true character of truth and 
goodness ? Christianity appears with a criterion which approves 
itself to our intuitive apprehension. The life of Christ is the per- 
fect life. Learn that, and follow that, and you will reach thu 
height of human nature. To live in harmony with the universe 
is to live as Christ lived. It is the wrong done in the name of 
Christ, the figments falsely stamped with Christ's superscription, 
the follies of Bibliolatry and dogmatic orthodoxy, that must be 
abjured ; and I maintain that in our present mood the best hope 
of not casting aw^ay the wheat together with the chaff, of retain- 
ing what is fit for human use in Christianity, consists in first as- 
suming the scientific standpoint of Aurelius. 

From this digression on the Aurelian system, regarded as the 
final word of Gra3Co-Roman morality, I pass to a consideration of 
those urgent needs of modern thought which have to be met in 
the spirit and with the courage of Mark Antoninc. Not his the- 
ism, nor his metaphysic, nor his detailed maxims for conduct, but 
his attitude and temper have to be adopted. And here it must 
be said once more, by way of preface, that however human prog- 
ress is ruled by thesis and antithesis, by antagonism and repulsion 
in its vscvcral moments, still nothing can be lost that has been 
clearly gained. Each synthesis, though itself destined to appar- 
ent contradiction, combines the indestructible, the natural and 
truly human, elements of the momenta which preceded it, ex- 
cluding only that in them which was the accident of time and 
place and circumstance. Thus the Greek conception of life was 
posed ; the Christian conception was counterposed ; the synthesis, 
crudely attempted in the age of the Renaissance, awaits mature 
accomplishment in the immediate future. The very ground- 
thought of science is to treat man as part of the natural order — 
not, assuredly, on that account excluding from its calculation the 
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most eminent portion of man, his reason and his moral being— 
and to return from the study of nature with profit to the study 
of man. It does not annihilate or neutralize what man has gained 
from Christianity ; on the contrary, the new points of morality 
developed by the Christian discipline are of necessity accepted as 
data by the scientific mind. Our object is to combine both the 
Hellenic and the Christian conceptions in a third, which shall be 
more solid and more rational than any previous manifestation of 
either, superior to the Hellenic as it is no longer a mere intuition, 
superior to the ecclesiastical inasmuch as it relies on no mytholo- 
gy, but seeks to ascertain the law. 

The positive knowledge about the world possessed at any pe- 
riod by the human race cannot fail to modify both theology and 
metaphysic. Theology, while philosophizing the immediate data 
of faith, professes to embrace and account for all known facts in 
a comprehensive system, which includes the hypotheses of revela- 
tion ; while popular religion rests upon opinions and figurative 
conceptions formed concerning the first cause of the phenomena 
observed around us and within us. The systems of theology and 
the opinions of popular religion must, therefore, from time to 
time in the world’s history, vary according as more or less is act- 
ually known, and according as the mind has greater or lesser pow- 
er of analyzing and co-ordinating its stores of knowledge. Meta- 
physic is the critical examination and construction into a con- 
nected scheme of the results obtiiined by experience — mental, 
moral, and physical — subjected to reflection, and regarded in their 
most abstract form as thoughts. It follows of necessity that any 
revolution in the method of observation and analysis, like that 
which has been going on during the last three centuries, whereby 
our conception of the world as a whole is altered, must supply 
metaphysic with new subject-matter and new methods, and force 
it to the reconsideration of important problems. Meanwhile, the 
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faculty of thought itself undergoes no essential transformation ; 
our mental and moral nature remains substantially the same. 
What has always happened, and what alone can happen, is that 
fresh pabulum is offered to the thinking being, which has to be 
assimilated to its organism and digested for its nourishment. 
Consequently wc cannot expect to have a sudden and illumina' 
ting revolution in psychology and ethics. But, while we learn 
fresh facts about the universe, our notions concerning the nature 
of the first cause and the relation of man to his environments, 
whether expressed in systems by theology and philosophy, or in 
opinions by popular religion, must of necessity be exposed to al- 
teration. To adjust ourselves to this change without sacrificing 
what is vitally important in religion as the basis of morality is 
our difficulty. 

Physical science, to begin with, has destroyed that old concep- 
tion of the universe which made this globe central and of para- 
mount importance. The discoveries of Galileo and Newton first 
led to a right theory of the planetary movements. The chemists 
of the last hundred years have substituted an accurate analysis of 
primitive substances for rough guesses at the four elements. The 
establishment of the law of the conservation of force has dem- 
onstrated the unity of all cosmical operations from the most gigan- 
tic to the most minute. Geology, together with the speculations 
of comparative anatomists and naturalists, has altered all our no- 
tions with regard to the age of the world, and to the antecedents 
and early history of the human race. The results gathered during 
the last three centuries in these and other fields of investigation 
render it certain that mankind has occupied but a brief moment 
in the long life of our globe, and tend to prove that our duration 
here will, at an enormously but not incalculably distant period, 
be rendered impossible by the action of those very forces which 
called us into being. The years of humanity are therefore “ a 
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scape in oblivion.” Man, for whom, according to the author of 
Genesis, the sun and moon and stars were made, is shown to be 
among the less important products of the cosmical system. We 
are no permanent owners, but the brief tenants of our tiny globe. 
Nor need this terrify or startle us. Each man expects the cer- 
tainty of his own dissolution. The race must learn that it also is 
ephemeral. For this our religions have already prepared us. But 
what is new in the prospect revealed by science is that, not by a 
sudden tempest of vindictive fire from heaven, but in the tranquil 
course of the long life of nature, such euthanasia is prepared for 
men. As the universe subsisted countless a'>ons before our birth, 
so will it survive our loss, and scarcely keep a trace of our exist- 
ence. 

At the same time the spiritual conditions of humanity remain 
unaltered. Men we are ; men we must be : to find out what is 
truly human, essential to the highest type and utmost happiness 
of man, is still our most absorbing interest. Nor need we aban- 
don that noblest of all formulas : “ To fear God and to keep his 
commands is the whole duty of man provided we are careful to 
accept the word God as the name of a hitherto unapprehended 
energy, the symbol of that which is the life and thought and mo- 
tion of the universe whereof we are a part, the ideal towards 
which we are forever struggling on the toilsome path of spiritual 
evolution, the unknown within us and without us which is the 
one vital, irremovable reality. Science, which consists in the de- 
termination of laws,* compels us to believe that, as in the physical 
world invariable sequences are observed, so also in the moral nat- 
ure of man must comprehensive rules and explanations of phe- 
nomena be observable. It is but the refusal to apply to moral 
problems the scientific method with unflinching logic which leads 

♦“General conceptions in which a series of similarly recurring natural 
processes may be embraced.” — Helmholtz. 
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certain otherwise positive thinkers to recognize ‘‘ the freedom of 
human volition” as an incalculable and arbitrary element, and thus 
to withdraw human conduct from the sphere of exact investiga- 
tion. To know God in the physical order is to know what has 
been, and what is, and what will be in the economy of primeval 
forces. To know God in the moral order is to know what has 
been, and what is, and what will be within the region of the hu- 
man consciousness. To obey God in the physical order is to con- 
trol those forces for our own use as far as our constitution will 
permit ; for thus we energize in harmony with the universe. To 
obey God in the moral order is to act in accordance with those 
hitherto discovered laws which have carried the race onward from 
barbarism to self-knowledge and self-control, and with all our 
might and main to strive for further precision in their determi- 
nation. But even here is the debatable ground ; here is the point 
at issue ; here confessedly is the region that has never yet been 
subjected to science. 

The analogy of scientific discovery forces us to look no longer 
for the actual fiats of a divine voice on Sinai, but to expect that 
by interrogating humanity itself we shall ultimately demonstrate 
those unchangeable decrees by conforming to which our race may 
pass from strength to strength. We must cease to be clairvoyants 
and become analysts, verifying our intuitions by positive investi- 
gation. For the old term Commandment, which implies the will 
of a sovereign, our present condition of knowledge leads us to 
substitute the new term Law as defined above,* This, although 
tlie subject-matter and even the practical result remain unchanged, 
is no slight alteration. It implies a new motion, both popular 
and scientific, of the divine in nature, a new criterion of what is 
right and wrong, and in the last resort a new metaphysic. 

But with a view to this end we have to introduce a more strin- 
♦ Page 411, note. 
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gent and painstaking method into ethics. We must be content 
to abandon dogmatism upon insoluble questions, however fascina- 
ting and imperious ; we must above all things quit delusions, how- 
ever sanctioned by ancient reverence. And here both faith and 
courage arc needed. To believe that the moral laws are within 
us, requiring to be disentangled, without the aid of an authentic 
revelation, from the mass of phenomena, in the same way as phys- 
ical laws have been abstracted from facts by scientific reasoning, 
demands a virile and firm confidence in the order of the universe 
and in the intelleijtnal fjuailty of man. 

Hitherto in ethics ve liave proceeded on the a 'priori road; we 
have assumed certain hypotheses, or supposed fixed starting-points, 
concerning the origin and the destiny of mankind, about both of 
which things we know absolutely nothing for sure. Starting with 
a theological system, which accounted for the creation of man and 
the nature of evil in close connection with a definite but delusive 
cosmogony^ taking a future state of happiness or misery^ for grant- 
ed, we have brought our dreams to bear upon the springs of con- 
duct. It is precisely at this point that science, partly by the rev- 
olution effected in cosmical theory, partly by the exhibition of the 
true method of analysis, helps to free us from what is fanciful, 
and to indicate the right way for the future. It has proved in 
one realm of knowledge that an advance towards truth must not 
be expected from systems professing to set forth the causes of 
phenomena, but from a gradual and patient exploration of the 
phenomena themselves. Not matter, but the qualities of what we 
call matter as subject to our senses are the object of physical sci- 
ence. Not God, but human conduct, must be the object of moral 
science, albeit the ideal that guides human conduct will continue 
to be worshipped as our God. Nor will it here avail to demur 
that the human will is essentially free, and therefore not subject 
to law in the strictly scientific sense. Each step we make in the 

II.— 28 
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investigation of heredity, and all the other conditions to which 
man is subject, forces us more and more plainly to the conclusion 
that the very scat of our supposed liberty, our desires and per- 
sonal peculiarities, distinctive tastes and special predilections, are 
determined for us in great measure by circumstances beyond our 
own control. The force of these circumstances, separately and in 
combination, could be estimated if we possessed but the complete 
data for forming such a calculation ; nor does this certainty de- 
stroy the fact that each new personality introduces a new element 
into the sequence. It narrows the field wherein volition can move 
freely, but leaves the soul still self-determining and capable of 
being shaped. What is really incalculable is not the sphere of 
action for the individual, but the source of energy in the universe, 
in vital connection with which we live both physically and men- 
tally. We are what we are, each of us, by no freak of chance, by 
no act of arbitrary spontaneity ; and our prayers must take the 
form dictated by Cleanthes: 

Lead thou me, God, Law, Reason, Motion, Life t 

All names alike for thee are vain and hollow. 

Lead me ; for I will follow without strife ; 

Or if I strive, still must I blindly follow. 

For many centuries physical science itself suffered from the dead 
weight of abstract notions accepted as data, and was inert for 
want of a true method. Its recent successes are an index to the 
advance which moral science might make if it could adopt the 
right way of investigation, comparison, and reflective reasoning. 
At the same time it must be confessed that for moral science this 
method has not as yet been made either easy of application or 
fruitful of results. Our subject-matter is so complex and so ap- 
parently distinct from sensible existence as to seem intangible. 
Both thought and language are the heritage of countless genera- 
tions, wherein a medley of guesses and confused conceptions are 
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stored. Of general laws in ethics we have as yet but instinctive, 
and as it were aasthetic, perceptions, fortified and enforced by the- 
ological beliefs, or converted into intellectual notions by philos- 
ophy. Still, this need not disturb us, when we reflect how long 
it was before the true method of scientific discovery in the analy- 
sis of matter was brought to light, and what a continuous progress 
from one determination to another followed upon the single law 
established in explanation of terrestrial gravity. The scientific 
solution of one ethical problem, whether that be ultimately effect- 
ed through physiology by the establishment of correspondences 
between the physical and moral functions of humanity, or through 
comparative history and the study of evolution, may prove as 
fruitful for ethics as the discovery of Galileo was for physics. It 
is impossible to utter dogmatic predictions at this point of our 
knowledge. Yet we may indulge in hopes that are of the nature 
of dreams. Can we not in this way venture to anticipate that the 
men of the future may obtain demonstrated certainty with regard 
to man considered as an integral portion of the universe; that 
they may understand the conditions of his conduct as clearly as 
we now apprehend the behavior of certain gases ; and that their 
problem w'ill be, not how to check healthy normal appetites, but 
how to multiply and fortify faculties? Can we not dream that 
morality will be one branch of the study of the world as a whole, 
a department of ra <pv<nKa^ when regarded as a total unity, 

that suffers no crude radical distinction of mind and body, has ab- 
sorbed our scientific attention ? 

We need not fear that either the new notion of Deity forced 
upon us by the extension of our knowledge, even should this de- 
stroy the last vestige of anthropomorphism, or the involved ap- 
plication of a positive method to ethics, will lead to what is dread- 
ed as materialism. If materialism be not a mere name, it is feared 
because it is thought to imply egotism, immersion in sensuality, 
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and indifference to ideas. But what is the prospect unrolled be- 
fore us by science ? * Wliat is, in effect, the new intellectual at- 
mosphere to which we must acclimatize our moral and religious 
sensibilities ? Surely the most sublime, the most ideally imagina- 
tive, which it has ever been given to man to contemplate. The 
spectacle of the infinitely great and the infinitely small, alike of 
the mental and the physical, the natural and the supersensible, 
subordinated to unchangeable laws, and permeated by one single 
energy, revealed to us by science, contains nothing that need drive 
us to a stolid atheism, but rather such considerations as give the 
value of positive certainty to Christ’s words about the sparrow. 
We know now that the whole past history of the universe is in- 
volved in the blood-beats of the smallest animalcule discernible by 
the microscope, that the farthest fixed star to which our telescopes 
have any access obeys the laws that determine the action of our 
muscles, that our thought holds in solution the experience of all 
preceding ages. If the religion of the future is to be founded on 
scientific bases of this nature, there is surely less room for the ex- 
travagances of egoism and sensuality than there was in the Cath- 
olic system from which emerged a Sixtus IV. and an Alexander 
VI. What St. Paul conceived but dimly, the physicist declares to 
us : we are all parts and members of the divine whole. It is the 
business of science not to make God nowhere in the universe, but 
everywhere, and to prove, what previous moralists have guessed, 
that the happiness and the freedom of man consist in his self- 
subordination to the laws of the world, whereof he is an essential, 
though an insignificant, part. Against the decrees of God, con- 

* By sdence here and elsewhere, when used without a qualifying epithet, 
1 mean to include what is also known as philosophy. In science, thus un- 
derstood, thought embraces the whole field of knowledge in a survey that has 
less in common with the metaphysics of the schoolmen than with the analytic 
method of the natural sciences. 
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ceived as a sovereign subject to like fluctuations of emotion with 
ourselves, it was possible to offend again and again without losing 
the hope that at some facile moment, some mollia tempora fandiy 
he might be propitiated. The laws of the world are inexorable ; 
they alone enforce with absolute equity the maxim ry Bpdtrayn 
vadiip. 

Instead of materialism, it might be more reasonable, perhaps, to 
dread fatalism ; but fatalism is a rock on which all systems, philo- 
sophical and religious, when carried to abstract conclusions, have 
tended to drift. Science cannot be more fatalistic than Calvinism ; 
yet the instinctive belief in the liberty of the individual has sur- 
vived all logic, and is likely still to do so till such time as the 
prevailing intuition shall be positively proved. And even were 
the conviction that we are not free agents in the old sense of the 
phrase to be forced upon us, the sting of fatalism would be ex- 
tracted together with the belief in an omnipotent personality, 
framing men of set purpose for honor and dishonor. It was the 
clash of the human and the divine wills, both equally finite, though 
the latter was isolated by abstraction and ticketed with the epithet 
of infinity — in other words, the fiction of a despot ruling over 
slaves — that gave its terror to necessity. 

Before the latest discoveries of physical science, as before the 
highest philosophical analysis, the cruder distinctions of soul and 
body, spirit and matter, tend to disappear. The nature of the 
universe is proved too subtle for this dichotomy. Only a coarse 
intelligence will, therefore, run to the conclusion that so-called 
matter, with its supposed finality, is absolute; or that so-called 
thought, with its supposed infinity, is universal. The finer intel- 
ligence, convinced of the correlation between these apparently an- 
tagonistic moments, must pause to contemplate the everlasting se- 
quences of time past extended into time to come, and in the end 
must feel persuaded of its own indissoluble connection with that, 
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whatever it may be, which is permanent in the universe. The 
moment Now is a potential eternity. That we are is a sufficient 
proof that we liave been and that we shall be. Each act, as it 
has had immeasurable and necessary antecedents, will be fruitful 
of immeasurable and necessary consequents ; for the web of the 
world is ever weaving, and to drop a thread in it is utterly im- 
possible. That we are such or such is, again, the proof that our 
qualities have in them something significant, both for that which 
has been, and for that which will be for everlasting, We have 
been, we are, we shall be, a part of the eternal complex. Not, 
therefore, are we at liberty to assume definite propositions con- 
cerning what is called the immortality of the soul. To do so in 
the present state of knowledge would be as much a begging of 
the question as to dogmatize upon the so-called personality of 
God. Suspension of judgment is as imperatively required of us 
by science as faith in the unintelligible was demanded by the 
Catholic Church. As then trial of the faith wrought patience, so 
now wise abstinence from dogmatism is the attitude of faith. 

Following this course of thought into particulars, we have no 
reason to apprehend that personal license should result from a sys- 
tem of purely positive ethics based upon that conception of our 
relation to the universe which science is revealing. On the con- 
trary, we may expect from the establishment of such a system a 
code of conduct more stringent in all that can concern the well- 
being of the individual than any that has yet been conceived. In 
the future, sensual excess will surely be reckoned a form of mad- 
ness, and what we now dignify by the name of vice will be rele- 
gated, shorn of Satanic lustre, to the lazar-house. Nor need we 
fear that purely mental problems should lose their value or be- 
come less interesting. No amount of demonstration that the 
mind is dependent on the brain can so confuse the reason of a 
lucid thinker as to make him conclude that, therefore, there is no 
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mind. Reduce all our emotions, our habits, our thoughts, to 
modes of cell-existence — prove that thinking and feeling are func- 
tions of nerve-centres — the mystery has only shifted its centre of 
gravity ; we are still ourselves for better or for worse ; thought 
and feeling are still the essential part of us ; man remains, in spite 
of all, the only known being to whom the command yviifli atav- 
Tov has been given, together with the faculty of obeying this com- 
mand. Physical Science does not exclude her elder sisters Phi- 
losophy and Religion, though she may compel religion to abandon 
mythology, and supply philosophy with new worlds for analysis. 
What she does is to substitute solid, if slowly discovered, knowl- 
edge for guesses, and a patient but progressive method for the 
systems which ontologist after ontologist has built and pulled to 
pieces. Will not the men of the future look back with wonder 
on the ages in which religion, philosophy, and the science of nat- 
ure were supposed to be at war, instead of being, as they will be 
then, one system ? 
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SAFPHO’S HYMN TO APHRODITE. 

See Vol. I., Chapter on the Lyrists. 

“ Glittering-thuoned, undying Aphrodite, 

Wile- weaving daughter of high Zeus, I pray thee, 
Tame not my soul with heavy woe, dread mistress, 
Nay, nor with anguish ! 

But liither come, if ever erst of old time 
Thou didst incline, and listenedst to my crying. 

And from thy father’s palace down desceiiding, 
Games t with golden 

Chariot yoked: thee fair swift-flying sparrows 
Over dark earth with multitudinous fluttering, 

Pinion on pinion, thorough middle ether 
Down from heaven hurried. 

Quickly they came like light, and thou, blest lady, 
Smiling with clear undying eyes didst ask me 
What was the woe that troubled me, and wherefore 
I had cried to thee: 

What thing I longed for to appease my frantic 
Soul ; and whom now must I persuade, thou askedst. 
Whom must entangle to thy love, and w'ho now, 
Sappho, hath wronged thee ? 

Yea, for if now he shun, he soon shall chase thee; 
Yea, if he take not gifts, he soon shall give them; 
Yea, if he love not, soon shall he begin to 
Love thee, unwilling. 

Come to me now too, and from tyrannous sorrow 
Free me, and all things that my soul desires to 
Have done, do for me, queen, and let thyself too 
Be my great ally!** 
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DESDEMONA’S DEATH. 

In the first edition of this book I had printed the words in the text, p. 138, 
thns : dr/ing by her htisband^s hiife. I have now altered the phrase because 
the manner of Desdemona’s death is uncertain. Othello intended to put an 
end to her by smothering ; and he had certainly begun to execute this pur> 
pose with the pillow, when her struggles proved too terrible, and at the 
same time a knocking was heard at the door. He then exclaimed : 

that am cruel am yet merciful; 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain : 

So, so !” 

At this point there is no new stage-direction to indicate that he used any 
other means to kill her but suffocation. Yet the fact that she afterwards 
regained sufficient breath to cry out, 

** 0 falsely, falsely murdered 1” 

seems to show that, if Shakespeare vividly conceived her death-scene, he 
meant Othello at the words fib, so ! to draw the dagger, with which he after- 
wards stabs himself, and to plunge it into Desdemona's breast ; since it is 
impossible that a woman, not otherwise injured, should so far recover from 
being stifled as to speak several lines articulately, and then die without further 
violence. The editors of the Variorum Shakespeare (1803, vol. xix. p. 500) 
call attention to this point, and quote the SiCy sic of Virgil's Dido: and it 
may be added that Retzsch, in the Illustrations of Shakespeare^ represents 
Othello as stabbing Desdemona at the moment when the knocking is heard 
at the door. It is probable that he had seen it thus upon the stage: for it 
was the custom till lately so to play the last act of Othello, Against the 
theory here advanced, it may be urged that Othello's settled intention was to 
stifle, not to stab ; that his exclamation after the murder. Act V., Scene 2, 
line 205, accords with stifling better than stabbing ; and finally, that the im- 
possibility of Desdemona's recovering her voice after stifling is no argument, 
seeing that to expect accuracy in such details, even from a poet so vivid in 
imagination as Shakespeare, is uncritical. I have thought the subject of 
sufficient interest to justify this lengthy and somewhat irrelevant note. 
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THEOCRITUS: IDYLL XXIX 
See Chapter on the Idyllists 

‘‘Wine, my boy, and truth — so runs the proverb: 
Theiefore in our cups we must be truthful; 

And what lies within my soul, Til tell you. 

Not with all your little heart you love me; 

Well I know, for half my life is hidden 
In the thought of you, the rest is ruined. 

When you smile, the days are bright above me 
Like a gr)d's ; you frown, and all is darkness. 

Is it riglit )^our lover thus to torture? 

Listen to my words, for I am older; 

Heed, and you shall profit much, and praise me. 
Make one nest upon one sheltering tree-top, 

Where no savage beast may come and harm you: 
Now upon this bough to-day you settle, 

And next day on that, for ever flitting ; 

Let but some one see and praise your beauty, 
Straight you treat him to a three years’ friendship, 
And your old love is a friend of three days. 

Yea, your haughtiness is more than human I 
But I bid you seek the same man always ; 

For if thus you live, you shall be reverenced 
In the city ; yea, and Love shall bless you. 

Love who tames the heart of whom it likes him, 
Love who turned my steely soul to softness. 

By this little mouth I kiss, I warn you 
Twas but yesterday you were a baby; 

And old age overtakes us in a twinkling, 

Wrinkled age: yet no man may recapture 
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Youtli, for youth hath wings upon his shouldor* 
And otir feet are slow to catch the flying. 

Til is I bid you mind, and be more gentle, 

And your lover recompense with loving ; 

That, when manhood shades your cheek, together 
We may live like Achilleian comrades. 

But if to the winds you cast my warning, 

Murmur in your heart — why will you plague me? 
Though th*s hour Pd fetch for you the golden 
Apples, or drag Cerberus from Hades, 

Then Td let you call, nor stir to meet you 
At the doorstep; cured of tyrannous longing. 


THE ENDu 






